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PREFACE 


Three names are credited with the production of this book. The idea 
that developed into this project was first mooted by Alex Watson. In his 
doctoral thesis he had re-edited much of the Buddhist section of the Para- 
moksanirasakdrikavrtti on the basis of two Devanagari manuscripts and par¬ 
allel passages in others of Ramakantha’s texts, and in 2002 he suggested to 
Dominic Goodall that they work together on a critical edition and first 
translation of the whole Buddhist section. Dominic Goodall was imme¬ 
diately enthusiastic about covering not just this one section, but the whole 
text. From our first reading sessions together in the Pondicherry Centre of 
the Ecole frangaise d’Extreme-Orient, S. L. P. Anjaneya Sarma not only 
took part, but took the role of the expounder of the text as it was then 
constituted, drawing attention to anomalies of style, grammatical difficulties 
and resolutions, and to parallel discussions in other branches of literature. 

Dominic Goodall took up the task of collating the readings of the var¬ 
ious sources and furnishing a preliminary edition to serve as the basis for 
discussion. 

It was to Alex Watson that the lion’s share of the work fell, for he 
logged our vigorous discussions and, for most passages of the work, drafted 
out the first translation. The majority of the annotation too is his, as is the 
introduction (except for the section entitled ‘Sources’). 

Over the years, various people too numerous to remember, let alone list, 
participated in our reading sessions and offered suggestions. To these should 
be added the participants of the various sessions of the “International Inten¬ 
sive Sanskrit Summer Retreats” (co-organised by the EFEO and the Indo- 
European Studies department of Eotvos-Lorand University, Budapest) at 
which parts of the text were studied. Their emendations and comments are 
recorded from time to time in our apparatus and notes. Four individuals 
made an especially important contribution and their names will be found 
rather frequently. The first is Professor Mani Dravida, who kindly came 
to Pondicherry on several occasions to expound particularly rich sections of 
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the text that baffled us. He did so with his characteristic magisterial ease 
and clarity, invariably leading us to reconsider our interpretations of sev¬ 
eral points. The second, Professor Alexis Sanderson, attended no reading 
session, but generously furnished us with his annotated photocopy of the 
Devakottai edition. His jottings led us to important parallels and pointed 
up a number of corruptions in the transmission of the text. The third, Pro¬ 
fessor Harunaga ISAACSON, discussed many tricky passages with us through 
e-mails, Skype and on his visits to Pondicherry. The fourth is Professor Kei 
Kataoka, who not only furnished us with crucial photographs at the begin¬ 
ning of the project, but also sent us lists of corrections in its final hours. To 
each of them we owe a considerable debt of gratitude. 

We are grateful too to the two anonymous readers for their suggestions 
and to the following libraries for allowing us to consult and to photograph or 
copy manuscripts used for our work: the French Institute of Pondicherry; the 
Oriental Research Insitute, Mysore; the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, Madras; the Adyar Library; the Dharmapuram Adheenam; and the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Pune. We benefitted too, of course 
(as does almost every manuscript-related indological project in this day and 
age), from the use of microfilms made by the Nepal-German Manuscripts 
Preservation Project, for even though no manuscript transmitting our text 
survives in Nepal, our annotation draws upon other works that are transmit¬ 
ted there. 

A word about the style of the translation is perhaps expected. It will 
at once be obvious that it does not read as an independent text in smooth 
English, but that it is intended as a tool to enable the reader to follow the 
Sanskrit text. Accompanying the translation is a very considerable body of 
annotation, some of it devoted to laying bare doubts about the constitution 
of the text, about how to interpret the syntax, about the author’s idioms, 
word-choice, and particle-use, and about details of fsaiva theology that are 
alluded to, but most of it intended to help the reader follow each step of 
argumentation. This style of translation—more like the Pompidou Centre, 
with all its pipes and ducts and cables picked out in bright colours and 
exposed to view, than the Musee du Quai Branly, clothed in a “living wall” 
of leafy green naturalness—will not appeal to all. But it is perhaps most 
suited to this sort of text, a fascinatingly rich, but rather tough piece of 
exegetical writing, the study of which casts light not only on the history of 
Saiva thought, but on a number of theological and philosophical doctrines 
for which little other testimony survives. 




INTRODUCTION 


1 Preliminary Remarks 

The Paramoksanirdsakarikd 1 of Sadyojyotih (675-725 CE) l 2 is a text of 59 
verses that lists and then refutes twenty positions regarding the nature of lib¬ 
eration ( moksa ). Its commentary by Ramakantha (950-1000 CE) expounds 
the twenty positions, not necessarily in the way Sadyojyotih understood 
them, and then refutes them, occasionally just by elaborating Sadyojyotih’s 
refutation, but frequently by adding long digressions and new arguments. 

The twenty positions are listed in the left-hand column of Figure 1. They 
are given there in the order in which they are listed by Sadyojyotih, and 
expounded by Ramakantha (which happens to be different from the order in 
which they are refuted). 

The proponents of these positions are never named by Sadyojyotih, and 
only very occasionally by Ramakantha. But enough evidence can be garnered 
to propose identifications of the proponents in almost all cases. These are 
listed in the right hand column. 3 

l The ‘Verses that Refute the Conceptions of Liberation Advanced by Others’. 

2 For this date, see SANDERSON (2006a) and Watson (2006: 111-114). 

3 A question mark indicates that the evidence is weak. That Ramakantha took view 1 
to be that of both Sankhya and Yoga is clear from a remark he makes in section 2.10. The 
evidence that view 2 was a Sankhya and Yoga view is given in notes 114 and 84 respectively. 
For view 3 see section 2 of the Introduction, and section 2.3 of the translation. For the 
attribution of view 4 to the Paiicaratrikas, see note 146. For the attribution of views 5 
and 6 to the Taustikas, see section 2.5 and note 163. For the attribution of view 7 to 
the Pauranikas and Pasupatas, see note 167. For the attribution of views 8,^11 and 13, 
see section 5.2 of the Introduction. The evidence to connect the Somasiddhantins with 
view 9 is given in note 200. For the attribution of view 10, see notes 201 and 203. The 
evidence to connect view 12 with the Vaimalas is given on pp. 65-67. For the attribution 
of view 15, see notes 223 and 224. That Ramakantha took Sadyojyotih’s words ‘Cessation 
of everything’ (sarvanasah) to refer to the liberation doctrines of both the Buddhists and 
Carvakas is clear from his commentary on verses 5d and 43-46; that Sadyojyotih intended 
them in that way is clear from his refutation of the position in verses 43-46. The evidence 
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VIEW OF LIBERATION 

PROPONENT 

l) Isolation ( kaivalyam ) 

Sarikhya and Yoga 

2) Enjoyment of Sattva 

( sattvasambhogah) 

Sankhya and Yoga? 

3) Dissolution into the supreme self 

(vilayah paramatmani) 

Advaita Vedanta 

4) Dissolution into the supreme material cause 

Pancaratrikas 

5) Dissolution into Prakrti 

Taustikas 

6) Dissolution into Aharikara 

Taustikas 

7) Becoming a great attendant of God 
(mahdgano mahesasya) 

Pauranikas / Pasupatas 

8) Being omniscient but lacking agency 
(akartd sarvavedyavit) 

Followers of the Pramana 
Scriptures (Mahavratas) 

9) Being an agent yet subject to the 
control of God ( kartrtve } pi prayojyatvam) 

Somasiddhantins? 

10) Becoming the same as ‘The Treasury of Light’, 
i.e. the sun or fire ( samatvam tejasdm nidheh) 

Sauras, Agneyas, Vaisnavas 

11) Becoming superior to God 
(adhikyam pammesanat) 

Lakulas? Saiddhantikas? 
Saktas? Patanjalas? 

12) Becoming devoid of Impurity 
( nirmalatvam ) 

Vaimalas? 

13) Taking on the role of God temporarily, then 
retiring to a state of indifference ( audasinyam ) 

Pravahanityesvaravadins 

14) Going to a world in the stars ( tarakabhuvana ) 
having acquired a refined body and faculties 
( satkdryakaranopetas tdrakdbhuvane sthitah) 


15) Cessation of cognition and agency 
( jndnakartrtvayor nasah) 

Naiyayikas and 

Vaisesikas 

16) Cessation of everything 
( sarvandsah ) 

Buddhists 

(PradTpanirvanavadins) 

17) Cessation of everything 
(sarvandsah) 

Carvakas 

(Bhutacai tanyavadins) 

18) The rise ( utpatti ) of 
omniscience and omnipotence 

Kalamukhas 

19) The transference ( sankrdnti ) from God of 
omniscience and omnipotence 

Pasupatas 

20) Possession ( dvesa ) by 
omnipotence and omniscience 

Kapalikas? 


Figure 1: The Views Refuted in the Paramoksanirasakarika and their Proponents 
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The texts thus give us a view outwards on to what traditions Saiddhanti- 
kas (= those belonging to Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha’s tradition, the Saiva 
Siddhanta) imfhe final centuries of the first millennium saw surrounding their 
own, whom they regarded as their rivals, and which doctrines and arguments 
of these opponents they considered to require refutation. Of Ramakantha’s 
nine surviving texts * * * 4 five have up to now been partially translated into a 
Western language 5 and one completely. 6 This publication adds a second 
complete translation. 

This is one of the most interesting of Ramakantha’s texts for Indologists 
who are not specifically concerned with Saiva Siddhanta, because of the snap¬ 
shot it provides of the religio-philosophical landscape of tenth-century India. 
About half of the twenty positions are well known from other sources, but 
the other half have left little trace elsewhere in Sanskrit literature. The text 
thus offers a unique glimpse of certain forgotten conceptions that came to be 
swamped by those of the classical traditions. Some of them seem to be un¬ 
known even to Ramakantha, having presumably been pushed into obscurity 
in the centuries between Sadyojyotih’s time and his own. 7 The value, for the 
historian of ideas, of this record of archaic views is not only that it provides 
a fuller picture of the variety of conceptions of liberation, but also that it 
helps to explain the genesis of some of the more well-known classical views. 8 

concerning the attributions of views 18, 19 and 20 is given in notes 234, 235 and 238 

respectively. We have included a question mark in the last case, since the only evidence 

we know of regarding its proponents comes from the sixteenth century. 

4 (i) Matangavrtti , (2) Kiranavrtti , (3) Sardhatrisatikdlottaravrtti (which includes the 
Nadakarika), (4) Vyomavydpistava , (5) Paramoksanirdsakdrikdvrtti , (6) Moksakdrikdvrtti , 
(7) Tattvatrayanirnayavivrti , (8) NaresvaraparihsaprakaSa, (9) Agamapramanyopanydsa. 

5 The twenty-five verses of the Nadakarika have been translated by FlLLIOZAT (1984), 
the first six chapters of the Kiranavrtti by Goodall (1998), the first eleven (out of twenty- 
three) verses of the Agamapramanyopanydsa by Goodall (1998: xxii-xxv), four sections 
of the first chapter of the Nareharapariksaprakasa by Watson (2006: 125-346), and one 
section of the sixth chapter of the Matangavrtti , vidydpada , by Watson (2006: 349-382). 

6 The Tattvatrayanirnayavivrti has been translated by GOODALL, Kataoka, Acharya 
and Yokochi (2008). 

7 Unless the explanation of Ramakantha’s not being acquainted with them is that they 
were not known in Kashmir, while being familiar in other parts of India. Which part of 
India Sadyojyotih came from is not known. See Sanderson (1990: 158) and Watson 
(2006: 111-112). Ramakantha regarded himself as Kashmirian, but, as his concluding 
verses to the Tattvatrayanirnayavivrti and Kiranavrtti suggest, his usual working area 
may have been Darvabhisara, an area often subject to Kashmir that lay to the South West 
between the Vitasta and the Candrabhaga rivers: see Goodall, Kataoka, Acharya and 
Yokochi 2008: 312, quoting Bisschop. 

8 Thus we can see, for example, that the Sankhya and Yoga view that liberation involves 
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The verses and Ramakantha’s commentary contain sections only for the 
twenty positions that are refuted, having no separate section giving the au¬ 
thors’ own Saiddhantika view. This is presented in Sadyojyotih’s Moksa- 
karika and its commentary by Ramakantha, the Moksakarika being consid¬ 
ered to some extent a separate text, and to some extent part of a larger text 
encompassing it, the Paramoksanirdsakarika and others. * * * * 9 It should not be 
thought, though, that our texts are of no value to those seeking to under¬ 
stand the philosophy and theology of Saiva Siddhanta. We get insights into 
Saiddhantika thinking at every stage of the refutations, for in refuting rival 
traditions Sadyojyotih’s and Ramakantha’s own presuppositions are brought 
to bear, and we see what separates their own thinking from that of their 
opponents. The Saiddhantika view of liberation, furthermore, is expounded 
in passing at several points in Ramakantha’s commentary (ad verses 6-7, 
27, 31 - 32 , 37 - 42 ). 

The Saiddhantika view is that liberation consists in the manifestation of 
the soul’s innate qualities of omniscience and omnipotence. The soul is then 
the same as God ( isvarasama ), where ‘same’ means qualitatively identical 
but numerically distinct. This is very close to views 18, 19 and 20, which 
also hold that the liberated soul is the same as God, being omniscient and 
omnipotent. They differ from each other and from the Saiddhantika view in 
their explanations of how omniscience and omnipotence become associated 
with the liberated soul. In view 18 those two qualities arise from scratch 
(Utpattivada); in view 19 they are transferred from God (Sankrantivada); in 
view 20 the soul is possessed by them, as one can be possessed by a spirit 
(Avesavada); in the Saiddhantika view, omniscience and omnipotence already 
exist in souls prior to liberation in an unmanifest state, and at liberation they 
become manifest as a result of the removal of the soul’s Impurity (Abhivya- 
ktivada). Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha divide views 18, 19 and 20 off from 
the rest (see verses 6 and 7). Ramakantha describes the proponents of these 
three views as ‘belonging to our own religion’ (samanatantrikas) , meaning 
not that they are quite Saiddhantikas but that, unlike the proponents of all 
the other seventeen positions, they belong to the same wider (Saiva) religion. 

going beyond the three gunas followed on from, and transcended, view 2 in our text, 

according to which liberation involves experiencing sattva alone, without any rajas and 

tamas. See also Sanderson’s view (2006b: 197 - 199 ) that the Saiddhantika liberation 

doctrine arose out of view 13. 

9 For the relation of the Paramoksanirdsakarika and the Moksakarika, see section 6 
below. 
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The twenty views are not classified by our authors in any way other than 
by this dividing off of the last three, and the aligning of them with the 
Saiva Siddhanta. But here are two ways in which they could be arranged 
thematically. 

(1) The views can be differentiated through the following sequence of di¬ 
chotomies (see Figure 2). First there are those that are theistic and those 
that are non-theistic, a ‘theistic’ view being one according to which the liber¬ 
ated soul exists alongside, below or, in one case, above God. Those which are 
non-theistic can then be subdivided into those according to which not only 
is there no God, but there is also no self, and those for whom what exists 
in the liberated state is a self. Into the former category fall the Buddhist 
and Carvaka views. Finally, those which accept a self can be subdivided 
into those for whom individuality is preserved in liberation, and those for 
whom liberation consists in the dissolution of the individual self. In the first 
camp the principal proponents are Sankhya and Nyaya; in the second they 
are Advaita Vedanta and Pancaratra. 

(2) Liberation has been contrasted with another goal of Indian religion, 
the acquisition of supernatural powers ( siddhis ), by regarding the pursuit 
of the former as a search for ‘freedom from’, and the pursuit of the latter 
as a search for ‘freedom to’. 10 There is no denying that the liberated states 
of the Buddhists, Naiyayikas, Vaisesikas, Sankhyas and Advaita Vedantins, 
involving as they do a complete lack of cognition and action, are strongly 
marked by a propensity for ‘freedom from’. But this tendency was rejected, 
and indeed ridiculed, 11 by other traditions, for example the theistic ones. In 
many of these we find a pronounced predilection for ‘freedom to’ in the om¬ 
niscience and omnipotence that they claim to be the culmination of the path 
they teach. Once the diversity of liberation doctrines is taken into account, 
the dichotomy of the two kinds of freedom becomes useful not because we 
can equate one kind with liberation, but because we see how the two kinds 
are differentially present within the various liberation doctrines. The twenty 
views can be laid out on a continuum, the two poles of which are the two 
types of freedom. 

At one extreme we have the Buddhist view according to which liberation 
consists not just in freedom from suffering but freedom from existence itself. 
Here there is clearly no ‘freedom to’ know or do anything. This was not 


10 Gelblum (1965). 

“See Naresvarapanksaprakasa ad 1:66 and Watson (2006: 96). 
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Figure 2: Thematic classification of the twenty views 
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the only Buddhist view, 12 but it is the one that is given in our text (view 
16). With the Buddhists fall the Carvakas. They too maintain (view 17) 
that the individual completely ceases to exist, though for them this ‘liber¬ 
ation’ happens to everyone at death, and is not an achievement accruing 
only to the enlightened. To the right of these two come the Naiyayikas and 
Vaisesikas. They do maintain (view 15) that the individual continues to exist 
in liberation, but without any consciousness or agency. Here we have free¬ 
dom from knowing and doing, but not freedom from existence. Next come 
the Sankhyas (view 1), Advaita Vedantins (view 3) and Pancaratrikas (view 
4). Consciousness continues in liberation for these, but it is a consciousness 
that is completely devoid of objects of experience. The light of consciousness 
is switched on in the liberated souls of these traditions, unlike in liberated 
Naiyayikas and Vaisesikas, but it is a light that, as it were, shines out into 
empty space without illuminating anything. 

So all of these conceptions of liberation deny the presence of any chang¬ 
ing states of consciousness, something that attracted comment from Andre 
Bareau. Having said of Buddhist nirvana (1973: 94) that it either must 
be pure nothingness in which nothing of the person remains, or ‘must have 
resembled a profound and dreamless sleep, a complete unconsciousness’, he 
goes on to write: 

To people who, like all Indians, 13 believed themselves to pass 
without ceasing, without rest, immediately, from one existence to 
another, that is to say from one series of states of consciousness to 
another, that eternal and complete peace of psychic nothingness 
must have seemed desirable, whereas it has always terrified people 
in the West. 14 

This is an important reflection on the question of why a complete lack of 
experience was promoted by some as the highest aspiration and the upper 

12 See Watson and Kataoka (2010: 323, note 82). 

13 It hardly needs to be stated that this is an exaggeration: it was certainly not the case 
that all Indians believed in reincarnation. 

14 We cite here COLLINS’ (1982: 11) translation. Bareau’s own words were (1973: 
94 —95) : des gens qui, conime tous les indiens, croyaient passer sans cesse, sans repos, 
immediatement, d’une existence a l’autre, c’est-a-dire d’une serie d’etats de conscience 
a une autre, cette paix eternelle, definitive, du neant psychique devait sembler desirable 
alors qu’elle a toujours terrifie les hommes d’Occident.’ 
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limit of human achievement. 15 But as we continue along the continuum, we 
will see that such a contentless liberation was desirable neither to all Indians, 
nor even to all of those who believed themselves to pass ceaselessly from one 
incarnation to another. 

Next comes view 12 in our text, according to which liberation consists 
just in freedom from impurity (mala). Here we reach the first view that 
postulates knowing and doing in the liberated state. Then in views 8, n 
and 13, which are examined in some detail in section 5.2 of this Introduc¬ 
tion, the power of knowing becomes expanded in liberation into omniscience, 
though the power of action is not found. In the views dealt with before this 
paragraph, the goal of freedom from suffering is taken to necessitate freedom 
from all cognitive experience, including that which is either pleasurable or 
neutral. In the views so far mentioned in this paragraph, cognitive activ¬ 
ity continues, but it is not clear whether pleasure is present. Pleasure may 
have been regarded as only possible if alternating with suffering, its nature 
and existence deriving from a contrast with the latter. But in view 2 we 
find an explicit rejection of the presupposition that freedom from suffering 
requires also freedom from pleasure; the upholders of this view maintain that 
in liberation souls experience pure, uninterrupted, unexcelled and unbounded 
(suddhanirantaraniratisayanavacchinna) pleasure. 

With the postulation of this kind of pleasure and of omniscience, we have 
arrived at views according to which liberation entails not just the removal of 
life’s possibilities (such as suffering), but the addition of things not possible 
in the life of the unliberated. In other words we have arrived at conceptions 
of liberation that involve an element of ‘freedom to’. This becomes more 
pronounced as we continue through the remaining views. These last two 
views still deny any action on the part of the liberated; though cognitive 
powers may increase, agency decreases. That changes at this point of the 
continuum. 

Liberation as conceived of by the proponents of view 7 involves becoming 
one of God’s principle attendants ( mahagana ), with all the extra powers and 
privileges that this promotion involves. This and view 14 are the only two 
of the twenty that conceive of liberation as an embodied state. According 

*5 An additional point is that freedom from suffering was considered by many to be 
impossible while cognition continued. If the latter is inevitably imbued with suffering, 
to continue to desire cognitive experience is arguably akin to continuing to desire milk, 
in spite of knowing that it contains poison (a Naiyayika comparison). Given that the 
imbibing of one without the other is not possible, it is better to renounce both. 
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to the latter, the liberated soul sheds its samsaric body and sense facul¬ 
ties, but takes on new, highly elevated ( prakrstatara ) ones. This new body 
and sense faculties, which unlike the previous ones are not caused by karma 
and not characterised by pain, allow a liberated existence on another planet 
(tarakabhuvane , literally ‘in a world in the stars’). 

We are nearing the end of the continuum, and the advocates of all of the 
remaining four views claim that the liberated soul is omnipotent. For these 
proponents, to leave behind one’s body and sense faculties as one enters the 
liberated state is not to leave behind the possibility of action; rather it is to 
expand its potential range. It is not the body that acts, nor is the body a 
necessary instrument of agency. It is the agent, i.e. the soul, that acts; and 
its agency consists not in moving, but in causing movement, as a magnet 
causes movement in iron-filings without itself moving. 16 Having thrown off 
the bonds that limit the full expression of its power of action, and without a 
spatially limited body to restrict its sphere of operation (its ‘magnetic field’), 
this sphere becomes equal in extent to that of the soul itself, i.e. all-pervading. 

The difference between the four views (9, 18, 19 and 20) is just that, 
though they all postulate omnipotence and omniscience, in view 9 the oper¬ 
ation of this omnipotence is subject to God’s instigation, so that such souls 
lack complete autonomy. 17 

We now introduce more detail about those views whose treatment by 
Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha is of most philosophical or historical interest. 


2 Vedanta 

There is a difference between the kind of Advaita Vedanta expounded and 
refuted in the verses by Sadyojyotih, and the kind of Advaita Vedanta ex¬ 
pounded and refuted in the commentary. This difference is acknowledged 
by Ramakantha (end of section 2.3), who labels the two kinds parinama- 
vada or parinativedanta (‘transformationism’) and vivartavada or mayavada 
(‘illusionism’). 

The former is not widely known about, since it was superseded by the 

16 See section 2.8 (of the Edition and Translation). 

17 Three views have not been placed on this continuum—5, 6 and 10: any specific 
location for them would be controversial. On the first two see section 2.5. On one inter¬ 
pretation of view io, it involves omniscience and omnipotence (see section 3.2); in that 
case it would fall with 18, 19 and 20 at the very end. 
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mayavada of Mandanamisra and Sankara, after which it soon became ob¬ 
scure. Whose was this parinamavada' ? On which author was Sadyojyotih 
basing his account? Sanderson (2006a: 70-71) has argued that the pari- 
namavada outlined and refuted by Sadyojyotih corresponds exactly with the 
doctrine put forward by Bhartrprapanca in his commentary on the Brhad- 
aranyakopanisat , composed according to NAKAMURA in the middle of the 
sixth century (see Sanderson 2006a: 71, note 42). That text does not sur¬ 
vive, but Anandagiri cites fragments of it, which Hiriyanna (1924) has col¬ 
lected; Sanderson demonstrates their close correspondence with the Veda¬ 
nta known to Sadyojyotih. 

What were the differences between parinamavada and mayavada ? For 
parinamavada brahman evolves into the world of plurality; for mayavada it 
does not, all plurality being simply a product of ignorance. This means we 
can isolate four kinds of difference between the two views. 


(1) Difference in the status of brahman: For parinamavada 
brahman undergoes transformation ( parinamin ); for mayavada 
it does not. For parinamavada brahman is the Material cause 
(upadanakarana ) of the world; for mayavada it is not. 

(2) Difference in the status of the world: For parinamavada 
the world is not unreal; it is of the nature of brahman. For 
mayavada the world is unreal: it is a dream-like illusion {maya) 
resulting from our ignorance, and at liberation it simply disap¬ 
pears, as a dreamworld disappears on waking. 

(3) Difference regarding individual souls (jivas): For pari- 
namavada the relation between brahman and individual souls 
is (material-)cause and effect {karyakaranabhava)\ an individual 
soul is one part ( ekadesa ) of brahman, as the clay in a pot is one 
part of the larger lump from which it was derived. For mayavada 
the relation is not karyakaranabhava or ekadesatva, but aikya, 
complete identity. 

(4) Difference in the nature of liberation: For parinamavada 
liberation consists in the dissolution of the individual soul into 
brahman ; for mayavada it consists in the realisation that one has 
never been different from brahman. No merging into brahman 
takes place; rather simply the ignorance that causes us to see a 
world of plurality ceases. 
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Parinamavada, incidentally, avoids a problem that arises for mayavada 
as a result of the latter’s combining of non-dualism with illusionism: If ev¬ 
erything is of the nature of brahman, then surely the reality of brahman 
guarantees the reality of everything. In other words, a tension results if one 
holds that X is not different from Y, yet also claims: Y is real, X is not. (In 
the case in hand, X = the world; Y = brahman.) This tension does not arise 
for parinamavada , since it does not make the second claim. 

* * * 

That these two views are different, that Sadyojyotih was familiar with only 
parinamavada , and that Ramakantha prefers to expound Vedanta in terms 
of mayavada, since by his time mayavada had become the predominant kind 
of Vedanta—none of these claims are new: all have been pointed out by 
Sanderson (1985: 210, note 41; 2006a: 68-73) an d used by him as evidence 
for an early date for Sadyojyotih. 

But a new point to be made here is that the kind of Vedanta that 
Ramakantha expounds is not precisely the mayavada of Mandanamisra and 
Sankara, differing from it in not insignificant ways. The purpose of the rest of 
this section is to clarify the difference and to show how the Vedanta outlined 
by Ramakantha is in many respects a third kind. 

Ramakantha’s account of Vedanta (section 2.3) begins with standard 
mayavada, drawing on Mandanamisra through both paraphrase and direct 
citation. 18 But his characterisation of the status of individual selves ( jivas ) 
differs from that of mayavada-, he grants jivas less reality and less perma¬ 
nence. He compares them to illusory figments of a dream experience and 
states that liberation consists of their dissolution. The jiva, then, is neither 
real nor eternal. He denies, furthermore, that it can attain true awaken¬ 
ing knowledge. It is not the jiva that is compared to a person waking up, 
but rather the supreme soul; the jivas are elements within the dream of the 
supreme soul and cease to exist when the supreme soul wakes up. 

Ramakantha’s assertion that individual souls are dissolved is more char¬ 
acteristic of parinamavada than mayavada. But in parinamavada the disso¬ 
lution is in the manner of effects being dissolved into their Material cause, 
pots into an undifferentiated lump of clay. In Ramakantha’s Vedanta, by 

18 Ramakantha seems to have no knowledge of Sankara, another thing that has been 
pointed out by SANDERSON (1985: 210, note 41). 
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mdyavdda parinamavdda Ramakantha’s 

Vedanta 


brahman is real 


Y Y Y 


jtvas are not different 
from brahman 


the world is unreal 


Y X Y 

Y Y X 


Figure 3: Three kinds of Vedanta (1) 


contrast, the dissolution is in the manner of illusory figments of a dream 
dissolving when the dreamer wakes up. 

In order to summarise how the kind of Vedanta outlined by Ramakantha 
differs not only from parinamavdda , but also from standard mdyavdda \ we 
can consider them from the point of view of what are often said to be the 
three constituents of mayavada. These three constituents are the claims that: 
brahman is real, the world is unreal, and jivas are not different from brahman. 
All three, then, are assented to by mayavada. Parinamavdda makes the first 
claim, but not the second. How about the third? Yes, for it jivas are non- 
different from brahman , ‘non-different’ at least in the sense that a pot is 
noii-different from the clay that constitutes its Material cause. As for Rama¬ 
kantha s Vedanta, it follows mayavada in making the first two claims, but it 
rejects the third: see Figure 3. 

It is not clear whether Ramakantha’s Vedanta reflects a doctrine put 
forward by Vedantins known to him or whether it was made up by him. If 
the latter, then the most plausible explanation is as follows. He wanted to 
expound mayavada but also to combine it with the claim that individual 
souls dissolve, since that is what is stated in the verse by Sadyojyotih on 
which he is commenting. See Figure 4. 

But in order to give ‘dissolution’ a mayavadic rather than a parinamavadic 
flavour, he characterises it not as the dissolution of an effect into its Material 
cause, but as the dissolution of a dreamworld on waking. Once he has made 
the claim that the jiva dissolves in that sense, he has arrived at a view shared 
neither by parinamavdda nor by mayavada: the unreality of the jiva and its 
fundamental difference from brahman. 
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Figure 4: Three kinds of Vedanta (2) 


3 Pancaratra 

The Pancaratrika opponent begins by mentioning one of the Sankhya proofs 
of the existence of pradhana as the Material cause of bodies and sense- 
faculties. We know, so the argument goes, that clay pots and other objects 
made of clay, which have anvaya 19 with clay, all have clay as their Material 
cause (i.e. they are effects, in the sense of transformations, of clay). So this 
suggests a general principle that anything that has anvaya with X has X as 
its Material cause. 

Observation: Things that have anvaya with clay all have clay 
as their Material cause. 

General Principle: Things that have anvaya with X all have X 
as their Material cause. 

Anvaya, then, can be used to determine that a group of things all have 
one common Material cause. The argument is often briefly stated as: ‘All 
Ys have anvaya’ (the conclusion being that all Ys share the same Material 
cause). 20 To ‘have anvaya’ here is shorthand for ‘have anvaya with the same 
thing (X)’, 21 from which it follows that Ys all have that thing (X) as their 
material cause. 

,9 The precise meaning of anvaya here is discussed below. 

30 Cf. asti pradhdnam, bhedanam anvayadarSandt, ‘Because we find that [all] differ¬ 
entiated objects have anvaya, pradhana exists [as their Material cause]’ (Sastitantra of 
Varsaganya, p. 264 of FRAUWALLNER 1958); and ekaprakrtidarn vyaktam, vikdrdndm an- 
vayadarsandt, ‘Because its transformations are seen to have anvaya, this [whole] manifest 
world has a single Material cause’ (Nydyabhdsya ad 5.2.23, paraphrased by Dharmakirti 
at Vadanyaya p. 65,13-14). 

31 For an example of the fuller formulation, see bhedanam ekajatisamanvayo drstah, 
‘We find that differentiated things have samanvaya with the same type’ (from an unknown 
commentary on Santaraksita’s Tattvasangraha, the first fragment of which has been edited 
and translated by HaRIMOTO and Kano 2008; see p. 16). 
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What is the meaning of anvaya here, for which we also find the synonym 
samanvaya ? The most common usage of anvaya in philosophical Sanskrit is 
to refer to the necessary co-occurrence ( avinabhava ) of two things (such that 
whenever one occurs, the other must also occur) or to the logical concomi¬ 
tance (such that one can be inferred from the other) that results from that 
necessary co-occurrence. That is not the meaning of anvaya in the Sankhya 
argument. First, anvaya in the sense of necessary co-occurrence or logical 
concomitance is a relation possessed by two things. Anvaya in the Sankhya 
argument is a more complex relation that is possessed by a plurality of Ys 
and one X. Secondly, if two things have anvaya in the sense of necessary 
co-occurrence or logical concomitance, no conclusion is entailed about their 
material cause. From the fact that wherever person A goes, person B also 
goes, it does not follow that A’s going and B’s going share the same material 
cause, or that one is the material cause of the other. Or from the fact that 
‘being produced’ ( krtakatva) is logically concomitant with ‘being liable to de¬ 
struction’ ( vinasitva ), it does not follow that these share the same material 
cause, or that one is the material cause of the other. 

Anvaya in the Sankhya argument, which yields a conclusion concerning 
the material cause of the things that possess anvaya, can provisionally be 
translated as ‘common nature’. Pots all have anvaya with clay ( mrdanvaya ), 
i.e. have clay as their common nature, therefore they have clay as their ma¬ 
terial cause. So similarly, argues the Sankhya, bodies and sense-faculties, 
i.e. all that comprises sentient beings apart from their immaterial souls, have 
sukha , duhkha and moha (pleasure, pain and delusion) as their common na¬ 
ture (sukhadyanvaya) , therefore they have something characterised by sukha 
etc. as their material cause (that something being pradhana). So the argu¬ 
ment moves here from the general principle mentioned above, to a particular 
instantiation of that general principle: 


Observation: Things that have anvaya with clay all have clay 
as their material cause 

General Principle: Things that have anvaya with X all have X 
as their material cause. 

Particular instantiation: Bodies and sense-faculties have an¬ 
vaya with sukha etc., therefore they have something characterised 
by sukha etc. as their material cause. 
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Figure 5: The observation that forms the basis of the Sankhya argument 


The particular instantiation is analogous to the observation that forms 
the basis of the argument, as can be seen by the common structure of Figures 
5 and 6. 

We will not pause here to consider why, or in what way, all bodies and 
sense-faculties have pleasure, pain and delusion as their common nature, be¬ 
cause our aim is not to investigate the Sankhya argument, but to understand 
the use to which the Pancaratrika speaker puts it. 

The Sankhya argument is accepted as valid not only by the Pancaratrika 
speaker, but also by Ramakantha, whose ontology derives much from the Sa- 
nkhyas. So the Pancaratrika speaker addresses Ramakantha, saying: since 
you accept this argument as valid, you should apply it also to souls and 
pradhana. They all have anvaya with existence, therefore they should all 
have the same material cause—something characterised by existence . 33 By 


aa It may seem far-fetched to talk of anvaya with existence; after all existence is not 
something material like clay or gold. But sukha, duhkha and moha would not be un¬ 
derstood by many to be material, yet both the Sankhyas and Ramakantha think that it 
is valid to argue that bodies and sense-faculties have anvaya with sukha etc. and hence 
have something of the nature of sukha etc. as their material cause. So it is perhaps not 
inconsistent of the Pancaratrika to argue that if that is accepted as valid, it should also 
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Kdryakaranas = psycho-physical organisms consisting of body and faculties 

Figure 6: The particular instantiation of the general principle in the Sankhya 
argument 


starting with a Sankhya / Saiva Siddhanta argument, the Pancaratrikas thus 
reach the conclusion that souls and pradhana both emerge from a greater 
material cause, and will subsequently return to it (as pots return to clay)—a 
conclusion which is completely at odds with the strict dualism of mind and 
matter, and the irreducible plurality of souls, that characterise the thought 
of Sankhya and the Saiva Siddhanta. The Pancaratrikas name this supreme 
material cause Para Prakrti or Mahavibhuti; and they identify it with Va- 
sudeva or Narayana. See Figure 7. 

It is the source of everything in the universe: both sentient souls and in¬ 
sentient matter. Hence souls are temporary transformations of Para Prakrti: 
they arise from it and they disappear back into it at liberation. The search 
for liberation is thus, on this view, a search for a return to one’s source, 
something that is not true of any of the other twenty positions apart from 
that of Transformationist Vedanta. 

Indeed the closeness of this position to the parinamavada outlined in the 
previous section will be apparent. Ramakantha actually maintains that the 


be accepted that souls and pradhana , both having anvaya with existence, have something 
of the nature of existence as their single material cause. 
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Figure 7: The Pancaratrika position 

two views are identical in holding that selves emerge out of a Supreme Cause 
(paramakdrana) and dissolve into it at liberation, the only difference being 
that Transformationist Vedanta names this Supreme Cause brahman , and 
Pancaratra names it Narayana ( Naresvaraparlksaprakasa 1:54, P- 9 'h 

We have not classified this as a theistic view, even though it was the view 
of the Pancaratra Vaisnavas. It could be argued to be theistic to the extent 
that Para Prakrti or Mahavibhuti is personfied by being identified with V 
sudeva or Narayana. But Vasudeva or Narayana on this view is not anythmg 
other than the stuff out of which the created universe is composed. We do not 
have here, as in the other theistic views in the text, two separate things, an 
efficient cause (nimittakdmna) , namely God, and a separate material cause 

(upaddnakarana) upon which God acts. . _ . 

P That is the way the Pancaratrika position is laid out m the purvapaksa 
section (2.4). (Note that this Pancaratra doctrine known to Ramakantha is 
strikingly different from that of the surviving Samhitas or of Yamunacarya.) 
When it'comes to be refuted, Ramakantha confronts it with his own view of 
mind-matter dualism and soul-pluralism: material causes (upadanakarana) 
are all insentient and anything that emerges from a material cause must be 
insentient; sentient things (souls/selves), on the other ^and axe eter y 
separate monads, which cannot disappear into a larger whole, losing 
individual identities. 
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We deal here with a question that will always be relevant so long as 
the suspicion persists that we may consist of more than just a body and its 
attributes. If we do, and some part of us survives the death and disintegration 
of the body, then the question arises as to whether we will continue as an 
individual or will merge into something greater. Are we like clay objects, 
destined someday to lose our individuality and our separateness from each 
other, as we merge back into a common source? Or do the boundaries of our 
individual selves always remain constant? 23 

How to decide this question? For the Pancaratrika, the fact that selves 
all have anvaya with existence means that they must all arise from and 
subsequently dissolve into a single existent thing. Ramakantha accepts that 
if selves did have anvaya with existence, then they would indeed arise from 
and return to a single existent thing. So he argues (section 3.13.5) that they 
do not have anvaya with existence. Only thus can he retain his view that 
selves always have been, and always will be, separate. Does the passage leave 
us with any means of determining who is right? In other words, does it leave 
us with means of determining whether selves have anvaya ? 

Before answering that question we need to focus on the meaning of an¬ 
vaya. We have said earlier that anvaya could provisionally be translated as 
‘common nature’. In fact, although this is the meaning in which the Panca¬ 
ratrika uses the term, Ramakantha uses it in a narrower sense. The fact that 
‘common nature’ is how the Pancaratrika is understanding the term can be 
seen from the following two points that he makes. (1) If selves did not have 
anvaya , they would not have anything in common and hence we would not 
be able to use one word to refer to all of them (section 313.5.6). (2) If 
selves did not have anvaya with existence, it would follow that they did not 
exist (section 3.13.5.5). The first point clearly only makes sense if anvaya 
just means common nature. Similarly the second only makes sense if selves’ 
‘having anvaya with existence’ means their having existence as their nature. 

33 Brian Magee in his article ‘What I Believe’ (2002) considers that there are three 
possibilities for what happens to us at death: complete annihilation, continuation of in¬ 
dividuality, or merging into something greater. To illustrate the last possibility he gives 
the example of rivers, destined to enter the ocean, spread out into it, mingle with the 
water that is already there, and thereby lose their separate identities. The river example 
is slightly different from the chosen example of the Pancaratrika, that of clay objects, in 
that part of the point of the latter is that they, and hence we, have all emerged from 
an undifferentiated source. But this difference could be lessened by maintaining that the 
source of rivers can be traced back to rainfall, which comes from clouds, which come from 
the ocean. 
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But for Ramakantha selves do not have anvaya and yet they are qual¬ 
itatively identical to each other: all fundamental aspects of their nature 
they have in common with all other selves. And despite not having anvaya 
with existence, they do of course exist in his view. So we can conclude that 
Ramakantha conceptualises anvaya differently. Furthermore, we can proba¬ 
bly concur that he is right to do so. For if the argument from possession of 
anvaya to possession of a single material cause is indeed valid, as both sides of 
this debate agree, then anvaya cannot simply mean ‘common nature’. There 
are many things which share a common nature and yet do not have that as 
their common material cause. A brown pot and a brown butterfly both have 
brownness as a common nature, but they do not have the same brown thing 
as their common material cause. Cows all have cowness as their common 
universal, but that universal is not their material cause. And if merely to 
exist, i.e. to have existence as part of one’s nature, were equivalent to hav¬ 
ing anvaya with existence, then problems would result for the Pancaratrika. 
Para Prakrti exists for the Pancaratrika, yet if it had anvaya with existence 
it could not be the Supreme Cause: it and all other things that had an¬ 
vaya with existence would have to emerge from some greater material cause. 
There would thus be an infinite regress if to exist were equivalent to having 
anvaya with existence. 

So Ramakantha seems to be correct not only that anvaya must be more 
narrowly conceived than ‘common nature’, but also that the Pancaratrikas 
themselves require it to be more narrowly conceived. For only then can it 
follow that a group of things that have anvaya with one thing all have that one 
thing as their common material cause; so only then can the Pancaratrikas 
use anvaya either to infer that bodies and sense-faculties have a common 
material cause or to infer that selves and pradhana have a common material 
cause. 

Ramakantha does at one point state explicitly what his narrowed down 
conception of anvaya is (section 3.13.5.6.2). He defines anvaya as ‘the con¬ 
tinuity ( anuvrtti ) of a thing (e.g. clay) in an effect (e.g. a pot) and in each of 
its parts (e.g. the neck and bottom of a pot), [and] elsewhere even in quite 
dissimilar objects (e.g. clay dishes), in every case in that very form (i.e. in the 
form of clay)’ (yd tv arthasya karye pratyavayavam canyatra visadrsatare ’pi 
vastuni tenaiva rupena sarvatraivanuvrttih, so ’nvaya ucyate). The contents 
of the brackets in the translation are supplied from the surrounding context. 

Anvaya, then, is for him continuity, the continuous existence of something 
in its effects, and in every single part of those effects. Ramakantha gives this 
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definition as part of an attempt to distinguish anvaya from ‘being of the 
same type’ (samanajatiyatva), whether the latter is unpacked in a Naiyayika 
manner as possession of the same universal ( samanya ), or in Ramakantha’s 
Saiva manner as simply the similarity ( sadrsya ) of individuals to each other. 
Prom the definition it can be seen that certain things that are not of the same 
type, for example different parts of a pot such as the neck and the bottom, 
do have anvaya: they have continuity with clay. (That they are not of the 
same type can be seen from their thoroughly dissimilar shape, from the fact 
that we do not have the same cognition in response to them, and from the 
way that we do not use the same word to refer to them.) Conversely certain 
things that do not have anvaya according to this definition, such as a golden 
pot, a silver pot and a clay pot, are clearly of the same type. 

If a group of things have anvaya, they arise from the same material cause, 
but they are not necessarily of the same type, and one word cannot necessarily 
be used of all of them. If a group of things are of the same type (jdti), then 
one word can be used of all of them, but they do not necessarily have anvaya 
and they do not necessarily arise from the same material cause. 

So Ramakantha has arrived at a narrower conception of anvaya, such that 
possession of anvaya now validly entails possession of a common material 
cause. Anvaya for him is not just any kind of common nature, but the 
particular kind of common nature that is shared by derivatives of the same 
material cause. The Pancaratrika was employing the concept as though it 
meant any kind of common nature, including sameness of type (hence his 
assumption that things denoted by one word must have anvaya), but Rama¬ 
kantha has been able to differentiate coherently anvaya from sameness of 
type. 

To return to the question of whether the passage leaves us with any means 
of determining who is right about whether selves are eternally separate mon¬ 
ads or temporary transformations of a greater material cause: the question is 
now whether on this narrowed down conception of anvaya selves have anvaya. 
If they do, the Pancaratrika wins; if they do not, Ramakantha wins. 

If anvaya just meant common nature, then the Pancaratrika would have 
been right that selves had anvaya, for both sides agree that selves have the 
kind of common nature that consists in belonging to the same type. But 
this no longer follows. Ramakantha has successfully shown that possession 
of a common nature is not equivalent to possession of anvaya, and is not 
sufficient to conclude possession of a single material cause. 
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Ramakantha has thus been successful in undermining the Pancaratrika’s 
arguments in favour of selves’ possession of anvaya. The Pancaratrika can no 
longer point to possession of the same type (jati), or denotability by the same 
word, as evidence of anvaya. But that does not mean that selves do not have 
anvaya, it just means that the considerations the Pancaratrika puts forward 
as indicating their possession of anvaya are inconclusive. Selves share the 
same type, and not all things that share the same type have anvaya , but 
some do: clay pots for example. So although selves’ possession of anvaya is 
not entailed by their possession of the same type, it is not precluded by it 
either. Ramakantha overstates his case: he satisfactorily shows that there is 
no conclusive evidence that selves have anvaya , but he takes that to mean 
that they definitely do not have anvaya, which does not follow. 

Could the narrower definition of anvaya not rule out selves as suitable 
anvaya-possessors? The definition evokes clay objects as a paradigm, and 
effectively defines anvaya as that particular relation that unites things like 
clay objects. When the kind of relation that unites clay objects such as pots, 
dishes, pot-necks, pot-bottoms etc. is found in another group, that group 
has anvaya. But this cannot serve as a criterion for settling a dispute over 
whether selves have anvaya: those who think that they do will say that they 
have the kind of relation that clay objects have; those who think they do 
not will deny that they have the kind of relation that clay objects have (and 
maintain, like Ramakantha, that they just have sameness of type). 

The definition also particularises anvaya by describing it as the continuity 
(anuvrtti ) of a thing ( artha ) in effects ( karyas ). But that means that we 
need to know whether things are effects in order to know whether they have 
anvaya. Yet that is exactly what we do not know and what we want to find 
out. What we need, but what Ramakantha has not supplied, is a non-circular 
definition of anvaya that can allow us to know whether things have anvaya 
even if we do not know whether they are effects of one material cause. 

Ramakantha has achieved a definition that establishes the pervasion be¬ 
tween possession of anvaya and possession of a single material cause; the hetu 
is no longer inconclusive ( anaikantika ). But we cannot know whether it is 
established ( siddha ) in a particular proof-subject ( paksa ) unless we already 
know that the things in question are effects of a single material cause; and 
in that case the inference is redundant. 
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4 Buddhists and Carvakas 


Both the Buddhists and Carvakas are said to hold the position of ‘cessation 
of everything’. There is an intended contrast here with the view immediately 
preceding this in the text: that of ‘cessation of cognition and agency’. For 
the proponents of that view, the Naiyayikas and Vaisesikas, there is at least 
something that in liberation survives this cessation of cognition and agency, 
namely an unconscious soul. But in the liberated state of the Buddhists 
and Carvakas there is no self, no perceiver, no consciousness: nothing at all 
remains of the individual. 24 

Ramakantha’s treatment of ‘cessation of everything’ is divided into two 
sections—Buddhist and Carvaka—but they form a continuum for various 
reasons: his refutation of Buddhism is not complete until he has reached 
the end of the Carvaka section; his Carvaka opponent employs Buddhist 
arguments; 25 and at the end of the Carvaka section Ramakantha cites part 
of a Buddhist verse, which suggests that he is still addressing Buddhists. 

4.1 Buddhists 

Ramakantha’s Buddhist gives the following argument for liberation being 
‘cessation of everything’. (1) Consciousness is by nature a perceiver ( grahaka ). 
(2) A perceiver depends on perceived objects (grahyas). (3) Perceived ob¬ 
jects are unreal ( avasturupa ). (4) Therefore the perceiver is unreal, false 
(bhranta ). (5) Hence the cessation of both perceiver (i.e. consciousness) and 
perceived objects is brought about by a correct cognition that apprehends 
their falsity. 26 

Ramakantha’s refutation of this position consists primarily in arguing for 
the reality and permanence of the perceiver. His target is the Buddhist idea 
of a stream of momentary perceivers. The Buddhist opponent proceeds in 
the following way (section 3.10.2). He first shows that the stream of con¬ 
sciousness is plural, then argues that there is no self or perceiver beyond that. 
For such a thing can neither be perceived nor inferred. The only way it could 
be inferred would be if all we were aware of were objects of cognition ( grahya , 
prakasya ) and not the perceiver ( grahaka , prakasaka ) of these objects. Then 

24 See note 12 for the point that this was not the only Buddhist view. 

25 He uses the DharmakTrtian inference of momentariness. 

a6 See note 226 for the point that Ramakantha’s Buddhist is taking a Yogacara argu¬ 
ment and twisting it in order to derive a Vaibhasika conclusion. 
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something imperceptible would arguably have to be postulated as the per- 
ceiver of these objects (section 3.10.2.2.6). But Ramakantha agrees with 
the Buddhist that we perceive not only objects of cognition, but also the 
cognition itself that perceives those objects. Hence there can certainly be no 
grounds for inferring an imperceptible self as the perceiver: something per¬ 
ceptible, namely cognition, is ready to hand to fill the role of perceiver. What 
needs to be determined—the precise issue that separates the Buddhist and 
the fsaiva—is whether this perceiving cognition is permanent or momentary. 

Ramakantha’s way of arriving at the former conclusion is to give a line 
of argument that occurs also in the Naresvarapanksaprakasa (ad 1:5). It 
has been described, analysed and reflected on at length in Watson (2006: 
209-255), (2010a: 298-303) and (forthcoming); so we will not repeat here 
what has been said there. 

4.2 Carvakas 

By the end of the Buddhist section, Ramakantha believes he has established 
the permanence of the perceiver only from birth to death. Thus he has to 
overcome the Carvaka view that sentience arises from the body and neither 
pre-exists nor outlasts it. He argues that memory of past lives can be both 
directly perceived (in the case of those rare individuals who can directly re¬ 
member some of their previous incarnations) and inferred. Two arguments 
are given to elaborate the latter claim, both based on the behaviour of new¬ 
born babies. 

(1) The argument from Nyayasutra 3.1.21: The fact that newborn babies 
act in order to get the mother’s breast milk implies a desire for that milk, 
which implies knowledge that the milk is there and will bring a desired result. 
Since this knowledge cannot be acquired in the very brief time since this life 
begun, it must have been acquired in a previous life. 

(2) The argument from the Vakyapadiya (1:130) that the baby would 
not be able to cry without knowledge of how to do so from a past life. For 
the production of sound in crying requires the placing of the instruments of 
articulation in the appropriate place, the timely impelling of breath upwards, 
and the striking of this breath against one of the points of articulation from 
the chest up to the nose. 

The Carvaka responds by pointing to such involuntary actions as yawn¬ 
ing, sneezing, falling asleep; if these can occur in newborn children without 
requiring memories from past lives, why can’t the two kinds of action just 
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mentioned. In order to illustrate that the latter two kinds of action are dif¬ 
ferent from the involuntary ones, Ramakantha examines what is involved in 
the child’s drinking of milk. It involves drawing in milk until one’s mouth 
is full, not vomiting it out, and swallowing—swallowing, moreover, in such a 
way that the baby at that time arranges its breath so as not to choke. This 
is different from yawning, sneezing and the like in that it is preceded by a 
conscious intention. That is indicated by the fact that unlike those invol¬ 
untary actions, it is aimed at getting what is desired (the cessation of one’s 
hunger) and avoiding what is not desired (choking). 

From the fact that in each life children exhibit this kind of behaviour that 
requires memories from a previous life, Ramakantha infers a beginningless 
sequence of lives, and hence a beginningless self running through all of those 
lives. He then takes the beginninglessness of the self as evidence that it 
cannot cease. 

At this point (section 3.11.5) the Carvaka argues that even a beginningless 
self must be accepted to be perishable ( vindsin ), because it is the agent 
of effects. He avails himself of the DharmakTrtian argument that whatever 
is capable of producing effects must be momentary, and thus substitutes 
the idea of a beginningless and unceasing self with one that is formed of 
a beginningless sequence of discrete entities, each one ceasing after having 
existed only for one moment. 

What we have here is a very un-Carvaka move: an admission on the part 
of the Carvaka opponent that the perceiver must be beginningless, at least 
in the sense that a Buddhist stream of consciousness is beginningless. The 
arguments that Ramakantha gives from the Nyayasutra and Vakyapadiya are 
taken to be successful in establishing a beginningless sequence of past lives; 
but what stretches back through these lives is not a permanent self but a 
momentary stream. This does not imply that any Carvaka ever held this 
view; it is just that Ramakantha structures his argument in such a way that 
the Carvaka, having been defeated to some extent, falls back on a Buddhist 
position in order to avoid accepting a permanent, unitary self. Hence from 
this point on the opponent will not be referred to as a Carvaka, but rather as 
a Ksanikavadin, i.e. an adherent of the Buddhist doctrine of momentariness. 

The Ksanikavadin argues that a producer of effects must be momentary, 
because if it continued to exist, it would in every subsequent moment of its 
existence produce exactly the same effect that it did in the first moment 
(and we do not observe that to be the case). If in the second moment it 
produced something different, or produced nothing at all, its nature would 
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have changed, which means that it could not be the same thing. The presup¬ 
position that can be seen to drive the argument is that qualitative difference 
implies numerical difference: any difference in a thing’s nature ( svabhava ) 
entails that we are not in fact dealing with one thing. This presupposition 
is shared by Ramakantha and the Ksanikavadin. 

How, then, does Ramakantha explain that a producer of effects can not 
produce for a certain period of time and then produce something, as a seed 
produces nothing when it is in the granary, but does produce a sprout after 
having been planted in the earth? He denies that any change in the nature 
of the thing is required for it to produce an effect. The change that produces 
the effect is the presence of auxiliary causes such as earth and moisture. 

Against this the Ksanikavadin gives three options that Ramakantha can 
take, each of them problematic. If the seed is capable of producing a sprout, 
then it should produce it even in the absence of the auxiliaries (while still in 
the granary). If it is not capable of producing a sprout, it would not produce 
it even in the presence of the auxiliaries (in the field). If it derives its capacity 
to produce the sprout from the auxiliaries, then it was not capable before and 
becomes capable afterwards, which means its nature changes, which means 
that it is not one thing. 

Ramakantha responds by naming the nature of a seed as the capacity to 
produce a sprout when in the presence of certain auxiliaries, such as water 
and earth. If a thing’s nature can be specified only as either capable or not 
capable of producing a particular effect, then the Ksanikavadin’s arguments 
are hard to overcome. But once Ramakantha has included within the def¬ 
inition of a thing’s nature the fact that it is capable of producing an effect 
only when certain additional factors are there, the three difficulties that the 
Ksanikavadin has pointed to can be avoided. A thing can be incapable of 
producing an effect in the absence of its required auxiliaries, and capable in 
their presence, without there being any change in its nature. For its nature 
is at all times the same: to produce an effect when in the presence of certain 
specific auxiliaries. Extrapolating from the seed to the self, one can say that 
the nature of the self is at all times the same: to see a blue object when 
in the presence of a blue object, a red object when in the presence of a red 
object, etc. 27 


37 For more on Ramakantha’s explanation of how a self could perceive different objects 
without any change in its nature, see Watson (2006: 334-3^2), (2009b) and (forthcom¬ 
ing). 
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The challenge from the DharmakTrtian argument having been responded 
to in this fashion, Ramakantha takes it that momentariness has been suc¬ 
cessfully avoided, and that the permanent perceiver that was inferred before 
the challenge can be retained. He rounds off the whole Buddhist / Carvaka 
section by alluding to the Buddhist argument about the unreality and conse¬ 
quent cessation of perceivers and perceived objects. Given that the perceiver 
has now been established to be indestructible, and given that perceived ob¬ 
jects are real, neither of them, he says, cease at liberation. Since neither of 
them cease, and since the soul’s impurity does cease, its perception of objects 
becomes perfected, i.e. it becomes omniscient. 

5 Atimarga 28 

As mentioned above (p. 18), after Ramakantha has elaborated the first seven¬ 
teen views, he introduces the remaining three as put forward by ‘those of our 
own religion’ ( samanatantrikas ), contrasting them with all of the previous 
ones, which he sees as advanced by other religions ( tantrantaras ). 

These three are close to, but not identical with, the Saiva Siddhanta view 
of Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha. What all four views have in common is that 
they hold liberation to consist in becoming the same as Siva ( sivasamata ), 
where ‘same as’ means not ‘numerically identical with’, but ‘qualitatively 
identical to’. The liberated soul does not dissolve into, thereby losing its sep¬ 
arateness from, God ( isvara ), but rather takes on the same qualities (gunas) 
as God, namely omniscience ( sarvajnatva) and omnipotence (sarvakartrtva). 
The only difference between liberated souls ( muktatmans ) and God is that 
the latter has always been liberated ( anadimukta ) whereas the former have 
first been bound souls ( pasvs). 

What separates the three samanatantrika views from each other and from 
the Saiddhantika view of Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha are their explana¬ 
tions of how these two qualities come to belong to the liberated soul. Ra- 
makantha’s own view, following Sadyojyotih, is that even before liberation 
omniscience and omnipotence already exist in the soul, but in an unmanifest 
state. They are blocked by the soul’s Impurity (mala), and when this Impu¬ 
rity is removed they become manifest. Becoming omniscient and omnipotent 
involves no new qualities appearing at the time of moksa, but simply the 

a8 This term atimarga is what SANDERSON (2006b: 163) has argued to be the most 
appropriate label for ‘the non-Agamic Saivism of the Pasupatas and related systems’. 
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soul’s power of cognition and action ( jnanakriyasakti ) becoming unhindered. 
The nature ( svarupa ) of the power to cognize and act does not change at all; 
it is like a light shining forth always the same from the core of the soul. But 
before liberation the light is blocked by a covering that partially surrounds 
it, whereas after liberation it shines forth unobstructed. How do the three 
samanatantrika views differ from this? 

View 18: The Arising ( utpada ) of the Qualities of God The pro¬ 
ponents of this view 29 hold that omniscience and omnipotence arise in the 
soul at the time of liberation, having not existed there before. Ramakantha 
rejects this view on the grounds that anything that arises is non-eternal, so 
since these two qualities would be non-eternal, moksa would be a merely 
transitory condition. 

View 20: Possession ( avesa ) by the Qualities of God Some hold 
that the liberated soul is possessed by God’s omniscience and omnipotence, 
like someone possessed by a spirit. Ramakantha holds that if this were the 
case, the liberated soul would lack autonomy, being under the control of God, 
as the possessed person is under the control of the spirit. Thus a soul in such 
a condition would not even be the same as God, since he would be under the 
control of another, whereas God is under the control of no one. 

View 19: Transference ( sarikrdnti ) of God’s Qualities This view 
is identified by Ramakantha as the view of the Pasupatas. It claims that 
God’s qualities are transferred ( sankranta ) into the soul, like the smell of 
musk into a cloth, or like a flame from one wick to another. Sadyojyotih 
devotes no less than twenty-eight and a half verses to refuting it; after this 
the next highest number of verses is four (for the refutations of Vedanta and 
Sankhya). Given the immense priority that Sadyojyotih assigns to it (the 
verses devoted to its refutation amount to 58% of the refutation section, and 
48% of the entire text of the Paramoksanirasakdrikd— for the refutation of 
just one out of the twenty positions), and given that Sadyojyotih and Rama¬ 
kantha provide much information about the Pasupata view that is not found 
in any of the small number of surviving Pasupata sources (or in any other 
source that we know of), we will now deal with it in some detail. 

a9 They are given by Ramakantha, not in this text but in the Matangavrtti (ad knyapada 
8:ioc-i2b), as the Kalamukhas; see note 234 for more information. 
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5.1 Pasupatas 

As just stated, the Pasupatas, or Sankrantivadins, maintain that at libera¬ 
tion omniscience and omnipotence are transferred into the soul from God. 
Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha claim that it is quite implausible that the qual¬ 
ities of God can be transferred from one substrate to another, since there is 
no example ( drstanta ) of any quality ( guna ) separating from its substrate 
(asraya / dravya ) and transferring to a new one. 

Thus the Sankrantivadin opponent puts forward (sections 3.9.iff.) a series 
of examples as analogous to the hypothetical transference of God’s qualities 
into the liberated soul. In each case Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha argue that 
the examples are not parallel. 

(1) Transference of Knowledge 

The Sankrantivadin begins by pointing to the way that knowledge can be 
transferred from teacher to pupil. The Siddhantin’s response is that when 
the pupil understands something, this is not because the teacher’s knowledge 
has been transferred; rather knowledge arises in the pupil. This knowledge 
is distinct from the knowledge of the teacher, but of the same kind: numeri¬ 
cally distinct but qualitatively similar. So if we talk of transference here, it 
is purely metaphorical. Nothing has actually been transferred, because the 
teacher’s knowledge stays where it is: he does not suddenly lose his under¬ 
standing of what he has taught. 

(2) Transference of Merit ( punya ) and Sin (papa) 

The Pasupata adduces two smrti verses (section 3.9.2) to the effect that if 
you criticise and insult someone good, and they remain calm and do not 
criticise you back, your merit passes to them, and their sin passes to you. 30 
Again the Siddhantin’s response is that it is not that one person’s merit or sin 
is actually transferring. Rather some new merit arises in the criticised, calm 
person, and some new sin arises in the criticiser. So here too we are dealing 
with something new arising, not the transference of something pre-existent. 

30 As is well known (see e.g. Ingalls 1962), Pasupata observance included the provoking 
of criticism in order to effect a transfer of merit and sin (Pasupatasutra 3.6, 3.9, 4.6 and 
4.8). It is possible that Pasupatas used to adduce these smrti verses in order to explain 
the principle behind their practice. 
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(3) Transference of a Flame 

The Sankrantivadin next adduces the example of a flame transferring from 
one wick to another. Not surprisingly, the Siddhantin responds in the same 
manner as he has to the first two examples: this involves, he argues, not the 
transference of one and the same flame, but the arising of a new flame. This 
flame example, furthermore, is inappropriate for a second reason, namely 
that flames are not qualities. 

(4) Transference of Universals 

The Sankrantivadin argues that universals (samanyas) must be assumed to 
transfer for the following reason. Once a new individual, such as a baby 
cow, has been born, it possesses the universal, cowness. Yet in the moment 
preceding the birth, cowness was not present at that location. How did it get 
there? How did the newly arisen individual come to possess its universal? 
Cowness did exist in the mother cow, and the new born emerges from her; 
therefore it is natural to suppose that cowness transfers to the new born from 
the mother. 

The Siddhantin gives four levels of response to this. 

(A) The above reasoning presupposes the Naiyayika-Vaisesika 
distinction between universals and individuals. 31 But for the Sai- 
ddhantikas there is no entity cowness that is ontologically distinct 
from individual cows; cowness is just the fact that different indi¬ 
vidual cows are similar to each other. 

(B) Even if universals were separate from individuals, they could 
still not transfer. The proper relation between an individual and 
its universal is one of manifester and manifested. It is part of the 
nature of an individual to manifest a certain universal. Therefore 
it always exists with a universal and a universal- can only exist as 
manifested by an individual. But both of these principles would 
be violated if a universal could transfer: a universal would be on 
its own during its transference, and an individual would be on its 
own in its first moment, before its universal arrived. 

31 Of relevance to the still open question of the precise relationship between the Pasu- 
patas and the Naiyayikas / Vaisesikas is the fact that three times in this passage the Pasu- 
pata argues using Naiyayika-Vaisesika presuppositions. 
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(C) Even if universals were separate from individuals, they could 
still not transfer for another reason. They are lacking in form 
( amurta ), and neither the Pasupatas nor any other disputants 
accept that something without form can move. 

(D) Even if universals could transfer, that would not help the 
Sankrantivadin, for universals are not qualities. 


(5) Transference of Smells 

Thus far the Sankrantivadin has only managed to give examples of things 
that either arise rather than transfer, or are not qualities. His next example, 
that of the transference of the smell of musk into a cloth that touches the 
location of the musk, at least avoids both of those faults. The problem with it 
is that it is not a case of the transference of a quality away from its substrate. 
Rather what is actually happening is that tiny particles of musk transfer on 
to the cloth, carrying their smell with them. 32 

(6) Transference of Conciousness into Non-Conscious 
Matter 

The Sankrantivadin’s next example—transference of consciousness into in¬ 
sentient matter—purports to avoid all of the three types of problem encoun¬ 
tered so far, i.e. to be a case of transference rather than of arising, to be of 
a quality, and to be of one that leaves its substrate. The argument is that 
insentient matter would not be able to produce anything unless the power of 
consciousness of some agent entered it. The Saiddhantikas maintained, like 
the Sankhyas, that the world evolves out of an unconscious Ur-matter. Un¬ 
like the Sankhyas, however, they maintained that this Primal Matter would 
not evolve into the world if it were not penetrated by Siva’s consciousness. 
This may be what Sadyojyotih has in mind when he speaks in his verse 
(24) of the transference of consciousness into insentient things. But Rama- 
kantha sees the verse as speaking of clay producing a pot with the help of 
the potter’s consciousness. In order for this to happen the clay must have 

33 This is at least how the Saivaparibhasa, which is drawing on this passage in the 
Pammoksanirdsakdrikdvrtti , responds to this example. Sadyojyotih does not bring up the 
example in his verses, and what precise response Ramakantha intends is not clear: see 
note 348. 
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ghatotpadanasakti , the power to produce a pot. But something cannot have 
the power to produce or act unless it also has the power of consciousness. 
Thus clay, when producing a pot, must temporarily be connected with the 
power of consciousness of some agent, i.e. the potter. For how else can we 
explain that clay, which being insentient is not capable of producing an ef¬ 
fect on its own, is capable of producing a pot when a potter comes into the 
equation? Thus we must assume that it becomes the locus of the potter s 
powers of cognition and action; they transfer into it. 

The Siddhantin, having pointed (ad verse 26) to some unwanted conse¬ 
quences that would result if these powers really did transfer into insentient 
matter, argues that when cognition or agency is attributed to a material 
cause such as clay, this is merely metaphorical. The powers of cognition 
and action remain in the potter; they are the cause of the transformation of 
the clay; the clay is the locus of the effect. What enables and provokes the 
metaphorical usage is thus a conflation of cause and effect. 


(7) Transference of Heat 

For his next example, the Pasupata avails himself of the Naiyayika and 
Vaisesika explanation of hot water. 33 Although water that has been heated 
seems to be hot, it is one of the defining features of water that its quality 
of ‘touch’ or ‘temperature’ ( sparsa ) is cold. Therefore it cannot have lost 
that and taken on the different quality of warm touch. Rather atoms of fire 
(tejas) have entered the water and are mingling there alongside the water 
atoms. Though we experience the water as hot, we are actually experiencing 
heat from the fire atoms, not from the water atoms. 

Just as the heat remains in the fire atoms, but makes itself felt in the 
water, so God’s qualities of omniscience and omnipotence remain in God, 
but show their influence in a soul undergoing liberation. In both cases qual¬ 
ities bring about an effect in something else, while remaining in their own 
substrate. 

The Siddhantin’s response is that if the qualities of omniscience and om¬ 
nipotence remain in God, in other words if the omniscience and omnipotence 
in the liberated soul are not the soul’s qualities but have come from and 
remain in God, then it is not the soul that is knowing and doing, but God 


33 Cf. notes 31 and 34. 
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who is knowing and doing for the soul. The soul is thus not autonomous and 
hence could not be fully liberated. 

(8) Omniscience and Omnipotence through Contact 

In order to avoid the problem of a lack of autonomy, the Sankrantivadin 
shifts his position slightly and maintains that it is as a result of contact with 
God’s omniscience and omnipotence that the soul too becomes omniscient 
and omnipotent. How does this avoid the problem of a lack of autonomy? 
In the previous example the water’s qualities were completely irrelevant; the 
heat in the water is explained entirely by the heat in the fire atoms. So 
parallelism suggests that the omniscience and omnipotence that appear to 
be in the soul have nothing to do with the soul’s qualities, but are just the 
omniscience and omnipotence of God. But in this position God’s omniscience 
and omnipotence no longer supplant and make redundant the soul’s qualities, 
but cause omniscience and omnipotence in the soul. Though the Sankranti- 
vadin does not use it at this juncture, a flame would be a good example to 
illustrate this particular position: through contact of a flame with a wick, 
a new flame arises on the new wick, such that we now have two .flames (= 
two sets of omniscience and omnipotence), even though the new one ‘comes 
from’ the previously existent one. 

The Siddhantin could perhaps have responded that this is hardly stan¬ 
dard Sankrantivada, involving as it does the rise of something new. But he 
points to a different problem: if mere contact with God’s omniscience and 
omnipotence were enough to bring about omniscience and omnipotence in 
that which is contacted, then everything would become omniscient and om¬ 
nipotent, even insentient things; for everything is an object of, i.e. in contact 
with, God’s omniscience. 

(9) Transference of light 

The Siddhantin has thus far shown each of the Sankrantivadin’s examples 
to be unsatisfactory. But at this point he puts a different kind of challenge. 
He says: even if you were able to come up with an example of a quality 
transferring away from its substrate, you would be faced with a serious prob¬ 
lem. Parallelism between that example and the case of God would mean that 
God’s omniscience and omnipotence would leave him in order to enter the 
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liberated soul, and God would be left without omniscience and omnipotence. 
Thus your whole search for an example is misguided. 

The Sankrantivadin responds by coming up with an example of some¬ 
thing that transfers to a new location yet also remains present at its initial 
location, namely the light of a flame as it spreads out from the flame and 
illuminates the surrounding area. The Siddhantin’s response is that anything 
that remains at its present location yet also spreads out from there must be 
subject to transformation; and anything that is subject to transformation 
is insentient. Thus if the qualities of God remain in God yet also spread 
into the liberated soul, it undesirably follows that they would be subject to 
transformation and hence insentient. 

(10) Quality-Universals as opposed to Quality-Individuals 

The Sankrantivadin response is to maintain that the quality of omniscience 
(and omnipotence) that exists both in God and in liberated souls is not a 
vyakti , an individual instance, of that quality, but rather its jati: its type 
or universal. Just as many different instances of a particular substance all 
share a common universal that exists in all of them at once, so also different 
instances of a particular quality such as blueness or omniscience are assumed 
here to have a common universal existing in all of them. Even though it 
is true that the vyakti of God’s omniscience (and omnipotence) cannot also 
exist in liberated souls, the jati of God’s omniscience (and omnipotence) 
can. 34 The Siddhantin’s response is that a jati of a quality is nothing other 
than the quality itself. 

(11) Transference of Particles of God 

The main reason, the Siddhantin asserts, that the Sankrantivadin is having 
difficulty coming up with a suitable example of transference of a quality is 
that only substances can transfer; qualities cannot move around on their own, 
changing location independently of the substances to which they belong. 

Hence the final move of the Sankrantivadin is to accept that the qualities 
of omniscience and omnipotence do not separate from their substrate, and 
to propose that they transfer to the liberated soul together with their sub¬ 
strate, namely a particle of God. This is countered by the Siddhantin on the 

34 This is the third time that the PaSupata argumentation appeals to Naiyayika- 
Vaisesika categories. 
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grounds that it infringes the principle of economy of postulation (the Indian 
equivalent of Ockam’s razor): it necessitates postulating so many different 
substance-particles of God, omniscience and omnipotence in all of them, and 
transference of one of them every time a soul attains liberation. 

* * * 

The problems that (from the point of view of the Siddhantin) the Sankra- 
ntivadin faces in his attempt to make plausible the idea that qualities could 
transfer from God into a soul can be classified in different ways. 

(1) Some of the examples he puts forward are problematic in themselves; 
others entail problematic consequences for the situation between God and 
the liberated soul. Into the first camp fall: knowledge, and merit and sin, 
for they do not transfer, rather new instances of them come into existence; 
flames and universals, for neither do they transfer, nor are they qualities; 
and consciousness, for it only transfers in a metaphorical sense. Into the 
second camp fall light and heat. Light could be said to transfer, but for 
God’s qualities to transfer in that sense would entail their being insentient. 
Heat does transfer into water in the way that the Sankrantivadin presents the 
matter, i.e. by sticking to fire atoms. But since it is the fire atoms in the water 
that are doing the heating, and hence God within the liberated soul acting, 
the soul would lack autonomy and hence could not actually be liberated. 
The example of smell, if put forward as an example of a quality separating 
from its substrate and transferring, would fall into the first camp: it does not 
separate from its substrate; rather particles of the substrate transfer along 
with their smell. If it is put forward as an example of a quality transferring 
along with its substrate, then it falls into the second camp: the same problem 
of the soul’s lack of autonomy would result. 

(2) The examples could be exhaustively divided into those that are not 
actually examples of a quality, and those that are not actually examples of 
transference. Into the first camp fall flames and universals. 

The second camp can be subdivided into those that are actually examples 
of arising ( utpatti ), those that are more suited to illustrate possession ( avesa ), 
and those that illustrate neither arising, nor possession, nor transference. 
Those that are actually examples of arising are knowledge, merit and sin, 
and flames (the last thus fall into both camps). 

Those that are more suited to illustrate possession are smells and heat. 
For what separates the idea of possession by God’s qualities from transference 
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of God’s qualities is that in the former case the qualities remain attached to 
their substrate, God; and both smells and heat remain attached to their 
substrates (earth atoms and fire atoms respectively). The final move of the 
Sankrantivadin, where he asserted that particles of God, each one being 
a substrate of omniscience and omnipotence, transfer into liberated souls, 
would also fit here as an assertion of Avesavada, not of Sankrantivada. 

Those that illustrate neither arising, nor possession, nor transference, 
are universals, consciousness and light. The very reality of universals is chal¬ 
lenged by Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha through their claim that a universal, 
far from being an ontologically separate entity, is no more than the similar¬ 
ity between individuals. Consciousness does not actually enter non-conscious 
things; it is only metaphorically said to do so. Things, such as lights, that 
extend to a new location while also remaining at their original location are 
neither transferring, nor arising in a new location, but rather spreading (this 
point is made in verse 34). 

(3) The Sankrantivadin is faced with a dilemma of whether to assert 
transference of qualities that leave their substrate or travel along with their 
substrate. If God’s omniscience and omnipotence leave God in order to enter 
the liberated soul, then God would no longer be omniscient and omnipotent. 
If they remain attached to God, then it is God that is knowing and doing 
through the soul, or the soul that is knowing and doing by means of qualities 
that belong to God; either way the soul would lack autonomy. If the Sankra- 
ntivadin tries to avoid both of these problems by asserting that a part of God’s 
omniscience and omnipotence stays attached to God, and a part leaves, then 
this can be countered either by finding it guilty of unnecessarily elaborate 
postulation ( kalpandgaurava ) (as the Siddhantin does in his response to point 
11 above) or by denying that consciousness has parts (as the Saivaparibhasa 
does: see note 333). 


* * * 

To what extent do we find the view of Sankrantivada in the surviving Pasu- 
pata sources? We do find the view that the liberated soul becomes the 
same as God. Pasupatasutra 1.38 reads: etair gunair yukto bhagavatah ‘[The 
siddha] is linked with these qualities of God’. 35 The question is asked in 

35 it is not clear that the author of the sutras intended bhagavatah to be construed with 
etair gunair yuktah , rather than with what follows (BissCHOP 2005: 12, note 79), but 
Kaundinya certainly took it in that way: bhagavata eva gunair yuktah (p. 6). 
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Kaundinya’s commentary (to 1.39) whether the siddha, as a result of being 
linked with these qualities, is superior, inferior or the same ( sama ) as God, 
to which the reply is: the same. 

This passage is thus a forerunner of the Paramoksanirdsakarika discussion 
about isvarasamata: it contains the idea that the siddha comes to have the 
qualities of God and that he thereby becomes the same as God. 3 * 5 But it 
leaves room for all four of the more specific views about how precisely these 
qualities come to be in the siddha. Are there any passages in the corpus of 
Pasupata texts that show a preference for Sankrantivada? 

In the Pahcarthabhasya ad 4.24 Kaundinya writes: 37 

Now is it the case ( kim) that the sadhaka attains these powers of 
cognition and action from Mahadeva through his own impulse, or 
through the impulse of another (i.e. that of God), or through the 
impulse of both? It is taught [that he attains them] through the 
impulse of another. For [the author of the sutras] says: 

(1.24) May Rudra impel those [powers of cognition and action] 38 
for us. 

[...] The root cud [is used] in the sense of impelling. The impelling 
refers here to union with the powers of cognition and action. The 
optative indicates desire. The meaning is ‘please connect me [with 
those powers]’. For it has been taught: 

The union with the powers of cognition and action, preceded by 
the will of Rudra, that is to say the arising [of those powers] in 

36 A lesser liberation is mentioned along with this in the PaSupata chapter of the Sarva- 
darsanasaiigraha: ACHARYA (2011: 461) has pointed out that the Pasupata aim of the 
end of suffering (duhkhanta), is said there to be of two kinds: either accompanied by, or 
devoid of, the qualities of Siva. 

w athaite drkkriyasakti mahadevat sadhakah kim svasaktita asadayati dhosvit parasaktita 
utobhayasaktitah. tad ucyate parasaktitah. yasmad aha', 
tan no rudrah pracodayat || 4.24 || 

cuda prerane. codanam. ndma jndnakriyasaktisamyogah. yad iti lipsa. samyojayasva 
mam ity arthah. uktam hi: 

rudrasyecchapurvako yo yogo jndnakriydsaktibhyarn pasvadisu sambhavas tac codanam 
dhur acdryah. We thank Peter BissCHOP for this and the previous reference. 

3 8 Kaundinya’s commentary on this word reads: tad iti drkkriyasaktyor grahanam. 1 Tat 
denotes the powers of cognition and action.’ He seems untroubled by the discrepancy of 
number and gender between tat and that which he takes it to refer to. 
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bound souls etc., is termed by the masters in this tradition the 
‘impelling’ [of them by Rudra]. 


We find here no use of the word saiikranti, and no mention of any similar 
but rival views in distinction from which this one is elaborated and justified. 
Does the fact that the sddhaka is said to attain the powers of cognition 
and action through the impulse of God imply Sankrantivada as opposed 
to the other views? No, for it would be quite coherent to hold that the 
powers arise in, possess, or become manifest in, the soul, as a result of the 
impulse of God. How about the fact that the powers are said to come ‘from 
Mahadeva’ ( mahadevat )? This may be incompatible with Abhivyaktivada, 
but it is quite compatible with Avesavada. And though it might not seem 
naturally compatible with Utpattivada, room seems to be left for the latter 
by the remark that what is meant by the impelling of the powers by Rudra 
is their arising in a bound soul following on from his will. It seems, then, 
that the surviving Pasupata sources do not teach a liberation doctrine that 
is developed and defined to the same extent as the Pasupata view recorded 
and argued against by Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha. 


5.2 Mahavratas, Lakulas 

According to View 8, a liberated soul is an omniscient non-agent ( akarta 
saruavedyavit). Ramakantha attributes this view to those whose scriptures 
were such texts as the Hrdayapramdna. As Sanderson has pointed out, 
this is an allusion to the scriptures of the Mahavratas (see note 176). Indeed 
Trilocanasiva, having summarised this section of the Paramoksanirasakarika- 
vrtti in his Siddhantasamuccaya, attributes this view to the Mahavratas (see 
note 174). 

There are two other views which have some overlap with this position of 
inactive omniscience: View 11, ‘Superiority to God’ ( ddhikyam paramesdndt ), 
and View 13, which is labelled by Sadyojyotih as ‘Agency in the Perfected 
Soul; Indifference in God’ ( siddhe ... kartrtvam, auddsmyam mahesvare). 

We will summarise Ramakantha’s exposition of these three views in such 
a way as to bring out the similarities and differences between them. 
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(1) An Omniscient Non-Agent ( akarta sarvavedyavit ) 

The proponent of this position argues as follows. The only possible explana¬ 
tion for the existence of effects such as bodies, faculties and worlds ( bhuvanas) 
is that God created them. Since he is thus established as their creator, there 
is no need to assume that liberated souls play any role in their creation, and 
this means that there is no possible ground for inferring agency in liberated 
souls. 

It is further argued that souls have no agency prior to liberation ei¬ 
ther, as that belongs to prakrti , as for the Sankhyas. The soul has knowl¬ 
edge / cognition, on the other hand, as part of its nature ( svabhava ), and this 
knowledge comes to encompass everything at liberation, owing to the soul’s 
impure covering ( avarana ) ceasing. Thus a liberated soul is an omniscient 
non-agent. 

(2) Superiority to God ( adhikyarn paramesanat ) 

The proponent of this view argues that God is a bound soul ( pasu ), because 
he is still linked with the bondage of having a duty to perform. Two verse- 
fragments are quoted: ‘Favouring and Concealing are two bonds of Sadasiva’ 

(anugrahatirobhdvau dvau pasau tu sadasive ) and ‘Sadasiva is the foremost 
of the bound souls’ (pasur adyah sadasivah ) (the first occurs as i:83cd of the 
Nayasutra of the Nisvasa). 

The conclusion is that God is inferior to the perfected soul since the 
perfected soul has gone beyond all bondage, has no duties ( adhikara ) of any 
kind, and is permanently beyond limiting factors ( sarvadaivanupadhi ). 

Difference between 1 and 2 Both of these views maintain that the self 
is a non-agent in liberation. Both also stress that God, unlike perfected 
souls, still has duties. 39 But in the first view there is no implication that 
the liberated soul becomes superior to God. Nor is there any claim that 
God is a bound soul; in fact it is explicitly said there that God has never 
been bound. 40 The idea in the first view is just that souls and God are of 

39 The proponent of the first view cites a passage by one Avadhuta which distinguishes 
between God and perfected souls ( siddhas ) on the grounds that, although God rjo longer 
has duties ( adhikara ) towards perfected souls, he still has duties towards other souls, 
whereas perfected souls no longer have any duties towards anyone. 

4 °The exponent imagines that someone may argue: since God is both liberated and 
an agent, it follows that liberated souls must be agents. His response is that God is not 
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completely different natures. They always have been and they always will be. 
Souls, as for the Sankhyas, are not agents either prior to or after liberation. 
At liberation they become omniscient but not omnipotent, whereas God is 
both omnipotent and omniscient. 

(3) Agency in the Perfected Soul; Indifference in God 
(siddhe ... kartrtvam, audasinyarn mahesvare ) 

The proponents of this position, whom Ramakantha names as the Pravaha- 
nityesvaravadins (‘those who teach that God is eternal in the way that a 
stream is eternal’) reason as follows. As soon as the first soul in the universe 
becomes liberated, God realises that with there being two omnipotent beings 
in the universe there may be a conflict of interests: one may wish to create 
the universe in one way and the other in another way, such that nothing 
would get done and action for the sake of other souls may come to an end. 

Thus God withdraws to inactivity and becomes indifferent to all other 
souls. The perfected soul then takes on the state of omnipotence, through 
compassion, because he realises that if he does not, all action for the sake 
of other souls would cease. When a second soul becomes perfected, the first 
one retires to inactivity for the same reason that God did, and the newly 
perfected soul takes on the role of creating the universe. 

So these Pravahanityesvaravadins teach that there is a stream of different 
Gods, each taking on the role for a limited period of time before renouncing 
their omnipotence. 

Difference from 1 and 2 

• This differs from both 1 (Inactive Omniscience) and 2 (Superiority to 
God) in that in both of those positions it is the same soul that is God 
forever. 

• In both this view and 2, non-agency is an achievement thet places 
one beyond / above the soul who is God, and who is thus engaged in 
the tasks appropriate to God (such as creating and maintaining the 
universe and liberating souls). In 1 the non-agency of liberated souls 
distinguishes them from God, but it is neither an achievement (since 
this was their condition also prior to liberation), nor something that 


liberated, as he has never been bound. 
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places them higher than God: on the contrary, it just shows that God 
has a power that they do not have. 

• The sense that non-agency is a superior achievement is accommodated 
differently in this view and in 2. In 2, souls leapfrog over God at 
liberation, whereas in this view the liberated soul becomes God for a 
period of time before transcending that state. 

• In l and 2, souls never become omnipotent; in this view they become 
omnipotent for a limited time. 

• In l souls are never agents; in 2 they are agents until liberation; in 3 
they are agents until the soul after them becomes liberated. 

Identity of the Proponents 

Next we turn to the question of who the proponents of these views were. 

(1) We have already seen two pieces of evidence for the attribution of the 
first to the Mahavratas: Ramakantha claims that it was the view of those who 
followed such texts as the Hrdayapramana, which is one of the scriptures of 
the Mahavratas, and Trilocanasiva names its proponents as the Mahavratas. 
To this two other pieces of evidence can be added. First, commenting on 
Moksakdrika 118-122, Ramakantha gives this same view and attributes it 
to the Mahavratas. Secondly, the Sivatattvaratnakara , an eighteenth-century 
text by Basavaraja, outlines the same view and describes it as the Mahavrata 
doctrine (see Sanderson 2006b: 197-198). 

(2) There is some evidence that ‘Superiority to God’ was the view of the 
Lakulas. The proponent of this view, as we saw, argued that Sadasiva, is 
a bound soul (; pasu ), because he has adhikara. In the Isvarapratyabhijnavi- 
vrtivimarsim (vol. 2, p. 405 >i 8 — 25)1 Abhinavagupta mentions a view that 
seems to hold all those who have adhikara to be pasvs, and attributes it to 
the Lakulas: siddhah samayyadigurvantah suddhatmano niskalah vidyesvara 
anantabhattarakadya mantramahesvara mantresvara angusthamatraprabhr- 
tayah. ddigrahanan mantrdh ... na tu lakuladidrsiva pasurupah. tadartham 
eva siddhasabda esdm visesanam. Sanderson (2006b: 194) cites this and 
translates it as follows: ‘Siddhas “the perfected” are (1) all initiates from 
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Samayins to Gurus, (2) the Pure, those who are free of the products of 
Maya, (3) Anantabhattaraka and the other Vidyesvaras, (the Mantramahes- 
varas) (4) Angusthamatra and the other MantreSvaras, and (5), indicated by 
the word “etc”, the Mantra-souls. They are not Pasus as they are held to be 
in the Lakula and related doctrines. It is precisely to make this point that 
Utpaladeva has used the word Siddha to describe them’. 

It is not actually said there that according to the Lakulas God is a bound 
soul, but since they are depicted as holding the eccentric view that all of 
these categories of souls, held by other Saivas to be siddhas , are bound souls, 
they are good candidates for the view that God, or Sadasiva, is a bound soul. 

This position can also be linked, however, to three other groups. 

(A) It may have been the view of certain Saiddhantikas. The two quota¬ 
tions that are used to support it both speak of Sadasiva, who is the form of 
Siva characteristically worshipped in the Siddhanta. These two quotations, 
which describe Sadasiva as a bound soul, are treated by Ramakantha (sec¬ 
tion 3.4.1.3) as coming from sources he held to be authoritative: he does not 
dismiss them out of hand, but first explains why they can be regarded as 
speaking only metaphorically, and then shows how, on a certain understand¬ 
ing of ‘Sadasiva’ they can be taken to be literally true: on that understanding 
of ‘Sadasiva’, it is indeed the case that Sadasiva is a bound soul. Perhaps, 
then, these verses describing Sadasiva as a bound soul come not from Lakula 
scriptures, but from (Lakula-influenced?) fsaiva Siddhanta scriptures. One 
of them does indeed occur in a Saiddhantika scripture (the Nisvasa ), though 
it may be being quoted there from another source: see note 207. 

(B) One argument given by Ramakantha for why the perfected soul is 
superior to God (section 3.4.1.2) is sakta in tone, drawing on sakta texts, 
and reasoning that Sakti is higher than the Supreme Lord ( paramesvara ), so 
that a perfected soul’s attaining of Sakti places it above God. Thus Rama¬ 
kantha saw this position as having a connection to some group of Saktas. 

(C) Ramakantha mentions (section 2.10) that some other commentators 
on the Paramoksanirdsakarika have regarded this position as that of Pa- 
tanjala Yoga. (Ramakantha disagrees with them, saying that liberation for 
Patanjala Yoga is exactly what it is for Sankhya, namely separation from 
prakrti x i.e. Isolation ( kaivalya)', since kaivalya has been dealt with earlier 
in the text, these commentators, according to Ramakantha, are mistakenly 
attributing to Sadyojyotih the fault of dealing with the same tradition twice.) 
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(3) When the third view of a stream of different Gods is given, both in the 
Paramoksanirasakarikavrtti and in parallel passages, it is always attributed 
to the Pravahanityesvaravadins or Pravahesvaravadins (see note 215), terms 
which simply describe this particular doctrine and do not help us to identify 
the proponents. The doctrine posits a state beyond the role of God, so if it 
can be inferred from that that it regards God as a bound soul, then it can 
be linked to the Lakulas for the same reason that the previous view can. 

There is some evidence, incidentally, that this and the first view arose 
out of the same consideration: that a plurality of omnipotent beings would 
• make creation impossible. In Moksakarika 118-122, Sadyojyotih attacks the 
view of an opponent who holds that liberated souls are omniscient but not 
omnipotent, lacking any agency whatsoever (v. 122). There is no suggestion 
here that the soul becomes superior to God or first takes on the role of God 
before being relieved of it by a subsequently liberated soul. Thus of the 
three views that Sadyojyotih outlines and rejects in the Paramoksanirasa- 
karika, this corresponds most closely to the first view of akarta sarvavedyavit. 
Ramakantha expounds it in a way similar to the way in which he expounded 
that view in the Paramoksanirasakarikavrtti. And as he attributes that view 
in the Paramoksanirasakarikavrtti to the authors of such scriptures as the 
Hrdayapramana , i.e. the Mahavratas, so he attributes the Moksakarika view 
explicitly to the Mahavratas. 

But the motivation that Sadyojyotih attributes to the proponents of the 
Moksakarika view for holding it, namely that otherwise there would be a plu¬ 
rality of causes ( karananekata , v. 118) is exactly the motivation that he gives 
in the Paramoksanirasakarika [karananikabhiti / karakanikabhiti, v. 12) for 
the view of a stream of different Lords. And Ramakantha puts the same ar¬ 
gument, expressed in very similar wording, 41 into the mouth of a ‘Mahavrata’ 
in the Moksakarika as he put into the mouth of the Pravahanityesvaravadin 
in the Paramoksanirdsakdrikavrtti. That argument (that if there were more 
than one omnipotent being nothing would be created) leads in the Para- 
moksanirdsakdrikavftti to the view of a stream of different Lords, and in the 
Moksakdrikavrtti to the view that liberation means omniscience only, not 
omnipotence. 


41 See muktandm apisvaravat sarvakartrtve navam idam astu puranam astv iti vibhin- 
namatitvat sarvakaryanutpadaprasangah ad Moksakarika 118, and paramesvarasyapi tada 
kartrtvam vibhinnam ity anekakartrsambhavena navam idam astu puranam idam astv iti 
sarganirmanddau vai&asam syat ad Paramoksanirdsakarika 12. 
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VIEW OF LIBERATION 

PROPONENT 

Inactive omniscience 

Mahavratas 

Superiority to God 

Lakulas 

Taking on the role of God temporarily, before 

retiring to a state of indifference 

Pravahanityesvaravadins 


Figure 8: Hypothesis 1 


VIEW OF LIBERATION 

PROPONENT 

Inactive omniscience. 


Superiority to God 


Taking on the role of God temporarily, before 

retiring to a state of indifference 

Mahavratas / Lakulas / 

Kalamukhas 


Figure 9: Hypothesis 2 


Conclusion There is thus strong evidence to connect the first view wi 
the Mahavratas, weaker evidence to connect the second with the Lakulas, and 
yet weaker evidence to connect the third view with the Lakulas. I mention 
here three hypotheses, which do not exhaust all of the possibilities. 

First all three views were held by different traditions: the first by the 
Mahavratas, the second by the Lakulas and the third by the Pravahamtye- 
svaravadins, who were a distinct group from both of the above (see Figure 

g) 

' Against this is evidence presented by Sanderson (2006b: 176-179) to 
the effect that the Lakulas were simply the Mahavratas by another nam . 
He has argued that the Atimarga, that is to say Pasupata Saivism in the 
widest sense, consisted of three distinct groups: (1 the (“) 

the Mahavratas, also known as Lakulas or Kalamukhas, and (m) the Kap 
likas also known as Somasiddhantins. In his (2006b) stu y o t e secon 
group he suggests that their liberation doctrine was Pravahamtyesvaravada 

(p 197-199)- This is the second h yp° thesis; see Flgure 9 , It re f rds o ^ 

one of the three views-the last-as genuine. Having cited and translated 
the passage from the givatattvaratndkara , which as mentioned above outline 
the first view and assigns it to the Mahavratas, SANDERSON writes (p. 198). 
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Perhaps we should accept this testimony without further thought. 

But there is something unrounded and unsatisfying about a doc¬ 
trine which does not merely differentiate between God and other 
souls but sets God outside the definition of the soul as a being 
of an entirely different nature. It is, at least, unusual enough 
in the context of 6aiva, Vaisnava and Vaidika doctrine, to allow 
one to speculate that the Sivatattvaratnakara's account may be 
inaccurate in this one particular ... 

Thus Sanderson regards it as unlikely that anyone would have held the 
view that souls and God are of a completely different nature, with souls 
having only the power of cognition, and God having both this and the power 
of action. He thinks it more likely (p. 197) that the Lakulas / Mahavratas 
would have 

looked upon God as a soul who had taken on a limiting office, the 
most exalted, least limiting office there is, but one that its holder 
will eventually renounce to a successor in order to enter the final 
state of perfect transcendence. 

This we can recognise as the view of pravahanityesvaravada. In arguing for it 
as the view of the Lakulas / Mahavratas, SANDERSON rejects the genuineness 
of the second of our views too, namely that the role of God is permanent, 
and that liberated souls jump over him to their position of superiority. 

The third hypothesis, for which see Figure 10, respects Ramakantha’s 
attribution of the first view to the Mahavratas, and accepts the evidence of 
both Sadyojyotih’s and Ramakantha’s accounts that there were three sepa¬ 
rate views here, not just one genuine and two made up. It accepts the syn¬ 
onymity of the terms Lakula and Mahavrata, but proposes that the group 
so designated, and characterised by its practice of the mahavrata , ‘Great 
Observance’, (also known as the kapalavrata or mahapasupatavrata ) 43 was 
heterogeneous enough to have come up with these three distinct but related 
views. The category of those who practised the mahapasupatavrata, on this 
view, included a wide enough variety of thinkers to produce slightly varied 

43 See Sanderson (2006b: 158, 163-166 and 178) for the view that the reason 
why the members of this group were termed Mahavratas was their practice of the 
mahavrata / mahapasupatavrata, a practice that distinguished them from the Paiicarthika 
Pasupatas, and that included taking on the appearance of a brahmin-slayer, carrying a 
skull-staff and skull-bowl, etc. 
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VIEW OF LIBERATION 

PROPONENT 

Inactive omniscience 

Mahavratas / Lakulas 

Superiority to God 

Mahavratas / Lakulas 

Taking on the role of God temporarily, before 
retiring to a state of indifference 

Mahavratas / Lakulas 


Figure 10: Hypothesis 3 
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PROPONENT 

Inactive omniscience 
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Superiority to God 
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Taking on the role of God temporarily, before 
retiring to a state of indifference 

Pravahanityesvaravadins 


Figure 11: Hypothesis 3a 


doctrines concerning the nature of liberation and the relationship between 
the liberated soul and God. The common thread running through all three 
is that there can be only one omnipotent soul in the universe at one time. 
God is omnipotent; liberated souls are not. This was accommodated in three 
different ways: (1) souls, being of a completely different nature from God, are 
devoid of agency like Sankhya-pttrusos; their liberation includes omniscience 
but not omnipotence; (2) liberated souls leapfrog over God; (3) souls become 
God for a period of time before full liberation. 

Against both the second and the third hypotheses, it could be pointed 
out that Trilocanasiva’s Siddhantasamuccaya identifies vidydtattva as the 
highest possible resting place ( paramam padam) of the Mahavratas, but is- 
varatattva as that of the Pravahanityesvaravadins, implying that for him 
at least they were not the same group pf people. Perhaps one could re¬ 
gard Trilocanasiva’s evidence as compatible with the characterisation of the 
Pravahanityesvaravadins as a subgroup within the larger category of those 
who performed the mahapasupatavrata. If not, then the third hypothesis 
could be adjusted to include only the first and second views as put by the 
Lakulas / Mahavratas, with the view of pravahanityesvaravada not being as¬ 
sociated with this Atimargic group at all: see Figure 11. 
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5.3 Kapalikas, Somasiddhantins 

Sanderson previously (1990: i32-i47[664-67g]; 2006b: 151-152) held that 
the Kapalikas who feature in a common fourfold division of the Mahesva- 
ras—into (1) Pasupatas / Pancarthikas, (2) Mahavratas / Lakulas / Kalamu- 
khas, (3) Kapalikas and (4) Saivas—belonged not to the Atimarga, but to 
the Mantramarga, i.e. to Agamic Saivism. But he reports (2006b: 210) that 
a seventh-century inscription from Chattisgarh has led him to accept the 
existence of Kapalikas not only in a Mantramargic, but also in an Atimargic 
context, and it is these Atimargic Kapalikas whom he now regards as the 
third group in the fourfold division. The Atimarga, then, should be held to 
have three main divisions, not just the two that Sanderson had identified 
and described in earlier work. The fact that, in several instances of this 
fourfold classification, Somasiddhantins 43 feature in the place of Kapalikas 
is evidence that the two terms are referring to the same group. 44 

Do the Paramoksanirasakarika and Ramakantha’s commentary on it offer 
any clues as to the liberation doctrine of this third division of the Atimarga, 
that of the Kapalikas and Somasiddhantins? As we saw above (p. 41), view 
20 holds that the liberated soul is possessed by God’s omniscience and om¬ 
nipotence like someone possessed by a spirit. This is not attributed by Rama- 
kantha, but it is said in the sixteenth-century £aivaparibhasa to be the view 
of the Kapalikas, and in the Pauskarabhdsya to be the view of the Kapalas: 
see note 238. The latter term is a commonly used synonym of Kapalika. 

There is evidence to connect the Somasiddhantins with view 9 ( kartrtve 
’pi prayojyatvam) , which holds that the liberated soul is an agent who re¬ 
mains subject to the control of God. This evidence is given in note 200. 

Both Ramakantha (end of section 2.8) and Trilocanasiva (see note 200) 
interpret kartrtve in kartrtve ’pi prayojyatvam to mean not just agency but 
omnipotence: they expound the view as maintaining that liberated souls, 
though omnipotent as well as omniscient, are subject to the command of 
God. It is plausible that this was Sadyojyotih’s intention (and hence that 
it was a real view, actually espoused by a religious group known to Sadyo- 
jyotih), for why otherwise would kartrtve ’pi prayojyatvam be a label for 
liberation, given that even bound souls are agents that are instigated by God 
(according to all of the theistic views apart from akarta sarvavedyavit )? 

43 0 n these see BARKER 2000. 

44 On the equating of the Kapalikas and the Somasiddhantins, see SANDERSON (2006b: 
210) and Barker (2000: 12, note 34). 
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If this, possibly Somasiddhantin, view was indeed that souls are omnipo¬ 
tent yet instigated, then we can group it with the three investigated in the 
last section. Like them, it too can be seen as one solution to the problem that 
a plurality of omnipotent beings in the universe at one time may disagree 
and obstruct each other. The other three all avoid the problem by positing 
only one omnipotent being at any one time; this view accepts a plurality, 
but avoids mutual obstruction by maintaining that liberated souls remain 
subject to the command of God in spite of their omnipotence. That being 
omnipotent is not incompatible with being instigated by God was also held 
by the Pravahanityesvaravadins, at least according to Trilocanasiva’s account 
of their position. For he characterises the perfected soul in that view as both 
omnipotent and instigated by God (see note 215). It ceases to be either once 
the next soul becomes liberated and it retires to inactivity, but, from t le 
time of its liberation up to then, its omnipotence is something that it takes 
on as a result of being impelled by the previously perfected soul to do so. 
The previously perfected soul confers the ‘burden’ of omnipotence on to it, 
thus it is both omnipotent and impelled. 

Whether or not omnipotence that goes along with being under the com¬ 
mand of God is true omnipotence—that it is not is precisely the argument 
that both Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha use against it (v. gcd and commen¬ 
tary thereon)—this position can be seen as an attempt to make room for a 
plurality of omnipotent beings in the face of the potential problem of mu¬ 
tual disagreement and mutual obstruction. Omnipotence features here as the 
ability to do anything-even create or destroy the universe—so long as one 
is told to. There is nothing too difficult for one’s power of action to achieve, 
yet one’s choice about what to do remains subject to the command of God. 

As just mentioned, both Sadyojyotih and RiLmakantha_ see being insti¬ 
gated as incompatible with full omnipotence, and hence Ramakanfha com¬ 
ments (section 3.3) that these supposedly liberated souls who are ‘omnipo¬ 
tent’ and instigated are actually akin to the Vidyesvaras, a group of souls 
who in Saiddhantika Saivism are omniscient, and instigated by God to cre¬ 
ate the (impure) universe, which means that their powers of action though 
equal to this act of creation, are slightly inferior to God’s. 4 * The Saiddha¬ 
ntika solution, then, to the potential problem entailed by a plurality of fully 
omnipotent beings, is not to be deterred from positing this plurality (for if 


45 See Kiranatantra 3:250-27 (and Ramakantha’s commentary on 3:27ef), 47 ®-. A S h °- 
rasiva’s Tattvasangmhatikd ad 41, and VASUDEVA (2004: 163, note 51). 
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souls are not fully omnipotent they are not fully liberated), but to explain 
that the problem of mutual disagreement does not arise, since it is only crav¬ 
ing and hatred that makes people disagree. To be liberated is to be free 
of craving and hatred, and hence impartial; to be impartial means to have 
the same intentions as others who are impartial ( Moksakarika 119-121 and 
Ramakantha’s commentary thereon, Paramoksanirasakarikavrtti ad v. 12). 

Alongside the three views in the previous section that only allowed there 
to be one omnipotent soul in the universe at any one time, we thus have 
two views that posit a plurality, and that avert the potential danger in two 
different ways. To these could be added a third, that of the non-dualistic 
Saivas. Their view does not feature in our text, since Sadyojyotih’s listing of 
the twenty views of rival religions pre-dates the rise of non-dualistic Saivism 
to prominence. But it can be seen as falling with the two just mentioned 
views to the extent that, like them, it holds liberation to be omnipotence as 
well as omniscience. Yet in spite of the fact that all liberated souls attain om¬ 
nipotence, that attainment coincides with the loss of separate individuality 
as they attain Sivahood. Hence the potential problem of a plurality of om¬ 
nipotent souls does not arise, since there is ultimately only one (omnipotent) 
soul in the universe. 


* * * 

If it is correct that kartrtve ’pi prayojyatvam was the view of the Somasi- 
ddhantins and that Avesavada was the view of the Kapalikas, then we have 
the problem that two names indicated by other evidence to refer to the same 
group are used for the proponents of two different views. 

The views themselves are not necessarily incompatible. A soul could 
achieve its omnipotence by being possessed by God’s omnipotence, yet could 
remain subject to the control of God. In fact Ramakantha’s argument against 
Avesavada amounts to the claim that the liberated soul would remain subject 
to the control of God. He argues that it would lack autonomy because, as 
a result of being possessed by God’s omnipotence, it would act by means of 
that, not by means of its own omnipotence. But the fact that this lack of 
autonomy is given as an unwanted consequence against the Avesavadin shows 
that Avesavada was certainly regarded as a separate view from kartrtve pi 
prayojyatvam. 

Furthermore, even if they could somehow be regarded as two parts of 
one view, so that their attribution to the Kapalikas and Somasiddhantins 
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would be compatible with these two labels referring to the same group, there 
is a more difficult problem. Avesavada is attributed to a group belonging 
to the same religion as the Saiddhantikas ( samanatantrika ) and kartrtve pi 
prayojyatvam to those of a different religion ( tantrantara ) (see Ramakantha’s 
introduction to verses 6 and 7, and pp. 18 and 40 of this Introduction). The 
problem with which we are left, then, is that there is clearly 'no way to make 
the following compatible: 

1. The Kapalikas and Somasiddhantins were the same group. 

2. Avesavada was the view of the Kapalikas; kartrtve ’pi prayojyatvam 
was the view of the Somasiddhantins. 

3. The holders of Avesavada were co-religionists; the holders of kartrtve 
’pi prayojyatvam belonged to another religion. 


5.4 Concluding Remarks 

It has been noted above that the presentation of the twenty views to be 
refuted ends with three which all teach that liberation involves becoming the 
same as God ( isvarasamana ), and that a firm distinction is made between 
these three views and all of the other seventeen. Sadyojyotih says (v. 6) 
that all of the other seventeen are the product of mere imagination on the 
part of those who are blinded by delusion, and who hence cannot see that 
liberation is becoming the same as God. Ramakantha differentiates the three 
proponents of isvarasamanata from the other seventeen by describing the 
former as co-religionists ( samanatantrikas ). 

Given that there is evidence that these three proponents were the Pasu- 
patas, the Kalamukhas and the Kapalikas, it is tempting to equate the 
three proponents of the isvarasamana views with the three divisions of the 
Atimarga, as has been done before in secondary literature. For Atimargic 
Saivas to be exhaustively comprised of the proponents of these three views 
would certainly be neat: (1) It involves a uniformity of the Atimarga, with all 
of its members teaching liberaton to be becoming the same as God ( isvara- 
samanata ); (2) It makes the firm division between the three views and the 
other seventeen natural, it being a division between Saivism and non-Saivism, 
(3) It makes the division between the three views and Sadyojyotih’s own view 
natural, it being a division between the Mantramarga and the Atimarga. 
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But it is not consistent with the evidence to see the Atimarga as com¬ 
prised of these three views. Although there is nothing to contradict the 
(substantial) evidence that Sankrantivada was the view of the Pasupatas, 
and the (slim, sixteenth-century) evidence that Avesavada was the view of 
the Kapalikas, there is a problem with taking Utpattivada as the view of the 
second division of the Atimarga. We know that the view of the Mahavratas 
was that liberation consists of omniscience without agency. Liberation for 
the Mahavratas, then, clearly did not involve becoming the same as God—a 
hallmark of Utpattivada—, since it did not involve any agency at all, let 
alone omnipotence. The Mahavratas held, according to Ramakantha, that 
souls and God are of eternally different natures, with souls lacking agency 
both prior to and after liberation. He certainly cannot have regarded them 
as holding, then, that souls become the same as God through the rise of 
omniscience and omnipotence. Indeed in the Moksakarikavrtti (ad 118), he 
presents the Mahavrata as arguing that if liberated souls were the same as 
God in being omnipotent, the plurality of omnipotent souls would make 
creation impossible. Avoidance of this unwanted situation of a plurality of 
omnipotent souls is precisely what is put forward there as the motivation for 
and justification of the Mahavrata view. 

But is there not evidence that the Mahavratas were the Kalamukhas by 
another name—and the Kalamukhas, according to Ramakantha, held the 
view of Utpattivada? There is evidence that some held them to be the same 
group, and evidence that others held them to be different: see note 234- It 
is clear that Ramakantha held them to be different for: (1) the views he 
attributes to both are incompatible, and (2) he regarded the Kalamukhas as 
one of the three groups that belonged to the same religion as his own, but 
the Mahavratas as one of the seventeen that fell outside his own religion. 

So we cannot equate the three isvarasamana views with the three divi¬ 
sions of the Atimarga for two reasons. On the one hand, the second of the 
three isvarasamana views seems to be incompatible with what Ramakantha 
and Trilocanasiva put forward as the view of the Mahavratas, the second 
division of the Atimarga. On the other hand, there are Atimargic views 
which fall within the group of seventeen: not only the Mahavrata view of 
omniscience without omnipotence, but also probably ‘Being an agent, yet 
subject to the control of God’ (9), ‘Becoming Superior to God’ (11), and the 
Pravahanityesvaravadin view of ‘Taking on the role of God temporarily, then 
retiring to a state of indifference’ (13)- Thus the unavoidable conclusion is 
that Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha regarded some Atimargic views as held 
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by coreligionists and other Atimargic views as put forward by proponents 
of a different religion. The category of the Atimarga, then, is not helpful for 
understanding whom Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha saw in the Paramoksa- 
nirdsakdrikd and -vrtti as belonging to their own religion. 

* * * 

There are three further Atimargic groups that are occasionally mentioned in 
surviving Saiva sources, but about whom little is known: the Vaimalas, the 
Karukas and the Mausulas. 46 Given Sadyojyotih’s preoccupation with the 
traditions of the Atimarga, 47 it would not be surprising if he dealt with some 
or all of these groups. Thus it is possible that some of the theistic views whose 
attribution has not been established were put forward by them. Potential 
candidates for the views of these three Atimargic groups are: Superiority to 
God (11), Taking on the role of God temporarily, then retiring to a state of 
indifference (13), Being an agent who is subject to the control of God (g) 48 
and Becoming devoid of impurity (12). This last view of nirmalatvam may 
have been the view of the Vaimalas (see below). 

As for the possibility that one of the twenty views was that of the Karukas, 
note that the two and a half verses of the Raurava on which the Paramoksa- 
nirdsakdrika comments 49 include the compound visikhamalakarakah , where 
we wonder if - karakah may be a corruption of -karukah. 50 The compound 
occurs in the middle of a list of rival proponents, all of whose views will be 
dealt with by Sadyojyotih in the Paramoksanirasakdrikd. Ramakantha inter¬ 
prets the compound as comprised of two members, i.e. as naming two groups, 
the Visikhakarakas and Amalakarakas, the first denoting the Pasupatas and 
the second denoting the holders of the view that liberation consists just in 
becoming devoid of impurity (12). It is not easy to give meaning to karaka 
at the end of Ramakantha’s compounds and we therefore wonder whether 
Ramakantha—though correct to see the first of the three words in the Rau- 

4 ®See Sanderson (1988: 667) = (1990: 135) and (2006b: 169-170, 182, 199-201), 
Acri (forthcoming), and Barker (2000: 5ff.); on the Vaimalas in particular see Acri 
(2008). 

47 See Sanderson (2006a: 76). 

48 Although some evidence wa$ given above to connect these views to other Atimargic 
groups, that evidence was slight. 

49 See the next section (6) of this Introduction. 

5 °The corruption of -karuka to -karaka occurs in at least three other places; see ACRI 
(2008: 195, note 13; 196, note 14) and Tantrikabhidhdnakosa II, s.v. karuka. 
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rava’s compound as indicating the Pasupatas, and the second (- amala -) as 
indicating the proponents of view 12—might have been making the best of 
a corrupt text, and whether the Raurava might not originally have intended 
three groups, the last being the Karukas. 

The similarity between the words amala and nirmalatvam, the former 
from the list of proponents in Sadyojyotih’s root text, and the latter his 
formulation of one of the twenty doctrines, makes the correlation of the two 
natural, i.e. makes it plausible that this doctrine was that of the Amalas. 
Amala (‘Lacking impurity’) may be a way of referring to the Vaimalas, for 
(1) We find the near synonym Alepaka (‘Lacking spots / stains’) apparently 
being used of the local group of Vaimalas in Old Javanese sources (Acri 
2008); (2) An inscription discussed by Barker (2000: 6) mentions a lineage 
of Gurus with names ending in - vimala , which Barker takes as evidence 
that they were Vaimalas. 51 Vimala is of course a synonym of Amala. 

If Amala indeed occurs here as a name for the Vaimalas, and if karakah 
is indeed a corruption of karukah, then the Raurava would be giving a com¬ 
monly found list of three Atimargic groups: the Pasupatas, the Vaimalas and 
the Karukas. 52 

As to how or why the first word of the Raurava’ s compound, visikha/ vi¬ 
sikha , denoted the Pasupatas, we see three possibilities. (1) Sadyojyotih 
names the Pasupatas as Sikhasahkrantivadins (verse 57), which Ramakantha 
explains as meaning ‘Those who teach [that liberation results from] a trans¬ 
ference of [God’s] powers’, explaining that sikha here means ‘power’ ( sakti ). 
Since Ramakantha correlates these Sikhasankrantivadins with those he sees 
as denoted in the Raurava by the term visikhakaraka , 53 it seems that he re¬ 
garded the word visikha as, like sikha, meaning ‘power’ and as referring to 
the Pasupata doctrine of a transference of powers. (2) Sadyojyotih may have 
intended a more usual meaning of sikha in his label sikhasahkrantivadinah, 
namely ‘flame’. For the phrase sikhasahkranti brings to mind the Pasupata’s 
example of the transfer of a flame from one wick to another (which Sadyo¬ 
jyotih gives in verse 19), used as an analogy for the transfer of omniscience 

5 *See also Acri (2008: 196, note 17). 

53 The same three are listed together at, for example, Nisvasakarika / Diksottara 19:123 
(cited at Acri 2008: 195, note 13) and i2:25ab of the same text (cited at ACRI 2008: 
196, note 14). 

53 See the end of §2.18.2: ete ca sikhdsankrdntivddinah pasupatah sutrakrta visikhdka- 
rakatvenoktah. ‘And these Sikhasankrantivadins, the Pasupatas, are mentioned by the 
author of the [iZaurava]sutra as the ‘Power People’. 
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and omnipotence from God to a soul attaining liberation. 54 Similarly the 
author of the passage of the Raurava could have meant ‘flame’ by visikha. 
(3) But if it seems unlikely that the Raurava would refer to the Pasupatas 
with either a single word meaning ‘power’ or a single word meaning ‘flame’, 
there is another possibility, namely that the first word of the compound 
is not (the unattested) visikha , but (the common word) visikha , an adjec¬ 
tive meaning ‘lacking a topknot’. A few considerations can be adduced that 
might support such an hypothesis. (A) The topknot is removed in the one 
published account of a Pasupata initiation, that of the Samskaravidhi (see 
Acharya 2007: 35-36 and 46-47, particularly verses 85 and 87). (B) The 
existence of a group of Pasupata ascetics called Visikhins (‘Those who lack 
a topknot’) is attested to in Old Javanese literature (see Acri 2008: 201, 
note 37). (C) The three hairstyles mentioned in the pasupatavrata described 
in Atharvavedaparisista 40 suggest no regular top-knot, for there (2.9) the 
observer of the vrata may b ejatin, mundin or pahcasikhin (see Bisschop and 
Griffiths 2003: 331 and note 85 for Puranic references to these hairstyles 
among Pasupatas). (D) An inscription studied by Acharya (2005: 210) 
mentions mundasrhkhalikapasupatas. Acharya discusses the compound and 
concludes that it means ‘Pasupatas belonging to the Munda and Srnkha- 
lika sub-sects’, the first who shaved their heads and the second who wore 
a waistband. Hans Barker, however, suggests (2007: 3, note 12) that 
the mundasrhkhalikas should rather be regarded as a single group because 
of the reference to danasrhkhalikas in another Licchavi inscription and to 
rudrasrhkhalikas in an inscription from Mandasor. However the compound 
is understood, the element munda seems to point to shaven heads. (E) The 
term dindin, according to TAK3 s.v., may refer to shaven-headed Pasupata 
mercenaries in Brhatkathaslokasahgraha 18.202. 

Thus we have several faint indications of the existence of Pasupatas who 
lacked a topknot, and who could thus have been referred to as Visikhas. 

If it is correct that the Raurava intended three groups, the last two be¬ 
ing the Vaimalas and Karukas, then we have some evidence for what the 
liberation doctrine of the former was, but we are in the tantalising position 
of knowing that one of the twenty views was that of the Karukas without 
knowing which one—or at least without being able to narrow it down to less 
than three possibilities (views 9, 11 and 13). 55 

54 Sanderson (2006b: 180) interprets sikhd in this way; he translates sikhasankrdnti- 
vadinah pasupatdh as ‘Those who hold that there is an extending (of the qualities of Rudra, 
in the manner] of a flame [spreading] are the Pasupatas’. 

5 5 We have benefitted from discussion with Andrea ACRI and Diwakar ACHARYA on the 
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6 The Paramoksanirasakarikd is itself a com¬ 
mentary; The Rauravavrtti and Raurava- 
vrttiviveka 

Sadyojyotih’s Paramoksanirasakarikd , commented on by Ramakantha, is also 
itself a commentary. The root text that it expounds consists of two and a 
half verses from the Raurava, which Ramakantha quotes when introducing 
his commentary on Sadyojyotih’s first verse. 56 The two and a half verses list 
somewhere between nine and eleven proponents, depending how we analyse 
the compounds; in Ramakantha’s analysis there are ten. So only about half 
of the positions that Sadyojyotih includes in the Paramoksanirasakarikd cor¬ 
respond to proponents listed in his root text; the rest he added of his own ac¬ 
cord. The first four proponents listed in the Raurava verses are: those learned 
in Sankhya ( sankhyavidvdrnsah ), those learned in Yoga ( yogavidvamsah ), 
those learned in the knowledge of the Vedanta ( veddntajnanavidvamsah ), 
and those who are devoted to Pancaratra ( pancaratraratah ). These map un- 
problematically on to the first four views listed in Figure l. With the other 
proponents (named according to Ramakantha’s analysis of the compounds 
as yogis, mahesvaras, pramanakartrtvas, agneyakartrtvas, visikhakarakas and 
amalakarakas), it is harder to be sure which views Sadyojyotih was putting 
forward as theirs. Ramakantha, however, associates each of them with a 
particular view; see Figure 12 for the correspondences asserted by him. 

We are dealing with a vertical structure, then, of three texts. Horizon¬ 
tally too the Paramoksanirasakarikd fits into a larger structure, being not 
a complete text but part of a larger one. Goodall has argued that the 
Bhogakarika, the Moksakarika , the Paramoksanirasakarikd, the lost Mantra- 
varttika, the lost Sarvagamapramanya and a lost commentary on the mu- 
draprakarana of the Raurava together formed what is referred to as the 
Rauravavrtti] and that the commentaries that Ramakantha wrote on all of 
these (except the Bhogakarika, there being no evidence of a commentary by 
him on that text) comprised what is referred to as the Rauravavrttiviveka 
(see Goodall 1998; xix-xxviii). 

The three parts of the Rauravavrtti that survive, the Bhogakarika, the 
Moksakarika and the Paramoksanirasakarikd, occur in that order in the 


subject of this compound in the Raurava. 
56 See notes 81 and 912. 
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View of Liberation 

Relevant Word in the 
Raurava, according to 
Ramakantha 

7) Becoming a great attendant of God 

(mahagano mahesasya ) 

Yogi 

8) Being omniscient but lacking agency 

(akartd sarvavedyavit) 

Pramanakartrtva 

10) Becoming the same as ‘The Treasury of 

Light’ ( samatvarn tejasam nidheh) 

Agneyakartrtva 

11) Becoming superior to God 

(adhikyam paramesdnat) 

Mahesvara 

12) Becoming devoid of Impurity 

( nimnalatvam ) 

Amalakaraka 

19) The transference ( sankranti ) from God 

of omniscience and omnipotence 

Visikhakaraka 


Figure 12: Ramakantha’s correlation of liberation doctrines with proponents men¬ 
tioned in the Raurava 

Astaprakarana ; but there is evidence that that is not the order in which 
they were composed and in which they were known to Ramakantha. The 
Bhogakarika very likely preceded the Moksakarika , as evidenced by, for exam¬ 
ple, the following remark in the Moksakarikavrtti (ad 105, p. SM) 1 ityddina 
prag bhogaprakarane. These two texts are likely to have been consecutive, 
and indeed to have formed a kind of unitary whole, given Ramakantha’s 
frequent references to passages within either text as occurring in the Bhog- 
amoksa. See for example ity uktam bhogamokse (Naresvarapanksdprakdsa 
p. 108) and tathoktam bhogamokse, tata evdvadharyam ( Naresvarapanksa- 
prakasa p. 109). 57 

There is evidence though that the Paramoksanirdsakarika came before, 
not after these two. (1) As Goodall has already pointed out (1998; xviii), 
Ramakantha is likely to have composed his commentary on the Paramoksa- 
nirdsakarika before that on the Moksakarika , as the latter refers back to the 
former ( ity uktam asmabhih paramoksanirdsakdrikavrttau vistarena, tata eva- 
vadharyam ad 23ab). Furthermore as can be seen from note 91, Ramakantha 


57See also SANDERSON (2006a: 47, note 11). 
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is likely to be referring forward to the Moksakarika twice in his commentary 
on the first verse of the Paramoksanirasakdrika. (2) In the Paramoksanir- 
dsakarikdvrtti Ramakantha refers to his commentary on the Mantravarttika 
in the future (ad 3c, see note 184 on p. 258), and in the Moksakarikavrtti he 
twice (ad verse 2, p. 246, and ad verse 113, p. 268) refers to it in the past 
(ity uktam asmabhir mantravarttikatikdyam). For the Moksakarika to follow 
the Paramoksanirasakdrika would be natural if one expects the refutation 
of purvapaksas to precede the establishment of the siddhanta. Thus the evi¬ 
dence points to the following order: Paramoksanirasakdrika, Mantravarttika, 
Bhogakarika, Moksakarika. 

The Paramoksanirasakdrika was not the beginning of the Rauravavrtti, 
however. Mangala or introductory verses are found neither in it nor in 
Ramakantha’s commentary to it, and the latter begins by referring back 
to the preceding section in which the supremacy of sivahasta, that part of 
Saiva initiation in which the initiator lays his hand on the initiand, was 
demonstrated. It also refers back to the Agamapramdnyopanyasa ad verse 
58 ( tad etat darsitam agamapramanyopanyasena jnanakande). The Agama- 
pramanyopanydsa was a commentary on the Sarvagamapramanya , 58 Thus 
the Paramoksanirasakdrika was probably preceded by at least two lost parts 
of the Rauravavrtti, one of which was the Sarvagamapramanya. 

There is thus evidence to place all of the parts of the Rauravavrtti known 
to us, apart from the lost commentary on the Raurava' s treatment of mudras, 
in a plausible order: Sarvagamapramanya, treatment of the placing of Siva’s 
hand on the initiand, Paramoksanirasakdrika, Mantravarttika, Bhogakarika, 
Moksakarika. 


7 The levels of the universe attainable by the 
proponents of the twenty views 

In the final section of Ramakantha’s commentary, having refuted all of the 
opponents’ views, he maintains (ad verse 58a) that they are not completely 
invalid. The opponents’ teachings and scriptures are limited in what they 
can reveal, but that does not disqualify them from being means of knowledge 
in their own respective spheres—just as perception is limited in only being 
able to reveal sounds, smells, colours etc., and yet is certainly a means of 
knowledge regarding those. 


58 See note 911. 
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What, then, are the spheres regarding which the teachings of the other 
traditions are valid? Lower levels of the (Saiva) universe. As is well known, 
the §aivas regarded the twenty-five principles ( tattvas ) accepted by the San- 
khyas as the lowest levels of the universe, on top of which were a further group 
of, usually eleven, levels whose non-recognition by non-Saivas was explained 
as resulting from the limited vision of the formulators of their doctrines. 59 

For Ramakantha and other Saivas, the highest point that is revealed in 
the teachings of another tradition is also the highest point to which adepts 
can reach through attaining the ‘liberation’ taught in that tradition. The 
limit of their ontology also marks the extent of their possible^ liberation, 
i.e. the amount of bondage they can be freed from. Thus Carvakas cannot 
reach beyond the level of the material elements ( mahdbhutas ), the lowest five 
tattvas , Sankhyas cannot reach beyond the twenty-five tattvas recognised by 

them, etc. , .. . , 

Ramakantha has an interlocutor ask (ad 58cd) what level can be attained 

by each of the other opponents, in answer to which he refers the reader to 
a different text of his, the Agamapramanyopanyasa. This text seems not to 
have survived other than in quotations, but Goodall has edited and trans¬ 
lated the main part of it—that is to say the part in which the liberations ol 
rival traditions are assigned to tattvas-based on citations by later authors 
(see note 911). The Agamapramanyopanyasa does not in fact deal with ex¬ 
actly the same opponents as those dealt with in the Paramoksanirdsakanka 
and -vrtti. It includes only nine of the twenty in our text, and it inclu es 

eight that are not in our text. , * ,. go 

Trilocanasiva, who was writing in the twelfth century in South India, 
and who draws extensively on Ramakantha’s works, includes in the middle 
of a text of his named the Siddhdntasamuccaya a section on rival traditions 
and their validity. He ends the section by citing what appears to be the 
whole of Ramakantha’s Agamapramanyopanyasa. In what precedes he names 
twenty-nine traditions, giving brief summaries of their principal doctrines 
and assigning them to tattvas. He includes the opponents dealt with in the 
Agamapramanyopanyasa, and assigns them to the same locations as Rama¬ 
kantha does; 61 but he also adds the positions from the Paramoksamrasa- 
kdnkdvrtti that are missing from the Agamapramanyopanyasa, as well as 

59 See note 827. . 

6o For his date and oeuvre, see GOODALL (2000: 2o8ff.). 

6 *On one occasion TYilocanaiiva assigns a group to a different tattva: he maintains th 
the Transformationist Vedantins reach pmkrti, not purusa. 
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a few extras not found in either text, and assigns them himself to tattvas. 
He extensively paraphrases the Paramoksanirasakarikavrtti when he deals 
with the positions included in the latter, and hence we have put many of 
his passages into footnotes to the translation. These passages not only aid 
us in determining how to constitute the text of the Paramoksanirasakarika- 
vrtti , but they also name proponents of positions unattributed by either 
Sadyojyotih or Ramakantha, some of whom would otherwise have remained 
obscure to us. 

Figure 13 shows the traditions dealt with by Ramakantha in the Agama- 
pramanyopanyasa, by Trilocanasiva in the Siddhantasamuccaya, and the 
tattvas to which they are assigned by both authors. 63 The right-hand column 
lists the tattvas accepted by the Saivas. Numbers in brackets (corresponding 
with the numbers given in Figure 1) are placed after the traditions dealt with 
in the Paramoksanirasakarika. 


* * * 

As mentioned several times above, both Ramakantha and Sadyojyotih dis¬ 
tinguish between three non-Saiddhantika groups, who teach that liberation 
is becoming the same as God and belong to the same general religion as the 
Saiddhantikas, and all of the other seventeen. Thus one expects that, out of 
all the non-Saiddhantikas, the ones who can reach highest up the hierarchy 
of tattvas would be the three co-religionists. Surprisingly that is not the case. 

Only one of the three groups of thinkers who are considered co-religionists 
in the ParauioksaTiirdsakdrikdvrtti is mentioned by Ramakantha in his AgaTna- 
pramanyopanydsa: the Pasupata Sankrantivadins. They are assigned to 
mdydtattva. (Trilocanasiva adds the other two teachers of isvarasamata at 
this level: the Utpattivadins and the Avesavadins.) Above these, in vidya - 
tattva, Ramakantha places the Mahavratas who teach inactive omniscience. 
Above these, in isvaratattva ) he places those who teach that liberation in¬ 
volves being omnipotent, yet subject to the control of God. As we noted in 
section 5.3 above, these may be the Somasiddhantins. (Trilocanasiva adds 
the Pravahanityesvaravadins at this level.) Highest of all, in saktitattva , 

62 The text of the Siddhantasamuccaya is not always clear: it does not allow us to be 
completely certain that Trilocanasiva intended the locations given in the table for three 
groups: the Pauranikas, the Buddhists and the Manascaitanikas. Verse 5 a °f the Agama- 
pramanyopanyasa (GOODALL 1998: xxii) is also not clear: Ramakantha may have intended 
a third group there in purusatattva , not included in our table, in addition to the other two 
at that level. 





PROPONENTS/ 

VIEW OF LIBERATION 

ATTAINABLE TATTVA 

Saiva tattvas 

Ramakantha 

Trilocana 




Siva 

Saktyadvaitavadins 

Sakti 

Sakti 

Sakti 




Sadasiva 

Pravahanitycsvaravadins (13) 


Isvara 

Isvara 

Being an Agent yet remaining subject to 
the control of God (9) 

Is vara 

Is vara 

Mahavratas (8) 

Vidya 

Vidya 

Vidya 

Avcsavadins (20) 


Maya 

Maya 

Utpattivadins (18) 


Maya 

Pasupatas (19) 

Maya 

Maya 

Vaidika Pasupatas 


Maya 




Kala, ASuddhavidya, 
Raga, Kala, Niyati 

Pauranikas: Becoming a chief attendant 
(ganetvar 0 ) of the Lord or attaining the 
same world etc. ( sdlokyadi) as Him (7). 


Purusa 

Purusa 

Vedanta (Mayavada/Vivartavada) (3) 

Purusa 

Purusa 

Sabdabrahmavadins 

Purusa 

Purusa 

Vedanta (Parinamavada) (3) 


Purusa 

Vedanta (Parinamavada) (3) 

Prakrti 


Prakrti / Avyakta 

Pancaratras (4) 

Prakrti 

Avyakta 

Sankhyas (1) 

Top of Gunas 

Top of Gunas 

Gunas 

Patanjalas (1) 


Top of Gunas 

Enjoyment of Sattva (2) 


Gunas 

Jains 

Gunas 

Gunas 

Naiyayikas, Vaisesikas (15) 

Buddhi 

Buddhi 

Buddhi 

Buddhists (16) 

Products 
(vrtti) of 
Buddhi 

Buddhi 

Ahankaracaitanikas 

Ahankara 

Ahankara 

Ahankara 

Manascaitan ikas 

Manas 

Manas 

Manas 

Indriyacaitanikas 

Indriyas 

Indriyas 

Indriyas 

Manu etc. 


Tan mat ras 

Tanmatras 

JaiminTya KarmamTmamsakas 


Tan mat ras 

Those who equate brahman with the 
cause of the elements and the Egg of 
Brahma ( brahrndnda ) 

Tan mat ras 


Becoming the same as the Treasury of 
Light (10) 


Mahabhutas 

Mahabhutas 

Going to a world in the stars having 
acquired a refined body and faculties (14) 


Mahabhutas 

Kaulas 

Mahabhutas 

Mahabhutas 


Carvakas (17) 

Mahabhutas 

Mahabhutas 



Figure 13: The Levels of the Universe Attainable by Rival Religions 
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Ramakantha places those who teach that liberation is non-difference from 
sakti. 

It is surprising that the one group that is identified by Ramakantha in 
the Paramoksanirdsakdrikavrtti as one of the co-religionists does not come 
at the top, but is surpassed by 

• two groups that in the Paramoksanirdsakdrika and -vrtti fall within 
the seventeen who are too blind to recognise that liberation is becoming the 
same as God 

• a third group that does not feature in the Paramoksanirdsakdrika : the 
Saktyadvaitavadins. 

Whereas in the Paramoksanirdsakdrika and -vrtti it is the three isvara- 
samata views that are bracketed off from other views dealt with there, in 
the Agamapramanyopanyasa it is these four views—Sankrantivada, inactive 
omniscience, omnipotence while remaining subject to the control of God, 
and saktyadvaitavada —that are bracketed off from the others. Ramakantha 
in the Agamapramanyopanyasa (v. 4b) regards the proponents of these four 
views as capable of achieving a ‘pure’ liberation, one at the level of maya or 
higher, contrasting them with all other groups, whom he describes as bound 
souls ( pasus ). 

The first three of these four views could be those of the three main di¬ 
visions of the Atimarga: there is strong evidence that the first two were the 
views of the Pasupatas and the Mahavratas, and a small piece of evidence 
that the third was the view of the Somasiddhantins. 

Two different traditions seem to be reflected here: that articulated in the 
Paramoksanirdsakdrika and its vrtti, according to which the non-Saiddhanti- 
kas that can come closest to full liberation are the three groups that teach 
isvarasamata, and that articulated in the Agamapramanyopanyasa (and pos¬ 
sibly the lost work of Sadyojyotih on which it comments), according to which 
those that come closest to full liberation are, in descending order, the Sakty- 
advaitavadins, the Somasiddhantins(?), the Mahavratas and the Pasupatas. 

The hierarchy in the Paramoksanirdsakdrika and -vrtti can be explained 
straightforwardly as reflecting the proximity of the liberation doctrine in 
question to that of the Saiddhantikas. The hierarchy in the Agamaprdma- 
nyopanyasa cannot. Why should the Mahavratas come above the Pasupatas, 
when the former claim to achieve only omniscience, whereas the Pasupatas 
claim to achieve both omniscience and omnipotence? (This is the reverse of 
the situation in the Paramoksanirdsakdrika and -vrtti, where the Pasupatas 
are considered co-religionists and the Mahavratas outsiders.) Ramakantha, 
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in the Agamapramanyopanyasa , justifies the Pasupatas’ placement below the 
Mahavratas with the explanation that the former, since their power of con¬ 
sciousness is transferred from God, are devoid of their own power of con¬ 
sciousness. But this seems like an ad hoc strategy. For Ramakantha’s consis¬ 
tent position throughout the refutation of the Pasupatas in the Paramoksa- 
nirdsakdrikavrtti is that the transference of God’s power is an incoherent 
impossibility. That contrasts awkwardly with the claim in the Agamaprama- 
nyopanyasa that the transference of God’s power takes place into Pasupatas, 
and explains their lack of autonomous consciousness. 

If the hierarchy recorded in the Agamapramanyopanyasa follows a hier¬ 
archy in the (lost) text by Sadyojyotih on which it comments, the question 
arises as to why Sadyojyotih would have presented two different hierarchies m 
two of his texts. In the Paramoksanirasakarika he is not constrained by the 
scripture on which he comments; for the two and a half verses of the Raurava 
on which the Paramoksanirasakarika is a commentary are known to us (see 
pp 68-70 above and section i of the Edition and TVanslation below) and they 
simply list ten traditions; they imply no hierarchy and they anyway include 
only one of the three traditions that are bracketed off in the Paramoksamr- 
dsakdrikd. It thus seems likely that it was his own view that the proponents 
of the three isvarasamata views come at the top of the hierarchy.^ A remar 
of his in Paramoksanirdsakdrikd 58 to the effect that non-Saiddhantikas are 
not able to go beyond the level of mdydtattva is presumably also his own 
view. Yet not only the first of these, but also the second, contrasts with the 
tradition articulated in the Agamapramanyopanyasa: as we have just seen, 
three groups of non-Saiddhantikas are said there to make it above the leve 

of mayd. , , 

It is possible that Sadyojyotih was constrained by scripture when he 

was writing the text on which the Agamapramanyopanyasa comments (the 
Sarvdgamaprdmanya) , or that Ramakantha was constrained by scripture 
when writing the Agamapramanyopanyasa. The text on which the Sarva- 
oamaprdmdnya and the Agamapramanyopanyasa are commentary and sub¬ 
commentary respectively was a part of the Raurava that is now lost. But 
we know that the placing of different religious groups in levels of the cosmos 
goes back at least to the Sarvajnanottara\ perhaps it occurred in lost par s 
of the Raurava. We also have a surviving scriptural half-verse (citec in such 
places as Trilocanasiva’s Siddhantasamuccaya , and Somasambhu s Knya- 
kandakramavali: see note 235) that asserts: pasupatas tu mayayairi vidyayam 
tumahdvratdh | ‘The Pasupatas reach mdyd[tattva], but the Mahavratas 
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reach vidyd[tattva].' This accords perfectly with the hierarchy in the Agama- 
pramanyopanyasa ; it may be part of the very scriptural passage that led to 
the hierarchy in the Agamapramanyopanydsa , possibly via the Sarvagama- 
pramanya . 63 


8 The choice of these particular twenty views 

Ramakantha’s vrtti deals with precisely the twenty views that feature in 
Sadyojyotih’s verses. He does not add in any extra ones, though he some¬ 
times updates Sadyojyotih’s account by interpreting him otherwise than in¬ 
tended. 64 What is distinctive about Sadyojyotih’s choice of these particular 
twenty views? There are some notable omissions, such as the Mimamsakas 
and the Jains; the latter are included in the Agamapramanyopanydsa and 
the Siddhantasamuccaya , and the former are included in the Siddhantasamu- 
ccaya. The omission of traditions such as non-dualist Saivism, Visistadvaita- 
and Dvaita- Vedanta is not surprising given that they came to prominence 
after Sadyojyotih’s time. The Kaulas and the Saktyadvaitavadins (precisely 
which group of non-dualistic Saivas is referred to with this label is not clear 
to us) feature in both the Agamapramanyopanydsa and the Siddhantasamu- 
ccaya. The two just mentioned kinds of Vedanta feature in neither. 

If we compare these twenty with the traditions dealt with in such doxo- 
graphical texts as the Sarvadarsanasangraha and the Saddarsanasamuccaya, 
the twenty are marked by a preponderance of theistic views, which is not 
surprising given Sadyojyotih’s theism. The theistic views, furthermore, are 
characterised by a notable prevalence of those belonging to the Atimarga. 
This fact has been commented on by SANDERSON, and taken by him as 
evidence for Sadyojyotih’s early date. 65 

® 3 For a list of passages in Saiva scriptures that rank rival religions along a hierarchy, 
see Sanderson (2009: 301, note 715). 

64 See section 2 above for Ramakantha’s decision to expound Vedanta in terms of 
mayavada rather than parinamavada. 

® 5 He writes: ‘The second fact that fits an early date for Sadyojyotih is his concern 
to differentiate his Mantramargic tradition from that of the earlier Saiva systems of the 
Atimarga. He does not mention them by name, but he states and rejects their doctrines 
of the nature of liberation in Moksakarika n8-i24b and 1290-131^ and Paramoksanir- 
asakarika 7, and 13-42’ (SANDERSON 2006a: 76). The positions dealt with in the verses 
mentioned there are the three i&varasamata doctrines. As we have seen, the following po¬ 
sitions may also have been put forward by Atimargic groups: Being omniscient but lacking 
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The marked difference between the group of traditions that Sadyojyotih 
puts together in the Paramoksanirasakarikd and the group dealt with in the 
Agamapramanyopanyasa (the latter omits eleven of the twenty in our text, 
and includes eight that are not in our text) is perhaps surprising given that 
the Agamapramanyopanyasa is likely to be basing its choice on what was 
dealt with in the text by Sadyojyotih on which it comments (the Sarvaga- 
mapramdnya). 

Those traditions that Trilocanasiva regarded as needing to be added to 
the Paramoksanirdsakdrika’s group of twenty and those dealt with in the 
Agamapramanyopanyasa are: ‘Vaidika Pasupatas’, ‘Manu etc.’ and Jaimi- 
nlya Karmamlmamsakas’. 

He omits two out of the group of twenty: Becoming Superior to God (u) 
and Becoming devoid of Impurity (12). It is possible to propose a hypothesis 
regarding these two omissions. In most cases there is a link between the 
view and the level reached: The Carvakas cannot reach beyond the level of 
the material elements ( mahabhutas ), since their ontology recognises nothing 
other than them. Those who hold that it is the indriyas , the manas or the 
ahankdra that is conscious, go to the tattvas of, respectively, the indriyas , 
the manas and the ahankdra. Sankhyas cannot reach beyond the twenty- 
five tattvas recognised by them. Those who teach non-duality with sakti 
reach saktitattva. This link adds plausibility to the location, avoiding a sense 
of arbitrariness. But in the case of the two omitted views, it is difficult 
to see what rationale could be taken from the teachings themselves that 
would not place them too high. For the Saiddhantikas, the only souls that 
are completely devoid of Impurity are fully liberated. And as for being 
superior to God, clearly the Saiddhantikas will not accept such a level of 
attainment. So perhaps it was this, combined with these two traditions not 
being prominent in Trilocanasiva’s time and place, that led to his decision 
to leave them out. 

Trilocanasiva is not the only South Indian author to draw extensively on 
the Paramoksanirdsakdrikavrtti: Sivagrayogin paraphrases certain sections 
of our text in the moksa chapter of his Saivaparibhdsa\ and Umapati para¬ 
phrases parts of it in his Pauskarabhasya ad 4:48. Sivagrayogin, writing 
in the sixteenth century, 66 treats the following traditions: those who teach 

agency (8), Being an agent, yet subject to the control of God (9), Becoming superior to 
God (11), Becoming devoid of impurity (12), Taking on the role of God temporarily, then 
retiring to a state of indifference (13). 

66 For this date see Goodall (2004: cxx, note 189). 
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that liberation is Enjoyment of sattva (sattvasambhoga ), those who teach 
that it is the attaining of the abode of Rudra, Visnu or Indra, Naiyayikas 
and Vaisesikas, Sankhyas, Carvakas, Buddhists (he distinguishes three vari¬ 
eties: the ‘Madhyamikapaksa’, ‘Jnanaksanikavada’ and the ‘Yogacaramata’), 
MTmamsakas, Jains (he characterises their view of liberation as the manifes¬ 
tation of eternal pleasure, nityasukhabhivyakti), and the teachers of the four 
kinds of isvarasamata . 67 Thus it seems that in his time and place the fol¬ 
lowing views were not important enough to be regarded by him as requiring 
treatment: Dissolution into Mahavibhuti (4), Dissolution into prakrti (5) or 
ahankara (6), Inactive omniscience (8), Omnipotence while being subject to 
the control of God (9), Becoming the same as the treasury of light (10), Be¬ 
coming superior to God (11), Becoming devoid of Impurity (12), and Taking 
on the role of God before retiring to a state of indifference (13). 

Umapati, also writing probably in the sixteenth century, 68 treats the 
Carvakas, Sankhyas, Buddhists (he distinguishes between liberation as a 
stream of consciousness devoid of afflictions, nirupaplavacittasantati , and 
liberation as the annihilation of the stream of consciousness, jnanasantati- 
viccheda), Naiyayikas and Vaisesikas, MTmamsakas, Jains, Illusionist Ve- 
dantins, Pancaratras (he names two positions: that which Ramakantha 
expounds—Dissolution into Mahavibhuti—, and the attaining of Vaikuntha), 
and those who teach becoming devoid of Impurity, becoming superior to God, 
and the four kinds of isvarasamata. 

This use of the Paramoksanirasakarikdvrtti by South Indian authors draws 
attention to the fact that the Paramoksanirasakarikdvrtti enjoyed a very dif¬ 
ferent fate from that of Ramakantha’s other most philosophical text, the 
Naresvarapariksaprakasa. The latter exerted virtually no influence on sub¬ 
sequent South Indian Saiva Siddhanta; no South Indian manuscript of it 
has come to light, and it is not cited by South Indian authors. 69 The 

67 Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha’s Abhivyaktivada is rejected along with the other three 
kinds of isvarasamata by both Sivagrayogin and Umapati; they belong to a slightly dif¬ 
ferent branch of Saiva Siddhanta, which emerged in the Tamil-speaking South under the 
influence of non-dualistic Vedanta and held liberation to consist in becoming not just 
qualitatively identical to Siva, but numerically identical with him (Sivatadatmya). 

68 For his date see Goodall (1998: xliv, note 99 and 2000: an, note 20) and Colas- 
Chauhan (2008: 2, note 6). 

69 See Goodall (1998: v, note 4). One Southern manuscript known to us transmits 
fragments of the Naresvarapariksa without commentary, mixed up with parts of the Sar- 
vamatopanyasa, namely the paper transcript Madras GOML MS R 16820. This could be 
evidence of the Naresvarapariksa having circulated by itself, but, given the widespread 
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Paramoksanirasakarikavrtti, by contrast, survives solely in South Indian 
manuscripts, is extensively paraphrased by Trilocanasiva in the Siddhanta- 
samuccaya , Sivagrayogin in the Saivaparibhasa and Umapati in the Pauska - 
rabhasya , and is frequently cited by several other South Indian &aiva authors 
too. 7 ° 


practice of extracting and copying again separately the karikas of a philosophical work so 
that they may be transmitted separately in the same bundle of leaves (cf. M^, Pf and 
Pf), this might be considered to be inconclusive evidence of a lost Southern manuscript 
of the Naresvarapariksaprakasa. 

7 °For example Salivatlnivasi- Jhanaprakasa (author of the Pauskaravrtti) from Sri 
Lanka and Isanasivagurudeva (author of the Isanasivagurudevapaddhati), probably from 
Kerala. On the former, see GOODALL (1998: iv) and the index-entry in the present volume 
for Jnanaprakasa. 

Mention should perhaps also be made of the Sarvamatopanyasa, an unpublished (and 
poorly transmitted) doxographical work in verse, perhaps largely made up of quotations, 
which appears to have used the Pammoksanirdsakarikdvrtti at least for its treatment 
of Pasupata views (see apparatus to the commentary on verse 17). We suppose it to 
be South Indian, but we know little for the moment about this text other than that 
a verse that appears (T. 284, p. 30) after several quotations have intervened after the 
colophon (iti sarvamatopanyasah sampurnah , T. 284, p. 23) suggests that it was written 
by a certain Sarvatmasambhu, the disciple of a certain Aghorasiva, and that it is quoted 
in the sixteenth-century Siddhdntasvapaksadrstdntasangraha (see apparatus ad 23.7). 
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SOURCES AND CONVENTIONS 


For all the manuscripts used here we have seen the originals, but we 
have used digital photographs or, in the case of the paper manuscripts 
in the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library of the University of 
Madras, photocopies. For the manuscripts in Pondicherry, we were 
able to make use, towards the very end of the preparation of this book, 
of the superb new digital photographs made by a team supported by 
the San Marga Trust, Chennai, who in 2009 and 2010 have covered 
the manuscript collections of both the French Institute of Pondicherry 
and the Pondicherry Centre of the Ecole frangaise d’Extreme-Orient. 

The leaves of all the palm-leaf manuscripts are pierced by two string 
holes. We state this once here and do not mention it in the individual 
descriptions. 


Manuscripts of the Paramoksanirasakarika and 
its commentary 

Manuscripts transmitting the commentary: M V A 1 P,P 2 P 3 M 1 M 2 
Manuscripts transmitting the karikas alone: M^PfPfPfMj 

M v Oriental Research Institute, Mysore, MS P. 269. 71 The various texts 
in this important codex in Southern Nandinagari script have been 
recorded in a somewhat confusing fashion, and with several errors, in 
the twelfth volume of the library’s Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts (Malledevaru 1987). The leaves measure 38cm x 5cm, 
according to the catalogue, and carry 10-11 lines per side. The sequence 
of texts, as reconstructed from Malledevaru, is as follows: P. 269/1 
Tattvaprakasa, pp. 162-3, app. 1 (2nd pagination), pp. 10-11; P. 269/2 
Tattvaprakasavrtti of Aghorasiva, pp. 162-3, a PP- 1 ( 2n ^ pagination), 
pp. 11-12; P. 269/3 Tattvasangraha, pp. 162-3, app. 1 (2nd pagination), 
pp.12; P. 269/4 Tattvasangrahadipika of Aghorasiva, pp. 162-3, app. 

1 (2nd pagination), pp. 13; P. 269/5 Tattvatrayanirnaya, pp. 160-1; 

71 We are grateful to Professor Kei Kataoka for his excellent digital photographs of 
this codex. 
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P. 269/6 Tattvatrayanirnayavivarana of Aghorasiva, pp. 162-3, app. 1 
(2nd pagination), pp. 9-10; P. 269/7 Bhogakarika , pp. 172-3; P. 269/8 
Bhogakarikavrtti of Aghorasiva, pp. 172-3, app. 1 (2nd pagination), 
p. 38-9; P. 269/9 Siddhantadipika of Sarvatmasambhu, pp. 194-5, app. 

1 (2nd pagination), p. 89; P. 269/10 Moksakarikavrtti , pp. 174-5, a PP- 
1 (2nd pagination), p. 41; P. 269/11 Moksakarika, pp. 174-5, app. 1 
(2nd pagination), p. 40; P. 269/12 Paramoksanirdsakdrika , pp. 166-7; 
P. 269/13 Paramoksanirasakarikavrtti, pp. 166-7, a PP- 1 ( 2n d pagi¬ 
nation), p. 24; P. 269/14 Ratnatrayapanksa (referred to by Mallede- 
varu as Ratnatrayodyota ), pp. 174-5, a PP- 1 ( 2n d pagination), pp. 41-2; 
P. 269/15 Ratnatrayodyotavyakhya, pp. 174-5; P- 269/16 Tattvatraya- 
nirnaya (referred to by MALLEDEVARU as Tattvanirnaya ], pp. 162-3, 
app. 1 (2nd pagination), pp. 8-9; P. 269/17 Bhogakarika, pp. 172-3, 
app. 1 (2nd pagination), p. 38; P. 269/18 Moksakarika, pp. 174-5; P- 
269/19 Ratnatrayapanksa (referred to as Ratnatrayodyota), pp. 174-5, 
app. 1 (2nd pagination), p. 42; P. 269/20 Dasagranthi, pp. 208-9, 
app. 1 (2nd pagination), pp. 124-5; P- 269/21 commentary ( Dtpika ) of 
VTranacarya in Kannada on Dasagranthi, pp. 208-9, an d app. 1 (2nd 
pagination), pp. 124-6. P. 269/22 Siddhdntasikhamani, pp. 228-9, 
app. 1 (2nd pagination), p. 197. 

O 

One of the several reasons why this presentation is confusing is that 
some texts, such as the Bhogakarika, for instance, have been counted 
both when transmitted separately (P. 269/17) and when embedded in 
a commentary (P. 269/7). This means that of the above list the follow¬ 
ing texts are not really given separately in the codex: P. 269/1 (which 
is embedded in P. 269/2); P. 269/3 (which is embedded in P. 269/4); 
P. 269/6; P. 269/7; P- 269/11; P. 269/12; P. 269/14; and P. 269/20. 
The titles assigned to the Ratnatrayapanksa and its commentary ap¬ 
pear to be arbitrary. It should be noted that that commentary is not in 
fact the well-known Ratnatrayollekhini of Aghorasiva, but an unpub¬ 
lished commentary of unknown authorship, some fragments of which 
have been published by Sferra (2007), using this manuscript. Be¬ 
cause of damage (SFERRA 2007:448), we do not have a final colophon, 
which would probably have informed us of the name and author of the 
commentary. 

Information about the foliation in M v is also not easy to extract from 
Malledevaru’s presentation. We may note that the first half of the 
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Sataratnasangraha (unmentioned by Malledevaru) is given on f. 114 
(breaking off in the middle of f. 114V, which is half blank) and that 
this is followed by a freshly foliated sequence of folios (1-64) giving 
the Dipika of VTranacarya (son of Visvanatha), namely P. 269/20 and 
21. Also unidentified by Malledevaru, presumably because it has 
no final colophon, is the separate text of the Paramoksanirdsakdrikd 
by itself (not embedded in Ramakantha’s commentary) which is to be 
found just before this on ff. H2r-ii3r (f. 113V is blank). Preceding this 
is P. 269/19, the Ratnatrayapariksa (referred to by Malledevaru 
as the Ratnatrayodyota), which breaks off in verse 99, half-way down 
f. mr in the first foliation (f. mv being left blank). 

The text of the Paramoksanirdsakdrikdvrtti begins at the top of f. 5gr 
and finishes in the second line of f. 71V. Although most of the manuscript 
is in an excellent state of preservation, several of the leaves are damaged 
round the edges. The writing is clear, regular and, on the whole, very 
accurate. This codex, whose considerable value as a source for Saiva 
intellectual history has already been demonstrated by SFERRA (2007), 
is invaluable for the constitution of the text not just of the Paramoksa- 
nirdsakdrika, but for other works of the Astaprakarana collection, 72 the 
transmission of which is, with two exceptions, 73 otherwise restricted to 
a group of closely interrelated manuscripts from the Grantha script 
region. M y is an independent witness that appears not to be closelv 
related to any of the sources from the Tamil-speaking South and we 
have therefore relied often on its testimony. 

M y This siglum marks the readings of the mulapatha of the karikas as given 
on ff. 112-113 of the codex M y , described above. The readings do not 
always agree with those embedded in M y ’s text of the commentary. 

A, Adyar Library MS 71471. Palm-leaf (talipot). Grantha. Originally 15 

72It has been used by FlLLIOZAT (1988) for his edition of the Tattvasang nha with 
Aghorasiva’s commentary, where it is assigned the siglum G, and for his edition of the 
Tattvatmyanirnaya with Aghorasiva’s commentary (FlLLIOZAT 1991). where it is assigned 

the siglum M. . , 

73 The Tattvatmyanirnaya, transmitted in one Sarada script manuscript with the com¬ 
mentary of Ramakantha, for which see Goodall, Kataoka, Acharya, Yokochi 2008, 
and the Tattvaprakasa , which has been transmitted independently outside the^ Tamil- 
speaking South with the commentary by the possibly Keralan author Srikumara (see 
Gengnagel 1996:21-3). 
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leaves of this bundle, each of about 23cm x 4.5cm, transmitted the text 
of the Paramoksanirdsakdrikdvrtti , namely ff. 192-206, but ff. 204 and 
205 are now missing.^ The codex has been catalogued only in the 
sense that the titles of several of the works that have been identified in 
it have appeared listed under different rubrics and followed by the shelf 
mark 26 F 40 on pp. 175-77 and 190 (with our text appearing at the 
top of p. 176) of Part II of the catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts in the 
Adyar Library (T. R. Chintamani 1928). Several texts appear not to 
have been listed, and the codex is not described. A description is now 
difficult, for the leaves are not correctly ordered, there is more than 
one sequence of old foliation (we ignore the several sequences of Arabic 
numbers written in blue biro in the right-hand margin of both recto and 
verso of the folios transmitting a number of texts of the Astaprakarana), 
and that old foliation, which is given in Grantha at the bottom of the 
left-hand margin of each recto, is often not visible. The leaves may well 
not have been better ordered in 1928. It seems pointless to dwell much 
on the relative positions of the leaves at the time of photographing 
(February 2004), since these are different from their relative positions 
a few years earlier, when the library kindly furnished us with excellent 
photocopies of a large portion of the manuscript. 

If our counting (from photographs covering 4 sides each) is correct, 
there are 272 folios in the whole codex. There are 10 to 18 lines to a side, 
but in the portion that most concerns us there are fairly consistently 
18 lines to a side. Following the clutch of 15 labels tied to the bundle, 
each identifying one text, we should expect to find part of the Mrgendra 
[(a)], part of a Pauskardgamavyakhya [(b)], part of the Sarvajnanottara 
(c), the Tattvaprakdsavrtti (d), the Tattvasangrahatika (e), the Tat- 
tvatrayanirnayavivrti (f), the Bhogakarikavrtti (g), the Moksakarika- 
vrtti (h), the Nddakdrikavrtti (i), the Paramoksanirdsakdrikdvrtti (j), 
the Ratnatrayollekhim (k), the Sivayogasara ( 1 ), a Siddhantasaravali- 
vyakhya (m), a Smrtivacanasamgraha (n) and a Nirnayadiksavidhi (p). 
The vidyapada of the Mrgendra is indeed transmitted from the top of 
f. lr to the bottom of f. i6r; f. i6v, which was the first folio in the 

74 xhis codex has been used by FlLLIOZAT (1988) for his edition of the Tattvasangraha 
with Aghorasiva’s commentary, where it is assigned the siglum E, and for his edition of the 
Tattvatrayanirnaya with Aghorasiva’s commentary (FlLLIOZAT 1991), where it is assigned 
the siglum A. 
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bundle at the time of photographing, gives the text of the vyoma- 
VYAPI-MANTRA. After this, the folios are disordered and foliation is 
often not apparent, but it is clear that there is next a text of the 
South Indian Pauskara, not a commentary upon it: the colophon to 
its 3rd chapter appears on lines 13-14 of f. 24r, to its 7th on f. 5ir, 
and to its 8th and final chapter on f. 52V. Later in the bundle, we 
find the beginning only of Jnanaprakasa’s unpublished Pauskaravrtti , 
which starts at the top of the recto of a folio numbered 136. This 
may be the only folio of what was once a separate manuscript bundle. 
The final (published) chapters of the Sarvajndnottara , making up what 
are today known as its yogapada (chapter 27) and vidyapada (chapters 
28-31), are also transmitted, but on disordered folios, distinctive for 
having 14 lines to a side, on which the foliation is for the most part 
not decipherable to us. The foliation on the folio on which the text 
concludes, however, is clearly legible: the last verse of the text appears 
at the bottom of the verso of a f. 78, followed, without a colophon, 
by the words subham astu. The Tattvaprakasavrtti begins at the top 
of another f. i36r (different from the one on which the Pauskaravrtti 
began), and from here onwards, although the leaves are now out of se¬ 
quence, the foliation was probably continuous through the various texts 
of the so-called Astaprakarana and beyond, as detailed below. On the 
fifth and final line of a f. 146V, we find the colophon to Aghorasiva’s 
Tattvaprakasavrtti. The leaf that is presumably f. 147, on which the 
beginning of the Tattvasangrahatika is to be found, has lost everything 
to the left of its left-hand string-hole, and so no foliation is visible. We 
find the colophon to the Tattvasangrahatika on the verso of a folio the 
numbering of which is illegible, but which is presumably f. 157, since it 
is followed by the beginning of the Tattvatrayanirnayavivrti at the top 
of f. i58r. The colophon to that text ends on line 12 of f. i[6i]v, and it is 
followed, in line 13, by the opening verse of Aghorasiva’s Bhogakarika- 
vrtti. The concluding verse of the Bhogakdrikavrtti is visible on line 16 
of f. 1771, but the rest of the leaf is broken and so the colophon is not leg¬ 
ible, nor, therefore, is the opening of Ramakantha’s Moksakarikavrtti, 
which began at the top of f. i 77 v - Immediately after the conclusion 
of the Moksakarikavrtti , Aghorasiva’s Nadakdrikdvrtti begins in line 15 
on f. [lqojr; its colophon ends on line 11 of f. 192V. Transmitting the 
Paramoksanirasakdrikavrtti , which begins on line 12 of f. 192V, we find 
the following folios: 192-200, [2)01, 20(2],[203] and 206. We seem 
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to be missing ff. 204-5. Immediately following the conclusion of the 
Paramoksanirasakarikavrtti at the bottom of f. 2o6r is the beginning 
of Aghoraiiva’s Ratnatrayollekhim at the top of f. 2o6v, the colophon 
to which appears on f. 22o(?)v (out of order). On f. 22ir, according to 
a note in the left-hand margin, begins the £ivayogasara. The colophon 
to this, which reads simply sivayogas samaptah , is to be found on line 
15 of f. 266V, which was the leaf placed last in the bundle at the time 
of photographing. The unpublished commentary of Sadasiva on Tri- 
locanasiva’s Siddhantasaravali begins on f. 267r, and the final colophon 
of that text appears on line 12 of f. 357V: iti saddsivacaryyakrtau sid- 
dhantasaravaUkriyapadas samaptah. There is an intermediate colophon 
in between, on lines 11-12 of f. 293V (folio unnumbered, but between 
292 and 294): iti srimadvydghrapuravasisaddsivdcdryyakrtau siddhan- 
tasaravaliprakasikayam vidyapadaprakasika samapta. 

In the left-hand margin of one of two unnumbered folios that have 
only 10 lines of writing to a side and that share the oddity of having 
three string-holes instead of two, we read the label smrtisamgraha : this 
portion of text presumably corresponds to what has been referred to 
above as the Smrtivacanasamgraha (n). 

The scribes’ obeisances are generic ( harih om, subham astu and the 
like) and contain no clues to the provenance of the leaves making up 
this codex. 

P, Uncatalogued. Pondicherry IFP 15553- Palm-leaf (palmyra). Grantha. 
41 folios, beginning on f. i73r (numbered in Arabic numerals in biro in 
a modern hand) and ending on f. 213V, of approximately Vb" x l| • 

There are between four and five lines of writing per side. A text of 
chapter 13 of the vidyapada of the Mrgendra begins on f. lr and con¬ 
cludes at the bottom of f. 22v. This is followed by the Tattvaprakasa, 
which begins at the top of f. 23r and finishes in the middle of f. 27V, 
the remainder of which is left blank. The Tattvasangraha begins at the 
top of f. 28r and ends at the bottom of f. 32r; the Tattvatrayanirnaya 
begins at the top of f. 32V and ends in line 2 of f. 34V; it is followed im¬ 
mediately by the Bhogakarika, which begins in line 3 of the same folio 
and ends in line 3 of f. 45r; the Moksakarika begins in line 3 of f. 45r 
and ends at the bottom of f. 56r; the Paramoksanirdsakarika begins 
on f. 56V and ends at the top of f. 6ir (the readings of these folios are 
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marked with the siglum Pf). The Nadakarika begins at the top of f. 6ir 
and ends on the 3rd (and final) line of f. 63r. F. 63V has been left blank. 
The Ratnatrayapanksa begins on the top of f. 64r and ends at the bot¬ 
tom of f. 83r. A post-colophon verse at this point reveals the name and 
dwelling place of the scribe: svetaranyasivakhyena sitakdnanavdsind[/] 
ratnatrayapanksa ca likhita moksadayim /. A prose remark to the same 
effect has been crossed out before this verse, and just before that we 
find obeisances to the Siva of Tiruvenkatu (= Svetaranya/ Sitakanana/ 
Sitatavi, etc.), near Sirkazhi, and to his consort: snbrahmavidyayai na- 
mah/ svetatavisaya namah. Obeisances to the same deities are dotted 
through the manuscript. F. 83V is blank. The Nddakarikdvrtti begins 
on the top of f. 84r and ends at the bottom of f. 8gv. The Tattva- 
trayanirnayavivrti begins at the top of f. 9 or and ends at the top of f. 
105V, the rest of which is left blank. The Bhogakdrikavrtti begins at 
the top of f. io6r and ends in the middle of f. 138V, the rest of which 
is left blank. The Tattvasangraha begins at the top of f. i3gr and ends 
at the top of f. i72r, the rest of which is left blank. Another post¬ 
colophon verse gives the name of the scribe’s father (mentioned also 
on f. 9or above): sarvesvarasya putrena likhita jnanadayini/ sntatva- 
samgrahavyakhya svetaranyesvarena hi. F. 172V is left blank. The 
Paramoksanirdsakdrikavrtti begins at the top of f. i73r and finishes at 
the bottom of f. 213V. The Moksakarikdvrtti begins at the top of f. 
2i4r and ends in the middle of f. 259V, the rest of which is left blank. 
This last text may have been copied by another scribe, unless Aghoras- 
tra is another name of Svetaranyasiva, for it concludes with the fol¬ 
lowing post-colophon verse: aghorastrena guruna svetakananavasina/ 
moksakarikdvrttir llikhita suparisphuta. There is no marked difference 
in the style of writing visible to us. The final fragmentary folio of the 
codex, f. 260, has some devotional verses. 

As recorded in our apparatus, P, first skips, in its text of the Para- 
moksanirdsakarikdvrtti, from the concluding sentence of the commen¬ 
tary on verse 7 to the introduction to verse 21. No text is omitted, 
because it returns to the commentary on verse 7 after the end of the 
commentary on 26ab. Since this disorder is echoed in the text of the 
karikas given in Pf, which places verses 8 to 20 after verse 27b, it 
seems probable that the transposition took place, perhaps because of 
a flipped or misplaced folio, in an antecedent of Pi in which the text 
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of the karikas was still embedded in the text of the commentary. The 
disordered karikas were then at some point extracted from the com¬ 
mentary and replaced with pratikas in the line of transmission that led 
to Pj, and that disordered sequence of karikas was transmitted to Pf 
and also to Pf, which might or might not have belonged to a codex 
that transmitted also a disordered text of the commentary. 

Pf This siglum marks the readings of the mulapatha of the karikas as 
given on ff. s6v-6ir of P lt described above. In the same way as Pf, it 
has a certain number of verses out of order; but that oddly does not 
seem to mean that it is particularly close to Pf in readings: note, for 
instance, that it shares the widespread corruption drsya for dravya in 
23^ whereas Pf does not. 

P 2 Uncatalogued. Pondicherry IFP 47615- Palm-leaf (palmyra). Grantha. 
Worm-damage is particularly heavy on the right side of many leaves. 
14 lines per side. Leaves of approximately 11 ,/ x 2 ". Foliation appears 
in the bottom half of the left-hand margin of the recto of each folio. 
This is not visible, because of damage on some folios, e.g. ff. 1-3, and it 
is quickly out of step because two consecutive folios have been labelled 
“4”. At the top of the left-hand margin of each recto appears the first 
letter of the title of the text transmitted, e.g. ta for Tattvaprakasa- 
vrtti and bho for Bhogakdrikdvrtti. Aghorasiva’s opening verse to his 
Tattvaprakasavrtti appears without preamble at the top of f. lr. That 
text finishes in line 5 of f. 17V and it is followed immediately, without 
scribal remarks or obeisances, by the opening verse of Aghorasiva’s 
Tattvasangrahatika. The colophon to that work ends on line 13 of f- 
36r, and is followed, again without any intervening text, by the opening 
verse of Aghorasiva’s Tattvatrayanirnayavivrti , which ends in line 2 of 
f. 42V. It is immediately followed by the opening verse of Aghorasiva’s 
Bhogakdrikdvrtti, whose colophon appears in line 13 of f. 67r. The 
end of the line is damaged, but the 14th line begins with the fifth 
syllable of the first verse of Ramakantha’s Moksakdrikavrtti. That text 
ends in line 6 of f. 87r and is followed immediately by the first verse of 
Aghorasiva’s Nadakdrikavrtti , which ends on line 6 of f. 9 1V > where it is 
immediately followed by the opening prose ( tadiyata sivahastasya...) of 
the Paramoksanirdsakdrikavrtti. Our text covers twenty-four folios and 
its colophon is to be found on lines 9 -11 f- 11 4 v - ^ is followed by the 
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words harih om u srisivakdmasundaryai, which suggests the possibility 
that the manuscript might have been written in or near Chidambaxam 
and then the opening verse of AghoraSiva’s 

the colophon to the Ratnatrayollekhini, which ends in the_ fifteenth and 
last line of f. i 4 6v, we may read: astaprakaranam samaptarn u hanh 
om u srigurubhyo .... This is followed by one entirely blank folio. 

P, Uncatalogued. Pondicherry IFP 40042. Palm-leaf (palmyra). Grantha. 

‘ Se folios of approximately IT x if. Written with sixteen to sev- 
enteen lines to a side in a miniature hand. It is worm-eaten in pla 
and occasionally broken, but, compared with the other South Indian 
sources, it is generally in excellent condition. 

of Sadyojyotih’s kdrikds are transmitted here embedded m the com 
mentary but a separate text of the kdrikds is given elsewhere in the 
same codex, for which see Pf below. Our text covers eight folios and 
commences immediately after the end of Aghorasiva’s Nadakankavrtti, 
towards the end of line 6 of f. 93r in the recent foliation andl contin¬ 
ues over the folios now numbered 94-99. ending on a folio that has 
now been displaced and has been newly numbered 3 0- 
codex originally had no foliation, nor, in the case of the Paramok?a 
C :"kd any syllables in the margin to indicate the start of the 
work, but foliation has been added in the left-hand narpn crfeach recto 
some time between April 2004 and February 2006J 
bears the number 100 is the leaf that originally followed f. 30^ Alto- 
Ser there are 182 leaves, the first and last of which are blank. This 

vast codex is all copied inthe -ne “X'i “te"SotanH 
This manuscript was used by Filliozat lor its texi oi j 

and commentary (he assigns ^ e Ta J asa ngmhatikd 

hgsT He C “d not te it for his edition of the Tattvatruyamrnaya- 
S (ton!) It wns also nsed for the edition of the first volume o 

-.Uhl. this period, just b^.he foliation wided, 

being displaced, that the last leaf, f- 30 in ' a set taken in February 2006, 

b/th. s.n MargaTins., 
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Pf This siglum is given to the mulapatha of the karikas, which appear as 
the second text in this codex. As in the case of the last folio that 
transmits the commentary, the folio that covers the text of the karikas 
only has now also been displaced since April 2004, and it now bears 
the number 92 in the left-hand margin of the recto, just below the 
marginal indication ‘ paramoksanirdsakarika’. The recto of the folio 
begins with the ten padas beginning yarn sdmkhyayogavidvamso... that 
are attributed in the editions to the Rauravasutrasangraha , and these 
are followed without any identifying label or quotative iti by the first 
verse, which is numbered ‘3’. (‘1’ and ‘2’ are written after the fourth and 
eighth padas respectively of the quotation.) The colophon appears on 
the seventh line of the verso: iti sadyojyotikrta paramoksanirdsakarika 
samaptah (sic). This is followed immediately by the first verse of the 
Nadakdrika (the transmission of which at this point was overlooked 
in the above-mentioned description of this codex given in Goodall 
1998 ). 

Pf Uncatalogued. Pondicherry IFP 30369. Palm-leaf (palmyra). Grantha. 
This bundle begins with the mulapatha only of the works of what is 
now called the astaprakarana. Our text begins in the middle of line 
5 of the recto of f. 12, just after the text of the Nadakdrika, and this 
is indicated by the writing of ‘ paramoksanirdsakarika ’ in the left-hand 
margin. The text of the karikas is preceded by the ten padas begin¬ 
ning yd[rn] samkhyayogavidvdmso..., which are followed by the label iti 
rauravasutram. Verse-numbering, enclosed within single dandas and 
placed so as to follow each numbered unit, is included, but this is at 
once out of step with ours because of the inclusion of the verses at¬ 
tributed to the Raurava and because of the omission of 2cd and 3ab. 
Furthermore, verses 8 to 20 have been placed after 27b, as in Pf (for 
which see the remarks on P, and Pf above). Unlike in Pf, here verses 
21 to 27b have been copied twice, once before and once after verses 8 
to 20, and the readings of Pf are not particularly close to those of Pf. 
This suggests that, although there is a genetic relationship between 
the Pf and Pf, the texts that they transmit have grown apart through 
subsequent conflation in the transmission of Pf. 

Mi Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, University of Madras, Chen¬ 
nai. MS R. 16818. Uncatalogued. Paper. Devanagarl script. Com- 
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plete, but disordered. Out of a total of 92 sides, 57 feint-lined sides 
with 24 lines of writing to a side transmit the text of the Paramoksa- 
nirdsakdrikdvrtti. The manuscript has been copied on feint-lined sheets 
along with fragments of other texts, including the text of the Nddakdri¬ 
kdvrtti of Aghorasiva, which has been assigned, on the title-page of the 
bundle, the MS No. R. 16819. In other words, we have really one bun¬ 
dle of somewhat muddled pages that artificially bears two manuscript 
shelf numbers. This same title-page, as in the case of , states that 
it has been ‘Transcribed from the Ms. of Kunnakkudimath’ and bears 
an accession stamp that reads: ‘Govt. Oriental Manuscripts Library 
Received 19 Jun 1962 Madras’. Like Mf, the text that M, transmits 
is damaged and disordered, but in this case the disorder all appears 
to date from the moment of copying the text, rather than largely from 
a muddling of the order of the copied and already numbered sheets. 
The text begins with five sheets whose sides are numbered 1-10, but 
in the fifth fine from the bottom of this first p. 10 the text skips from 
the beginning of the commentary to verse 7 to the introductory line 
of commentary on 43. Other such abrupt cuts occur and are recorded 
in our apparatus in the appropriate places. After the first sequence of 
pages numbered 1-10, there follows a second section numbered 1-10, 
then a sequence numbered 1-11, then two further ones each numbered 
1-10, then a sequence numbered 1-11. It is on p. 6 of this last sequence 
that the text of the Paramoksanirdsakdrikavrtti ends, followed imme¬ 
diately by the beginning of the Nddakdrikdvrtti. After that follows a 
sequence of pages numbered 1-10 that transmits a further section of the 
Nddakdrikdvrtti, but on p. 5 of that sequence begins a large fragment 
of Aghorasiva’s Ratnatrayollekhini. Another fragment of the same text 
is transmitted in the sequence of pages after that, numbered 1-9. The 
final set of pages, numbered 1-10, transmits a fragment from the be¬ 
ginning of Anantasambhu’s commentary on the Siddhantasaravali , be¬ 
ginning from the middle of the commentary on kriyapada verse 7 and 
ending in the commentary on verse 9. 

Although Mf and M x may have belonged to the same bundle, and so one 
might expect M® to furnish the readings of the root text for someone 
reading the commentary transmitted in M n the readings of the root- 
text are also embedded in full in M^s text of the commentary, which 
is thus the only manuscript from the Tamil-speaking South in which 
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the text of the karikas is included in the commentary, rather than cut 
down to pratikas. We may note also that, although there appears to be 
a close relationship between the texts of P* (which furnishes a separate 
text of the karikas in the same manuscript as P 3 ) and Mf, there does 
not seem to be a close relationship between P 3 and M,. 

M 2 Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, University of Madras, Chen¬ 
nai. MS R. 14727. Uncatalogued. Paper. Devanagar! script. Com¬ 
plete. 41 sides (not counting the title-sheet) of feint-lined paper num¬ 
bered 1-41 with 24 lines to a side. The title-sheet records that the 
manuscript was ‘copieerd’ (sic) ‘by E. S. Srinivasaraghavan 30-4-1955’ 
and gives the following sequence of numbers and letters: ‘R.C. 1025/50’ 
and then ‘B. No. 50 g’. It also places the letter “g.” before the title of the 
text, as though this were the seventh text to be copied from one bundle. 
This suspicion receives some support from GOML MS R. 14466, an un¬ 
catalogued paper manuscript copied by a certain G. Subramanyan in 
October and November of the previous year, 1954, transmitting Rama- 
kantha’s Moksakarikavrtti, for on the first page of that manuscript we 
read ‘R.C. 1025/52^)’. Neither of these transcriptions gives infor¬ 
mation about the provenance of the exemplar, and it seems therefore 
conceivable that that exemplar should have been an untraced palm-leaf 
manuscript held in the library of the GOML. In the margins of M 2 we 
find what seem to be references to the folios of the exemplar, beginning 
with ‘67A’, written in the left-hand margin beside line 4 of p. 1. At 
the bottom of p. 41 we read again that the text was copied by E. S. 
Srinivasaraghavan, but with the date given as ‘9-5-1955’, presumably 
the date of completion, and that the text was ‘compared’ (presumably 
checked against the exemplar) first by D. K. M. Subrahmanyasastri and 
second by E. S. Srinivasaraghavan. The text of M 2 appears very often, 
as we shall see below, to agree in error with that of A,, but it does 
not appear to be directly descended from it, not only because the folio 
numbers recorded in the margins of M 2 do not correspond to those in 
Aj, but also because we see numerous instances in M 2 where syllables 
axe recorded as being missing or illegible and where the corresponding 
text in A, is clearly legible. Like the Grantha-script manuscripts, M 2 
gives pratikas for the karikas rather than giving them in full. 

Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, University of Madras, Chen- 
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nai. MS R. 16833. Uncatalogued. Paper. Devanagarl script. Com¬ 
plete. Out of a total of 30 sides in the bundle, 7 sides with 24 lines 
of writing to a side transmit the text of the Paramoksanirdsakdrikd. 
The manuscript is part of a set of feint-lined sheets on which have been 
copied five texts belonging to what has become known as the Astapra- 
karana, each assigned a different manuscript number: Bhogakarika (R 
16831), Moksakarika (R 16832), Paramoksanirdsakdrikd (R 16833), 
Nadakarika (R 16834), and Ratnatrayapariksd (R 16835). The title 
sheet at the beginning bears the library’s accession stamp dated, like 
that of M,, to 19th June 1962 and states that the texts have been ‘Tran¬ 
scribed from the Ms. of Kunnakkudimath’. It seems probable that this 
bundle of texts was copied from the same manuscript as M x ’s text of 
the Paramoksanirdsakdrikdvrtti. The pages transmitting these various 
texts have been shuffled and renumbered, so that p. 1, transmitting the 
two and a half verses attributed to the Rauravasutrasangraha on which 
the Paramoksanirdsakdrikd is purported to be a commentary, have be¬ 
come separated by other sheets from pp. 2-3, which transmit the first 
verses of the Paramoksanirdsakdrikd, and pp. 4-7 are dispersed, each 
separated from its fellows, across the bundle. The verses of the text 
(1-59) have been sporadically numbered, but starting with 3 and end¬ 
ing with 62, because the two and a half verse of the Rauravasutrasan¬ 
graha have been assigned the numbers 1 and 2. The text transmitted 
is close to that of Pf, since it shares omissions (e.g. in 28c) but cannot 
have been copied from Pf, since it sometimes marks gaps when the text 
of Pf is still legible (e.g. in 24cd). 


Previous editions 


E d The first of two editions of the Paramoksanirdsakdrikdvrtti, this was 
prepared, as the title-page informs us, by Na. Krsnasastrin of the Si- 
vagamasiddhantaparipalanasangha and printed, along with the Ratna- 
trayollekhim, Bhogakarikavrtti, Nddakdrikavrtti, and Moksakdrikavrtti, 
at the VanTvilasa press in Srirangam in 1925. No description of manu¬ 
scripts is given, but three people are thanked on p. 4 of the preface 
for having furnished manuscripts that were used: Kalyanasivacarya, 
a resident of the Agrahara at KTvalur (presumably the town of this 
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name in Nagapattinam district), Vaidyanathasivacarya, the head of the 
Sivagamapathasala in MayurapurT (presumably Mayilatuturai /Mayi- 
laduthurai, again in Nagapattinam district), and a certain Muttukku- 
maradesikavarya. It is not clear from the above how many manuscripts 
these three individuals furnished, nor whether all the manuscripts that 
they provided transmitted all the texts edited in the volume. But 
combining this with information from p. 7 of the preface to the ear¬ 
lier volume of texts of the Astaprakamna, published in 1923, we learn 
that Kalyanasivacarya provided one palm-leaf manuscript, that Vaidya¬ 
nathasivacarya provided one paper manuscript, and that Madhuran- 
takam Subrahmanyasivacarya and BhanupuradhTna-Muttukumaradesi- 
kavarya contributed manuscripts transmitting one or two of the books 
of the collection. 76 Presumably, then, Kalyanasivacarya’s and Vaidya- 
nathasivacarya’s manuscripts each transmitted all eight works with 
commentaries, whereas what Madhurantakam Subrahmanyasivacarya 
contributed did not transmit the Pammoksanirasakarikavrtti, since he 
is not mentioned in the preface of 1925. Assuming that Muttu(k)ku- 
maradesikavarya (the qualification BhanupuradhTna- perhaps means 
that he belonged to the Saiva matha at the village now known as Surya- 
nar Koyil, in Thiruvidaimaruthur Taluk) contributed one manuscript 
that transmitted the Pammoksanirasakarikavrtti, we may conclude 
that this edition was probably based upon three manuscripts from just 
one region of the Grantha-script area, that of the Kaveri delta. 

We do not know whether any of the manuscripts used for this first 
edition are among the manuscripts that we have consulted, but we 
think it unlikely. 

Ev This second edition of the Pammoksanirdsakarikdvrtti, printed in 1988 
in a volume containing the other works of the so-called Astaprakarana, 
is not based upon fresh manuscript evidence. The editor, Vrajavallabha 
Dvivedi, has reproduced the text of E D with some corrections and has 
supplied several useful indices. 

E This siglum marks the agreement of both the editions. 


76 Unfortunately we are not told how many manuscripts were contributed by the 
latter two: tatha prakaranastakamadhye dvitrdnam prakarandnam madhurantakam 
subrahmanyasivacaryah, tatha bhanupuradhina-muttukumaradeSikavaryds copakrtavantah. 
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S This siglum marks the agreement of all sources except one. 

Remarks on the relationships between the manuscripts 

The surviving manuscripts that transmit the Paramoksanirdsakarikavrtti can 
be divided into two groups, the first having only one member, the Mysore 
manuscript in Nandinagari script (M r ), and the second containing all the 
Grantha-script manuscripts (A 1 P 1 P 2 P 3 ) and the recent Devanagarl-script 
manuscripts that have been copied from Grantha-script exemplars 
One manuscript of this latter group is known to us that has not been collated, 
and that is a fragmentary Grantha-script palm-leaf manuscript kept in the 
Matha in Dharmapuram: we are grateful to the Matha for having granted 
us permission to photograph the codex in July 2004. We can discern in 
its broken, age-blackened folios portions of the texts of the Bhogakdrikavrtti, 
Moksakdrikdvrtti, Ratn.atrayollekhini, Tattvasaiigraha and Paramoksanirasa- 
kdrikavrtti , but the work of ordering its marginless and therefore unnumbered 
fragments and then recording not just its readings but its many, many lacu¬ 
nae seemed to us not to be commensurate with the benefits that would be 
gained from doing so. 

The close interrelatedness of the Grantha sources is suspected throughout, 
but only rather few pieces of compelling evidence demonstrate it clearly. One 
is the garbling of the quotation tam eva bhdntam anubhati sarvam tasya 
bhasa sarvam idam anubhati in § 3.15.2.4. The tag is well-known in its 
own right, and appears to be quoted without variation in, for instance, the 
Brahmasiddhi, the Bhamati and by Ramakantha himself in the Kiranavrtti. 
Among our manuscripts, only M v gives the correct text here—correct, that 
is, except for a trivial corruption ( bhrantam for bhdntam). This reflects, in 
a nutshell, our overall picture of the manuscript relations: M' ’s text is, on 
the whole, markedly better than that of our other sources, which are all 
from the Grantha-script area, and those Grantha-script sources form one 
related group. Their relationships are difficult to determine: they may all be 
descended from a single witness, but it seems likely that conflation between 
the lines of transmission has produced some shared corruptions. 

Among the Grantha-script sources, there is plentiful evidence of a rela¬ 
tionship between A^: see, for example, their shared omission of a portion 
of commentary ad locd and of lines 21.1-2 and compare their corrupt read¬ 
ings in, for instance, 4.63-5, 4.88, 4.92, 4.112. We can see, however, that, 
if this relationship is to be accounted for by the paper manuscript M 2 hav- 
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ing descended from the older palm-leaf manuscript A u it must have done so 
through at least one intermediary, since there are places where A,’s text is 
plainly legible and the scribe of M 2 records a lacuna in his exemplar (e.g. in 
4.108-9, 4.119-20). There are also instances where corruptions in A; have 
not found there way into M 2 (e.g. in 5.10), which might be evidence either 
that M 2 ’s text, if it derives from A,, was afterwards conflated with that of an¬ 
other another source, or that A t and M 2 are both descendants from another 
witness. 

There is also evidence of a fairly close relationship between P 2 and P 3 , 
at least in the second half of the text (e.g. small shared errors in 32.2, 41.5, 
43 36-7, 43-52, 43-83-84, 44-6, 48.11, 48.62, 49.72, 53.9 and the omission 
of a pratika for 30cd). At the very end of the text, there are a few places 
in which, where speeches are introduced with the formula ...ity aha in other 
sources, P 2 P 3 share ...ity atraha (introducing verse 50 and 58b) or ity ata aha 
(introducing verse 52 and 57cd and in 53.2 and 53.5). But even where they 
appear to be related, it is clear that neither is the apograph of the other (one 
clear example may serve to illustrate this: the avatarika to verse 51, where 
the text of P 2 is clearly legible, and yet we find a marked lacuna in P 3 ). 

Dotted across the length of the text we find occasional minor errors shared 
between P, and P 2 ; but these are all trivial and fit the pattern of the kinds of 
errors that tend to crop up independently in Grantha-script manuscripts, for 
instance the omission of a visarga (or sibilant) before a sibilant (in 4.118, 9-5), 
shortening of a final long i in 12.2 (short and long i being often graphically 
difficult to distinguish in Grantha), °kausalyam for 0 kausalam in 31.7, the (in¬ 
voluntary?) addition of a visarga before the conjunct pra in 36.11, forgetting 
an anusvara in 43.60, writing sarvadeva for sarvadaiva in 46.14, confusion 
of ma and m (or anusvara ) in 46.88 ( m and ma are in some contexts and in 
some hands indistinguishable in Grantha), and writing °ddhrvo for °dhruvo 
in 52.1 (cf. Pfs reading in 52d). Only a couple of shared errors could per¬ 
haps be considered conjunctive: the addition of a particle ca in 12.4 and an 
eyeskip that shortens the confusing sequence of letters sarvesam anatmanam 
atmanam ca in 48.70. In short, there is some agreement in error between Pj 
and P 2 , but not enough to build a case for their being closely related. For 
similar faint, but uncompelling agreement in error might be found between 
other pairs, such as between P! and which share, for instance, such slips 
as grhisyatiti for grahisyatiti (a trivial error typical of Grantha sources) in 
48.54 and muktav ajhana 0 (for muktau jhana°) in 47.1-2, or between A, and 
P 2 ; but we do not see grounds for proposing any further sub-grouping among 
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the Grantha-script sources, other than the sub-group that includes Aj and 
M 2 . 

Having spoken of the two groups—M v on the one hand and the Grantha- 
script-area sources on the other—, we should emphasise that there axe places 
where all the sources seem to us to share corruption, and that there are occa¬ 
sional signs that might be taken to indicate that M' too may descend from 
a Grantha-script witness (in 4.68, for instance, a corruption of M y involves 
a confusion of ya and dha, two letters that are very commonly confused in 
Grantha script). The corruptions shared by all sources may sometimes be 
trivial (e.g. 12.13), an( i might in some cases have arisen independently (e.g. 
°pravrtter iti for “pravrttir iti in 10.45-6); but we have in a few passages di¬ 
agnosed major shared corruptions that suggest that the surviving witnesses 
all derive from one hyparchetype: see, for example, 43 70-72, in which we 
have supplied what appear to be missing lines of text from a parallel passage 
in the Naresvarapanksaprakasa , and 43.73, 43 - 78 “ 9 i 43 - 82 , 46.49-50 (again 
all repaired on the basis of the Naresvarapanksaprakasa). 

The following rough schematic diagram represents the relationships be¬ 
tween the sources that transmit the commentary as we see them: 


M y _ 

k x Mi Pi P 2 P3 

M 2 


After presenting what looks like a stemma, we should state at once that the 
considerations mentioned above about the transmission of the Paramoksanir- 
asakarikdvrtti —conflation and the fact that all our manuscripts pi obably de¬ 
scend from a single imperfect witness—precluded attempting to reconstruct 
a plausible text by applying some rigid notion of a stemmatic method. 77 In 
preparing our edition, we naturally began by transcribing E v and giadually 

77 For further remarks on the difficulty of arriving at a plausible text transmitted by 
eclectic South Indian witnesses in a mechanistic fashion from a stemma, see G00DALL 
igg8:cxiv. 
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collated the other sources. In an ideal world, we might have collated all the 
sources before beginning to study and discuss them together, but this we 
could not do. (Collation is a time-consuming and tiring business requiring 
concentration, and it can be counterproductive to rush it.) We were from 
the first aware that M y ’s text was of special importance, partly because we 
had seen something of its significance for establishing the text of the Bhoga- 
karikavrtti when studying parts of Fabio Boccio’s edition in progress of 
the commentary on the first 65 verses of that text. We therefore collated 
the whole of M v first and relied often on its testimony rather than on that 
of the others when we had no other criteria for making a choice between 
readings. As our apparatus reveals, we also drew on testimonia from later 
works, such as the l^ivcijiicincibodhciv'rtti of Jnanaprakasa, and on parallels in 
Ramakantha’s other commentaries, most particularly the Naresvarapanksa- 
prakasa. 

On every page we think that we have been able to improve in some detail 
or the other upon the text furnished by the previous editions, and in some 
places the improvements are obvious and considerable (three omitted lines 
from the end of §3.15.2.3 and the beginnings of paragraphs §3.15.2.1.1 and 
§3.15.2.4 have been restored, for example, as well as part of a karika: 5bef). 

As for the manuscripts that transmit only Sadyojyotih’s Paramoksanir- 
asakarika, we suspect that they are all texts extracted from sources with a 
commentary and that none descends from an independent witness uncon¬ 
nected to Ramakantha’s commentary. In most cases they are still in bundles 
that also transmit the commentary, and it is probable that the ones that are 
not now in such bundles (PfMf) once were. We can discern some relation¬ 
ships between them, particularly between Pf and Pf and between P 3 and M 3 
(see the descriptions of Pf, Pf and Mf above), but we have not attempted to 
construct a tree of relationships, which would have seemed both too sketchy 
to be worthwhile and too little useful. For in selecting readings in our text 
of the karikas we have been guided principally by the imperative to find 
a reading that most plausibly fits Ramakantha’s comments. Since Rama- 
kantha typically does not comment on each word, this is often not obvious. 
An edition of Sadyojyotih’s text as it might have been before Ramakantha 
commented upon it—rather hard to construct now from the materials at our 
disposal— might have looked rather different, as we will have occasion to 
remark from time to time in our annotation. 
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Conventions in the Apparatus 

The critical apparatus is divided into four registers: 

• The bottom and fullest register reports the variants from the textus 
criticus of Ramakantha’s commentary. Each entry is preceded by para¬ 
graph and line number and followed by a lemma sign: ]. There follow 
the sigla of the witnesses which read as printed. Finally the variants 
are reported, followed by the sigla of the witnesses that give them and 
separated from one another by semicolons. A siglum with superscript 
ac (ante correctionem) marks readings of a manuscript before alter¬ 
ation (e.g. P“ c ), and a siglum with a superscript pc marks readings of a 
manuscript as altered (e.g. P pc 3 ). The siglum E is used to mark read¬ 
ings that are shared by all except a single witness or group of witnesses 
that can be represented by a single siglum. A single illegible syllable 
is signified in the apparatus with an anceps symbol: ^ . Where the 
scribe has marked a syllable as illegible to him, this is represented in 
the apparatus with a raised dash ("), in imitation of a convention often 
used in DevanagarT manuscripts. In some places gaps have been left 
in the manuscripts and these are signified with a U. Where damage to 
the manuscript prevents us from reading some letters, the lacuna is sig¬ 
nalled with an interrupted line: —. A siglum with superscript vl (varia 
lectio ) marks a reading labelled in the manuscript itself as a pathan- 
tara. Text in the apparatus bracketed by x ...x has been cancelled. 
Small repairs to the text are marked em[endation ]; bolder conjectures 
are marked conj[ecture ]. (The difference is of course subjective.) 

• The register which reports the readings of the verses appears at the 
top of the apparatus. The readings are presented in much the same 
way as in the bottom register, but they are preceded by the verse num¬ 
ber and a letter to indicate to which pada they belong. A spot (•) 
separates different entries within the same pada. Unfortunately, this 
register of the apparatus in fact has to record not only the readings of 
the verses given in the sources, but also often their position in those 
sources. For the manuscripts that transmit the verses only, this is gen¬ 
erally not problematic, for the verses normally follow one another in 
the expected fashion. In a manuscript that transmits the commentary, 
however, a verse or fragment of a verse may appear exactly where it 
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appears in our edition, or it may be replaced with a short pratika (typ¬ 
ically the opening syllables followed by an iti), or it may be replaced 
by the pratika but also given in full next to the previous or following 
unit of Sadyojyotih’s text. These differing practices are discussed with 
respect to the Kiranavrtti in Goodall i9g8:cxxiv-cxxv, who observes 
that it seems likely that it was Ramakantha’s practice to cut up and 
embed in his commentary the text on which he was commenting. It is 
probably in the course of transmission in South India that these em¬ 
bedded units of text were lifted out, gathered into a separate mulapatha 
(such as Pf, Pf), and replaced in the commentary with pratikas. Some 
slips in this process were of course inevitable. Returning to the Para- 
moksanirdsakdrika, although M v and M 2 have the text embedded in 
the commentary, there are signs (units of text in the wrong places) 
that it may have been reintegrated on the basis of pratikas. The others 
(AjPjPiPsMj) generally have pratikas instead, but some units of text 
have not been replaced by pratikas. Reporting all this complexity in a 
manner that is consistent seemed less important to us than reporting it 
in a manner that is intelligible. Nonetheless, this register of apparatus 
is not always easy to read. 

• Where lacunae are reported, these appear in the second register of 
apparatus. 

• The register second from the bottom, when it appears, identifies quota¬ 
tions in the commentary, reports testimonia and locates passages from 
other works or references forward and back. 

We have attempted to reproduce the fragments of text in the lemmata exactly 
as they are printed in the textus receptus and the apparatus is fully positive. 7 ® 

The punctuation of the manuscripts has not been reported because it 
seemed rarely helpful and in those rare instances this might have been due to 
chance. Instances of gemination and degemination of consonants in ligature 
with semivowels (e.g. dharmma and tatva ) have been ignored, as have uses of 
a retroflex l in certain words in place of a non-retroflex l. Such divergences are 
reported when they occur within variant readings (at least in those variants 

78 A defence of a fully positive apparatus in an edition of a Sanskrit work seems less 
necessary today than it did fifteen years ago, but for those who should wish to be convinced, 
a short defence may be found, for instance, here: Goodall igg 8 :cxxi. 
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which deviate from the textus receptus in more than that they contain such 
variant orthographies), but they are silently ignored in a lemma. 

Conventions in the Translation 

As mentioned in the preface, our translation is both relatively literal and 
heavily annotated and so, in the main, needs little explanation, but there 
are a few points worth signalling. The first two are structural ones^ First, 
the numbered paragraphing in the translation follows the numbered para¬ 
graphing of the Sanskrit edition. This enables us to point at the same time 
to a unit of text in the edition and to the corresponding passage in our En¬ 
glish translation by the use of one number preceded either by section or 
by Second, the translations of portions of Sadyojyotih s root-text appear 
indented and prefaced by the number of the verse (or fragment of a verse) 

traI Revarding brackets: square brackets are used to enclose matter that is 
not explicit in the Sanskrit and that an English reader may require or ex¬ 
pect but that a Sanskritist reader of the original might reasonably regard 
L being expressed implicitly; round brackets enclose Sanskrit ex P ressl °" s ’ 
often retaining inflections, in cases where it may be useful to remind readers 
of exactly which element in the Sanskrit has just been translated. 

Two further typographical conventions should be noted. We have tried 
never to leave a particle untranslated. However in certain cases the emphatic 
function of eva is best rendered in English merely by tone of voice; to> render 
it in other ways would be to overtranslate, resulting in a sentence that would 
be at best ugly and at worst inaccurate. In a few such instances we have 
italicised the word that is emphasised. Finally, when Ramakantha repeats 
in his commentary a word from the root-text—which he either glosses or 
embeds in a sentence that clarifies the meaning of the vers^-the translation 
of that word is printed in bold italics. The purpose of this convention is to 
make it easier to see how precisely the commentary reflects the syntax and 
the meaning of the verse. 
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[< ^TtW=] 

3 dR^ raT sivt^t yrdm<ji^dr fPsnwpr ^wtftfct 

dMilRA^iW flHHIdHlMd^lTitJ^aiP'i '-h*- 11 Ph dVipM^H 
m fiiMiii'iJiPd^iHr nf^r hi ai<r sr^frt i 
6 d^l-d^MPd^inl JirdPH^P-rf tft^TII 

0.3 TTvr^r af?r o ] — p 2 

0.5-7. *TT fll • • HlydlPdd': Not traced in the Rauravasutrasangraha. 

A sixth half-line that completes the construction is given when the passage is quoted 
in Madhyarj una’s SiddhantadTpika (see annotation to translation): H^TT <ti J l Tdsfd I ; 
rrwT^t^THTfsRTR; 

0.3 dPtdd T • • • 'hHlfd ] in E this introduction is placed after the two- 

and-a-half-verse quotation attributed to the Raurava, and followed, as in Pf, with: 5% 
<Ud<jd '*T 0.3 dPddf TT ] M y P,P 3 P 3 M 2 E; ddl^dl fVi =t^<-d4-M A,; 

dfcddl PlH$ l <hHP r M, 0.3 o'TraT^TT] E; 0 'T^T^TT A, 0.3W1TIW] 
M y MJ c ; A, ; 5FTTWFT P,P 3 P 3 M 3 E; 5T8-HH|v|t-q Mf c 0.4 dTCjpfd -0 ] 

E; d I q SJP* ° Ai 0.4 HHMiHHMd*' = ii*'d^' i ridird ] M v AiP 3 P 3 Mi E: tlHdid* 
HMdd l -d^ild l P T P,; dHHIdHMd'dJfidlft- Mr ^ U dMd-=MTi ^diPd 
M 2 0.4 <u|(i|] M y Mi; q Th q ’TT HI w <Pl H Pq s,i d AiP 3 P 3 E^ d*\Pd^ - 
- d l J l TdC PT Pi; «1fV$ *TT di^^d^d^dlMdJUHUlHtf: hMt Pdsjd 

Mj 0.5 ^rt HI dl J I Pd £1 ffT • • • H I SI q I pq d : ] As recorded above, these half-lines 
are placed at the very beginning of the work in E; they also begin the text^of Pf P* 
PfMf; om. AiPiP 3 P 3 M 3 0.5 *TT ] M y P?PfM,M?E; *TT Pf 0.6 3P;<£)h ] 
M y P?P?M,M?E; %(?)fWT Pf 



























































ma<N<di ^ ^ ^ ^r ^IT'im^u: i 
yHI'J||4^^<t.4<^r^r^l^mH<*.l <^T: II 
5T^f% HHlffl^T ^ I f<H : I 

HT^ijTgTTBT <t.iR<tiir*rr^TT^— 

dcMi^l 0 ^ RA^I ^WTKT^t^TII ^ II 

W cTFT - 

HMT fT?rfWFT ft&IIW'W W W ^T- 
H I » I H jh^fd^ ^pm^R^KlfH^Tfwr:, d^H d^ll-d ^fidl- 

fT'+Hlfd du4"<% I 4»H*U«MHH<4 )'jH ‘cictii*^ ’ 

(*S>) fr?nf^TTII 

[^ d^l-diJHd'+.d'luldK] 

err wfrr di^Rvird 

1.] M y M£P?PfP?M,MfE; HrH W.I Id A,; +flrT+df+l'}c<llfe P,; W- 

rHMiRcq i P? P a P 3 ; qcHWtK^dllfc Ma 1 a. dc dt-<t»K *-M~ ] M y 

M^PfPfPfMiE; Hc*T U Mf 1 c. drW^rfd^T ] conj.; dc*d- 

o^Td^m M v MmE; cFTkT ^Td^m P?P?P?M,M* Id. ] 

conj. ; ^HduIdH M y ; ’T ^(?) WT T TT <T 3" ’ J T T M„ (tops missing); <tg<T>H 

t.HdPulH I H PfPfMf; tipF l hHd'^’T*T PfM,E 

1.3 °5lrdl<jrMoMRb: ] °$rcf-~ fw Pi 

0.7 ° M^ J M < T: ] M y P?P?M,MfE; ->*TtVt: Pf 0.9 HdlPfl^l ^F*T ] M,E; 
H$ l Pd£l ^ : TF*T M y P?PfMf e ; MSlPfl<r tfrn - U Pf; % 9TT^r 

Mf c 0.10 tfd" ] M y M,; fc^T^: A,PjP 3 MaE; ^TT^T P,; tfd - flT^JT Pf 
0.10 oq^Ttr] M y A,P 3 M,MaE; P,; “^^TgTTFT P 3 1.1 °=^T- 

^ft’jdlPui ] M y AiPiP 3 MiM a ; P 2 ; 0 ^*lPH <;’n'^ql Ri E 

1.1 df+l ° ] M y AiP 3 MiM 3 E; <. — H -0 Pi; dV<M tt-n tfT- 

JTPTtJT 0 P 2 1.2 °M4 J I<+>I t«icdn: dPtld ] E; <m <. u i x icdPtld x 

cddHlPtld P, 1.3 FFpT" ] E; H^pT” A, 1.3 d'dl-dT 0 ] E; tTTFrTT 0 
P 2 1.4 0 3T*Fr o ) E; «^vt P 3 1.7 **!«( di^r^^ifd ] M y A,M,M a ; ^'~ 
P^lPd P,; dl^r^l _ Pa; dl^r^lPFT P 3 ; ^TW dl-jpe^pd E 




















































































Mg<.IH<*.u<Jr<Hp4dT 




j-h) xfr (qH^I: M IrHfn I 

^ fofnfrp ^ 11 

H^m^P r 3 twt u43<ifacr i 

sfr y m\ vrq rq HHcq civnf-iI f^P^: II 3 II 

STTfW' 'U^IMlMHrt ^ I 

[3.$ #^Hnr] 

%^7^rfrff^r | jjui q q <ri «fl «i h <j> la ti ‘-q■HT : I H" ^ 

jf , d4l®MlM*r^lcT , 3TTr F R‘: ^qrqiq^MiMi*i^ cl HI 

3 MM l Tmic4 l ^3 : I 5TfTf SHlfcfrcKfo^HfdHHfr- 

cq^r:, I J: ‘Hc^lfa$h> ^T- ’ 

2.] M y M£P?PfPfM,MfE; ^dHjlHcqTfc A,P,P 3 P 3 M 3 2 a. ] 

M y M«Pf Pf Pf Mf E; flcMH'*r U M, 2 cd. ] o/m Pf ^ 2 c. «f^^' TJ 

M v Mm ; 'Td'ddU'dT PfMi; '■fq'^H PfMf; •fq'qqlf* E 3ab. ] M y 
Mf, P? Pf MiMf E; om. P,P 3 Pf M, 3b. SPfKlt ] conj. (see pratlJca in commentary 
below); f^ctt B^djfdd; M y PfM,E; ME,; «?<ulqd 

Pf Mf (unmetrical) 3cd. ] M y Mf,P?PfPfM,MfE; om. P,P 3 M a 4ab^3TTfvr- 
*T ^IMIMHc? ^ *^7] M y Mf,Pf Pf M,Mf E; om. PiP 3 M 3 ; 3TTfWT 
H <*H J|M *1 [-1 *~H <1 C<9‘ Pf 

2.2 E give only verse 2 at this point. M y Mi continue with the root text here: Mi 
gives up to and including 5 cd; M y gives up to 7. Judging from the way subsequent 
pratllcas are embedded in the commentary, we have decided to give up to 4b at this 
point. 4.4 4 cq ifi)Iq] °cC—t*q Pi 

4.4 «cqqil~qildl Ht 7 !": Yogasutra 3.35. 

4.1 M y A,P 3 P 3 M^M 3 E D ; om. P.Ev 4.1 »c*TT: ] E; -rtFT A, 

4.2 W ) E; Pft^^TTT^T P 3 4.2 d qi °q1 h < T>r<rer, 34lcHd~:] 

M y A,P 3 M,E; rnrM-— P,; P 3 M 3 4.2 iwiqniMmri ] 

E; #^WWr— P 3 4.3 rTVIcdl^ 0 ] E; cTVTJT 0 A, 4.3 “^Tt Stifc- 

] E . o ^q^ i ^H T 4 P, 4.3-4 rddHIIdPP:, x eg miI VU^T 4 ) 

AiP 3 MiM 2 E; 4 Id d <h V’T ° M y (eyeskip); Mcqq i(q^ «n^M ° 

P, : 4 fjr%^fftPTc*n- r r Mcqqild^C ’T 4 P 3 4.4 4 f%^t ^T: ’ W ] conj. 
Bhat; M y A,P a M 3 E; 4 fd%^ *T+n+ ff?T P,; U 

M, 



















































































wftr I HfrfdfllcHH Vpl4ijH WT^rfr 'jflfdH ifllHwjfdlPJd'.dV- 
JT^ d | r^ <l IR-H rl I Ri i>| Rt> if 1JtT <TdT wMf Pd d i d d ^7^ , T W e 
dP£d»KPdi ! l^ riH ddcd-^P^M'dldd , 3FdVT ddPdP<?M-dlPd- 
% vpf4 1 1 ip > 4 11 fi frl K I HI d !4 frl ^ l c T I TT<r ^ HHTT: £d rd y Pd d (iT^cT: 

y I^d d I 9 

*TCT cdlrH^HIdjYilTSJ d <-H I cd cd d I cgTT: HTTdtWFFd - - 

^Pddd Pdd^: 5RTT?Rr, cKIdl cldlPdddifd yPdHSId^dl'-l’^rdd- 
cdl-ddlrHdi^lpH 7T7TT7WcTSTrd^TdTr^TdtFRT y <f>cl dP* d rdPd^-dl 12 

rfH TT didrd *iR*»RRf d^l^dPdrMd <1: I 

drdd*-Hld: ] 

d>HI-d <HI^ Wr^W^tn 3% I 3HlPd<d y^PddH^: I <f*Tt dtfT- is 

4.6 “qVld ] — Pi 4.13 ° r»i'J tTI d<-d ] 0 Pi<|— Pi 4.15 d rq d**Tl J I ] 7T— 

dPr Pj 

4.5 yfiPdfjjlcdM ] E; x^ilddirdM M 2 4.5 dd4q' i -r<TfT ] E; Hd"d"drd"fT M 2 

4.6 dd'jdfrf ] M y ; A,PiP 2 M 2 ; ?T*Mf^r P 3 ; d^ dPrT Mi; d H’id- 

JtftE 4.6 pKJdd^dHd , d~] E; Td^^dild l Pi M 2 4.7 dHi+KPdtfTj ] E; 
dP4«hKj(l^ E 4.7 jfdc^f^WnPt ] E; ^dcd^P^M vJtiqd M 2 4.7-8 ?T- 
<fdPl.Jlid'dIId^HTdldldid ] M v AiPiP 2 MiE; dH;H.? t»«i 1 fVi 11 -m< d P 3 ; 
d<?ldr^5Ti«('5.i(d'^ dldl<Pl 1 11 d M 2 4.8 ddmdiqHd^id ] M y AiPJ c M 2 ; 7T—T- 
SntJTRT P,; ddKHIdyddld; PJ'; df*KIHNMd^ld P 3 M,E 4.8 ^ H7TTT: ] 
M y A,P 2 M 2 ; ^ HPfr+F+T: P,; mTTT: P 3 ; ^ HPSTT: M,E 4.9 vTl^cl ] 

E; U ^ M, 4.10 d^T rdlrH^HI<ndr5J ] M y A;P,MiE; d^TxPTx -fcd’+Tcd’- 
$|HI<fidIS.I Ai; d?T rq 1 cd 51M1 q) d 15.1 P 2 ; d 4 l cqicd'flinqil U ST P3; dT 
cdlcH$IMiqjqldi&,i M 2 4.10 ycqqicjd: ] M y ; ^T: AiM 2 E; P,P 2 P 3 Mi 
4.10 H t^l ] E; «d*d VM«I M y 4.10-11 dlfd^uiH-d ^P'lct'd' ] AtPrM,E; 
d l fdPu il -dl^dl^PMdH ' M y ; dl*-4pWxMI+d<u| x M-q^P’icId A,; didq^.«iM'-q - 

P,; ( d l fd1»l ) dlWiuiH'd^rMct (?T PJ C ) Pj ; ditq1«n-q ^Picl-i P 3 j 
d l frdlm HI-dVr^clH M 2 4.11 M<+»ldl^ ] M y A,P 2 P 3 M 2 E; — *<M*id 

P,; y+lfsilcl M t 4.11-12 0 d^dld t dfVidrqi'dqirHq>t-qipH ] M y P,P 2 P 3 

E; “cPfa" vdPddrdld4lrd<6fdlfT A,; “d^dlM'‘dPddcqm<l U fT Mi; 4 cP)'(0' 
M; e )d" v^rddrdldlrH+fdlPT M, 4.12 ddKKI ] M y A,P 3 MiM 2 ; awkW 
P,; P 2 ; ydKfd E 4.12 ddlcdFTT 5T^T° ] E; ddtrddt STrf?r° P 2 

4.13 kd] M y A,P 3 M 2 E; 0 P,P 2 M, 4.15 Wf^T ] M y A,P,P 2 P 3 M 2 ; U 

dT Mi; ^cdlfcdl E 4.15 yfIddH^T: ] E; x^Tn^q dd'd': M 2 








































































































<pMdT 


^oV9 


^TT I *T ^ c^rfr^TTf^, ^ fw ^ T 

cRT FTTcT, 3 F^kTW *Ffcq* f^T=rW»T oqTa^'iM^K, ^>d+t 

^VrTfrvfmf?r *rmr 

dH^PMfddi^ f^fr ^wr:, 

^ ^Hir^cda Ft: I dfiidl*ll<F-M<-II^T ^ JJWfRfr HT^TtFF^r: 
Mil4,^g« r: I **# dHlPw^V k ^TT : SFT 
STfrf^T^ ^FFFJF I 3RT 

dcMIH T: fW Fr*Ff5T: 1% rT^FFTf^T m\o«-MT: I 


4.16 »»^VJIcr: I F F } #v T r ~ p ' 

] =7 T rlilfcF Mj(eyeskip) 


4.16 F F rlil^ir^HlTriV^T ••• *TtWt 
4.20 ^Hirvi+rdyITT: ] ^'iiH'i'n—^« Pi 


MY ^J^r 'M M 4 A i‘tS 

E TP 4 17 3FFWF] M y A,P,P a P»E; a»^rHr« fa^r M, 4.17^7 
f^T^fxn- ^^Tf^rTT^rrmr ] M- ; 

^ r^H^rd^ i ^ n TT . ^r^^PsE; 

M, 4.18 FtWT %%] M^A.PaM.E; -ftr P»; ^ P » 4 ' 18 _, ,? r 

s- °*FT ^FT P, 4.19 FFTF*^ 1 M-PrM.E, W^rdT»A^3 
M • Sn*trx MfT- P,; 3l ^l4fV cF° P, 4.19 MFIT ^:. 

A PM f^TT+?ft+ I M v ; f^TFTt P,; &•!■«»JF-. 

^ pjE^r U P^T 4.19 ^ 5 fT] E; ^ Pr M* 4^MT- 

P, #^r U F° M, 4.21 AiPjPjMiMjE; 

M v. ,qt„ Pl 4.22 »<FFFT] M r A,P,PrM j; ‘xTx F5WP,; FFW 
“ .’ E 4.22 rTFT 1 M~A,P,P,P,M,E; ^ M r **M» 4.22 WT 

1 \hy A p P M n rij -j- PjMiE 4.22-23 °*t < S<T>dxrM*-<i*iMnl ] M AjMa, 

!^i=h^=W >•* p - • ^.rH-ry Sf 

P, ; M.; •«**« «* e. -. :"”^-;r: ,'r^^ 

4 23 314 rw^^r^ n^l?T ° ] P,P a M a ; ^^TFTT° M ; ' T’ . r T ^ 

“SSSw' P.: * u 

E 4 23 «T# FT^ftrl M'P a P,M,M a ; "W^Tfr^T A,; VlX-*** 

Pl . o'^ts^Htr^r E D ; '*Ft s*fr W m Ev 





















































































fddnr: mnicMPd] 

faw: <rwrw*rrf?r vn^i-d<'+>H» ; r i ^r’ 1 %^trt- 

fer fw’ ^Pd H H «l I TcH «£l «i Td tf^WRTdMK'fl*<fd'd^T 27 
cK^TT^q-: JRMTPTRTWrT TfwWPT V ^H^I^+cWHI - 
H J Pld J J i ’ J l y H I <J| 1 -cU 1J iHt M d P*a^Pd>J|: frcdcTdT, rT- 

d" %M l u l IH IddJ I Kcddlttrdddlddldt'dd ^ | 30 

cT^TJ: 

3TWTW: yPflP^ ^ TRTdt SPT 5T3W I I 
t w^rrwrFT ^<-h- riiyHw^dy cd a iPr«n ^ ^P*hi RnQPirMi'- 33 
^pMiymiUd*mi$d1d'*f, ^<Hld<diHNy PflPi^Myr^d . d^cf- 

4.27 f*¥T’ fid - ] fW— P, 4.28 o^+'d'-rrTFnftcT-* ] iftcP P, 

4.29 •PT HMHI ] «*ddTT~ A, 4.29 drdddl ] — ddT P a 4.30 °dTTc%- 
HWcdddl* ] °dTT—ddT° P, 

4.26 d <5 <afrq<; 5T5T Chandogyopanisat 3.14.1. 

4.27 %^T d MIf<-d P?>S*1 Brhadaranyakopanisat 4.4.19b, Kathopanisat 4:11b. 

4.32 3WIW: yPHTi d" +ddT SPd - ST^RT I iTTywfddd^TtW T fTFWTTII 
Brahmasiddhi 1:2. 


4.26 fdcTd: ] E; Iwd P a 4.26 °d<HH I ‘d^ - dfddd | E; unt ^Trq'i M, 

4.27 ®?ra«lirrfl4,l^rdyi|H®MMH|WIMNI4 ] M y ; “rTSiuiiPr^^ir^' r rdH^niT- 

H i u<4l«i A,; "FrsnJrRT Tfl4ldJr4'|ilH«MyH|U^I4 P,P a M a ; “dSPJrTf^d^PftdW- 
H«fc|yiH|innr P 3 E ; °d^U|l4Pd-&l<innddWyHI | J|ld^ M, 4.27 °dtd^d"ddT ] 
E; ° ^T^c PT P a 4.28 d4-m ] M v A,P a PrM,M a E ; d<5«-MH|i**=d: P, ; 

dt^P I ^^ g' P; c 4.28 y^Hdi^yiflNIHId ] M''A,P,P a PrM 3 E; x«ma<.<s^i 
xRTTx <|J|Hld P 3 ; ydddT U TPTRT M, 4.29 “TFfldTTdd’ 0 ] M r A,P,P a P 3 
M a Eu ; ° *U I H G li d ' d " M, ; »TTfRTW E D 4.30 <• ^Miui IH Id<J I Pi 
far- ] E; *?W U M, 4.30 '‘ddMdfdfdd tTd ] M V P,E; 

° ddMdPd~ CRT ITT A, ; °ddT rdfd"~3RT ^ P a; °ddT U oq(d<d ^T P 3 ; 
° rd l <df d: I drT ITT M, ; 0 d<4MplPdWd ^ m, 4.31 dTTg’: ] E; d aRJ: 
E v 4.32 STPdTdd’: yPdP^ ] M y ; 3TTc*TT dd": dfdi: A,P 3 M a E; 3TTddT dd": 
yPdT4 PiM,; 3TTr*TT dd": dfiTrST P 3 4.33 dlfdldOHfd ] M,M a E; dTddT- 
dddd M v A,PrPjP 3 ; dPFdTxdx dddd P, 4.33 ^4ddl° ] E; ^dddT: M, 
4.33 3TfTddT fd%fdrdT« ] E; fd-fdrdT 0 P t 4.34 «dTddfdf^d^R%d ] 





















































































^g<IH«fcU<jRKp4dl 

rnwrfpRWf^T^TfH^:: y|g | faq|UHdfo<imH4>rrMd^HmrM - 
r^TcTI d$*H 

3<I|RNI^ 3c^F I 

T Hf?r 'dl d I cd d IH Pm * = ^:ydiwir«<6,iTt<T>«c<M^dW <,HlcHfll 

VIlTlrdld !T^HJ^Tm>TlTWRTfw Wyi^*T^- 
€PTT dlfrd+y^'MI^'i^dfd^l^H'Jlldd'1'^Fr: ^ftKlHfmd^yMy : 
H^Mdl SPddHIdFT: I dxJlPd^ ‘STTrTT $ildod: ’ *c<JlRi¥IIHJfl- 
cRRW iTldd^ld tflidHlIdd^dcy IdHdPJdldlpTldd fdT- 

f^dlRdtrhJlP-d: 'HHIcHdK: *jHy^^d ??FTwM ^ffaT- 
c*R": 'JdydldPdHd^Ml ^ddlTd TTT gf^frfcT %d'iPdfliS: II 

4.35 °ddld<JIHId 0 ] °d'—T 0 P, 4.38-39 “fTTTc^ S^Td^l ® ] °HTT— P, 

4.40 HHTTTfWT^T® ] MT-^' P, 4.42 °^TW° ] — P, 4.44 >Tdcff- 

fir] - p, 

4.37 3TTjftVT^ STcW T fa M Hid d : Brahmasiddhi 2:lab. 

4.41 31 irH I sTIcr^": Source unknown, but quoted as scripture elsewhere: see footnote 
to the translation. 


4.35 J>l«lfaMI»l ® ] E; STfSTfaW® P 2 4.38 Hfd - 'afidlcHHIHpl ] A,P 2 P 3 M,M 2 
E; *rfiT 'jffalcH*falHIHfM M v ; Heft" I » dIrHPTTHfd P, 4.38 oT Tr!r*Jrr o ] 
E; °Hc*PJcr° M, 4.39 “^ddld KUIHlPdd ] M^PJ^aPaM^E; °^TTHT- 
dKl u ll+*TT+f*Td‘ A,; +!JW+dldK | J|Ml(Hd Pj; °JW UldKUIMlfHd M, ; 

<U|||Hd M5 C 4.40 “•Jdd'd^dldy'dldd)^: ] M y A,; °*Jdd<-d$- 
d l ^d - 'd l ddlfeTd iq ; P t ; »d *-d<jMId^'drddl W Pj ; '■•JdddWd d^MI^M'dld- 
«flW P,; °^rr+g-+ fd^ l dd^ l dd1 ^: M,; ®^F5T=T d£MldM'dldd^Md.d 
Mj; ‘■^dddfdfMI^MsIld'dl'rer: E 4.40-41 MT5TT9": fd^Mdl sf^RTV^: ] 

M y ; —d>MMyfd ^Mdt 


Ai; 


0 ifaMMd*-dVM'l faddd*!: M r ; ~d>MMyfd ^Mdt fa 1 ?*-* vh : P,; °H?T- 
Myfd^Mdl PpTWR’: P 2 ; 'fad+MMyH *Mdl f^TW: P 3 ; ^^Idd.MMd^l- 
rdPddM »m~: M,; °ifaMMy<-d*M Mr)<fr SpTTSTV’TT M 2 ; °^«r^W: 5 R'- 
£Mcf t sf^TTPSPPT: E 4.41 d>dlPdTj ‘aTIrm" glided: ’ ] E; -rxsilfasicHi sTRT 
M, 4.41-42 'Olddidor ] E; <, jft7r+r+ ^.JT(?)°T P 2 4.42 ° M v ; 

Mldd u l d < ° A|PiP 2 P 3 ; 5TR ^TdT° M,; M^URTT 0 M 2 ; Ml4 u MT° E D ; Tt- 
a,dd T° E v 4.43 ®^tV: ] E; ®^tV^T P 2 4.43 ®M^4<-dd ] A,P 2 P 3 M 2 E; 
“ dfa^t-dd M Y ; °^<H)d' P,; «!l^7 M, 4.44 ] E; 

^MdltSlRddVM^ M 2 
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*aT h< 1«*1 r<*liRi: 

Mftwird^MHfd^fi^d^lfaMdT, T HVm- 
cikhR t: , d%- ^Hiui^un^iRwt- 

W: I Hc*T d^Ulfruft, 

ift^ I T J fcrqt SfW: I *N* ^ W ^uil^lRoft dVT cT^T 48 

II 

[^.v TTwr srfcfV ?nr:] 

^oi||<j,dl'Pir'«lri|ld^i-a<.'<t^ri^ill: — 51 

*TT ^TT: I 

d^oMlfrdH^d' I fT=T rda-dlr^d' — 

4.46 dHVerse 49a. 

4.49 ^rQTFT: We think (see note to the translation) that this refers to 49.75-7, 

UcM*T ••• 3HT ^frtFT ^tT ^TT^I 

4.52 ^HT rda-c^uOmf T: Sfa$TT: ATT Source unknown. It is cited ad 

Matahgavidyapada 15:8 as part of a verse: see annotation to the translation. 


4.45 ^Pd4^ : vlWd^l-dHTd^ 0 ] E; <jld44 : HR«iPaMl\»iPa^m-iTd (- 

^■° M y ; ff%": Mnuird4<MrHrd>4T“ A,; 4T^: 'Tf^rfa^TFrrfiTf^xg'x 

P, ; ff^Tr MRuird^4 l -dHrdT ^t° P, L 

p 3i Hr<mrd^i^rHrd\ - <f r° m, ; niWd t*fr° m 3 

4.45-46 T dNNKHf^ - : ] M y E; T *TPTrcTCf*rfd' AiPiPjPaMj; 

Mi 4.46 °TITHW > ] PaP 3 MiM 2 E; °Ml«sid ° M v ; 0, Tr — Pi ^ 4.47 °MiP ,J |l 
W: I Hr*T] M y P,P3MrM a ; “dlR^r W: I Hr*T A,P ai ->HTlTW|- W: K x 
r^x c*T Mi; -mfTWt Hr* E 4.47 ^TT- HVT SWfHTftwT ] om. 

P 3 (eyeskip) 4.47 441-d *4 wd cH « ] M y A,P,PaE; x f*x ’ S T3W’ M, ; 

4<|^ fdld T” M a 4.48 T HTT ’5^*1' S-J^HT: ]. M y A,P a MaE; *T HIT ^ fcT- 
-TT: Pi; T^Tx FETx +^+ rT*T *J^4I: Mi 4.48 HVT fWT^HTFnJIt ] 

M y PaMjE; ^ H - HVT ?WT^TTlTpn‘ AiPf; (#4" H - WT 5HWPpTTf*fw *TcT: 
^^.^ 1 fru i t %TT d< l -d^^ l r^Rd; ^ Mj*4c4ddm * H HTT^T- 

TT: ) H - HVT ^W^rrfTxfTx P>T Pi; H" ^VT^TTf^ft Ma 4.48 rPTT 
dtT ] M y A,P,P 3 M,Ma; HVTT^T Pa ; cTVTt^ E 4.51 3^TTf?T f ] M y P.P»M, 
MaE; 3toi|$dl 0 Ai; 3T^T^trHT° Pa 4.53 j[ AiP aPsMiMaE; 

d<oi||^ l d^'°^ld M y ; d4**T— Pi 4.53 fd^rftr^TT ] M y Mi; fciaTa 3TT A x Ma; 
rdaf^ T 3T5T PaPaE; Id^Sf* 3TT Pi 4.53 51T HVT ] M y AiPiP 3 E; ??T Pa; 
HVT M,; WW Ma 
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Md|(d^ ^c<*>l4cdd^dld HriV: ^I dJ P'd cl'-rf'T' <t>i4<r>^«iI^ 
y ir<^MyHH*l tulcdPH^^ , cf4d IcH'ft 3VRH ^ ^ S'^tfd- 
^ijfli^d l ^dx^K’J I r^rH^Mdl^ , 3HT 3T cF’TT ^jf^T WtTHTW I 
j=Trr iic»K«i ' hi ttt y<j.rd4^ir^^fH^TRT, ^rsT^nRnrnr- 

cTRT I Uiy Idl^ <HWJ|d ^l^cic'-ddldl'y ■ , ,sH$UrHdl 'Jisicndd- 
PddJ I ^ W ?'#W^I STfedTTf arf^WdHNdtfT 

lJcTT, f4%m‘ iJcRPTT ^JcTT, ^f^Tc^T, cHTT cPIT 

mRu I HcT %f^C TTc?T cTFTT: I cRIJi-HW? 3"Rp?T: TU" Wfld ' 

4.55 «sr qH<*>KU | cdPHV4cV ] °5Fr~'P, 4.57 'fV^^ciTFPrRT ] —'TT P t 
4.60 cTVT cPTT] —cTMT P 2 4.61 HTPTFT ] —SFT Pi 

4.54 tJFFFJrET 0 ] E ; *JF6TG$FrT° P 2 4.54 ’^KTf^^fr ] E; 

P 2 4.54 °<fc< u llf<5 ] P 2 ; “^TFUTItJ E 4.56 3TT TT flHI ] M v AiPrPjP3 
MiE; cF^TT P? c ; 3FT cFTT M 2 4.57 <4c«M c^j HT TTT ] M v AiPiP 3 MiE; 

ijr^i_*TT +TTT+ P 2 ; *ir*>i < J l HT 3TTT 0 M 2 4.57 n<j>fnM ° ] E; H^lcid ° P 2 

4.57 vdSMSfrK ' Uf ] E; W^SIT rirT» P, 4.58 ^TfTTr^TT 0 ] A,P,P 3 M, 
M 2 E; M y ; ^Tf—F*FT P 2 4.58 •eTW^T ^TFT^Tf^rP ] 

M y E; ° sNsiic*Hr ^ i ch^Rot 0 A.Pf^PS'; °jN$rrFFrr ^TTFT+^T+f^rr o 
P,; “StW^FTT ^^ IFTx Tx +R<JI 0 P 3 ; °STT U c*FTT ^RTFPFTf^IT 0 Mi; 
° ftN$IH I cH<fr[d<jr ° M 2 (eyeskip) 4.59-60 3Tf^TT cp^Hd'lHfli frPg» hld cT- 
-HMd'MT ^JcTT, Pgih ia ] era.; Pg<ll ^ 'Jp&ddl *idPp n ^^ ^ 1 ^ 

M r ; pFOT ff^FfPJcTT arfrsTTFr d-Higctdl >j cli Pg i €~ AiP 3 E; f^IT cf 

^f^.-fVsT “ r “ rrF’TFrcFlT ^JcTT fg ilg1<a Pi; p4<11 1" ff'PFfPJcTT —HTTtT- 
^rrWTT W-Wtw P 2 ; 3TfWr f ijaiPgiHH M,; 

fan- cT ff^FTtW fd V l M I d *-H I d cF TT ^dlftjh l tf M 2 4.60 

T, ] conj. i^TFfTf^Tx Tx u|<3}c4d***W M Y ; W S^ic^ gjndu i 

A, ; P.; *fm P 2 ; ^ rf^T* 

a3c3«*fr T p 3 ; m,e ; ^+d;+Hddrdd ^rm 

M 3 4.60 kl S; M, 4.61 tfFFFT ] E; ’TfFJFr M y 4.61 cTdT- 

f: ] A,P 2 P 3 M,M 2 E; cPF^ M r ; cRTf- P, 4.61 T*T 5Tf» ] M y PiPrP3M.E; 
TOf* A,M 2 ; 'TT+r+5^r o P 2 4.62 ] E; '“'^IdPfl P, 4.62 

fH” 1 M v A,P,MiM 2 E; P 2 ; f^PT P3 4.62 W H^FT ^(t 

VYffa | iT^TJfmFFTT ] A,P,P 3 M 2 E; 3T %nglr4g d^FFTT M y ; 

^Jcfr TT P 2 ; *T HTf^T 
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rT%T «t. l 4rd l d SNs ii R-datlVR r I cRT l^TlMKIHdiKUIK 
MTlqirH*ii ^P=Hdid, acwMd : H^T- 
31 1 ^4. 1 ^4^ dR-Hd H<H + KU||ciTRr d"TT RTFHT: TT ^PT 
#^T%T JTWJHilH: I 

[*.* dira+Hi M^r^inSH^dlC ] 

atoq i frd l feftdcq i fcu^ui rcr M^PdH^dlRH:, 3TThfT %cWf S^T 
SdR J Mdl^rd^^KlRH^dlPnfd 5 tr51^T: I d$*H 

3TT«TTf^rgW: ^dJHl^M^WHi^iwi: I 


4.68 The syllables between ^oqi^ai and r^HIQll ° (in the quotation below) were 
first omitted by the scribe of Ai and then supplied in the bottom margin. 4.70— 
73 Hfrcj^ l <{H4> I H ° • • «IHl<N«IH)^yirH: I yW> ] Hf cyMKR^TrT U 
W Mi 


66 


69 


4.70 -71 


<jg.4l 5fH Rjd I1 Sankhyakarika 50. 


4.63 ^oqiM^icd^ ] M v ; ^oqnqioqiHqxHq A 1 P 1 P 3 M 1 E; o4iH<T>«4i v, nrd'i P 2 ; 
3 HoijIM<+>Ioi||Mr-c|H Mi 4.63 ftlqsiiRaB'rnra ] M y AiP 3 MiM 2 E; —51T IdB - 
fwf?T P,; &W:(?) rda-dlfd P 2 4.64-65 ^qicdii M*-*Hqid . cTcgTTOT: 
tt^'H*ii'nq>i44q*'4 dR+M TT*T° ] M y P 3 MJ c E; 'jflqic-Ml *THq 1 Tt cw q a : ^T- 
*^M-d4>l4d<*4 dR-Hd TTTTO A,; 'dHlc+HHPT dcft|Ald«^M¥ll'd'4 : rr- 

4~ df^FT TOT® P,; sffaTrdf TO%ld<-Hyynull'd+1<4*14^ crRTT 
TO' P 2 ; L) T dR-Hd U TOT® M,; 'fllqirnqi *PTOT?T cTT &1 -Mrl: I TOf+T+STT- 
^+14^4^ dfwd TTR-° Mj 4.65 ^Tlftr] M y AiP,P 3 M 2 E; % “ P 2 ; 
4"*T Mi 4.68 a)oq|^,dlfqRqrqifqy5 u iin ] E; ^oqiixiilq+cqlR+q^dM Pi 
4.68-69 ®4l(4H:, %cTOTt 5dt SdRvdH-cd5$ KlPf® ] conj .; ‘qiRd : 

3TOfa%c*Tcft ifidR^dlfcdS+KlR® M y ; 'dlRd : ^dR4<SCdT q'l q Rq a 1 t-rq- 
pdTTfc® A,P 3 ; “dlHfd: I 3*4ai<S)d'V xrx 4trfWcT—^iTTTfT 0 P,; °qiTqq: I 
3 TOtT%—dt MlqfHIdl: 3 T^FTTrfT° P 2 ; ®dlRTO: I JHqRdcqal 4t S q Rq dl 
W$ 4 >Klf<rj Mi; “dlfcd : I SHl^rdd'l 41qRqaitrq5q>i <,iR 0 M 2 ; “qiRdi 
Sdlc*>dl 4" SdR^dH-rd^KTR® E 4.69 “^TdTf^TOrftfe^T: ] AiPiP 3 MiM 2 
E; ° dfd1lg<t»l : M y (eyeskip); “dddlRdfdrtdfn-; P 2 4.70 3TTWJIRh<N ZTTW: ) 
P,E V ; 3TTWnRH<t>l«dy: M y P 2 P 3 M 2 E D ; STIWx^x d--d- 4>l^d'«r: A,; 3TRTT- 
fTO^Tdrra - : M, 4.70 ] P,P 3 M 2 E V ; ®dRdlWT: M y ; ®dmH°d: 

A 1 P 2 ED 
































































































H’gTIH+Udnufadl 




*mr w wro to cjsrof sfrof^rn 11 ?fro i 

[R.\ ] 

*T§NI«n *T^^rd 4>HI-d< HI H i <N HI Hi L H y I Ph : I TO^TOTt 

ar^nrfiTfT^ stanfrot rn^luiHMi^d i 

JIIUHriiyd cTTfif: I *fTO I 
^TcT ^ ?rtfj|V^H qTO<t>dl rnRjll: I 
[^.vs arro^cTO TO^rfrorro to] 

3TTOcTf ^HW(4»HH I TCTO^t cTRcT spfatj^ ^p*'- 

yPriyiPidH i i^iR-h>mRtoto sgror 
^ttjstoto^ctoItpsP to TOHrofro i anr troTro^wic^- 

4.76 mfwTT qdfdl ] ^tfr—fTOT P, 

4.74 -75 3T^TTfHfT^ 'fletifa^' • • • rTTf^T: Not traced. 


4.71 TOT5JT fdVdlMiHId W =TTO TO §ETOt sfroRTOT: II *f?T ] M y ; TOT^JT fTOTO- 
TOTTOW: W TOTO TO frofffTOT: I ff?T A,M 3 ; ^T^rWrTW: TTO TOTO TO 

^a^lHsfd P,; dl^R^y fHI: TOW? ^ETOt frofTOTOT tfTO P 3 E D ; ?W 
fWTqtTTRT: TOTO TOTO TO gTOTOT faRTO P 3 ; TOT^JT fTOTOTOTTOTTOTTO TOTO TOTO rJETOt 
sfirf^crr: ll *fTO E v 4.73 H$Hluft H^IHlPd M V A,P 3 M 3 ; H^rrruft TO~?=^TO 
Pi; TOjTPTTOt TO^TO^fro P 3 (E give the whole of verse 3 here.) 4.73 0 ■HIH1 '-M 0 ] 
M v A,P,M a ; •TORt’WTfT 9 P a P 3 E 4.73 mW? ] E; N1H d-Tl'*+> E 4.74 3T- 
JTOTpffr^] E; 3T^rrfTOfTTO P 3 4.75 TOTTOTOcTOTOTO TOlfTO: I ffTO ] M V M,M 3 E; 
HI <*11M HI M < »d I In PrfTO A,P 3 P 3 ; J|U|IMcd+T7TO+TO5TfTOfrfTO P, 4.76 ITTO iT<r ] 
M y ; IT?RTO TO A,P,P; c M,M 3 E ; tr + TO+%TO TO P a ; tT^TOTO P 3 4.76 IdR&l: ] M r 
A,P* C ; froRETO PfPjM.E; IdRstl P 3 M 3 4.78 <sld|-dt° ) E; TOSTTOlrTOTT 9 
P a 4.78-79 d^4>t«l*i<HlRM«h|i|l-t|tlHMMTTOI TOfTOTOrfTOTOTO) M y ; 

TOTO3Rri|?TOTOr5TOrrTO»JTOTOT-fR+TOTOTOTOtTOt'TOTOr^TOTOcTOT' y Pi MIR1H Ai; TO^TOTOTjrTO- 
-df U| 1^4 HIR ^TO^r<rotx r r x ^TOTOPJTOTOfTOT jrfTO — TOTO P,; TO’^TOr^rTOTOT- 
4-J4.<U|*J4HlR^M4>|Wll-t|MI*JM'frVT yldyiR'd’ P 3 ; TOr^cTOTOnpTOTTO)JTOTOTfTOTOTO- 
TOTOTOt^TOTOPJTOTOcTOT yTdMlRdH P 3 ; TO^ U M,; TOTOR^cTOTOTgTOTOTO>JTOTOTfTOTOTO- 

arrrot^TOvrfncTOr yfdmRd: m 3 ; totototJ?to d^+^ui^dTOiPd+itil'-MVi^HT^i 

y IdM l RTO TO E 4.79 lidfcHydfwTO ] E; I'dIfH>1R-TOTO P 3 4.80 ^TO^TO- 
TO TOTTOt=TOVT<> ) M y P,P 3 M 3 ; gwr^TTO^rTOfTO^ TO TOP^VT° A,; 
tpfTJTOTOTOT^cTOfTO^I' TO <hl«l'-MVT° P 3 ; ^TOTOTO^TOcTOfTOgl’ TO U *WVT° M,; 

tpRJTO^ TO^7TOfTO^I' TO TOTTOt^TOTOT 0 Ev 4.80 “fTOTfTO: ) E; +^+TTfTO P 3 

4.80 yrorofro] m v a,p 1 p 3 ; wrofro p,m,m 3 e 




























































































g rT=r , dd^^H, t^TFq- gWfr^Tf^TfFFtT^TcT I 

f^- ipTcT ?fg I *TW ggirfsr- 

<nrf ggMdHd'JrT: ‘qTHfW: RtUFT xcgnlaipM^iCl 
Trrrrf^nT: i frrg;: ggtgggtg g^cr ggtrrgTfggriT gfg ^g: r 
gfgi 

g g awfr gg: g^cgg, gg gtwrargfgfg 

ggff 4>4r<W MHIUIIHI4RT ST^r^TI 5 TtT f ^T: ^THlIw 
JTRTJH^cT: pH4.H I cHf g*MM<>JIMl4d gqd)cq<T>al 

^< 1 ^* gfg d<i•*i h<: i g trg fggggrwrf^g^c^gi^ 

q ! -d$d T MMI'J|+4^ M ^'^ L| r«Hr: I 

4.88 °faw ^qnlrM ° ] °ft“—cftr^T® Pi 

4.84 -85 TTHftrT: iTRJFT • • Source unknown. The same unit is quoted, 

with the attribution padayaksinyam, in the Siddhantasamuccaya : see translation. 


4.81 cTT 4><$c4fKfe : ] M y ; +4^^^: E 4.81 «%^^PtIr^Tcr ] E; •%- 
■^gl-dcdM P a 4.82 ] E; Pa 4.82-83 *TVTg qcqHsT- 

<nri" ] M y ; ^VT^T^TfoinnTTT A,; gmg SR^fSPRTg P,; ^JVTjT srmifww 
PJ C E; srnTTf^TRR; p; c ; ^oqqqiRyuqig P 3 ; ^ 3T^TR^T- 

4dW u qid Mi; ^VT^T^TftPRR; M a 4.83 ddHdR ] M y MiM,E; aq^iqM 
AjPiPai ddM«3R Pa 4.83 : ld<4R ] AiPaPaMaE; 'TT*f: Rid: Ri«&id 

M v Mi ; M<hRN— Pi 4.84 °M <.dlfq«FTT: ] E; °M toi(qqnRd Pa 4.84ftr- 
^d\d. l ^R ] PjPaE; M y ; Rr^: ^‘W-rlH A,M,j 

P 3 ; Rr£: ^•A+T U M, 4.86 ] AiPaPaM a ; ^r^RTr^lJ: 

M y PiPiMiE 4.86 5Tf^T cTcT ] M y A,PaPaM,E; — cTT -?T P,; STf^T 
cTcg 0 Ma 4.86-87 “dRRr gjft ] E; °*ft1ggjjl>t' Pa 4.87 x*ii«M*iiqR , 
a^cd^H ] M y A,P,M,MaE; yHUimMK4>4<^< P,; JnTMRRTr^R^T Pa 
4.87 $gg] E; sTR" E 4.87 jg: ] M y A,P,M,MaEv ; PaP 3 E D ^4.88 5TT- 
J I ^Hdd : Rt^TI gg] M,E; MPI^ddd: RKdcddrg M y ; ymgH4 R<4 

a,m 3 ; y 1 g g g r-t-g+Rgg dg p,; yigRgvgrg p a ^ TRgvRrriw^ 

U P 3 4.88 g»NN(.«INI^r ] M y A,P,MiMaE ; gwiqiq v»ii*i 4 h Pa ; g^RTT- 
<U||qAg Pa 4.89 d44<lRl*g!b ] M y AiPiPaPaE; d^CfVgWT MiMa 4.89 g 

gg] E; g g Pa 4.90 JRFrg^^t 0 1 M y A,PaP 3 MrE; y*ii«i«»>^41 0 

P,; u muxfc g X fd^x y^Rd T° M,; yHI«ld.4cdddgf Mr 












































































[^.q 5fT 

sfr y^vx^r^rHrMMlHl^ I 3T^r r T^‘ : 5TT^r^T 
c^TTfr 5^: FFTTT ^ I T f STf^: W » mri| 1: 1 

gF^ <tiK»IN FTFTI^TVTMTTFT uisgr^iNd ^ mP^iIEt - 
I <y oqfiH 11\ ^Kq^lfq’^l^Sifc'4i*i.' ^^ < **4 re * ^oiH?ciMI - 
rHcqm4>HrH4re T ^^^4>K4>^r^rHV^^»< U | ^ ^ ld ^ irM ^ 
R&h^P+h tIt H^HEKfa fir i 

>{ | MjlrK ^Tt 5 k^~ mP^^ T ^Pa^al I _ 

JFj - 4,^c^ d r<41 cm H i *-M'*nc-iq><^H H P^i 11*1 o I ? *T, ^4^ ' 
FT I fW f^ FF^: I *T T fV,g i ^ ^ , 

arfr f cft dctui^* 

4.96 oiFTFTc^T] “^TT^r— Pi 4.99 ^ firi(l ° 1 *—r*n° Pi 

4.98 HTfVrmT d^HUg T*t~ See Tattvasarigraha 17-19 (= Ev 15-17). 


d Qi 57^-1 M v PiPiPsMiE; A,M, 



4.92 '“iFTPrmr] E; °^i*Hi-rl< 
-TfT P, 4.93 <*il <u|rqinr-lir. ] 
TTI cFm: Ma 4.94 »^VPTT- 

















































































I FT*T: 4AT tcFgoqrT- 102 

ThH l R|ur 3 FkT1t H%cT? 5T FT^Tc*T^tT ^TT^cW, 3rfr 
f R<r^ i aJj l Rh^Tljfl S^f+l-dl<4^lfH3c^hH*Mir*K-dJ*l - 

^FT^f^TPTT *TT srfWT: HT ^^cTT fw: I 105 

oqTFTrFT^T^r RH^NM>l'rtdd ^Td": II ^fd" I 
era - %wTTr^%^T3nr^HRnTT Rkh i ^hi^ fw^ft t 

flJ-ddd 1 f d~ *J*rVNI': HT^T: d4<hdU: M 5PTTWT TT%f%r Cf~ 108 

*nfd$ll: I 

[^ A <i*ic4 ^JRTT fafa": ] 

hw ^mr far^frfar snfcrqrr^nfc^RcTT drr- m 

dTWf HiSlMld'KlRg ^r W: I 3TTT%^^r%T %%■ ^Tf^TT Rf- 
f^T: I _ 

4.103 ^s^irH^rlq <*>K<ncq*i v ] — 1 <.«r>cq*i v Pi 

4.105 -106 *TT ••■ Pm>SJ^ W>l-dq r-H d : Source unknown. Quoted 

also ad NaresvaraparTksa l:57d, where the first half-line ends with 4i<^aicH*1: I 

4.102 SFTTfaT’JT 0 ] A,PiP 3 P 3 MrM 2 E; -hl<J4.^11^ • M y ; 4.l44.K«l 0 M? c 

4.102 Sotm’hRhqicdd i: ] M y P 3 M 3 ; ^.Sc4l<^H4>r4><flcM<h: A,; ^TTc^T- 

oMm<hP»<4 l c*14i ° P,; ^SoqmPhtllcH* 0 P 3 ; 'd4oqn4.P4.dlcH 4 . 0 M,E 

4.104 fafSTF 0 ] E; fa? 0 P 2 4.104 0 df4>l"dl 0 ] M y P 3 M,E; °4«»i'<5i 0 

A,; °df-4>l x:x *JT° P,; '‘dfHhKl 0 P 3 ; °*T 0 M, 4.105 ffacT: ] 

E; ffarTT M a 4.106 5TT^T° ] M y AiP 3 MiM 3 ; sqrTt P,E(unmetrical); 
oilMH p 3 4.106 •4Jf4>l*d4d P4cT: ] M y P 3 P 3 M 2 E; 

Ai(unmetrical); °d" — tNd Pi j 0 t-<w *n q <1 U cT Mi 4.107 4»<^cq 

?tW] M y A,P 3 M,M 3 E; ffaTTPT P,; <hr{^MFT P 3 4.107 SFTfa^ 

fadivh ) E; 3T?rfa U_ PddInfl P 3 4.108 gWifapJT: *fa$TT: ] ^M y P 3 M, ; 
g^NIf-H^ I A,; *j*rV¥MI4-H4sll« Pi; g^faMlfH^sll P 3 ^ 

M 3 ; gWiT: faT4T: H^T: E 4.108-109 'U^lTfal STtfPFTT t^dPa awl la 511: ] 
A,P 3 P 3 ; TT^TSmfa^T g^fa" cnftfasIT: M y ; TT^rfaT dql'HII—a4)ld$ll: 

P,; M<AhA ' ydl'Hir(^fr Mr) gtfa - dfarfasTT: M,; TT^Vfar dql'xqai 
gdPd" u 5 fT: M 3 ; 'UHn<l«H sfafa^TT g%fa" cr»DR 1511 : E 4.111 ° 4 >ciw ] E; 
°'T7TT P, 4.111 3Hfard|J'^lPjflHdl ] M y A,P,P 3 PrM,E; ailfac^lPsVHdl 

p; o m 3 4.111-112 dddioils nsfald'Ki 0 ] M y A,PrP 3 P»M,E ; dcP?T+*T*rg+ 

H$faPd«l<l 0 P,; dcK i n*^ *=TM1 MPhM< l 0 M 2 4.112 *T7T: ] M y P,P,P 3 M,E; 
om. AiM 2 














































































































U4 [^.^o 3nfv^r i^jhhict] _ 

anfvr^q- tK^viH l Pf fir TWPtTT* r I TT^SIW i r^<»*i ^*f|J 11-^M-M - 

MHlfo*Klfcd^W : MJflrtWMMWrcr— 

, 17 at^U^rdOH I' q t TT?fr f «<lfsH^ I , 

TSJTTU’: «sifrM': ^_^ 

5f^r fa Id<{ t 1 KM KH-MH I iT rd<H‘ dH ^ l ^ TPTrf ^ chKld ' 

120 SPfTT^: Pfl^IrCFT: *?: £aU H ,|HN ^ 1 

3 T^- r^T NldblH#^^ ^qf^TI ^TT ^ T ~ 

HT^TT%f?r nil l 4 *T I T f^ 

4.119 °^FTT° ] — r° Pa 

4 117 arjlT^ftHT^ ^'TT5fr^ Nisvasa Nayasutra l:83cd. Also quoted, 

without attribution, ad Matarigavidyapada 3:1-3 and by TYyambakasambhu ad Kirana 
1.13 (1FPT. 1102, p.13). 

4.118 qSjt RT: HTTfalT: Source unknown. Also quoted ad Mataiigavidyapada 3.1 

4.115 wPwr qT^rnf^TM v A,P i P.M,; i 

U U HTfr M,; -TT^T^n^ T J* 

rd*fl< l <fi* r qtr^- E 4.115 W*d<*tl M r PiP»M.; A. »Nj 

4 119-120 «OTTVTfi t*K l d<^d l j n » : 1 M y A,P,P3; ^ 

5S sr rtz 

^SSn-p, P ,M, Ei ^ £ 






































































123 




'UHlMPdl l Sd. l Pt^Pd : 


rR=qT:, 3TcT HT^t 

xT qtn - T’ ^f, f^^TT^T:—TT^rsr % $TTT d^l^:, 3TTHT 
fr^RT f^TrTt’JT I t<d<iq TllV^T *JTf>dT I 

[^•W %d7T Pi^firq ] 126 

Pieties ^ distils Id Wprff^TTT^T *TTST:, W ^ H^lR^KrfH"- 

5q%TfT, HH l u il HH I d I Heft ^pHoqlftRcm - 

TO I STCTir ^TfcT ‘ 3 HH+K+I: ’ *f*TI 129 

fart 3Pfr?r, arknft^r s$«> ] 

H^i II V II 

T^rfr f?r trt^t ^nTr^rwnr st^tT: i ?r 

4d. orfkmt^-] M y MwPf'PsPf M a M?E; " H^ l Ps-M A.Pf; • h’ I IISM P,P a ; 
o *ftrrar^- Pf“ ; °»f|Trr u Mj 4 cd. ] All sources for the commentary ( 
M v P|P 2 P 3 MiM 2 E) give this half-line here followed by iti; M y MiE have also given 
it above (see apparatus on 2-4b) 

4.127 ^dHfaPd StT° ] %T~ P, 4.131 <>SriHMW ] '“STT— P, 

4.123-124 fli^oq ^ zftrr q" BhagavadgTta 5:5c. 

4.123 >*T: ] M y A,P,P s M 1 E; P a ; ^ U M a 4.123-124 STW ^ ] M y E v ; 
fliw ° Pi(unmetrical); HTW AiP a P 3 MiM a ED(unmetrical) 4.124 Pti'iJH I <A ° ] 
M y P,P a P 3 M,E; P+^dlHId • A,M a 4.124 fRFT sTT^ d^HIS : ] M y A,P a P 3 
M a E; —?T5rf5‘^M'dSMiq| P,; l^T U : M, 4.125 faStfW ] M y M,; 

fafdlWd P,; PdfdWd A,P a P 3 M a E 4.125 trcfW ^tIw ] E; IfdddlPc- 
M y 4.125 Sfi4KV|4d]*H ] A,PiP 2 P 3 M 2 E; t M^HNlfh M y ; S^VC 
U M, 4.127 Pd^Hcd S’] E; Pd^Htdd M y 4.127-128 “fWfwr- 

TfT, yiJHpH-o ] A,P,P a P 3 E; “fH^TfiftTfr f amts’ 0 M y : o fsw U Serfs’- 
M,; oftr: oqpJhipM amsts’ 0 M a 4.128 aUnTd^* 0 ] E; M|iHpH°i|*> *- 
fS" P a 4.128 5rf*rog« ] M y M,E; sfsm 0 A,M a ; S’ *7° P,; ^hTMoM ° 

P a P 3 4.129 *JSfcT ‘ 3*W4iTT*T: ’ ] A,M a ; SSTT qdfd faftr- 

Si*i<n<M t<ni : ffd - M y MiE (placed after the following quotation!?] of 4cd in E); 

—iTPFTTST i(Pn Pi ■ q<;i§ — S H M 'ti I * 'ti 1 Tel P a ; 9^15 ~ 

ftT Id fal SI: HH4.K4. P 3 4.131 MKl'wfd ] M y E; TTTc'fS’ A,; TTT’tfS’ 
P,M,M 3 ; THT—c^T P a ; 'UTl^T P 3 4.131 ^RTc^Wnr ] M y A,M,Ev ; SfiT- 
cdiRUIId P,P a P 3 M a E D 4.131 a^rf: ] E; a^: A, 4.131 S’ *rft^nTT“ ] 
A,P,P 3 ; S’ d4<hr|M < 0 M y M a ; +S’+<-H4<hTjcd P a ; S’: S^F U rdST° 

M,; Sdd^rdMd 0 E v ; s4<Mrd>K 0 Ed 
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132 


135 


dr+H^^IrT^: fa Id* Id ch}<»><*• 4~ 

fH-if^ - ddfd$r^lfai|H<ifayUs|a': xc^d TUVtfa^f^nTW^W- 
J|WT dgxdfj.cdlsidld: dd icddl ddfa I Id^: ^T: H<.i4faql?;ddl- 

d4<M't ^ f^TT ddddM tl^ld'-xrddl'bdl'^ 

chW^ T ^^cdiKHdHW cr ^ 5^T^rr^TT^Tf%T: I 

srrrfar^ *i4<mu|: wnrcr. ^rmfTcrrw mh^t: i cTtrt- 

4r4H^I I ^4d - *pfit ch^ + iUllHI^ MHI'Jim^-Hdld; %^W ddKxfa- 

5b. dK+l^d} fwcr: ] P?P?M,M 2 ; cTTT^PJ^T fWrT *ftr M^A.PiPaPa; *TT~ 
fNf k: M v1 MmE; dl<hl^ fWcT: PfMf (M v also gives this part of 
the text above in a block with verse 2; E give 5abcd together here) 


4.134 STc^cT TTHt" ] JT—T— f$° Pa 

4.132-133 f ^XrHc^^<h«f .^TPT%T] M v 'A l P a c P3M a E; fafavrf*rf?r 3T^^^- 
P,; ft ft>1 ft dft <*><*>4*1 *ft , ; T ?l c ; ftfW U XdM^d M, 4.133 °^TTS T- 
: ] M v ; “STCT^tW. AiPiPaPsMaE; “Htfasliia Mi 4.133-134 °?nT- 
u i Adldd ^ n PaPsE; "TOWW M y Mi; -TTOW P,; 

A,Ma 4.134 ] E v ; “tisdiftitiMd: 

A.P.PaPaM.Ma ; U E„ 4.134-135 

rM*H43«r ] em.; ^pf: M ’U^T-iql 5 * 111 ^^ J H^ U I &TWm 

M v . ^ rmf^R^ST H^T^t AiP 3 ; x r x TTT- 

c^fWxf^-x + 5-+*TTTWWtW cM*>ddfST P, ; 

^^(^TPr)^ «4+tjr Pa; I u 4fad ftd*m ^TAui r^w^r 

xtfr sft M,; ^r: 'Uftfad^dlHfa'^W cM*»HdfSr *4<* dj Mai M-uMlH- 

d4»3 t E 4.135 dHW1 <1 -HMPcT° ] M r A,PaP3 
Ma; HIT r TT-Ww* p.; ddWMTTVftT U 'T%° M,; «4^4ti*"i ftP» E 
4.136 ] E; ^T^lT P 3 4.136 0 <*lftd: ] E; °qifcdl M, 5.1 

<h l 4<h< ^~: 1 conj. ; «h 44.1^: M v A,PaP3M,MaE; )j<>'i«>i4«h (*T Pr)w: 

P, 5.1 dd i Rdi^ r r A;p,Pa ; imft «iw^ MVM ’s. <1 '« ,r<dr_ 

<TT A ° e ; Wft ?TTW P 3 ; ^TFft M? c I ««l 0 nnn 

Mr; E D ; H*Tft-S***: Ev 5.2 “Ri.^ftd] 

M^A.PaPaE; ° Rdl^4)4lJ|^ P,; “ft- U *t=T M,; •RdlUlnM T M a 
















































































M <Hlty In : 




VI'TRrW'MfH^Tdl H$*ld<«>l<U<WMIMd*dK«>l*id4 

Tsrwrf s^HHirHHi jfter wfa #rrrf¥T frfHrrf^r: i 


[^.?v sTFR^nfRtsr: ] 


^Mch^rd^HUl: 

gift h n i R y ^ ^ +4cdd | K | :, f^nft^nwnnr t- 

dHIH I rHJp i HHHNTcT I ^TJ: —‘U M. K - 
t|H^Hl«ii d d M l H cm -d fa Hi tff ST^t: ’ ?fd“ I 


[^.*¥ -H4HIVI: ] 

fl 4 HI ^1 W'M'RT: II * II 

lll^*r«IW ^ U l^fay W ^T- 

Uj^Hlfafa*^ : fa H M cd I d d^dK-MlfT W" 

*cdHi vnRTc^ *rfar ^Tw^rpit^wi^^- v^rr ffar y<1 hPh^I'jm i - 

5 c. slH4facdMlH^ l: ] M yi M£,P?PfPfMfE l ; sIHdfacdMlH^I ^ M y3 
A 1 P 1 P 2 P 3 M 1 M 2 E 2 (M y E give this part of the text above too) 5 d. dVTTT: ] 
M y, M y P?PfPfMfEi,; cIVTTC *f?T M y A,P,P a P 3 M.M 2 E J ; cTVTTt E' v (E also 
gives 5d after 5abc above) 

5.3 ] M y ; A,; +“^4- 

; %r+5': ; 9 ’+ 0 P,; °?T P 2 ; :*T° P 3 E; 

U SF^:^ 0 M,; offe^pTr^f:^ 0 M 2 5.3 y$5ldT # ] E; STfEcHT 
P, 5.3 »?TTOTW» ] M y A,PrP 3 M,E; -OTTW P,; ° + l>'MI*r+?r+ 

P 3 ; o^rWHTHrT 0 M 2 5.4 fTfW^T: ] M y A,P,P 3 M a E; “fTfHTTf^T: P 3 ; 

M t 5.6 °SrW*TtTHT^] M y A,P,P 3 M 2 E; °y M <4MHy 4-7+3" ° 
P 3 ; °y Md U HT3" M, 5.6-7 f^grKf^TPTHTW H4IHIHIrH'juiMiH*iiqia ] 
M y A,P 3 P 3 MiMjEJ. e ; fSnft r -VT— S’ H4HIHIcMx HTx JJUlHIHHNId P,; 
3^J I <tidi (^PT)m^g HdMIHIrHJJUlHi (5PTR-)>nW E v ; fSTTft^T HPTS •T3T- 
H I H I rHH» I Hf HTCTcT E P 5.8 °c*Frrf%*frwt S'TEnV: ] A,PJ c Pa; 0 cScT f^fTwt 
S’TePi": M y M 3 E; “FFTFTc^FrPTtx 8Tx wtT— Pi; °rMtif«i*il«nq*l P5 C ; 
°rCPrr f^RtftTTWt M, 5.10 ?TT#^T' ] E; Pi 5.10 yi^qx-qt-M 

S’ ] E; m^rr^T S’ x ¥Tcl7% STVx M y 5.10 °*4R-^cUJ 1 <-«J ] M y P 2 E; 

ogf^TT JJI§J+M P,P 3 M,M 2 ; x TOTTx sf^FT ITT^T A, 5.11 °fa*'r^: HSVT 
] M y P 3 c P 3 E; °fa<fc^HfaST AiM 2 ; 

fnr—MNHNftjo Pi . of^^r^vT ^FrsTy’+r+ssTSFp p 2 ; 
° fa<M ^ U tvr# H4IHI^HN^ ° M, 5.12 VTRTc^ frf?T STSSF ] A,P,P 2 P 3 M 2 ; 
S’ VTSc% HfTT 3TS3T 0 M y ; VPtTr^ S’ U 3TV3T 0 M,; yi-dcd' HITT 3TVT° E 




























































MgilH+Udf'H.IVTr 




PfT: I 

qiqWClrdl 1 ^ 

sF^g- IJ^T trr toHjtror, ST^rtT^ Pj-w<ftftr srrtTft-- 
■tll ill^ fljHHI T SriNT T TOt s*gwr ■an.iP.I'dll X II 

iTT t d^i-n^r^s : w s4<v4Th«^<Rt 

f^5%: HlW^dn 
TTt^P^: tl<TH II % II 

^4l^l^<rdgi^l^rdvP T^: ^c^ldM^^^HUKTOT- HTdVIT- 

gf wkTOW wmi^ eh ^ Hlf ‘ T: 

<b Old fa'll \ II 

frnrRT’ Tfrer;) 
fTRt flHMdlO+FT Mrm^ 

6.1 f^Tfrfrfe- M ya A,P,PrP»M» j p “ 6a ^^i r M lv 1 M? 

S|#^T1 M. 6d. PIE; M^P? 

MiMf; TTTTTFTPmt: Pf 

6.1 “Tf^rT^PrTfW 0 ] "T—-did— P 3 

sfrwr tfTTWTl E• T^r- Pt 5.15 «*irMTcr <TT» ] M A.PaM.N^ 

j^P^^rocfa Pa 5.15 Pnnra^r] e ; f^nnrrftfT m'a,i\p.m,m,; 
PRW^fir t Pa 5.16 **n* ] p, 

Ma 5.16 TOt S*gwfa ] A,P,P, M»M,E; ’7^^, . 

5.16 TTOTf^T] M r PiPsM:MjE; ^TTT A - ' ‘* p P M E **- 

P 3 M,M,E; x^O - 0 M y A .Pa; P. 61 ' 1 ^ 2 . ^hH tWmT ] 

mrrT» AiM a 6.1 »^PT»] M^A.P.PsM.E; ‘*T^° M, 6.1 
E . c*Tx *T P, 6.2 »nfa] A.M.Ma; P.PaPaE 

62 WT^iara^ftVT^l A.M.MaE, «^nr 

^VT M r (eyeskip); “HMT- ** ^ i ^ 

^-T^nifTrvT *jfa p a; °?rafa ^ ^n^Hpwgfifr p 3 ^ 

S^. ] AaP.PaPlMaE; «T* M r ; T(* MT)*T U M, 







































































h cnlafd ciccniR’Di'irci: 




PciT T ’H^cMfri'H^I-c^ll I 

Hlfasirfwr: qrr jftcTT II vg || 

I qr^nFRcTT TTT !T$ET T iftcTT I Jcf: 
T*x*TT^—I 
[^.?t:.? ^faflHdrW:] 

T^T^TRTT T 4 {^‘H - 

r5TT M^ | rH^^4 TpT cTTT H^^Tf^pr: T^ST^T 3?WT fpj- 
rTlWRcTTW: %f^TWJTW: I 
R^lPtlRRdmiir:] 

rP 4 T Ttrfr Mdi<t sF^jfr^FfT^wr T^rppn PiT# gwrr1rf?r 


7. ] HHcTT %f?T M^A^^jPaM, 7a. H^c’TfW 0 ] M^PfE; M*}cm let: M^Pf 
PfM.Mf 7c. ^TfH^rfWT: TTT ] M vl M^PfP?Mf ; iiIh^I*: TT M,; 3Tfif- 
o^fowu E 0 ; srfHouRf): TO - Pf E v 7d. d>&dIdIH*fl'dTT ] M r, M£ ; d^TT 
xd"x ^TFT x Tx ifPdTTcT Pf; ff^rdT*TRtdTT PfM,E; d^rT^TRTfNT Pf; 
^n^dNIH'fHcm Mf 


7.1 fl^c^'lfe 0 ] after this Mi skips to the middle of the avatarika to 43; but the text 
continues on a subsequent p. 10 in the MS. 7.1 hHh(° ] TT^*— Pi 7.1 JT- 
cf: ] — p 2 7.5 TT*PBT° ] -^T° Pi 7.5 T^Tr*T° ] —c*T° P 2 7.6 M Y 
accidentally repeats and then deletes from °dIH<tT* ^M 4 1d ‘ up to ^^tFh^T- 
RhflHdl in the middle of the commentary on verse 10 (f. 61 v ). The readings of this 
repeated passage are marked M ya , where they differ from those of the first copying 
(M yi ). 7.8 cTVT ] — Pi 


7.1 ] E; ° E 7.1 T iftcTT ] M^PiPal^Mj; - I ftcTT 

q-._ p 3 ; iftcTT E 7.2 “Rdd-cdldSPrSHcT *f?T 0 ] M''A,P 1 P 3 P3Mj ; °«*>I'T^I- 
T?HW: ^r4dNIRi|'1dlir<rd M,; "fidil'dlPldW SlTT E 7.4 °dHl«cdl- 
^■] E; " M^Rcd- WT- P a 7.5 cP?T] E; 3T-> P a 7.5°TpT: 
dcddld -] NTA.P.MiE; «ipr: Tr*PSW(?)fcRdJcr P a ; x d«ilw*tcdM q*?Tdx 
jpr: d lij'y idR" dcddITf P 3 ; “JpT: RTR^TT +TcT+ «^ch<jcI M a 7.6 : ) 

E ; 'WJtttpt: P 3 7.8 E; P, 7.8 "MtjftdTT® ] PrP 3 M,M a E; 

ddd>f*jRd>l ° M r ; JiT^fTdiT Ai; ^T+r+^R^i ° Pi; dx^fV — P a 7.8 HW- 
*Tf?T] M v AiP5 c P 3 MiM a E; fl dil PrlH fd P, ; ^+^+*1% P a 








































































H£<m+<Mr<Hr«iTT 




H^Tf^TW T g r: I ^ ^ f^TWf^RTf^T: Hi^dT: 

^<£dT fa fal ^ I <bI <• <7*^ 'i' *r; I 

gp^- ?KT l ^S<* T^ 

frm^TW: I _ _ 

TT^q- jq^MdHM I nT t ^ ^>1H PH oil n+>^H H HT WMI«IT ^T" 

xjmjH'd<cdr<T m< i ii vs ii 

[3 'J^TOTf^T: ] 

XT? d^M<^HI-^faJWI»Ufar Mfafai^fa" 

[3 .$ rd« M10 fdK«M*J4 -Niftier ^] 

dK«hNI^ S^r^TT 

^rr ^ f3FT9T : II ^ II 


8.1 M-M^PfPfPfM?E ; A,; 

f^TT PiMa; Hr^f :r mr^m^nf^T P,; om. P 3 M, 8a. ru^^lHT] 
M v MX,E; dK+Nlfa PfPfPf ; rrmn^mtcT M? 

7 13 After *cOM¥TTftT: P, skips up to, but not including, J ^ 

avatarika to 21a. It skips back, however, to exactly this point immediately after the 
word iR^g tcr: at the end of the commentary on 26ab. 8.1 P, P« place verses 

20 after verse 27b. 

a,m, E! p. M ^ „r! 

Mi has this sentence after the following sentence a P M F 

* *] A.P.M.Ma; ^ M-PaPaE 7 9 ^ 1 

o ^iam ^T: M V1 ; °TT—MI^MdRT P,; <TT-Mnlff Pa, ^TT. 

^mT 7.10 farvi^l^K^d t Tr r: ] P3M1E; 

M v. M"; OT^TT farviMlHH«hl^.,d.lTTTT: A.P.Ma, 

^ P, 7.12 rTTT ] M^PaMJE; M *' 

tfT A,Mj 7.12 U^rVd T^l M'A.PaPsMaE; V^— i. 41 ^tT ' ‘ 

: 13 Ur^rw: ] E; fc^rw: Tfnpfnr: M* 7.14 ^tfit] E; £ 

CTHTW P, 7.14-15 5TS^7 ] M^A. PiPaPaMa; ™ ^ 

] M v PiM t ; ^ ^ld<^ljrtWf» AiPaMa; ^ * 

Pa; ^ cMI-rK'Mlft' r-iR^T" E 
















































































cIIHN mlc^cK W faFXTW, HtfT^RTf^Tg- 

^?rn%f^rrat i 

fa?? flT4fP-dUl: ] 

jff Htf^T jTT^r^T, ^TFTHTT: I 3HI+^H ^ f^TSRTf^T? 
frjwm; i *mr ^ h%tt, t Hrw:, fr^r 

fa.?.:? dK4>l»J<H4lfarc|H ] 

; Rtw, ^h^iRh^ ycn^Mir<r*p|cHiRr*f: fr- 

4<3cl ? 3Tcf l^T mqi^MiRjc^ld^ «h^r*1tTlTlrMv^I IdcM^rd - 

f=Wr4 TWPh II t; || 

fa.:? Jlui^lfHflHH ] 

JIuI'^iPhUhI I 

3TT ‘J^rrrwr irt?TRr, FRcT d^’Hi f^T: ’ *c*)d4l: TSRT: TTT- 

I J|>J|«^flHHI dM^RcHMdfl^l'i^d dcM iIh^IHHItI <4)Jldl 

9ab. ] J|U|-^inHHHt(d(d M^A.P^aPaMa; M y gives 9ab and then this pratika 
for it; E give 9cd immediately after 9ab. 9a. °Mh1 ] M V1 M£,P?PfMiMf ; °tf HI 

P 3 S 

8.1 fmw, ] faw—Ht~$° Pa 

9.1 , fPTcT rMfl'i fa^T: Paramoksanirasakarika 3a,d. 


8.i s^rfr ] M y p 3 e ; s yc f%w a.p.MiM, ; g^rfr t>wt p 2 8.4 »^r- 
] AiP 1 P 3 M 1 MaE; "T 4 >*Hh' M y ; ->T—luT P 2 8.4-5 faHJ?4fa ? 
?r^T] M y A,P,M,MaE; pRWrftripw; P 2 Pa 8.5 PrsR-] A.PaPaM.M,; 
f^TT- M y P,E 8.8 H -4 ^ 4 H ] E; H-4H44 E 8.8 ’fa-^Hlfcfa-: ] M y P,P 3 
M,M 2 E; °fio ]4H l P4fa - A,; —W P s 8.9 SHTT^T 0 ] E; JTTT^ 0 A, 8.9 *T- 
4 fafdddl>A4t ] M y A,P,P 3 MaE; 4>^fH Wr9iA"4t P 2 ; 4>*Jfa4lfdrl'cT^t M, 
8.9-10 ] M y ; fCTUt fac4fc4fa4c<J AfPaPaMj; fT^?T 

fa‘<ST(T4fa'ff4 x Wx. A,; x far*Tx fac<4fr4fa<M P,; $d«jfac4c4 

fa4c*J4 M,; $i^fa'dJHMM'l sfa4c<J E 9.1 TfTTF^T, H^TtC ] E; *rfr- 
H I HHnj Ma 9.2 i|i|^«HHJ ] E; i|«|!)WW P 2 9.2 «4>IH4ltH # ] M y M,E; 


° A,P 3 ; »4>IHItK # P,P a Ma 






























































































^p*-r gfwr: ? i sr- 

s^r ttt— 

r: fl4+dl ^ ^-MlRcillR^d I 

—?T%T define : I 

[ 3.3 3T^rT T, 5fT SHTt^Ir^ ^] 


sr^rf TTfRrprf fir crg^rrmT w: n \ 11 

3FfT ‘3T^df -H<4^ <J HTcT , 5fT SFTTWcTJT’ Sc^cll TSTTTTt- 

I 

dgJdpT I STgT Jlul^lRdflHNMR'i'JlHdU^l^^t, dS^aM- 
fr M^^<^M4>4cdM< i M i rH^dl^d^rdH i H^j r r7 ^Mp'^iH-rmr- 

9 cd. ] 31<hdt M ya AiPiP 2 P 3 M 2 E. M y gives first 9cd and then this pratTka for 

it; E place 9 cd immediately after 9ab, but have a pratlka for it here. 9 c. ^ 1 *£ “ 
rTTVt] M yi M£P?PfP?MfE; ^ f^vf Mi 9d. rT^WTt] M^PfPfM 1 M? ; 
M yi ; Pf; cT^ E 

9.8 Mi’s text is again garbled because of muddled folios, for it reads here: 'A *4 \ VT ^ 1^1 - 
zj- cjc^l «-d • • • (this being a slip to the middle of the commentary on 

43 ). We must pick up the text from the middle of line 5 of p. 3 of Mi’s second sequence 
of pagination. 9.11 • • ^TTT STTfr^* ] A, 

9.5 *fa$l: ^4<+>dY ^ITf^TTf^^Tfr Source unknown. 


9.8 31 <h<dl ffa 4 <1 fa d, +4^ SfT mqVrqrqM Paramoksanirasakarika 3bc. 


9.3 “T’W^TV^T] M v A,P,pTp3E; M,; M 2 

9.3 ° fac^HHt|Hf T ] PiP 3 M, ; • farMdHcd^K fT M y E v ; •farMWH^Uf'TJk, 
M 2 ; <fT P 2 ; E D 9.3 ] M y AiP 3 MiM 2 Ev ; 

P,Ed ; ^ p 2 9.4 »5IrTOt S=^T ] S; “Mcqsil'-M M, 9.5 *PT- 
$T:] M y A,P 3 M,M 2 E; H^$T 0 P,Pa 9.5 q^ifacql ° ] M,M 2 E; ° 

M y ; 4 ^ l fa<dU ° A 1 P 1 P 3 ; 4 -Mlfac<JI ° P 2 9.6 dcddcd ] E; n eeded ° P 2 
9.8 ’°fr Mtf ) vrt| ] M y P,P 2 M l M 2 E; Mifl^dTR; A,; °fT P, 9. 8 f- 

] E; sfd" M y 9.8-9 T 811 q h!< tlcf ] M y A t P 3 MiM 2 E; P> I 

TaiNHl'tld' P 2 9.10 dfifafa ] E; dfafa Pa 9 - 10 “tiHiqlfl ° ] E; °*T* 
H I M ° Pa 9.10 “TV 1^*1 , d^dldfr ] M y PrPaMaE; ° W--n qfa A,; 
»T»JTTp^ dg^ldP T Pj; “TVT+^r+flPt- cTS/T cTPlfT P 2 ; °TVPJcfr U fr^M, 
9.11 ^H4,4cdH<Nirff ° ] PiP 3 ; M y ; ^cq'-.qixlfa • 

P a ; »HH4i4'h , ^'f<iy | rH ' 0 M,M 2 E 
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cw i w^niPh>^ % W: i ^c^rfr ?n^w 

^FT: ^cnnsiqidl gfWT: ? 

3TFc%W=T, c'HI<JlcH'ft cTTT oqiqcici ? T- 

^ Pd Ph d rdIrf +HlRi«Rfir I d<;Pi<JT)tTq«iqPM fttTOrT ^4c^T- is 

^5WT tT%%ll \ \\ 

[*.y arrfVw M<^»Miiir] 

1 snfw m<A vi ih icf ’ ?f?r t%ih i h m mP n— 18 

[^.y.^ 3UfM*l MHIUIHIC] 


HTVTRTW yHl*J|HN : I T flf ^l45l^l4<r»<4c^ r^i*ACdM' 

^lP^<lrHHmrM4>NP Tr MHlfl|«HM<Icl', >MrMIHr<t- 


10a. ] M«Pf Pf PjMfE; 3TTfv^ 
whole of verse 10 here) 


M v AiPiP 2 P 3 MiM 2 (E give the 


9.12 1 p » 9 ‘ 13 ^ 1 “ Pj 9 ' 18 °’ T * TT ™ ra ‘- 

qf% ] “TfiPT — *rf% P, 

9.13 sTT^r^W «hN i^cfj#>H See 3.18-32. 

9.18 H <*^IMIcf Paramoksanirasakarika 4a. 


9.12 ^r^Tfr sTT^r^cT ] M^AiPiPaPaMrE; U ^l^c^cT M,; q^rW^^T- 
^c4" x 4%x 4rT M 3 9.13 ] E; t-qHidc^m P 2 9.13 gfWT: ] 

AiPjPaMiMjE; *JWT: M y P, 9.14 3TFc%Wr, ^ txqi'rqcd rq*ii<yic*Hi ] Pa; 
are%^ HH4HM*n>^c4MHI<Jldr TT M y E; 3Hr%t MH *« 4V<d *rd d I <01 cd - 
TT AiM 3 ; 3T?r%T h^kC x *Tl qq cq •■cq *i i <air*in Pi; 3i«^*iy|qH.y*fi' ri l''4'\'4 - 
d I <J I cH d i P 2 ; 3H-<%dHal^ ty SRTCFj'R' Mi 9.14 41% fTTT ] M v AiEp ; 

_ p 1 ; ^Ttl'rl'JT ?TT P 3 ; 4>% d'Scl’J Pa; W" q>4I^MiMjEv ^ 9-15 

Hdd l dPf ] M^AiPiM.MaE; cwPl^ x tTx % cddldfr P 2 ; flqPi <jTiiq*ii <riT Pa 
9.15 fd^HUdd V)^rdT° ] E; f44TVT U 4c^t° M, 10.1 diqqitiTd ] AiPa 
M.MaE; om. M v (eyeskip); ?PT P,; HKHIM Pa 10.1 JWWWTOj S i 
HcSPTMTHTd': M t 10.1 d4d>qcq '<S''tlV}rtx<j>aci < ° ] M v AiPiPaP 3 ; HW- 
U f EcTT° M,; d4tf«l<5<^cq^Mrix<j.iiov 0 M 2 ; 

E 10 2 1 E ‘- P ’ 10-2 ] 
M V A,P 3 M 2 ; 4.4 1 fa r P|M,E 10.2 'fTOWT] M V A,M,M 2 E; °fW — P,; 
...piTP 2 ; “fa+KIdWT P 3 10.2 XHl«l«'HH<Jrl ] M y PiPaMiE; xhI®I 
41% Ai; xhi«I * “Htid P 3 ; xhi^I : 4iih x Tx 41 d M 2 














































































^V9 


’aTTTrfv^r d u <fd i 

[3.y.^ trcFcr t-i-M i<i«i4-m mn i^Csfr: ] 

fT^TT^rPTTTFTT^tT Ri-aid ^Tc^M^T I 3TV 5^- 
qfgr 4Hd-d T*r, rf^r, 

M^hRuiHt : , f| i mi3d^<Y* tW ^ frfwr fd^cFdY ^ I 3PT fa- 
^r:, HTfr T, ^c-McdRT I d*MdlW fcT: ? ^TT r^Mi^iHff: 
^Pd^Yw ^^N f^rTT rPTTf^WT- 

^rJlH Tf ^ TTT dT MPdM< d% I W cH^HKd^dH^ld^rt- 
faffdfrd4 T fK ITVM M4 y «hI (VI «hT MtdTfdTT^dr^TdWT cm 'Yi^d I 


10.10 w ] — Pa 10.11 <*>K u fiHc»rd' ] ^rr--ftr Pa 


10.7 fHpTSJ pHMrR TTT ^ Perhaps 4.49-85 and the commentary on 34 are referred 
to here: see annotation to the translation. 


10.3 “’ffTKTf^] NTAtP.PaM.Ma; *T7Tx dx *TfW A,; “1PT?^W‘ 

Pj . o^afv^T E 10.3 Wfr) coni.; E 10.5 ] E; 

Pl 10.5 faSRr ^iHcdP H%) A.Pa; fH^T^ rf ^ MV P>PaM* M a - ^2' 
^fU fd E lo'5-6 3TV 5^HdHimHN-?r: ] KTA.PaPaM rE; 8W 
WT-^nWrPi; Ma; x (HTWHc* 3PT 

apr chNHdWmHI^ ft Ma lO.e^r^rRd] E; 

vjrfnfmftr:. HTWT^T^r] M'P.P.M,; WH^Mr<»lfd: ^ntrF^- 

»r Al - Pi; ^ 

p— 3Tvlr«Hfrwf?r: mmfld^Ofr r m 3 ; wr? w 

E 10.7 ** fdfW PY l rW fr *] E; Pa 10-7-8 fr- 

^r: HTfr d, P.; fkift: *rfr di^ddd M y ; f^^fr 

t 3THc^ A,; fk^mr-fT ^mrw p, ; ^^nfr d ^ 

mfd d amc^TrT M,; d 3Tffc^Tc^T M ai E^rdlEr 

5T E d I finrih, Ht S* d, *d^dTd E v 10.9 * ^Pn^- 

*T] M-A.piPaPaM.MaEiJ; E 10.9 ^.dP^dT] M, B; 

fWcTT M y AiPiPsMi; ^(?)«^ P ’i ^ +5T+ ! f ^ T JJ* 

10.9 M v AiPiPaE; .*-*irf*r Pa; M>; # 5twsfr Ma 

10.11 ° 4l^d TdT) M v A,P,PaP 3 E; Ml^dldT: M,; °dT^Tcd dVT Ma 

























































































Tr»itwf^rrrH^nf^Fr^f^r: 




Wf d'^<M<y^ + irM + KlR44M'J^ tW 

M^dl fd - ddr^l4t4in^H>;irl«<'iHi^qi4 i^otr^TT:, 

T , rdddMR'JIIHMy^H^m^dir^rd' JJTT: - 


chPH'iWr:, 

JjPdFdSJg fd- srtotarfr: I 

3TcT TT^ Myy)dfit S'^TFET ^cTRTT , 3TfT ^ 

^raTHIrEllRMyrd^^rM^^dn i ^mdW d<l4>KHNf*H I aT^PTT 
<blHH3Ndl4Rd l 3 ~ ^ll^i)<i«FI^I^+cd J iirdrdr4<t^: I t^T ^j^5> 
PT MlrhHE(l<ldHIH^i4dA' ^4 cq, ^^ : 4 Jt * < -i'^i' 1rq * 1 ^(^d 

FETRT, HI HM'tqTT I 


10.18 ° MIFMHHHT ] “T-^Pi 10.20 Between ° and •f^ M v 

has recopied and then deleted (with brackets) a couple of lines of commentary on verse 
7 (rfTW: ■ fxmfM^-ir^flMdT). See apparatus thereon. 

10.16 ^rdfd^l^rd f?T ^JJIIsHhC SlRbair^HTfr: Tattvasarigraha 52cd (Ev 50ab). 


10.12 EKTf] M y A,P,P 3 M,M 2 ; —*T 
P 3 10.12 "■hl^JJRT 
* 1 14444)14* 1 fT3T {HHlPi* M y P,P 3 E; 



“*140141 


?T^r E 10.12 «rqqid 8 ] E; ’3'- 
•• ] conj.; °*l4o IHlIV- 
d < I 

^arrfT 0 A,; ° * | i4oi*T Tr *K4444irM* l cPST ^'1^° P 2 ;_ °*i4yi*U 
*114444)1^ *7 {HU l fe ° M, ; “*l40IHIrf 37ft *1 144444) fV*: fT^T in dfc ° 
M a 10.13 M'ddlFcT ] M y MiE; >Fjp€tf?r AiPiP 3 Ma ; P 3 10.13 1** 4 ~ 

*lifrt«r] M y A,P,M 1 M 3 E; far~«r**P 2 ; f^THTTWrt^PalO.lS “*)<ski«H“ ] 
M y P 3 M,E; “44l4d'5F7“ A,PiP 2 M 3 10.14 »tiim“ isifefe~ 1 M y AiP 2 P 3 ; °T - 
^p= H«41Hi f^T Pi ; •l«M4lfefa MiM 3 ; “Tc^T^TI^H^rfefTr E 10.14 'jtd. ] 
E ; IHT P 3 10.16 fs~ M y PjMiM a Ev ; dVIljP*. ^ A, (unmetric al) ; 

fjp <r)31 1 If _ P, ; U H VIl^RtiSf P 3 ; E D 10.16 “ w Rn^i fw*idl • ] 

MiM 3 E; ^ i RhVinbHdlF Tfe- M y A,P,P 3 ; SlfaHcft: I ffir P 2 10.17 ^ f^T 
4qM)d4~) ] M y A,PiM,M 3 E; H««)dff) P 2 3 7cT T^T P 3 10.17 3T- 

fr <j] M y PiP 3 M,E; 3rfr a 2 m 2 10.18 “wf4v^r* 0 ] m v AiPiP 2 p 3 MjM 2 ; 
° 4y$c *° E 10.19 “^'Tirq^ld 0 ] E; * P? c 10.20 °q^H- 

AiP 2 MiM 2 ; “*BJIHI^4J|i7 M y E; °^ fH>fT-P i; 

IT^-P 3 10.20 *4r4l$£: ] Pi 10.20 “^-icqiTiRid ] P,P 3 M,E; 

o wjHcdHrHr^ T M y P 2 ; "^Tc^rfiff^r A,; “^Tr^ x 7x HpTffrT M 2 

















































































vrfTm^sfarrf^TT 


m 


l?.'*'f^TTTfT yfSidd' ?r%:? ] 

3T^rwrfr •MrM■'•H*a<rq Pd I P^T^ldl l ti4 51 lR;R t>: —*T- 

24 <4 I • 

^PTT Rdi T tl4$l: *Tf Sfr d^ ddl I 5(cl — 

<Ttr sn£?dT Trip’rrRnw fH^rr^T^w^r^ ^f?r—?r<rpT, w- 
27 Rbifi dh-Hch *T<i Rh^<>4 h4vi ^fpTrrrTRr i fi^rdiRiii^n ir’a'- 
TWfr d cd I >11 -Ml *-d) d I WTT:, ^t 

T ^r I T T cfdt S^fa: — 5T#rrfT d^fbcd , cTPTTfr 
30 *T: , dHHpT y^Sid<NWT gfWifTr^T cucidiRHrciHi'yM^- 

^< l «^dR-<Mci<ddrHird>d Jpfit H%rf, T 

10.23-24 o?rfwr: — W|": ^RTT ] “W— P, 10.27 °9Tl%nTrftifcTfd1t- 
3t° ] °9lP»,H-*R Pi; °5ir*Hdt —Pd<'4 ° P 2 10.29 *T deft 
S^lHlfd : • • cTPnfT ] illegible interlinear scrawl in Pi 

10.25 tnrr fddT d d^sH dt sfr d4t dde-g ^ Source unknown. 

10.23 “HI ted ] E; “TC^" Ai 10.23 °Wldl ] M y A,Ev ; °vr*Tl Ri I 
P,P 2 P 3 M,M 2 E D 10.25 ddT fw ] M y P 2 M,M 2 E v ; ddT fw A,; —fw Pi; 
ddt XX P 3 10.25 ddt SSrJ'ff I ] AiPiP 2 P 3 M 2 E; ddT dd" *fd" M y ; -1*1^ 

ill #m, io.26 dtr yfadT ] M y p,p 2 p 3 M,E; dfEdr a,m 2 10.26 d- 

ttlSHHiH i d; ] M y AJPiP 3 P 3 M,E ; T^+T+TPITW A,; s4-a(WT- 

dTet Ma 10.26 ] M y AiPiP 3 MiM 2 E; °d*-M P 2 10.27 ] 

M y A,PiP 2 P 3 M,M 2 ; »^IW *t3TW E 10.27 difdddcdTd; ] E; drfddddTd E D 
10.27-28 ° 9l&P<4 J tH*-q i Py 1 M,; ° 91&W41 V <4-t|11> M y 
fT AiP,M 2 ; 7=qTfT P 2 ; •>9l8v*4 ^WllfT P 3 ; °9T#ifr%^Tc^=!nfT 

E 10.28 d $ H cd I >11-41-41 «4"dt ) conj.; a?Mcq 1*1 i-m 1«J<1 I<J?T> SrM 0 M' ; d“- 
^Mr^ i ^ l ^ +r+dl^^dlc ? 0 A,; d$ycdl*l^4l-itdT X cd(?)dT P,; 

d^Mrd l vir^ Tt P 2 ; d'jycdlvIl-Vl^td^' ^WT ?cd° P 3 ; - 

fv^T ^Pt fcd° M,; d^Mcdl +^U+ -41 dT ^ well cm 0 M 2 ; el 5 h cm 1 * 1 -41 ~i ei I 
^c^r° E 10.28 °fd»n dTHTT: ] conj.; : JvTPiPrPsM.E; “iW- 

HH Td A,M 2 10.28 9 II«{^ ] E; 9T X^Mie-q P, 10.29 d d deft 5«tfwftt: ] 
M y ; T d d^t4R^rdV[ A,P 3 ; —d^WfdT P 2 ; deft S^fwfd': M,E; d 

d d£>4 Phi Pef m 2 10.29 9i»<Py *r^£wr° ] e ; fw^rfr d r!rr° p 2 10.30 d- 

drt: ] E; df?: At 10.30 Mf&dtt 0 ] M y PiM,E; dfEetft AiP 3 M 2 ; y^e tl 
P 2 10.30-31 '>y<ti4d4loMdrH)dAHdPftird>d ] M y P 2 M]E; ^d^g>Ui<*<Mje<- 
rlXdMdlHlfdl td' A,M 2 ; °5T—ddTHlfd^ P,; °«faM-HoMdr^ MdPwPd’td- 

P 3 

















































































I cTWrft^TFR%T JpfTFT«fFTnF*TT, T c^tIV- 

dFT I 

[V*?3 ^<HI HVJcdH] 

^^PdPlMM*^' +<HrdVhlcH+cdl* MUHIcH^hK, apflVlfa"- 
«hcdld v I qzf*T MVJcd^ HW:, <RT VHPT- 

-d<M<MJflHfdHI«id'+»H 4li|^<4«R^dl^fd H^HI^yPddlPddHJM- 
rH«4irVNMl6HNdd d*H VMM HdiHldddlyd K<^ i'll ^TT#^, T 
f HdHMl4yPdMd1 Tift dlHdPsj^T: I ScdHH^lPudJj^: M^T- 
MH led I Pdd VIIM14 VII PhTh - : Pddldd I 

W 'T5JTRT: H^TfSFT ffir fiW>l4^dirVMlPHyi4<J|| T }MdKd 
^ | cHTT f%“—^t^THTT f^TTcTWTflpTW ^FTW H rl a H «l "j4 f%dT- 
VI Hd I Ivid cd I Pd «d Pb: PbdHIuil^Pddl^ldJ- 

10.32-35 W rdlPd«NH I ST^T^RT” ] — P, 10.36-37 VMN'-d ly 'tf lViy Tdd I4H- 
w] w-?dwd; p, io.38 o f7rr ] — p, 10.41 

tid l Pv i d ] —fw P,; dSJ T^TRndTTT— P a 10.42-43 Rtidl VI<WlrH4.P«Nr4l- 
fdoMpTi: ] RfPTTW—fWT P, 


10.37 This is an element in the Vyomavyapin mantra; it is 

commented upon in Rauravasutrasahgraha 10:21-2. 


10.32 frRKmHqfMr r: ] A,P,M a ; »R<^y^rrir<rd dcPT M y ; STsnraPFf- 
fd *A dff P a ; ShRci^y^rdH P 3 ; srf^raPTljfd': I W: M,; SiPdd'dy^rd : 
E 10.32 ] AiPiPjP 3 MiE; "TTPT M y ; o1 8 T U *Trfcr M a 

10.35 E; om. P, 10.35 °f^rWT^r^T5r ] E; “Rvly lrH 4 >rd M, 

10.36 WTcT: ] M y A 1 P,P 3 M 1 M 3 ; —dW P 3 ; M^RTT E 10.39 ^ «Md< ] 

M y P 3 P 3 M,; V$T SrPTT A,E; dldd* P 3 ; M a 10.39 ° JTT%- 

cT* ] M y A I P 2 P 3 M,M a E v ; °fHTxpTx +RT+5T 0 P,; «f*nfHcT° E D 10.42 “J- 
^rm] E; ° ^dHI M y 10.42 ] A,P,P 3 M 3 E; "OTWjf M y ; 

“ P 3 ; ‘SIWJ# M, 10.42-43 ld>d IVI <N leH4> 0 ] M y A,P 3 P 3 
M,M a ; r*«|ia*- P. ; PbdlVlJNIcH ° E 10.43 »sifwr: ] A,M,M a E; 

oo^r^f^r- M y p a ; —fwr?=«3^r® P,; 'oyfwro p 3 



















































































dHIIH ^ T|Ph^P*4t1wFT dftjdl Sf4>lf4} J fl d I P-ll d PiNd 

TTTTTFT HI Id4 3 4d dl Pd dR-Hd 44cdlPd<|4 : 4 m>KHI- 

*T?m^Nld My]cdHodl^d4dcd'}ddKM dVpi^^Pd- 

frfrr i riw ^rfgr ffwr:— ftsnrn% ff sr T^dTflrMiPddi i 

f mW THTP^T: fMT T TTTcTfTrgWTT: 

41 rT> I I 

[V*-^ T%T sfHH «Hl4'4*JdlfiWT] 

< 1 ^ 1 ^ TST Sfdlcdl^ — 


10.44 »|W¥TFT cTtTTT^T ] P, 10.46 “cT^TTTW T5p ] 

P, 10.48 4dld»-*l% T dVIcdfHryMdK: ] 4tTT— T3T7": P, 


10.47 ST TT^d'dMlfcHI The intended form of this (unmetrical) 

quotation is quite unclear; no subsequent verse in the text appears to include together 
these words or those of the variant readings. 


10.43-44 M^E 10.44 

ofasrfa^jfWFT d*^dl sfWRT 0 ] M,; »fH^rfWi4^Pfcfr fwrfdvTF^ 0 
M y ; °f4oTflf>4^cfr f4 x I 14 vi ° A,M 2 ; °fT5!rfwriteTT^Jdt RmfdTFT 0 

P,; °f4oil Hhfrjdl 14* I Rl>(P^ ° P 2 ; fifST fraY fwp^° P 3 ; 

ofHoyr»>4Kldl fwr IwT" E 10.44 “rsN^MHI ] A^PaMjE; 0 f5TTW° 
M y ; °ftr— P,; °rSM^K^ M, 10.45 TTfT° ] E; 5qTfr° P, 10.45 
cd l Td^ : ] E; i^cdHPd^: M y 10.46 M^]r4Hog|<jd4drM^HdKIT ] P 3 E; 
MHjr4Hom<|d44r^^MdKI4 ° M v ; MVJcddoHl^d^Hdd4*lMdKld^ A,; TSJrT- 
H«»4l<Jd44— P,; H^rdHom<Jd^4 x r x dcd^Md+r+W P 2 ; TSpT °dl<Jd- 
4%r^mTKT M,; MS4<-dH°dl<Jd44 U TRT M 2 10.46-47 y^fdfTfd' ] conj .; 
y<j4Rfd E 10.47 T<TT ] M y A,P,P 2 P 3 E; ITT M,; TTT M 3 10.47 fTgrTFT 
fir 5T HT dd«d)rd l Pdd l ] P 3 E v ; ftarmt ^ ST #Mddlcdll<dl M y ; ftW- 
^ 14 fr 4 H d *41 cm I(4*11 (TP 2 ) A,P 2 E D ; I d I *cl % d Idd41 cd 114*11 

P,; ftaTFTT %f?rT THddlcdlPidl Mj; ftmTT ^ cdfidddlrdllddl M 2 


10.48 4^»K4i f] M y A I P,PrP 3 M 1 E; ^TnWTfT?TTc%T THTRWTTRT I T- 
^rTTHT P;*; 4fd.K^° M 2 10.48 TOW] E; >HI«Slfvi^1 E 10.51 T& - 
S <dlcd l $ M y A,P,P 3 M,; Ttf SCOTS' P 2 ; T8T S^Ttr^ U M 2 ; TST 5rTT^ E 



































































H f M l y fn -U H * I n «+.! : 




3mwr ^ fen jit i 

cT%%T Mljf'Jllrf— 54 

^ TTTOT^ f^d^TTTWR^ril $o II 

3PT dNd M <'H i y <HI <hl < u l (d^h Ri-S^cqddtA'ti irqHncinl - 
f?T —d^Tf^n^ cTTT ^<H^<rdTcf, 3T^T a <; l fa tm I fa^TH - 
fa*+M*T Pfl^HI Hll<ld': — rTwrfT T %^FtR3nHT- 57 

ddl^ic TT, dHI lfT d^ l H^dHHdR-M fir: 'TT^Tc^r^: II ?o II 

[V*.*.? R44Mr<-+.^HNi<a 5*nfar] 

P^dfa-T MlJfuil^ — so 

ocpjf ^ I rdlHrmR^HHI I 


10 b. 3THWT ^ r^MlO TTT] M^PfMiMf; 3TtfWT ^ ^10^ M 
^ r^HM I dPd A.PsMj; ?raWT ^ PftMHTfd- P, 


; 3TFTWT 

Pf; ar- 


1 'Os, I ' < • M •**•!* -V ' ‘ ' ~ 

HPJT ^ r^HIdd PjE; 3T1TWT T P^HHlM: Pf (E give lObcd together after 
10a) lOcd. Stfr* T^fFT PdR PM dH <1 Nd rf ] M.PfPfMf ; -uA^lM' 

Pdr*irHddt|mdd M r ; Mt^rrj m <.*)*(!*) Pi Pui Pi n *1 q 11 d d^ M« ; vl«5cqd H <M - 
SIFT PdPdlHdHd l Mdd^ Pf; 5HTK MldV Il d PlPdPHdddl'-lfTd; Mf “ c ; id^PiPd 

AiPjP 3 MjE (E give lOabcd together above); —fd~ Pi 11 ab. ] M M m P]P 3 
PfMiMfE; sq\TT %f?T AiPiPjPsMj (E place lied here immediately after llab) 
11a. sgvt ^ Hlw ] M r MkP?PfM,Mf ; fcVT ^ HfaRT J^FT Pf ; strvt 
^ dPddi E lib. o+c-'HI ] M«Pf Pf Pf MiMfE; <brH’)Pn M v 


10.54 Mltfv ny ] HTTP— P,; *T— 0 TT5' P 2 10.60 PIRNS' ] *TT—5" Pi 

10.52 H l O^dT 8 ] M v A,P 3 P3M 2 E; 31HI *16^1 d i ° Pi; 5^T° M, 10.52 °ST- 
H^"] M v PjP 3 E; °y A,M a ; •HdMi’a P“ e ; °*ddld PfM, 10.56 

. nlHmUne ] P,P 3 ;<>cT Vt^BT 0 M*'P 2 M,E 10.55-56 ^TTW 

• ■■ dd l P^d cfTT] M V 'P,P 2 P 3 M,E; om. A,M a (eyeskip) 10.57 ^i<tid:J M y 
A.P.PjM.Mj ; dKJcF T P 3 ; FTFT, *FT: E 10.57 dt-mPl ^ ] E; d^lPi M y 
10.58 °y IHMdlS! Idl ] M''P,P 2 P 3 M,E; •JHHqidUtdi A,M a ^10.58 flMI- 
fT dWftc^o ) M^A.P.PaMr; dfdlM'lril'* P a MiE; dt-4iPi xd^qiqlx 
c^» M a 10.58 1 ] M v ; A,P,P3PrM,M s E; TFf’ffTx 

cdK-4MTx P 3 






















































































^zj- MRHI H \^ 0 S?T wi^Td Pi fa tick's ir^iirHH : T- 

R«t>rMH r , HT 5* *TVt faW5PfP?RT ^-idT^ai 

h%cti t +rid ««K*jwpfr ^rfaPd *rrw i 

[ 3 .* #^TT Pd d H cd *T] 

3PJTT ‘Pfatfcd ^ *dHM ’ ffd" TST S'ldPd — 

Tirr: f^wt h%ttii ^ n 

wt: nt>Py^5lcdlcr ddslcdlgddPH^d PdMMi-4 Pfanc^dl- 

d^^d^MV l Pt)d^ T ^T^WTTcT, RbH«l«lI«S * Ml *TtW: TPTT- 

OTST^T:? *T fefWI — ^IdlHl'Jld'TStiqrq Hided l^dirH - 

dfddd~^ MM^’ d^l^Kl'C d^e-dfa ^5111 M^adfsn^l ^TT 

H l c*T T f^TTWtfd-ll ft II 

[v^ fat +4^ < its^t] 

‘flTi: TT^* f^ «t»4rdJT’ fc^lftw MPdPilMPd — 

Pbl^c^l <<*it 


lied. fa^TdTT * T^- dfa: fwrt ] Mf, P?PfPf Ml; t TSj- 

^ dfa: P<hHff t H%cT Mf; T TSji - dfa P^Hdl H%<T M y (unmetrical); 

^HH4HK ffa A1P1P3P3; ^He-dHIdPHTd M a ; 5% E D ; ^nr^HI- 

^|u|fa Ev (but when the half-verse is given in full immediately below 1 lab, E read: 


f+M-ffr dt<T) 12a. fafHcq<M t<hl ] Mf,PfPfMiE; 


r<hPH^d>K^ V ffa M y ; PHpHH<hl <^ T Pf-^ £ - - _Pf\ 

r+pHctll^K+T Mf ; r<t>H<rqq>n.<h sTd A 1 P 3 M 3 ; fV>f*irH^ti <<b P 1 P 3 (E 

gives 12abcd together here) 


11.5 fH^Hcd T q»qnH Paramoksanirasakarika 4b. 

11.9-10 tjdHI 'xdSiHfdlM tdT HlrHl Pqi*MPd Paramoksanirasakarika 57ab. 


11.1 Finftrfir] A.PaMiE; wtMt m v p,m 1 ; wt u fa p 3 11.2 'farter :, 

m] M y M,E; AiP 3 Ma; 'bdM^r HT P,; h>w^ 4tI- P. H-3 

*faTT° ] M y A,P,P3M l E; «Hlf P 3 M, 11.6-7 ] E; "d-il^- 

tJrT» P, 11.7-8 MnmN W:? 5T fafacT] M y P a M,E; 5TTTWTW T fafatT 
A,; Hd l im rgfr -T fafa? P,; M I Mim^W P 3 ; «milu|SI*it T ^rfw 

M, 11.9 ° Hp»l^ t^TT ] AiPaPsMiMaE; “Hfaifd Jttt M y ; “HPiiderHl P, 
11.10 pHKttdlPd ] M y A,PjMiM 2 E; fadW-- Pi; pM^^Pd P 3 





























































































It, 5ttt frnsTT, hjn d) s^r i crf^foRr %r +kuH 
J^T^rdTTTt %^RT I 'jTORnft' <+>1 <U|H 1^ — 

*K«bldUdirdd: I 


<t>K<hl'J||HH)<+i: HTJTT SH<hcdH , cTWTS^T, WcT: I cTVT fT—l%T- 3 

ft mw cr<i-n ?T^n^frci14u 4 <t>4cd41 ttt 3Fk|ct ihiiPm 
r^r jnwfwrfe^r 

fnlTHHluiKl Iwwicr, dil4}^4 | TTtRT Ol<1-^1 <41<11^ — e 

^TT '^IM^^RdKI fprtr HTII ^ II 
ajRn^id ttt ^rnr j^tt:, tm 

rTTT Hc4d>HdRai4'tl4d»4 rqq 'R'l' 1 ^rWTT ^rjrql«^d l - 


12b. dTlTdildl+Hirdd: ] M^PfMfEi,; ^T^ndY^TtfYcT M r A?P 3 ; TOT- 

Flx^x dTHlfdd ffd" A,; <m<.«ii -Tl <r**Tl In a : Pf ; dT—<M4)4lldd ?f?r P 2 ; d>T- 
<.d,IHU4lPd4|: Pf; Jfi'R'Jirdl+dUdd': Mi; <M t u l idWdHdd ffY PiMjE (but 
E also gives 12bcd together immediately after 12a, where E D reads with the accepted 
text) 12cd. d^TT yJIMdJ&4P4dKI HT ] M y “ c Mf,M,Mf; dipTf fT- 

Idl^iRdKI M y °; d|Tr tppr^J#r HT Pf ; dipf! 

jf^TTT HT Pf; dfdT ff^TTfwfN" HT Pf ; d- 

gdlMd AiPiP 3 M 2 E; ^ (I PhP d P 2 (but E also gives 12bcd together immediately 
after 12b, where E D reads f^PTT HT) 


12.2 ^W^tTT 0 ] E; fW^tT^T P 3 12.2 °dTdf ] M y A,P s M,M,E; 0 dTfd 
P,P 2 12.2 <hKU|HI$ ] E; «h<«IHI§ M 2 12.3 d.Kd.luilHdU: ] P 3 ; dd'C-hT'dl- 
*T=fT^r: M y ; +ldiK«ll<J|HdU« A,; d>KUIHIHdld>: P t MiM 2 E; d>l WUim-fidY 
P 3 12.3 W, cRT: ] E; HdW: M 2 12.4 rWNPtdldJu^Tjrdd'l ] P 3 ; 
H^dT d P(fl I *5M y Ai; <d®dT ^Htd 1*5 d<J dxjdl PiM 2 ; rT®d —Tc'P- 
ti4<»>4 rq 41 P 2 ; H«*T x Tx •'tP<.ai*5ti<5<T>4 , 3 4 u Mj; ?T^P<. a 1 *5« 4 4l E 

12.4 'TTYVTWrfT ] M yc A,P 3 M,M 2 E; 'U^HKHIlPd x Tx M y ; TT^rTWfr 
T P,P 2 12.6 Y?nr] M y P,P 3 P 3 M,E; tw: A,; 4*1 HI M 2 12.6 dild-f- 
M v A 1 P,M 1 M 2 E; dd/ldl^Mc) P 2 ; cRT U 4^fwj4 P 3 12.7 d>Kd,dl- 
*T«ft=d] A,P 2 P 3 M 3 ; <hK«IHIHwjHl M y P,M,E 12.7 fTT:] E; ’JW P 3 
12.8 , d>Hdf<.dl4‘ 0 ] conj.\ ^ dTldl* 0 M y A,P,P 2 P 3 M 3 E; »Yr dPldl^ M, 
12.8 rJHlddl dxJcdfddxHlHlI'dt 0 ] conj.; ^rdddl HYd^cdTfddKTHTPTcTT 0 
M y ; cJHldtfT d^cd iTd-hHIHlI-dd < 0 A,; cJHJdl d.^rdlPd-hHIHII'-Md < 0 P,; 
^rdddl + Td d, HI HI —=TdT • P 2 ; ^H4ddl d> ^rd lid dfHI HI I ~d d < HI P 3 ; 

^Hlddl d^'rdfdd.HlHlI'ddt x ^ Tx ° M > i 3^ddl dxjcd iPd-hHIHlI-Md < 0 
M 2 ; ^rdddl d,4cdKPdd>HI: HTRT I 3RWT S E 








































































































^FfeRlT <+>4<^ WT ^OrdM^llHit'SIRT- 

dlpA|<bl 4>K<h l ^<hcd cft Mtfd": I 3PTT*T TrfT—?fNIMIlPi+1<uicd!d 
<JPT Hr^^TTHMHI dfaRactl *pFP ^WI^MI^dl^+RK^dlPH 
JTc*T^TVTH7TmT%T flpHHl>J|Ifd^ym' MP^P'^Pd , ddfH-HdiH 
y3*<4dlc<4IJH<l$h: II ^ II 

[^.V9 t^rrrpnpjc'rRr: ] 

?TRf fmiddlPH^HlPd ^Pd — 

3T^il cH t 1 M fa c^ cd H 


: d45irmP; j j u i: d^cH<y^ j^FT d-Hcl dcM - 

PdHdlM(drMcdK(drilrd ^PlTd I 

13a. ] MmP?P|MiE; 3rd)cHTHqP'icqcqHi<l*l T tdcidclfa M y ; ^alctTuqPq - 
cdcdH P?Mf ; 3TVtc’TtTTf%Rr A,P,P 3 Ma| — «flcMxlIR|Rf Pa (but E give 13abcd 
together here) 


12.9 *PtfTRt° ] — Pi 12.11 (pfr TFTRPTT^^TT 0 ) JJUT—TPTTxfcx 5T— P, 
12.12 ° PHHl» l lRi^ld ] opnt—W Pa 12.15 omf^RT 0 ] cT— P, • £T- 

^rf^r ] — p. 


12.9 ° ^ l d < -H<=f T ^ ] A,P a P 3 M,M2E; •‘^TCPT^T M y ; *PTdTcT P, ^ 12.9- 

io •^mdiRj+r ] m v a,p 3 MiM; c ; “twrcrRrjr Pi ; °lw- p 2 ; °tyHrr- 
ftr^rM; c ; °%yn=!TTrf^r e 12.10 q»Kq>i}q>cqat dYRn ] conj. ; 
cfr dtRn M r A,P,P 3 P 3 M 3 E; -fcKdiM+cdd'l *jtRr M, 12.10 *TTf—^Tln cimi - 
fr« ] PiP 3 E; dir«Hl*H|JITft° M v A^Mi; 4ir<r*Tr*fx*Tx TT+PT+fT 0 jV,j dT- 
feHtr imiPi Pa; dlPdc-Od+KlPi^ Ma 12.11 5m Hcddj*Pacq ] 
P 3 E ; ;jtn*icM*-qdTHiqt"q cTT P'lParM M r ; ^tn*idrq*-qdTHM : a (?i Pa cm A x ; 
jdlHHcd^d T HM^ dT*! Piled P,; PlPqicM P 3 ; ^HT *tcq-q'JTM1 qtrq 

dPv^dl M,; ^TT Hcd'dVPTPT:—dP^fe?^ M a 12.11 “Pi-S^Vl sfr ] M t ; 
0 PM<d Ii'lH[pT M v A,PaP 3 Ma; 0 PdP<dl J lH1 Pi E 12.12 Hc M-qdTHiqidHH ] 
M,; JTc^r^TVTHT%=T E 12.12 M R l, P ^ fcf ] E; 'TfT^fpapT M y 12.12 eTT- 

] A.PaPaE; ddR-M'HdiN' M r ; cKWl-Hcm P,; cPrTFPPcT^T Mi; 
cTTWWTcr^C Ma 12.13 U^cft 0 ] conj.^cMdtr-m) 0 E 12.13 “yPTStT: ] 
M y A,PrPaP3M,E; °5PrctT: P? c ; “SI^M M 2 13.1 °H*T: ] M v P,M!Ma; 

A,; 0 H*T° PaP 3 ; °dHdl E 13.1 °jpr: «*jdH<Jcl| M y P,M,; OI pr 
^rM^JcT AiP 3 M 2 ; °ipRTT«rgcW^ PaE 13.1-2 dcHPdHdlHPicMcqrsPicMcq ] 
M v 'A,PrM,; -IcdPdH x rx dlHrHcdldPdrdcdH P,; ¥ rdPdHdlHPdedcdrPr- 
c^cir 0 Pal dcdPtlHd l^ ldcd l dfHcdcd 0 P 3 ; dcMPdHdlPicMcqiqPicMcq M 2 ; 
ddirdHdPdcdcdldPHcdcd' E 
























































































[^.q twpn%T!r:] 

3TT%% T I 

<HI<jpil^ll^nb«l i -M T Td' sfr ^dlpTOt-^q 'jat ^WnT^TcT^FTT, 

5T cdlHKfWdPd I 

umpir'd:] 

d^ l P-d^Md T W TTT^Tftfd’ — 

<um^ | cp t Jpi^^in^RTT^II ^ II 

^<Jp n ipFt ffd" JpJRTWprf: I f^TT HWT T d I d d MKI - 

erfrrgj, 34d"lP^Acdld clHPT I 111 fardel , dd^rti, rpT- 

fi^iP'dditr^ s^hk nidi^'Jiwr *T3Rt sfw w: i =r 

dl-^l-dA^AM omT^FWcTII ^ II 

[ 5 .^.? 5T®?tT75pr S&l'TlllViAA ] 

3T=r HWf^rRRt ^Sil-dHR' — 

13 b. 3Tmr =r M^pfp? pjm.m? ; an^r *f?r M y AiPiP 3 M 3 E; stt- 

Pj But E give 13bcd immediately after 13a, and there read 13b as follows: 
3i 1 <1 *1*i 1 t-qn•■qcTT Ev 13 cd. ql q 1 § t vi n is 1 d 1 4 j u i^iq^il^ ^i*R^^^<Pi^iM i > 

Mf ; did IS < u IHdM ffd - AiPiP 3 P 3 M 2 E (but E give 13bcd together after 13a, where 
they have the accepted text of 13cd) 

13.9 3TVI^HMI 0 ] —tTTRT 0 Pi 13.11 xq<3cl ] U M, 

13.4 t^npn ^vii-^faBi« T»TA»PrPrP3; ptryx u M y ; 

^nj m-xyfrx ^I i ^fa xrx P,; p r-^tv^wt- 

HTTO* M, ; M a ; <-« ty«u 4 * 11-3 H*: I «i«4 0 

E 13.4 i jd l fagH ^ ] M y A,Pf c P>PrM a E; ^dlT^HR P? C M,; > R+r+PreTO - 
P 3 13.4-5 "Hld-'^dA'f, qr rail's «.M*idld ] M y PiP 3 P 3 MiM 3 ; °t-qq->qA4 *T 
<7^1 HI IBHdTd Ai; ®Hld-»t|*iq‘q <ti*iAfn E 13.7 «q>il-d 0 ] M y AiP 2 M 2 E; 
A^Frrf^r° P.; P 3 ; u fcr° Ml 13.7 TO 'TWCtfif] M v A,P 3 

M,M a E; T- qildillPd P,; TOMM I *<1 % P 3 13.8 pTVpn} E; t^npiTT 
A, 13.8 AdiM'Tf ] M^P 3 P 3 MiE; A*IH^T A,P,M 3 13.8 'A^iT-d: I ] 
M y A,P,P 2 P 3 M,M 2 ; ‘A^lV-d^faT E 13.10 o; RTA-] M y A,PiP 3 P 3 E; * Mild 
M,; sf BTA- M 3 13.10 ^SMHW ] E; ^lei-nH Ai 13.13 Hisl ^ai-Tini^ ] 
M y P 3 P 3 E; °HTfr AiM 3 ; 0 HtfT ^aiTit*il^ Pi; °dTfr fFFtTRT^' Mi 
























































































sfr 'FIT W HtcTII S>* || 

^«f i qfid> i Hri (h Rt tT j]% u it fsr^TFT frw 3T^?rt 1 5T3r ~ 

HN^UMNI^r*^ 5lH«*l(^r: ^cf — 

3RT TT STTiWTt TTT cdf*T I 

F eh^drdd T dN<JNrHd)(HcfT S-dd : II ffd - 1 
*TT J|U|fi^l«rdT^Mdd ^rgr^RTd" ?fr 

f^ns: Tfrrn $*n 

[3.V^.i| 5lHfi^ilPd^l!.l'?r: HtilViMcl ] 

rd^l'ddl<Jlf— 

faslHtiM^ r r f TT^T^Tf TTTT^I 

14.1 M v MLP?PfP?M,M?E; dRdfcT A,P,P 3 M 3 ; JT^T P 3 ^ 14 c. Tt $TT- 

Hfi^lId H- ] M^M^PfMf; °Pr sH^WtT M,; PfP^ 14 

d. rn W H%rT ] ML; Hm H^rT I ffd M Va<! ; HTfe^r ^ I ?fd M ; 

H%tT Pf“*PfMiMf; *TT*TSr H%?r P? c ; ^ P « E 15 abc. 

M y MLPfPfPfMiM*E; f^sITTpTf^r AiPiP 3 P 3 M 3 (Ev gives 15abcd all toge ther 
here) 15c. «5T*T: 1 M^Pf 5 •*l«4dlf5^ ffa M v ; Pf 5 

°3no?rrT?7^ pfMiMfEv 

1 4 .1 °Rrf*TTr] u Mi 14.2°^T]-Pi 14.3 ^ s^rfv^rrt 1 TTt u ?rrrr 

M, 

7 4 .3 -4 W W^fiTrfr dr m _ - S^Tcr. Svayambhuvasutrasangraha 

16:21, where the edition reads : 3TCT H^TcTt ^ S^Tfwff ^ I 

f^- c*PTT tINvN" d^llVrit S 5 ^: II 

14.1 ^fT] M r A,P,P 3 P3M i rM 3 ; E 14.2 sTT^Tf^T: ] 

M y M 3 E; sIHd^lRtT A,P,P 3 P 3 Mi 14.4 <1 1 <K ] S; <15.4 A < * 4 - 5 ^ Tl 
AtPiP 3 P 3 M 3 E; HT M y M, 14.5 ^l^d^WT] E i 

14 s-e »«mrr ?eftT: ftnr iftr ] p.p^E; ««tt if?r m •, °«it- 

*TT A,; »«TTW fET^T: P 3 ; 

^fg- M,; ° «j|H-=f fET^alWlJ^ M 3 14.8 Ri«.i-n^i hji *3 ] M A,P, P 3 3 

M 2 E; +Rl4l'rl+'»l<JI$ Pi? I'd4. U 51'S M < 













































































Ml4lwr«UI«4»lR4.l<|f\r : 


^V II HhTh d 1 fa tfH I'd <H^4ld<-dueled M TO- 

-dfadlcVdJcl , T f <R=W HWfcf: I fcT ScVI'C — 


dj|04*r ft^n ** n 

dM^R <I<IW1^ JJTt+ ft^l 'H*lPdH«t ftf f^T^T ITT $iMt-q 

«d> l ^]<M« TR: ^TTcTII ** II 

[s.vm Jiii^^^ir-d^ai'ti mir*^i 

ynH sfr jjrf^rtfRnT smwRT^t <-q m^dq Hwf%Tcr- 

FTRT: I <p faN l dffd» l 4>Mdt<ut JJWT HV^df y(dVIIHid *fr THT 
HWf^rT: fa^cdl^ 


TjftfWtW: 3TR% wid-^i I 

^Tf^TWTPTT^c^ JJ^tfecT: II ^ II 


[VV^ ^u^HH«4>ir-d^sn^r:] 

3TV ^Tfw ^rd^rdRl^SLI'rKIldir'd+^l-rVr HWPrTTKl’ Med - 
dld& cf, r^rfr ^aM-VIVlPd^VR rdd^Tv^Vlf— 

15d. ?T^rr4vr ] MwPfPfMf ; djjM* ftW ifr M y ; ddJ]0«J<r ifmt 
Pf ; dj}«l^vl £)dcl M, ; d Idl'd AiPiP 3 P 3 M 3 E (but E give the accepted text of 15d 
immediately after 15abc) 16.] M y M y ( PfPf Pf M|MfE; PtcM I Id AiPiP 3 P 3 
Mj 16 d. Jpiftfer: ] MjiPf Pf Pf MxMf'E; JJWTftcT ffir M y ; U^ldd: 

Mf* c 


15.7 iprr] — P, 

15.1 JJTT^SIT 0 ] E; dM^g TT 0 E 15.1 •^dlcM'dfl^JflcdicT ] M y AiP 4 P 3 M 3 E; 
•TUT (?)--■^Wrdld P,; “ddlrM U 9MlcT M, 15.3-4 5111 ^ tt*>i'd'j<jq*iiq: ] 
M y E; —•aM-rl: J|fNdT+T+ Pi; ;lMt-q fT^FTFtft tJTTTdW A,P rP 3 M 3 ; s iM*-q 
IJTT+T+TTT P 3 ; 5 IHHI' TT^f U <jq*tiq M, 15.7 d^TRT^T 0 ] E; 
^n^T+^r+^ri - 0 Mr 15.7 Hd^dT ] M v ; ■Hld^dldV E 16.3 °Rl^cl- 
•] A;P 3 P 3 E; '•r^^aiddiairddic^T M y ; °r«^ai x •rlTx 
Ai; “Rl^ai'd ret— ; ^TT P, ; U qi^i M, ; °Rt- 6.jai -n - 
dl^ir'd-hdl'rdT M 3 16.4 °fd&cl ] E; "IciBcl P t 16.4 fET^FdTdrftr^PT ] 
M y P,P 3 P 3 M 3 E; ^ai'd'ddlPd'iJlI'T A,; ^Si-Ml-Mlfd^Vl-T M, 






















































































Mg*IM<fcU<jr<HrVrTT 




TPT <j*TT 5F3TR^ I 

xr ^T f9TT^cT SlHiqPd II ^ || 

dVT ^ FjfRT: 

f^^Tlff^THT^TTr TTTRTRV ^"dTTT I 

qTt *Un fr 5HT ^"11 *f?T I 

ftTRTTfTT rqHI^'lVIlc^'jq^fS': HIT fPJRf: I 
^rq - fj'+Mcl' ’pRT HIM Mild ncTl S-Md : II 
^ i R^ T^r: ^RT 5 tMW: , Wt 

PdP^ ^ d4V<d ti^iH :, ^y- 

^H I M^Kc ft ^wiMd^TcT, HiqPaTTM^iH^+JI^- 

cmir— 

T 7 TI ^XTf^Tr^rrfV AiM|‘; ci^ rdlR p,p a p,i : ^ x rx 

fccdifc m 2 i7a. HPjw^tvmr ] PfPfMiMf e E; m^OTra; M M m ; m 
FT fim«^v i lff Pf : HTMdHI^Vmr Mf ac 17b. 'TTT ^TT ] M' M^Pf PJM.M* ; 
U ^TUT pf • <TTT E 17 d. f^hri- ] M y MX,P? Pf Pf M.Mf ; iWfcrTT' 
E d ; f^nr^Trfr E v 17 M v gives 17 and 18 together here. 


17.2 OJ T t T ] —TTTrf Pi 

17 2 -3 rn^Hir^fll^ri - • • ^ Source unknown. 

17.5 -6 OTT^T rdHI^U mr ••• m ^ cTcft S^T- Source unknown. 

17.2 ] p 3 m,Ev ; m v ; fq^rr f^r” a.p.p^m.Ed 

17.3 q-llffq-1 E; %7T P, 17.5 fWTT: ] M y A.P.P sMaEy ; T 7 ^' 

^RTIT fwr P,E d ; ‘emrgfs-: ^fw^-:(?|-: Mf‘) M. 17.7 *f?rfWF: ] E; 

Srfaw: A, 17.7-8 «?rf^r ] E; M, (eyeskip ) 

17.8 * f ] E; Ed 17.8 WG*: ] E; *^FT: A. *™ ) 

2 ; ° h H Ai 17.9 HTHTH^TTcfT ] AiPaPS'MaE; P 3 i> 

P, 17.9 3muiHHff TcT] M y A,P3M, MaEv; ^ c^dld P.; 
P a ; Ed 17.9-10 «^«widcMl$ 1 A.P.M.MaE; 

°Fp)<Nld' M y P»; «^^TTt% Pa 


























































MtHlwf'-Hm+lR+l'ifa': 


Ml M) ^ fI T ^ ft fH J itcf MIMH-Mcf vinjii^ I 
cTVT ^u^McTT ^p*T TFWT cT^tftcFTII \Q 


[VV3 ] 

ydlyt dc4^U I?t TT^T fr^FFT ?1tr H^Tf^TTrf^fEFtlT- 
-cUivi^t ftr^ritr— 

^iP-rlfd ^ %%2T || \\ II 

grsrrfr * y <1 m Pyi ^th h i ^ i <; Tn *t ^ a I ^ d d i $ i d Pn ^^1 *i i d , sr- 

^dfcM PtU3 ~ 4Wl-^ytf Pwdf tdlP^Pf 4X, T f dt-d did-Hi^ cT- 
3T HWPrTWRFf I 
[^.V* 1 <;t-i-=nif-n^e. 1 -nPi m41 :] 

chf^Pf+IHWl*.: Mil'll Wf^VFT: TTRTFt: II \\ II 

18 . 1 M£P?P?M,M?E; om. M y A,P 2 PaMa (M y gives the text of 18 above, 
immediately after that of 17); P, 18 a. ] M^M.E; 

WFffa M y P?PfM? ; U *TSit<r P? 18 cd. tTVT ^ ] 

M y MX,P?PfP?M?E; ^ rTVT ^4df ^nr M,(unmetrical) 18d. -siRdH;] 
M^PfPfPfMiMfE; °ftiTcff*Tf?r M y 19 • ] M v MMP?PfPfMiMfE; $Hj ~ 
AiP 1 P 2 P 3 M 2 19 a. ] M y M&PfPfMiMfE;^ =?T% 

Pf 19 d. ^^vir*M>T fg fi r: ] M^PfPfPfMxM?; M ! 

f^?r1wf^r: e 

18 3 5T?Pfr ^rm^r ] M^PaM.E; jrfWt A,P a ; xTr x TJ 

18.3^]MMWT 
A,; OTPT P,; OT7- P^.M.MaE 18.3-4 «*ir^4IK^I-dKKI^RTr ] 
conj .; f^ i r^dlfc^& l ’d l ^T M y M,; Ai P.M,^ tl^l- 

^ pft 'jai'til'diyi'hl-T P a ; fi-*lPr14l<t sai'di'rmi'mH P 3 ; «*>ilfnqi4l 
^ i -n i vr ^r e is.4 ] e : Ptt^t ifa Pa 19.1 »fr re Wfiraprer - 

^K^r° ] M y ; °fr H4hfv i *MHIHM I <ifa '° A,P a M a ; •—'TfSTxrx ^pfRl^TW" 
Pi . .fir <fl M find IHIH MI <f f^T 0 P 3 ; ofr JTfPrfWRT^Kf^r 0 M.E 1 9.2 °Ht - 

d l fcfa gTl M y PaPaE ; •«<54lPsr«4l ; rTT A,P,; U 3T M,; *H^TRT- 

ET^TW(fFMr) fH^Frn-M, 19.2-3 a^^TRT ] M y P,PaM,E; <iUd4IHT 
AaPaMa 19.3 E; P, 19.5 >UI*T*: ] E; P. 



















































































Mg<m+u<Jp4<Rr1l 




[^.V* «IH-*1 : ] 

fi*ir-cHI<ft fEFtTPrTWT— 

jfmr^ fj^hi o4<w-d u RW i 

ddHUMIdRT J ll fbl cl cm l d Ird , drttl u lld41 - 

il^MHr^dfd^l^W T? SJT^FrPTcf cTrFF^T^T- 

Hd^ddg ^- «*ir-n1MRr I 


[VV*? amr^o^rdrilh^lH I -MM^MJ I H I rf «w^HWT:| 

R-i ^1 -d d i <t y Pd Hti y Tcf — 

^TT^W *TFT ^ilr^l(V cT Mc^lci vl ?ftH^"ll II 
HIW TdT fHHI-dfidilPr r: f^T5J, ocrfw^Ti^fT^r HTHT^T^TFT^T- 
rpTTcT odRt.ddl^d. l dddfH^Vd 'FEr tUHi^^cdM dcOT- 

MlPyu-j ' f q' fi^l-rdlill^l^^dld;, 3TT ^Rna : fq^TFdTPq* 


20 ab. ] M v MwPfPfMiMfE; iftr^TTdf^T A,P 3 M 3 ; Pi; ^ - 

c<4KvS^fd P 2 (E gives 20cd immediately after 20ab) 20 ab. fi^Mp-a°4*W ° ] 

M v MkPfM,MfE; H* l Pd°tn T° PfPf 20b. “HfMr ] MjjPfPf PfM^MfE; 
•HWt M y 20 cd. ] MX,M r Pf PjPfMiMf ; A.P.P^PaM.E 

(but E give 20cd in full immediately after 20ab) 20c. *TT?W ] MX,M V P 4 M 1 M 3 ; 

H|^V4 *n=q- PfP? 20d. 5ftH?T ] M^P?PfPjM.MfE; ff?T M v ; 


Pf _ 

20.2 °*FtTTPT H^T^TT" J Pi 20.8-9 NFfM ^TTf- 

3t|«T ] PpTTT—fT'TPT P, 

20.1 fTr^Trr^PT 0 ] M r P 2 P3MiM 3 E; dc*M^° A,; P,^ 20.2 

o ^rd 'K otljW-df PT 1 M v A 1 P 2 P3M 1 E; •WcqiSJtw-d 1I-- Pi; 0 «rt»isj(w>tid 
Mj 20.2 °v^wh E; • upnH * A, 20.3 °T^nrW]JC; •T^W 
P, 20.3 « 8 ^r] E; 0 ^f?T P 3 20.6 HTHFWSRTprT: fTTSJ ] M y A,P, 
M 3 E; qm i ^ l Hl^fi*» i r*Tf — P,; —-M«IPrlR-H<SJ Pal *ii*n^tifill'd LI 
jm', 20.6 o^fwrojrfHfT^q-] M,; arMtwr° M y ; * ° A.PaM, 

e ; — oMTdRy 0 P»; mfr^rdf r i Tr* P* 20.6-7 "I^r^wtpt ] E; 

jTWjWTTrT P 3 20.7 °qOHIdH< 6 MW ° ] M y ; ogfW^«T>m<M« Mf ; f - 
r»td^ 4 >N^ ~° AiM a ; oMRbH^+N^* P.; 9 P 3 P 3 ; «"*- 

c*TTx Mr; oqRbH^ r^ 7 ° E 20.8 9 3 TT 7 nP 7 mfwfq- ] M]j 
^ I d^irM^fq - Ai; ° ^IdJflP m«F= r P.PaPjM.E; °vjh <Wi(V ***=* *• Mf ; °^T- 
d»hP«m>W Mr 20.8 ] «UiTq««mM P 3 


































































































fTPfWRT d I d H cR 4 I14^1 JI Irf I fim l^l-d <lfld^d Ifi^d Rc^rb 9 

cT yc^dg^HH T $ftW ^TII II 

it .R o^r*oHrdf<S l htllHI-yM^ sfr, =r HIHI-t|H''tfrf%:] 

[3 .¥ 3Tfwfwr: tTFTP^T, * f H^tRtT:] 12 

oyr*oMrdr<*diHi^di<jrdMi^un^- 

«jdjj i dmm^mfr u*i^i¥i$mMdKd <^Rbfi4ddiH hftt- 
^HlPilcm$ - 

21a. H |] M^PfPfE (E give the accepted readings of 21abcd together 
in full here, but E D also gives the following pratTka) ; IH^pHTrl M r P 1 P 2 P 3 

E d ; om. AjM a ; MI J S|ij qt||H<t.H Pf Mf ; HI*Mi| M, 

20.10 The testimony of Pi here (after <t TcTcTT) skips forward to the avatarika to 
the first part of 27c, but the text is represented as continuous, for by cutting back 
from here (the end of f. 187v) to the middle of the 2nd line of f. 181r we may pick 
up the text at exactly this point, with -i^H M 21.1 Pf reads verses 21 to 27b 
twice, once immediately after verse 7, and then again after giving verses 8 to 20 (which 
follow the first instance of 27ab). Where the readings of the second pass differ from 
those of the first, they are marked with the sigla PJ. Pf, however, which, like P, 
places verses 8 to 20 after 27b, does not repeat 21 to 27b, but moves from 20 to 27cd. 

21.1 ^'JodHIMI'^'ld' ••• °^IHI-MHdlp4lrt|l^ ] om. A,Mj(eyeskip) 

20.9 Mlldc^T cPTTc^T 0 ] A,P,P 3 M 2 E; HI^HI ^IdHd fTVTcT'> 

M y ; fl l ^VPF q’ 'dldc'lH cTVTW° P 2 ; HI3VHHI U qlldc^l dVR^T 0 M, 20.9- 
10 HIHI'HI'dilHd^dlH^rdRcyff* ?f Mrdd^^HR ] P 3 ; HlHl^mimTi^qi- 
H^ldRcJlfi TSTHTT M y ; «IHI-t||'d<fldt|d dtjPdRr«jwd I cT 5T- 

cildfc fd d^HI-H A,M 2 ; fllMI-M'dlldlld^^dm^rdRcythTT rPT STfd - I^TT 
dx.ilHid' P,; HIHI-HI'd <Hd^ H^fdRc^lfcH; d" H Rl n 5 d Hill P 2 ; HT- 
HI-H|cd<IHdi)d I H^lRdRtJ-^HH Mi; HIHI'-HI-di.lHd^d d" 

5fciraf^r(l' EdJ’TFT E 20.13 5*rf*RdfdRlf>' 0 ] AiP,M,M 2 E; 

M v P 3 ; ^r*oHrdRr* ° p 2 20.13 °fHy i*^^-«trrTnia«iHi-qHqiPy - 

cTT^] M y P,P 2 P 3 M,E v ; °fH«l^«llwil§ A,M 2 (eyeskip) 20.13 ->fHy|i|«li5 ] P 3 
M,E; M y AiPrp a M 2 ; °fHy lifurr+'^rr+sr p, 21.1 «4«<Rid 0 ] 

conj.; HdHd » M y P,P 2 P 3 M,E 21.1 °HI$1H«-HdK* ] M y P 2 M,E; -W-'-H-- 
dl<TT Pi; “Jli^lHHd^ x rx P 3 21.1-2 oH^H-RldAd MMi-qMiRirqlrf ] 
M y P,P 2 M,; oilRbHdHcm^ HIHI-dHI^cill^ P 3 ; oHfoHdHIHi^dqiPycqis E 





























































































^ tr cRT I 

FTcSTWRT f^ S^T^- STR^, *T 

^TT ^ daM^HHNr4TTT , T H^dWW Wttfcf: I 

(*.V*-^-? fllHI-Mt-Ml^cdl'* fi^>il*ti: ] 


tf cd -d J MTS' — 

f^TTW T *TF^r cTFT fl^HW fRf: II ^ II 
^ H^TFrft =T tfUr T m0w4>T: I 

FHfrh^Hl^c^ r ^ frr^WTTcf fcf: 

cTT? T (^Idfdl + rfTg; fasXcti-i dfa I 

.K. <TlM^IHI —M<-(-ahl-<r<4SfT : TTT 1Stl*Tirir ] 

3 T^TT VKlMfHHI^Rt: fi^lfadH'^H J l+-Mii3 — 


21 ,b.» s=tn* w» It !RC) m£.p;pSp;m!i » I™ "f* * 

?rM?r NTMi ; $* 5^ A,P,M 2 E; P,; P» ( E P rmt the whole 

verse together where the first part of 21 is placed, where they give the^ac cepted tex t) 
21 cd . =T v&i *** HWT frr: ] M*M&P?P?PjM,Mf; 

A.PiPiPaMjE (But E give 21 cd thus above, immediately after 21ab. ) 22 ab ' ^ 

^ ^ 7 *T*T *T <rfta*r: 1 M&PfPSM,; * V*tZ^Z 

=r ^ =r 'Tfm^r: Mf ; ^ T 11 ’ 

om. AiP 1P2P3M2 


iiiirami M-A.p.p.p.i arM* 2nir m,m,b 21.3 •■=mtv] e_^- 
m P, 21.3 ^ar».W3j^ ] M-A.P.P, ; drt«r*«-MKT HIT P ,; =t^g~ 

anew sr iftrert^nT-1 M y A,P.M,M,E; mm=TOT 

ww P,; w+r + ~*riwnv p. ?‘ r * ”, 

AiPiMiMjE; E^T P,; W 3 E 3 P. ™ ' ^ 2 ' 1 

M y A,PiMiMiE; P,; 1 ^!, * 

2 .rtnrn) M y PiP,MiE; -T-Aii - 3 W P,; “■ f 2 g 

nnH.rn * ftsftws Wrl M y P,P,P.Ei ftriw * w a^ g- 

imniit W* Mr; tMHH.rm«* f i r Mr; Prefws <* “■ 

22.4 ] S; ° * I *1 1 £ Pa « 



























































































ipTcT T T HFT^ d^tflfedH II ^ II 
3T5m^: — Jpm^lP^lfcHI cTf^FTSH" TpRT^TTfrT^TnTFr SPTcRt- 
I HTRT^TRT ftWT ^ ^I^R^nFm- d<iHJ]U| ^Hcdld cT^T- e 
f?Frmf?T d^Hildr^^dild II ^ II 
^<K<nRd^ir'd^ai'd:] 

^FrTFrlT M Pd Py M Pd — 9 

T&T TT<r f^ HT ?rfWP5W 

^<Klf*TV|M^ rfNm 4 |i|HI JFTFtPt ?^T- 

cw fi^iP^u^MJi^id qr 1 farsfw^— 

Rn^MI^Nd 11 11 

rd<d^l fw Pu^K Td £ <d VIfWcft sfr d’^fMAld Id d^fdild 3 

22cd. JpTdT T ^ UIHI'A T ^T d^tPlPddH ] M^PfM.Mf ; ipTcd" T ^ dlHI-A 
T d^VlRdlHld M y ; JpR^vT %f?T A,P a P 3 M a ; ipir%T %f?T P,; ipTrT- 
5T ^T c'TC’pfrfecPT Pf (unmetrical); JJ«Mvl ^ 

dddlRd Pf ; ipRW ^ KIHI'A T ifft- T 3TVtfccT Pf; ip R3T T ^ ti lHI-A 
T €tA" n^vir^nH E 23 . AiPiP a P a M a give just the pratTka %nTdTTff7T here 
instead of the verse; M y gives the verse up to and including ^1 Hn^fru here; Mi gives 
the whole verse followed by this same pratTka\ E give the whole verse together here. 

23 c. 9 ^] Pf Ev ; W* M y Mf,P?PfM,Mf; E p 23 d. Pf l^f M|U|< ^ll 
M y P?PfMf; RKtHmfc fa M v 'A,P l P 3 M,M 3 E : RKtMimdT fefa P a ; ftT^fT 
u runra; Pf 

22.5 JjU l fi^i l Pd » ] M y PiP a P a MiM a ; 4^*1^° A,; «^>lPr1 0 E 22.6 SPT- 
cPftW] E; ^t|d - 4 dTT P 3 _ 22.6fTTFPr^] A.PjPaM.MjE; ^ fPTFq-^ M y ; 
fpTPq- p, 22.6 A^ l PrlRKHPl ] E; fill'd fa <Mp4 P 3 22.7 
?tAt] M y ; " ^dT-r^dAd A,P,P a M a E; “P^HAd P a ; “•Hdr>( w +»cH-M<4' M, 
22.9 f^RTPrlT] M y A,P,P3M,E; ^SH-dt P a M a 23.1 didKlPMVT^T ] E; 

#T?TTTfw^!r M y 23.1 dYAdldldHI ] E; om. A, 23.1-2 $°Mcdld„ ] 
AiPsPsMjEd'Ev ; IpW M y ; 3T—5JTx Z? x c^TcT P,j, ^l&cdld^ M,; ?T- 
HcdTcT E D 23.3 RKIdPd$<d <d¥T 0 ] M y P,P3M,M a ; Ri^Pd^fd^VI 0 A,; 
RKH^didJd 0 P a ; P^ldf'd^^VT 0 E 23.3 d<4 Ph J11d ] M y P 3 M,E; 5T*Tf- 
3TRT A,; d d fa !J tjl 41M P,P 2 M 3 23.3 d^fdAd ] A 1 P a P3MiM 2 E; dfflAd M y ; 
frs:—£nr p, 



















































































fi1MPrf , W ?c^P4": I 3PT ^ ^Tr^TcTf- 

^iPtl^NHN- #^TTTrlT CTRlW ^T- 
^qrnr, dc+i’M'^': h« lPti-ii-• nd I d3<r>d. 

SRST&W fat S*f dl^HK SHfacT ffall II 
[^.^.V9 ^Idi^pT rdrH^ir'd'jmi'tl':] 

rrf^ERrr ^gr=Tnrn=H^- srfgnrrfe^- ^r»=5rf?r ^r. i P-q *< 14t 

fa^l'rlfa'gM ^ ^Prftfcq' yc^Pdiad — 

farat *FTct sft mftf^r I 

rddyddlViaMlui^ S^faa^lfa'^THHd MddlH I 
fcT |rt — 

24 ab. ] M v Ml,PfP?PfMiM?E; f^TT ^TTf ^T: A.; P^P . p 3 M 2 

(MiE give abed all together here; M y ends with M *Pi P§ <1 Pi Td) 24b. J i U|r ^ ^ 1 
M y M£P?P?P?M,Mf ; ip^ t E 

23.7 JTcq’&UT fk - %%■ 5«f ill^HR H ddrl Source unknown. It is quoted as 
belonging to the Sarvamatopanyasa in the Siddhantasvapaksadrstantasangraha (IFP 
T. 533, p. 205 [reading siddhante for hi siddhe ’rthe], and T.317, p.978 [reading hi 
siddherddhe]) and it is indeed to be found there as the first half of the eighth verse on 
p. 1 of T. 284 [reading siddhyarthe corrected to siddhe ’rthe], 

23.4 ald-tdf T ] E; P, 23.4 pTSnfpfr ] E; stTSTSTqt P 3 23.5 °fR - 

4i«»W^HM<T : ] M y 'A,PrP*P3MrE; °fH^x Tx ww^iid: P,; • fa wlji- 
HIHfi ns: M? c ; M 2 23.5 ° H Ml dH"3" ] M y AiP 1 MiM a E, °TT- 

p 2 . °q|4ldHIT P 3 23.6 articl'd : ] M y AiP 2 P 3 MiM 2 E; articl'd 
Pl 23.6 HrMWrf«cddljM^i l TTr I cipf^Tj M y A 1 P 1 P 3 P 3 M I M 2 ^o^E(eyeskip) 

23.9 dfed cTT] E; rKtWT P 3 23.9 d^ifaiqik-il SRI-tuH^TT srfd -0 ] M^P 3 
M,E; fi^ l 'dd i nr ft' 3&l'dl*f* rer 5rfa° A,M 2 ; H^FcT^Tfart ^ai-nidd-—Rr° 
P i ; ^fiFrT^Tf5Tfd-° P 3 23.9 «*lfal«T5t ] M y E; «*ifai«l- 
fr A,P 2 P 3 M l M 2 ; p. 23.10 tlfa**!* ] E> M 2 

24.1 r^d^tH l ^jm^ ) M y A,P,P 2 P 3 M 2 ; U M , ^ ^ddcHI- 

smng- ipR^ E 24.1 °ff%c^rfimrr H^TTR] A,P 2 M,M 2 E; 
ddd l R M y ; «gcT?r+r+-^- Pl? ^ c,dl H P3 

















































































^T^T: 3T^%WT^II R* II 

SF^PTT ddld^qH cit-d q«j*Tl 5%cFTPT ^TTWt^KTf^T^T ^'Jprl - 

^ ^tcf I ijd^ HTfd - —4>^R R-t| fd^.lioA41 , 

PddHPdcH-d l P^ r: ^rd^ : I «4dfrqfa ^ WIcHHMIdlildldfar- 

cHT $ld<^ sfa d>l4<hlP<cdldJloHd^ 

Id j|*ft T M^4d' I <£¥d<?l ^ ^i^-H + KlId^IrWiyid'fT *jdi^<.^<i*ifMiPH 
4»KU I df^«f : TTHTP Pr?TT ffer cHT Pd^HdR-dldidVdd^dd^r- 
WII R~* II 

[VV'M <S5LI'dd|{LlPdd>«H-M’:] 
cRT: PbPHcdlS — 

^^-1 rl IHM fd fat 5fa T^npjfaJT: I 

^rdd^ ? gw STtWTT TT^THWf^Rfr ^it-qiqR-dPcI: I T 
g P*K< =q- WTfr wcTFFrrgsfr gwt g?w fwg— 

24cd. ] M y M£P?P?P?; ^TRdVT d^fd 5T^f%T U M?; ii'q^Pi A,P,P 3 P 3 
MiM 2 E (MiE give cd thus immediately above 24ab; M v follows the half-verse with 
iti) 25 ab. ] M^Pf c PfM,E; ^dlTHfcT sfa M1H J^lld^ *f?T M y j *- 
md l PT fo ft# - 'U^pildd : P?“PfM?; f^dlPHTd' A,P,P 3 P 3 ; *wldlPHcg 
M 2 (E give 25abcd together here) 

24.3 ^rmt^rTRrf%Ttrr ] M y A,PrP 3 P3M,MrE; q^flq x wfwn P,; 
d>< u Dd +fdT+ d>HPd t ldl M 2 24.4 ^tcT ] M y ; ’Wf E^ 24.4 ^^fT ] E; 
^.Mu^Pd ° M, 24.4 “PdiddHd ° ] M y A,PrP 3 M 3 E; —41 <.d ° Pi; °Pf>qUq ° 
P; c Mi 24.5 PdddP'ddt-qiPqd : ] AiP 3 P 3 MiM 3 Ev ; rqq pqqt-qipqci^ M y ; P"T- 
dHp-ddHU ' Pd cT: P,; fwrf^TFTTfw Ed 24.5-6 °H niqi^q id P^RT: ] E; 
° M l dld4dldPH Rtl P 3 24.6 dTFTT° ] E; TCPTT P 3 24.6 °*T»PPT- ?TT ] 
M y A,P 1 P J PrM 2 E; +?HT+ P 3 ; °# U M, 24.6 q>iq<niP<.rqiqj ir*i<4l ] 

conj. ManiDravida; d>l<irdl<JlcHdit M y A,P 3 P 3 M 2 E; — cqi-yicWl P,j WTc^T- 
< | |<?HdV t SfT M, 24.9 cHT Pd^«.4 J d ° ] M y A,P,P 3 M 3 E; cTT Pq^4,*>— P 2 ; W 
U ■^$Td ~° M, 24.9 °d!(dHHid J l'd oi ll ] M y E; AiPiP 3 M, 

Mj ; »^r- di | ^fW : P 3 25.1 SedHfr r 1 A,P,P 3 M, ; frdHdr M y *‘j Scdddl 
+<T(?) + M yc ; P 3 ; 3R^T M 2 E 25.1 fait Sdl^di ] J3; pT^rfNT- 

3W p 3 25.1 °dPHITd": I * g RK<-d ] M y A,P,P 3 M 2 E; qfVqPd: ^ Pl-S.H4 
P 3 ; “dP^MpT U M! 25.2 ^dyRTT^Tf ] E; M, 25.2 xpijt ^<(d ] 

M y P,P 3 M,E; ipn- A,; Jpjft f^TRT P 3 ; ipft M 3 






























































































Hg <|H <*>«<! fa *(fadT 




f H^iTq*iq’=.vlHiq;il ^ w _^ 

STRT M *y ^ 4-MI q i' Tftf^RT ^cq<r.<4^i^U' J| ' J,lc * ^TPJcr^, cT^FTt <T 
f^WRTt d<Tm«HH^ fc nT ^1 ^ rT^iT- 

rMdWdr^ fgrtw, Hr^n^n.^n.^l T T 

d < I d I H ^ d Fd *-Ml ^T t ^WT:, ^Tl H.v^ I T I dcT HlK?T- 

cPTPJcTFT <PT d"3T Fi^lP-tiP’Pd Hl^ndT: II II 

{ VV vs.* 3Tf^5f=r r^rH^r-n^Kir-imr:) 

C'McM<dddHIVI$J' TTreTTtfd' — 

d^-d^r t t ^tpt fir i 

fd4jpu|-L|pM cfFPRPrfTTITcr: II ^ II 

^jfbrr qfeuw =r ^rK-Mi ^r sn^nw=rf^rw 


Me -OT#1 PfPrPSMSrr -Prarff M-MiPfE (E h.v. .hie half-v.™» 

pratiha: H l imH l ft fi O Md, ^] JMW«£•?■'^ ” 

26a M^PJE; M ; ^ "g 

pspspJM* • u ff%Ff M, 26b. %^TFq- ipr^ ] M^P.B ; T |HT * q ^ 

ft- M v Pf PfMiMf(unmetrical); x T ‘^‘^N x * qHW ' 

Se pf E; P^ipnfM^r M- MLPfM.M;, wq*Wf*ru 

w p” Md. dHi i d i ^dmr : 1 m:,p;-p;m,m;-. dWTWT^ny <f* M i 

cT X r T dKff : PT e ; <FFT p « E: ^ P< 

25 3 fT^TT^T, d*rftl M y P,P 3 PaM a ; d«I*Jd-dP'TPjn5«4l d. A; <T U 
J^^TOT 1*!*E 25.4 o ^HHHR f^] m v p 3 ; ^^?a ,p,p,m, 

h,‘ ’. omr^Tfrftra- E 25.4-5 d^PtH^' ] A.P^E; a^fVPw* M p ^> 
^TpT 25.5 ***] E; P. 25.6 ] *J- 

^**<*^0 A, 25.6^: , 

a r fafaM^rT T q ; NT; 3*r: I ^ifarc**lil^'^pME ^r- 

P,; U d i r*MHrt**mr M, 25.6-7 rTcT ^T^TT« 1 M P^ M ' E ' 
ft* xTx «n- M y ; 'TTfT5raTT» A,; <rrT~4rW+x Tx P,; ^ ^ 

»1 25 7 cFJTl E- om. P 3 25.9 f^cTT 0 ] M v A,PiMiM 3 E; y " i! ^ r * Pa ’ 

p^fr.' p, 26.1 *6riW I W | E; P. 26.1 -f^IW WWT 

UlflrllM l ^ l E; °r«^|H4F^nTt yiljjdl U M, 


























































































di h i h> l r^rd^a ^i cr^IH lir n ^ i fn sii^r^ 

^vfrTT T HllPiPd' n^- %CFTT: H^WST, 4^1 ti'M 

fHcHlrf | f^FF^" dT^T cT^Wm^rTt Pdd>KqcqqR-qPa 

Eh i Pi Pd<M^cdKd^H^dKI<^d , *T g^Tcf: I *i?bcqdq 
^TTWr^T, WRIT <b4P'1 %^fd“ rFT cT- 

^frHP^Td^rMd PmFmT I dTpT d" Iw ^tPTT , 
y|^-L(|i|pcj OfcTPT I 3rfr f d^MIcf nqipH ^^^t^MicqtjH'q4a 
ffd"ll ^ II 

[V*..q ftrSTprpft fZPrT:] 

^TFPTT^ — 





sfl^rcr ^ft^tTipr:, T Up-WHI *JWT:, ^dldi tf I<b4nti^ia I 


27 ab. ] MJ*P?P?E; — H7=5tf^T^ I srf^TPT *f?T M y ; ETVWmi^n ^ - - 
TWR=f U iiR'^M TT Pf; ^fpsnrmTptt fa^pr x ?frx M, (note 

that there has been confusion about the boundary between verse and commentary); 
^fTWcTT Jpft U f^PTcT Mf ; A l PiP 2 P 3 M2 (E have 27abcd 

together here) 

26.9-27b "rd^Md^tT d^<dj — M y 

26.2 S; P^%mT 26.2 rTPTTfT] E; OTM, 26.3 ^ %rRT: 

ff:] M y M,MjE; irsf %7RT Pf: ^ A > p 3! ^ ^ ^ 

%cRT J(?)-r ^ P 2 26.3 *pf AT^iTra'. E; h 

M y 26.3-4 ?liw fi^dHId I • ] M y A,P,M 2 E; d^ild 

^- r oro p 3 . ftj^ddd iTT HJ]r«r° p 3 ; ^qti u *njfw° m, 

26.4 d?=T fTPT' ] E; rTT dfdPST° M 2 26.5 “dKiS^d ] s : °dKl|*dd 
E 26.6 <w t«irqd ] E; om. Mi 26.6 <tv^: ] E; ^ U Mi 26.7 

ftWHdT] M y A,PrP3M 2 E; “d.-rdHpH^HH^ Pi; “^rr+f^T+^tndd^ P 2 ; 
» d.d»r t rn^Hd ' d ' Ml 26.7 dTfr d~ 3Rf: f^PTT] M y A,P 3 M 2 ; d rfT d.^P^ ^ 1 
PiPjM,; ^Tfr d^f^PTT E 26.8 °'-qiqPq Clqld I 3TpT ^ ] E; •'didiTq tldTT- 
- P 2 26.8 fd-dl^dWdlrd ° ] M y AiPiP 3 M 2 E D ; <-H•d) +tf+d atn qicqI° P 2 ; 
{-M^dljic l rpnc^ 0 M,; W'dldtlWdlcd ° Ev (broken type?) 27.1 art^ET ] E; 
rf'pJJtr \li 27.1 dPdHfET ] A,PiM 2 ; dH<-M M y P 3 E; —dHI P 2 ; q|«vjuifq 
M, 27.1 Wnfrf* ] E; dd>l<4° P, 
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ttptt ^rdfiy^m+ir^^c^RrH-ii^ ff^r TTr^fr- 

WJ|dIJ|WT SpHUd^llcdR^d':, srfT ^ 

d PPT: 

ddl<% S’l^d *Mt : *-d J ] u i<* m* 1R-*t cmi dd'bld STTfT- 

fr^r <+i<)ld wr, di&lRdd.dh?’— 



t| <£| jy <^*-q«-o4 )|"h ipr: f^T’STdT'TT^’ d Idlfddd ^dd ~ 



j^.V'*. Pd^l-dHT d^l'nilRqi^wirMld:] 


27a. dP^ T P r: ] Ml.PfPfPfM.Mf ; dff^HWT A,; om. P,; P* 1 



AiPiPjPaMjE; but E read 27abcd together where 27ab is placed, and there their 



reading is: 


27.2-3 ° fdW l dH|mt ---Wdtg% 5^377° ] — M y 27.3 Here, in the middle of 
line 2 of f. 182r, Pi’s text cuts back to the end of the commentary on verse 7. We must 
take up its text, from 3ffT f, in the last line of f. 187v. This echoes the disturbance 
in order of verses in Pf. 27.4 dP^Md^H R: ) - P, 27.6 fT^cT 



27.2 ’TTFTT] £; om. Mr 27.2 ] M y A,P,P 2 Mi; 





cT: M, 27.4 0 ^37TFTr ] A,P 2 P 3 M 2 E; 
°5prfr° Mi 27.4 "pfruiii: ] M y A,P 2 
Cd^tTfT] A,P 2 P 3 MiM 2 E; '‘d'-d'^lPd Pi 


M, 27.4 “fTWldPT: ] M y AiP 2 P 3 M 2 E; °iTK*iH M, 27.6 "TT- 


PjP 3 MiM 2 E; ° HH-d l PT P, 27.6 ipf: ] MfE; ^IT A,; ^ 


P,P 2 P 3 MiMr 27.6-7 dMlPddil tdilPtcdd' SrHpq^alPd ] M v AiP 2 P 3 M 2 E; TT- 
H I Pd<K IT — ST MPdmdl f % ~ Pi; dMlfdd»ir<«wPtc4d dPt^olPd Mi^ 27.7 oj rPTT 
^TftrT] A,P 2 P 3 M,M 2 E; °TPTT M y ; °^FTT'^tP«i P, 
































































Tnftwfrrm^TiT^Tff^r: 




TT^STW^ cT^f^rST^T 3T I 

M f'HMVIHWt sf^T^rat dT *T: sfr y-Ml'xtlcdH ’ fr^T^T- 

f &: , t^nM cHTT, *TVTf H^rTW ?c*TT£— 

Wt »|dW<l II ^ || 

W ^TJcW *JcT: II ^c; II 
fnr fc^nr— 

fc cT^Tfr %f^r 'billd T I 
^uM T Rh^^tJ HK^ i^Idld II ^ II 


28ab. trr ddlMaMMd dT ] conj.; ^ d|^m«frj cPrfWd^T 

!%• M y ; tT^- ^IWf ddfyaHild dT Mf,; lidvlld A,P,M 2 ; —P 2 ; 
NdyMU[qrafr d^cWlMairicd^ dr P?; ^d ty I^N<rdRaidedifd d’ Pf; 
tTsrsntsmTf dl^fdaidrd4d wr Pf; Md^Pd P 3 ; TC dl^IHlifr *TFcdfV- 
a i cjcd*)d dT M,; dfedPdai^edHd d" Mf ; <Td‘ ^T%3rWr dT 

cdldaicjcdifd' dT E (E here give abed all together). 28cd. ] M y Mf,PfPfPf 
M,Mf ; TWt ftfd" A,P,M 2 E; T&T ^tfd" P 2 P 3 (E give this half-verse immediately 
after 28ab above) 28 c. JJWSfiF^ 0 ] M y Mf,PfM,E; ipm^iFdt 0 Pf ; W- 
Pf Mf (unmetrical) 28 d. rFTT ] M^PfM,; d%fdT M y ; dVT PfPfMfE 

29abed. ] M y Mf,P?PfPfM,E ; 5T»J%r ftf?T A,P,P 2 M 2 ; ST^fdf f^T P 2 ; *T- 
f?T ddrfr U Mf 29 d. MKddd ^T^TRT ] M^PfPfM.Mf ; 

MKddd ^TTSfaTcT I dcHd+Vf Rbfcl'Fr dd$rd4Pd<J' — M y ; H < Iddd f?T TstdTcT 
Pf ; TTr^dPRT < HI d E 

28.1 Md l vKl rd P; HdiTf^mr ?c*TT^) 5Idt — ST 5c*TT^ M y 28.2 *TVT OT- 
f^T 0 ] —f^rT 0 Pi 

28.1 ^i^rd 5fT m tTl 'rq cq *1 ] Paramoksa.nirasaka.rika 3c. 


28.1 TrdT%7TTMt] M y A x PiP 3 M 2 E; dtHI^IHtf P 2 ; TT: 3Hi^n«fT M, 
28.1 "f ya i tf T W t dT d~: sfr JPfpHTrdrr’ ] A,P 1 P 3 MiM 2 E; °fdaiqM«it 

dT d": <h4^ fr Jnrt— M y ; didder r dl'HlcdH P 2 28.1-2 ?rqq)Raj ] 
A x P 2 P 3 M 2 E v ; *rddlRad P,; M,; ^rd^T^tfca': E c 28.2 cHM 

cTVT, W] A,P 2 P 3 M 2 E; cPT^ dVT— P,; efr I =T dVT M> 28.3 W ^IfeW 
tTd- JJrT: ] A,P,P 2 P 3 M,M 2 ; W SJ^cdvT t^T vpT: M y ; TrW ^ *JrT: E 
































































vrfTFrerofaTfVcrr W 

W ^RT^IW TT^, cTTrfr HWf^TT^ SfT ^ptT fw%- 

TTcfr sqtvc: nt %% t f 1 t fr 

^rPTT jf^T 3T fF: II ^ II 
[3.V*° fffTTJWH^T^: ] 

<TTP?rfT— 

drUJ-M^N fTP^P SfT H^fRT ti4Pq^ srfc I 
mi^umui<h fcr ftr^P sfr cnrpjcr%cT i Trrerftfd'— 

3Tf^cTRfT STTF dff fMl*kVHHII 3° II 

Slfd^d l MpH H|4H<lHIHpM , t^T^R^r dctf'-M<b^iPq*H') ddP^Pd 
^ YTt$R*TW^: II 30 || 

[\.\.n fa^ l PrlH^ - ^u|HTl4< u ld ] 

30ab. ] M^PfPfPfM.MfE; dcHH+lRffa M y A 1 P,P 2 P 3 M^(E give the whole of 
verse 30 here and then the pratlJca found in M 2 ) 30 b. tl^ldd ^ P* ] M**Pf Mi 

MfE; xfax 4R<1 Fd T Pf; Htxfxf^rfd- Pf 30cd. ] M^Pf'Pf M,Mf; — 
&d 1 hTm tht dfs - ?raW#t i ^FTHr^rf^rj ^ %£ $imP*<4i«(H i 
unjr^M l o^l-^'hHIHd f-^dpHld M y ; ^fdS.d IPh fd A.P.M, ; ^PdsidlMfT x ^x 
snTFrTx^Tx ff H^+HT Pf; om. P 2 P 3 ; srfprTTfT STTH^rff 
Pf (unmetrical); ^ Pd (id IM Ph E (E gives the accepted text of cd immediately after 
30ab) 

29.1 T dicMHNmW p trr° ] — M y 30.1 fTT^t 5fT-• M tl<T.tlPd ] — M y 

29.1 sfr ] E; M y 29.1-2 Pd^ld't S'ftTT: ] M y A,M 2 

E; Mi; %-4tVC: P,; P 2 ; PH4 J ldMHH: 

P 3 29.2 ] AfPiPjPaMiMjE; M v ; ^ Af e 29.2 HK<4d ] 

M v P,P 3 M i M s E; mtd-f A,; —=T Pa 29.3 ] M y M,E; 

T <hM*J|| dI'- mY AiM 2 ; TTsTT^T dPiP 2 ; dtyi-H 'TT^^WT x 
^Px P 3 29.5 TTRTJT ] Mi has this thus before the verse; M v AxP 1 P 2 P 3 M 2 

have it after the pratTka for the verse thus: d cd *-H <*1 H; Td TTT^TJT; E gi ve verse^O , 
then drHH^n?l7r TTT3TJT 30.1 cT*fi\d^d ] A 1 P 1 P 2 P 3 M 2 E; ^T\d 

Mx 30.2 srl^rmfr HNi^din fr ] E; h m i <j I h i nfr^Ma 30.2 ^^^1^ 
^fcfcT ] Mx; — M y ; °FT f^tTT ^dRfcT Ax; H^dfcfdT P x ; 

° f^|TdVlVlt cf H^TiRfd" P 2 P 3 ; °PTTf^tTt M 2 ; °Frrftr?tTK H%cf 

dfcfd E 





























































































MlHlyrH^m+lR+I^FfT: 


yIjIf|T-^iHR h^ W %£ $u-iRrmnHH I 
dc^Hlui^c^Ml^ otiychHIHcT: II ^ II 

M I Jmr^rHRf : I dd iqt-^ i<h i*i ici - 

TT fl 4 ;l rd I Td fl IM ^ HI m rd Td Td , dddTddPti'&d , -Md^-cl^I hhiTh 
; 11 d P=b dl d n f-d y d"i <b 14 <b , ' u l IP; HI I d d l ^2TT I d 4 d l cd dl d d 3 

?rftf dT ddlrHyPdHrTldl otrnWr^ Hd'ldd , cf^T d jj u l HI 
TTW ot|m+r4 d" HIT: I IfT^ Pd^ d^T H^«t»HI - 

Rrt^w:, fa^lWHI^r^<4Vint>^^W : , 6 
rv l rM4<d f%: $3cT:, 4tnTHIdl4Pa4 'j\M<i\ WT- 

Wgr^N" ^rd<+)4rdlrH+' Hdr-i^^^* 1 H fF*TII 3? II 

31 abed. ] M^PfPfPfM.MfE; UmUTdlHfa M v A,PiP 2 P 3 M 2 (M y gives 31 abed 
after 30d) 31b. «9R^r ] M^PfPfM.MfE; Pf 31cd. °c^riT 

ody+HId’d': ] PfE; <>c<b*M'd<bH Idd Mj^PfM,; °f^T oqa<n<-Miin Pf ; 

31.6 RK i bHKj4ir^q ~° ] firgr — ^ff^sr 0 M y 3i.8 ?ot;] 

fppt a, ; ^r--?r—«nmr~ p 2 

31.1 Hilled ] E; om. M y A,P,P 2 P 3 M 2 (but see above register); ff?T 
M, 31.1-2 MPMdHH I dlM I rMdT ] M y AiP 3 M,; «|J Hdjd Wld Wlc*Td: J^E; 
MI’bHN^lld l H I rHHi ' P 2 ; U d l HIcMdi M 2 31.2 ddsirdi fedIM^dt-dm rqf4fn ] 
M y,: A,P,P 3 M,E; M^rdinJUVMwi^MmedPHrd M v “ ; rd 1 Hs«i*iKi —-f^T 

p 2i d^rdirddlH^HIddrdfMfd' M 2 31.2 d<;dTddP i 4*1. 1 M y A,P5 c 

M 2 E; w: P,P 3 M 2 ; d4H^PH4 ^ PJ‘ (?) 31.3 a itPiMi^ ) 

AiP 2 P 2 MiM 2 E; siMp^'MIdd 0 M y ; siidPfiMid rT— Pi 31.3 0 <M«iiR;t<r- 
JRfr JZ ) A,P 3 M 2 ; -- *f?T ft M y ; °d.<.uii(dddHd WFT f2T: 

P, ; ° «b<U| | PiW Tr^t f £ P 2 ; °<btU|ir<;PMHdr: rK^fTtW f£*T M,; °^T- 

uilRjHIMdY ^StH-lId E 31.3-4 woMat ] M y AiP, c MiM 2 E; ?d’+ 5 ^’+yPi; 
ddot|^<ft ° P 2 ; ot|M<b P 3 31.4 "^rf^PTf^Tcft ] M y A,PiPjMiM 2 E; oy jVijTidl 
P,E£ 31.4 *€tm] M y P,P 2 P 3 M 2 Ev; MTdd^ A,; M«bl4fT M,; «ol4d E D 
31.5 HW oq|M«br< ) E; drd°MI'l<brd»{ P 2 31.5 cT^T j M v 

A 1 PiP 2 P 3 Mi c M 2 E; cPfa x icdWi'i x oq'Ji<t>dmnl 0 Mi 31.6 0o dPb Id44dd: ] 
M y P,P 3 M 2 E; •sqfwfirt'+r+^IW A,; P 2 ; °*jW*rTW: 

M, 31.6 » 4d<id : ] M y P 3 M 2 E; •r^HTcT A,; °%^TW P,P 2 ; °dd'JiMH[ 

M, 31.7 »d<ldl4: ] M v AiP 3 MiM 2 E; °4<sh~ Pi; P 2 31.7 °^t- 

5HT] M v A,P 3 M,M 2 E; P,P 2 31.7 »«mTT^“ ] M y AiP 2 ‘P 3 MiM 2 E; 

° iq i dld ° P,; “MTOT^ P 2 31.8 ] E; '‘Je^T P, 
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Hf l l H<t.udRuftd l 




jfrsf ?F 5TTWTT ^r*T I 

dcflHcdHdWHI HW %T fw#ll ^ II 

4tiTTT cHTTHTT- 

Ri*1 HTdTT T f^TTf^cf Hl4rl I 

3 ^dT h° d?wP h«> qail 'did <.«l*nTTHld<J>^ cTW, T ?f <-d ^'-(l«~MMlcd < f>cl 

Tp^nfHrdldlHidi , II ^ II 

[3-V?R ^dl[] 

e irt — 

341Ji|i||-d <^^*1 H-d : ^l^iifcIcl^HH I 

32abed. ] Pf P?E; FTST ft od d* ft *rW SfTT^T ¥Ff I dcHHcd — FT TTr&T 
(ddl^d ?ft M y ; tr&T -<>Td + ft HTtr^ 5TPR- TFT I drHHrdHdfdt-d W 
%T (ddl^d Mm i trafr ft 3?WfOT; FRtct>T UIJ-HdH TFHT I tTeFF - xffx 
rT xffx HdWFD *RT #R ft xTx Pf ; FTSTT ftft A,P,M 2 ; ttaT ftft 

P 2 P 3 ; U FtfT 5TPTT TFRT I drHHrdHdfdFMI HTctf U M,; tf%T ft 5T5RT ft 
FRW 5TRHR TFHni 3* drHHcdHdfdHIlHdc^d Iddl^t Mf 33. ] M y M£P? 
PfPfMiMfE; 3TRPTTFrt -H ^. 1 P-rd RPd A,; ail^dl-d <-H ^hl H-d R Id PiP 2 P 3 M 2 
33a. °FR7rftr: ] E; “ddilf'd • Pf 

32.2 dTT *T Itqi<.ltcj ] rRT—*T Pi 

31.9 ftTeT *cTT^ ] M y A,P 3 M 2 ; ftft— P,; Mdldcdl?! P 3 ; U M,; PfcfHdV 
eTTf E 32.1 gWTtt’ffTFTOTFT oi|y<t,f4l » ] M y AiP* c P 3 E; ♦^Idl'U 
+5q-+y*Hll » P,; gwrTtt^TFTOTFT r y+H4l 0 P 3 ; U FTOTFT oijjRiFdl « M,; 
q*> i 4) i iHHMU i *-<4 ° m 2 32.i scngmft] E; stjRJFcnft M yac 32.2 °Fm-- 
ctHTrRTT] M y ; 0 UHc4H*Rd<{ I T A,M,; ° fl H cd H ddddf— Pi; 0 *FTct 
HTW%TP 3 P 3 ; °fldrdHHdd<!Ml' M 3 ; °FRct Mdr^H E; °FPTR" ddedid 
EJJ 32.2 TTtt] M y P,P 2 P 3 M,E; TTtt A,M 3 32.3 3H It °d *N fa *1 ] E; 
3Tfaoi|?NHfa°d^l E 32.3 °dMMRfcl ] A,P,P 3 M,E; °HT r *TRfT r M y ; 
°dMIHMM<£d M 2 32.3-4 TFT, T f FTFTFTVTcTftt Mft<J|lfacdRlf<r£, 
M^ l dcd l dJ A,P 3 M 2 ; <TFT T f H I eddied <f»d cT5T dPRIlfacdlMini^ M <-Ud - 
cW M^ ^FTTef Fd^MI—TM I rdf^ d?T dPm il fa xrx RRTlt% I TOIrW 
P,; cTFT =T f fd^HI-Mdlrdft dR«ll r “Mlfc&t H<JldcdM P 2 ; W U cdlfc^fd 
'H$drdld v M,; TFT, T g - FTFTFTVTrTft, MRuiIfM<r<4IMl<4rH Mll^drdld^ E 
32.6 TTFT tPTPtTrW ] M y A,P 2 M,M 2 E; fill'd <*TI? P,P 3 




































































































lw yRH 4 .T FTRT cWt ^4^ r-liur: II 33 II 

ti*ir-df% w!\< \*t ?cti crwrf^r ^m- 

cqid l ^H J T ^ *T TDT: f3lT: ^4d , (d< ^ 

d^m*i^lre fill 33 h 

^ HNW ? HWf^r: *dha<T>i*ir4d 3W 

^r^dlfcr I 3TT^— 

jI -^a tr^ m ("t cm 'J'M iftcT 5RTTW f^“ cRT I 

rfcT^ MP<'J|I(HcdK dH I dl * MHlHcld II 3* II 

f^ SnfTiYcTdt M»IHd : ^iRl t'^aM'lPiqddd cTT <T=T 
%% SHTT^Jf MdH , TfTWfdV’tc^T^HRT I T^ST^J- 


33cd. ^TRT r^Ft' f-l^l: ] M^PfPfM.E; ^id CUi) ^' 1J i U| * ~ 

M v ; F3T c*TPt ^4^ f^njor: Pf; P*TTcT U tpf r*i^l: Mf 34 •] 
PfPfMiMfE; d^cf ?f?T AiPiP 3 Mj ; P 3 34 a. JI trq-i H. 0 ] 

conj.; 'Tft 0 M'M^PfPfM.E; <TfT» PfMf 34 c. ?T- 

7TZ Mpu il fH^ K] M v MmPJMi ; <TrPg- Milford I? Pf; Hk-uUird- 

^j[S . dc i^nP<mirMr^l T E (M y gives the text of 35-36b here immediately after 
34 ) 34d. «H I M^e r] M v M£PfM,MfE; “^tWTTTx^x^r Pf ; °=TPF 

H*TTTd": Pf 


33.4 ^rrsnr MTTFrTT ] PdTT-^T P, 33.4-5 Hf^T« ] <T -- f^*T° M v 
34.1 °cmt° ] -- P. 


33.1 H^Tf^rft] M V P 3 M 2 E; fnfrrf^rfs' A^.M,; W^~ P a 33.1 •cdidii*)- 
HTs^J • 5 *T-t P, 33.1 ?ET ] E; ?OT: P 2 33.1 cK^tfr ] M y A 1 P,M,M,; 
cT^fT U fr P s ; d^^ -rfT E 33.2 <J* : THT: ) M y ; ft TT^T A,; 'jt: 
qX° P,P 2 ; <J*: TT: P 3 MtM 2 E 33.3 5Tjpr° ] M'P.P.P.M.E; ?T cHpr A , 
Mj 33.4 HIW ] M v ; H^RT^rTT AiP 2 P 3 MiM 2 E; —’W P 33.4 •qi^MiTt i ] 
P,P 3 ; dm«l«rft M V A,M,M 2 E; -TWRlt P 2 33.4 5T^T° ] M y P.P 3 M 2 E ; 
SrfTT° Pa; ST U Mi 33.5 I 3TRT ] A 1 P 2 P 3 M 1 M 2 E; —fa ^01 CM I- 

5 - M r ; ^fdmdlcd rr 3TT^ Pi 34.1 *"dd: ^"° 1 con J-! ^dd: ^T° M v ~. 
HWRT: S’ AiM 3 ; Ud.lHdFT° PiP 2 ; H^TrT P 3 ; H^TrTPT M,; f dlq l 
E v ; E d 34.1 cTT dT ] AiPiP 3 MiM 2 E; ?TT M v P a 34.2 THT'JT 

JTcPT, ar^f:”] M r AiPj c P 3 M 3 E; SHTWTxrx P,; 5TfRWTrr P 3 ; 

Mfl ;u | i-H^ f:° P 3 ; 5RTWT»r: 0 M, 



















































































Mg'IH+Udfa'(VfTT 


u|— i|«^T mR u lIPd <jE.h 

H|U|<ThdldM<f y: II 3* II 

[3.V*3 JJ'JIRT 

^P4T $oqqR$«Tl I 
wr faw ^pt^tIwii 3 * ii 

srv m Mii^dur*^ sfr fi^iP-d^i<t nw^^m^FTiTFRTtw t g - - 
^rrf ^iPtiM i ^int^ r, tr^rfr ipr^ifw ^W^Rdi 
HWPrf: HT fT^HT I I 9°^> u( i f^T ■«^r»iH'd : 

srfrr^j =r jjnrRT w: i cTcre $oMcd41<«<*piHr prtxw ?f?r *tt- 

^rn 3* ii 

vdlPd c^ %T m%rT 

35.) M^PfPfM.MfE; ora. Pf ; M y A,P 1 P 2 P 3 M J (M y gives 35 

above after 34) 35c. HT ] PfE; WW M y M& ; W PfM.jUMf 35d. fT- 

^5J] M y M«Pf PfMjE; U ?J Mf ; f^SJ Eg 36 a. 'HiH d ^_5^^j 
M y P?E; ^iPd r ? ffir M y A 1 P,P a P3M a ; 'JuTdcd P?; ^ 

PJ; *T ?tY %cT M,; ^STTfac^- *T Mf (M y gives 36ab 

together after 34-5 above; E give 36bcd here after 36a) 

35.3 *TT Pd *<r T 5 ^ 0 ] — mV 

34 3 ^1 E; ara.P* 34.3 cf^R- tfJTfc ^rdl^d WTfr* ] A.P.M,; W^- 
rR- H4lP<^ - fT» M y ; rTVtt ij*Tft*«f*r-aWTft-* P,j ?TT- 

fHr^lR^d-MlPf 0 P,; dd^d^f x hI\vii*H x +*JTT+ fc U ahrMidn^iK ° M,; 
Hitt tKTfT 3&rHc^d-mfT ° Ev 34.4 °4ld«K^: ] M y A.P.PtM.M.Ey; 
05 R-r 5 mTT P, 35.1 3W *T ] M y A,P,M,MaE; 3W PaPa 35.1 ] 

M y AiPiP s MiE ; fi*lP^dl 7° Pa; Ma 35.1 ^l^l ^n^TCT 

=n M y PiM,; U*l'-cdMt-HI<W T Ai; ^ Pa i 

=T Pa; x^x *T xWx +K%+ 3 TWI^ T Ma - v HWWraprTTWTTTW 
F.- tH*l^ltlftH<-dPW Eg 35.2 «*l [ViH l4UslR««dpT, QWT] A.PaMai 
4f* i cKm6ir<4«.l^* Tf T M y E; P, i 

*rfr Pa; d*ir»dusifc^&r ^^Tfr M, 35.2 TpradwT] 

35.2 ] A.PaMa; iphnmR^n- M y ; p »! tf™' 

t^UdPdd T P 2 ; i|'S|*y ql Mdrlrfr Mr, -a m i P* x <* Pd d I E 35.3 r<t ] A 1 P 3 P 3 
M.MaE; — M y ; P, 35.4 »iprFTf ] M y A l PaP 3 M,E; — P,; °T l|if M > 
35.4-5 tTRrT ] E; rTRrf Ma 































































































3TFf df^ H^wrpftrr vjhIwT Pfl^<l^<M4 g|o< ^rbJldr3d JJUMlfd- 
r^T I dPHH tffd’ cTFETT: MIHRi-^HI^ ^H-tA sfr ddHMd'l¥fi<Hri|'- 
dd^^. l Rd4Pd^d1r^d fi^ l T^R^ *T dTT: +PaP<Pd 'UHdHI*r£J 
Pddr^Pd — 

t ^rpnf^jurr f^ m i 

T ^TT fi^lp-d : %%Rr T P+RAcRT, MHrMlPiJpiHiHfT d<PlcH - 
f%TT W: I 

3PTFT dT?t ^s^ l P^ui i qq^MU^ ^IFq - d^lP'-dPH- 

$ 0 ^ rftrT ^rtTRn^SRcfr ^ II 

Tn? $ 0 ^ $1HI <11 ^ ^ c*l d m <brHdl rfFTT iftTT 

J| MI'Jt’T^MJTrf FTRT I cPJT f^—V4cd4) - 

36b. T aH l fcjjUI I fjT HT ] M ya M^A iPiP 3 P<MiMfE; T ?TRT -~ HT tRt M yl 
(M y first gives this pada in a block following 34-36a above); *7 51 MI J | u l I f?T xWx 
W Pf ; H I sIHlfop TT xr x +f$+m P a ; d smife^ll Rr 3T Pf ; T sIHlRjJun 
f^TT M a 36cd. ] M y Pf PfPfMiMf ; om. M£ ; —RtRt P,; *Rr A,P 3 

M 2 Ev ; T-^T ^ Pj i e d 36c- 1 M y PfPf ; PfM.MfE 

(E gives 36bcd above after 36a) 36d. ° ^ ^ dl ] PfPfMiE; 0 d) Mdfbfd 

M y ; H%cT PfMf 

36.1-2 ipM l Idcd d I dR-Hd hRt ] "JlTdrd — dfd M y 36.2 °fV 

ddHIHcH ° ] —rTdt° Pi 36.5 Rl&Rr *T (*.1^4 ] Rf—f^T P, 36.5 d far- 
RAdd , HMcq i Rjp i HIM l V ) — uIHIHTm M y 36.9 
Slldl<JI 0 ] ^ — 5ir° M y 

36.2 d R-Hd dRr ] A,P,PjP3MiE; — dRr M y ; dR-Hd M a 36.2 xmRi<&*ii^ ] 
E; JfT^Rrx^Tx P, 36.3 'HHdHUfl$| ] M y AiP a P a M,M a ; 'HHdHIYi'W 

P,; 'TTHT9TU E 36.5 HW<dll ° ] A,P,P3M,E; HH dl \ ° P 2 ^ *TT- 
H+ll 4 M a 36.7 ] M y AiPiP a M a E; 

p, ; M, 36.9-10 fTRTT lfr*T M Rd*rdHHH|U|H ^Hdd 

wnr ] M y ; fn=cr iRtt mWrr 3dripfw«fTW H%rr a, ; p? c M a ; aw dlr^r 
d<>4frrd MH I » l+y+q~ HiMdd d%cT P,; tTFlT iflTT J| *T^JHJ|r1 

d%rT P a ; d<-M I J iV. d jfl Ot|fcdHX*i HdcT P 3 ; cTRTT tftw J l<l - 

tr^ +3r+ydl'J|d>H«idJ|d dr%cT M,; d^TT rftTT MHmH^Mdd H%cT 

E 36.10 ) M y Ai; 3T^VT §J^<b^T« P,M a ; 3T^VT 3m^T» 

P 2 ; 3T%?idT ^ddi-Jotl ° P 3 Mi; 3ld<t.'MH<b^o(f ° Ev ; 3T%^VTSd<T.5ot| o p D 

































































































TTTFZC, rfRT ^ ^RT ddPcH^ THt cTcT: ^^if'rT:, cTPT T 
$lHI<Jl l X^cd<t»rMd< T — 'bP'^d t-MidJI II 

[VV*Y «flEd<uRt»ft JTtar: T <TtW:] 

fi’+ilP'rldlTt' ftrgJ^TTrf^Tt^ ^t’TRTir 

nt <?mY JTter: *r fir 5E r^t' irn^rr: i 


vfc R^jwr TT^- JJ1>P oMvxi|-%, cRT ‘3TTcRT ’ 

^cMlfcd cT RT RTflt MddldPT VW&: , T c^W<b4* : > 

d^Nfi^r gfa - cfFq- cHT d^cdl^dRH RTR# ^(ld I 

Pd^l'ddl^ rf McMli? — 


37ab. 1 M y MiPfPjPjM,MfB;'^mf?T W,^; P, (Egives 

37cd here after 37ab) 37 ab. *ftW: * f* «nfr ] M y M£,P? Pf M,M, ; 

f^- STfTFT Pf; MlWR^PM«>y^l‘ E 37 b. 5TT»fT: ] Mj,P?P?PfM,M,E; STT^ 

M r 

36.11-12 rTT^T ^ ;IHI4JI J ^r44><rM'Fr—31X HI «i <ni n *T --- *>HH4 M 

36.14 ’Rtsr 5tTRW ] °*fr~ P. 37.2 ^ RtMt SHUT:, * 

rftVC 8 ] —T° M y 


37.1 3 TTr*TT sTra^T: This common formulation of an Upanishadic injunction may be 
borrowed from Sambandhaksepaparihara 103a of the 3/okavarttika. 


36 10-11 E; 'Wff**- P. 36.11 ] A,P 3 

M,M 3 E ; crafhTtM y ;?raf^:P,P3 36.11 ^ ?TW 8 ] A.PrP^M. M.E ; 

q- ... M v • T jfRTx Tx <IT' P, 36.12 ] Ma 

E; t;www wtrA 1 -w<rM y ; 
p . ° cd<hrMHHHH | U | HH ^T P 3 ; •rwwiimil x *Tx 
T^TTWRrTM, 36.14 fhwPWT» ] P.M TE; 

M y (eyeskip) ; f^T^« A,; P p 

^ i PrM i r^KIO T fc * PTW. d*l'd'Hr4Pd^HNlfT» Pa 5 tlwuP-asl^l 
M, 37.1 ^F 1- ’FI MY ; ^T' IW ^ A.PiPaPaMaMa; I T* 
omrMF E 37.2 RtWt ] A.P.PaPsMaE; - M y ; ^ U M, 37.2 ***•, 
sr rxTHJf 4.^ :1 A.PaM.E; -T^: M y ; c^TT^- P»; ^W- 

Pa; JTWTI^m^Ma 37.3 clT ] M A,P, 

M M^ r r ^uftHR l f P a ; Pa 37.3 ] M P.PaPa 

M,E; fi*ir*d^ A,Ma 

























































































SF^FTP jftsr: fi^l'rfl T fc TtTT: II ^V9 II 

f^cw sfr t +na«iirh: i TT^TTpjrpr yidHiKk cnr 

iTteTWI ^TcTaT g^Tfr f?W 
<ftw: 'JWFIT: ^rF^T: ^F^Id PH d': I 
dJ-Mpdd ^FfPp ^ fpTII ^ || 

<+>qfu| fRW: , H<i) j y<4>4*^rd ^S^'ld ~ 

rfr oqnfc^a jttst: i spFfft qi^r vr^r qfaw i 

T ^ 'Help'd' fw <^4^ HiMM'tlci ffd" ^pTFII ^ || 

frn^FddT^T fdT&T ^TP^nIHI^ — 

oqr^>4^d i HT ff ^Rh<I ^TM#r: I 

37cd. ] M y M£P?PfP?M,M?; dPdPd A,P 3 M 2 ; HHp-^pT P,; H^tpT P 2 ; T- 
^N" 3TT»T^ ypr E , (but E also give 37cd after 37ab above) 37 d. d^il-dl d 
fir 'ftW: ] MwPfPfMiE ; d^bl-dl -T 'TFT ?Pr M y ; till'd! <T U P* ; U 
^rfr hPhmHm : Mf 38.] M^Mj^PfPfPfMiMfE; 'TFT ?Pr A,P,P 2 P3M 2 
38a. 'fFT: JW' ] M y M£PfPfMfE; qt U W° M, 38c. £*7 d^PlF ] 
M y M£PfMiM£E; S^FT H^Pr^T P,; g^ranPjfiJTrT Pf 38d. d^il-dldd. t^r f^ ] 
M vpfacpsps Ml MS ; dd>idl^<b trg- frfd - M y ; ddil'dl ^ lT<r pf« ; PiT- 
^TT%T ddfdPd E 39.] M y M£P?P?PfM,E; sgfifr^T A,P 2 P 3 M 2 ; oflfifrF 
P, 39b. ff^SJ ^rat: ?F] conj.\ MPd^l M y P?PfP?M£E; U 

M,; nTd^l oqy* U Mf 

37.5 M 1H*6 tJJu p P T y I+HM rHT dd.l-cU^'q ° ] T^T — T° M y 38.1 °3T- 
4«h^Pa ] “^r^—Pr Pi 

37.5 c^lcTST sfr d <bPadi*' : 1 M y A,P 3 M,M 2 E; ^T# ff fr T P^ry^-: P,; 
rTFTST fit T +py'^*: P 2 37.5-6 '■^qdMP'ddl ] M y A,P,M,M 2 ; °'fpTT- 
flMPdd ^TT P 3 ; “^W^rcPTr P 2 E 37.6 ] M y ; HrW f P,M,E; 

dcMyfr AiP 2 P 3 M 2 38.1 dx^^df 0 ] M y P,M,; +4**^ ° A,P 2 P 3 M 2 E 38.1- 
2 ° dPld> ] M y P,P 3 M 2 E; °JTtfrA,P 2 ; “dlddl U M, 38.3 T T fUsrPd Iw 
] E; d^ i fd fwfT Hld^cd M y 38.3 HIM1<Jd ?Pr ] A,M y P 2 P 3 MiE; 
qTT—fffT Pi; H)MM<1 d , ?fir <b4>+>^+?T6PJr+<bK-b (s^^Piri) oq^^d 
tftST: I mi<^ 1 d'ltnf-u hI' ti) dPiqa ^ ti^tiiP-d pRT < t>4 rq ) 

38.4 “dT^rd - ] E; A, 38.4 ^1# pTWW] M y A!P,M 2 ; ^TST 

HdiyidlMI^ P 2 ; FdW HdlWidldTf P 3 E; ^TTST ^flldddlHl!? M, 
































































































Mg <1 I 




r^r^r hRi»h^ ii ^ ii 

o^lf^lrH^ IPTt 5 tf^#T: ^ tjRi^rcjwi I ^ ^ S^i^nlH I 
fe^rjHTfrwt *fw mtPt i t ^ fMff fCT^fr- 
onf^nTT STTT 3 W ^f^TII II 

[$.\W 'f^rfaw ys*>MirHJ|uii | irii^w 4 irl 

^ ^1 r*-o q i <i i >j — 

i^- tpr ^ s^r s^r fw i 

TTrfr Mdfctr^ frrrf^TTi f r<i^ r- 

^TcT: ^HT ipr: 1 ^ 

’fW d^dRf cmTm 511 ^l«W- 

gwrRfH^Tfwr: HT Sf-nlPA": 1 r«*i™.sji* - 

39c. •****] M y Mj,P?PfM,Mf; Pf; 39d ; 

Y] M« Pf P? P*M iMf E; ?f^T M v 40ab. ] M^M^P, P S P..M,M;,E, 

Y*qrT Vfir A,P,P,; -ffir P 3 ; ffir M a (E gives 40abcd together he re) 

40a. %^T%] £; PfMf 40b. ^ipT: ] M&PfPfPfM.MfE; TF r ^ 

M^__ _ 

40.3-4 “TTcT 'jtsp s *rfH^H W-*l^ ] —STc^ r+5RTH»TOrfr Pi ! 0 ^rT 'JTST- 
RrfMslH U <ft" Mi 


39.1 See verse 31 and commentary. 

39.1 5*1wt° ] M r AiM 2 E ; #FT f?T I W P,; P * M -; 

P, 39.1 1 £; «rM4<^* M 2 39.2 nAd 

=TT] M v AiP 2 M 2 E; Ad^ gr^-r^n- P.; Ad^^il^T U; 

tTg- pm ?gppr u tmrr m, 39.2 * * ] m^p^E; ^ a, ; ^ f Pl V 

M, 39.2-3 fgprrrifw* 1 M'P^M.E; ^WH^<4W* A,; 

on-o P, dg l ~m* mT« Mj 40.1 -smrfAW] A.P.PfM.E; °*r*rfiTWT 

M v. «5^rfW^TP 2 M a ; °5mrfMlTx ^x *TT P 3 40.1 «hifcHTU*] M v P^E; 

I A,Mi; —•TT ^ P,; W P a ; <t U y M, 40-2 ™* 

fefgw; 1 E; fafafeT T xJpTx P, 40.2 ftRf: ] A,P,P,M, MiE; tW M P. 

40.3 Trmrr^r:] m v m,m 2 e ; m^rnTR- a,p,p 2 P 3 40.3 
M V P 2 P>M,; HdlMc^rnd l ^ 0 A,M 2 ; —-4-SRT* Pi; I* ° 

E 40.4 “sriftp: HT ) M y “A ,P»Mi; ° °m M ye ?E; 

p, ; °5zrfwrmT p 2 ; “s^rfm^rr M, 







































































'UtflwP-U i mi l Pl’MlPd : 




cTVPJcT: 5TFfF: *T PunlR-tm : II II 
, ^^inl Hr H^HKjpiti’nir-TiMi^'jcn 11 ii 
3T5T HilPMMN': — 

3TVT^r S'^TTfr d'ildl^l'iHHI sqTTTtW slsufcdl SflV%T 3pSX 

HdHsR'-Mci I 

d^rr: ^J: wtfrw ^Tf- 

gurr r+nlNdl: I 

T ^ d'^JTT: SW 5T *T^flc*pTnT | HcTT ddfl 

^ «4>Hm<hHrd<ir^t^ ^^'s) H^mcqivii^T- 

40 cd. ] M y M£P?P?PfM,M? ; ’JHIHMlPd' A,P,P a P 3 M a E (E also give 40cd with 
40ab above) 40 d. 1WJZ: ] M y M£P?PfPjM,Mf ; JlfT: E . Pb4lf%- 
rT: ] M£P?M,M?E; P+HlP-Hd yfd" M y ; P<b4l P-H Pi d: Pf ( unmetrical) 4 1a. W 
d^>4Hfj^4: ] Pf c PfM,; W tffT M y ; *T M„ ; 

fl- %M?T A,P,P a P 3 M a ; W %cT 5pNd*i Pf ; *T %5NW^5T^M| ^ *T %- 
^1MHfiPH<1 Pf oc E (E gives 41abcd in full here) 41 ab. J J°TT ^ PtidlP^ini: ] 
MwPfPfPf MiMf; iprr P+HlP-Hdl M y ; J^TT *f?T A,P,P a P 3 M a E (E 
also give 41 abed together above) 

40.6 3TT M <Ir*4UI-4": ] 3T U 5TR": M, 41.3 djjvu: ] ^ Itw- Pi 

41.3 PdMtll *)r<4i5 ] MdPi U 5" Mi 

40.5 H^fWTfT] P a P 3 M,E; Hd^dPf M y ; MdfJUPl A,M 3 ; H^Etfr Pi 
40.5 ^<Hl ] M y A,M,M 3 E; <^4 l Pt P,; P 3 P 3 40.5 'TT^8R7J'JT° E; 

qT^TTWT M 3 40.5 “TRY'JcT: ] M y,! A,PiP a P 3 MiE; °HI*)-J>d: M yo<! ; 
iJfTM, 41.1 «’srn=cr) M a ; °vr« M y P,P 3 P 3 M,E; o’iT^TT 0 A, 41.3 ] 

M y A,P 3 M,M 2 E; spj Pi! P a 41.3 ] P a P 3 M 2 E; ti <5 Ri l%i ki 

M y P,; A,; U M, 41.4 c^TT: WT * ] M y A,P a P 3 M a E; dd^ll 

5TT! 7 P,; cTIJWr: ST^T M, 41.4 ArTT ] E; W P a 41.4 i<* 1 

M y A,P,P a P 3 M a ; «e ramNK» IPT M,; »?rauil<id*-M E 41.5 Pi i Ti *1 ] 
M y M,M a E; rn^iPjpHoqiTil- A.; Pd^lPM^fbl' Pi; —<jrMpH°d*>1 P a ; f^- 
T^ypHoil (fft P 3 41.5 r^i«jrri<jid ] M y AiP a P 3 M a Eo ; d<nnl +*T+<r>n - 

fJrfrT— P,; «<htf IfMiHcdfiS M,; E 41.5 ] E; 

P a 41.5 TfW' ] M y PiP a P 3 E; H Pt'ld 0 A x M a ; 3rmTcT° Mi 


































































^iM+udPufdrTT 




6 Trfrrr ifr TifHP *hi w m P-i d mt *jwt: i 

T T fi^ir-rTT^ *<1^ ^r ; 5jf^71=rftrcrr^'— 

^rprrr^njuft s^nfr w 53^:: ^r h^vtii 11^ 

qr^npir ITT ^ MHHFMIdlH^IrHT-^JT dlViW^ui q ^ T ^ T 1 

9 ^VT ? 

^ ?cT*h II II ^_ 

TFT cK I rH^uil’T T 5HN <J^um^+,1 TmT. f »J|r^T ?■- 

12 o<4 HNH|T ^r^^^HlPHR^T r^cTT dlHKItidlrf — 

^omPm ^t H^fr I- ^rrcrr 5 hr Jjwfw: i 

ZFfTTf vrrr: — ^dq^u i fi^l^H ^lcH^FT TTT iTTrspgJF^ JJ- 


41 cd 1 M^MkPfPfM.Mf ; arcjfrfT A.P^aPaMjE (E also give 41 abcd together 
above) 41c. 3l»lFdlin pfr) M^^PfE; P V ^''“C 

M, • u fTTT'rt Mf 41 d.^rtTT] PjMiMfE; W*n-MX,^«WfRTM ; T- 
TST Pf ; H**T Pf 42ab. ] M^M^Pf Pf Pf M.MfE; ^HTT ffir A,P*P,M,; 
doum rr ifr Pa (E give 42abcd together here) 42a. ] M v M)*PfPf M,E ; 

x ^ x Pf ; H^Tt Mf 42b. xprftnrr: ] M^PfPfM.MfE; xprlw 

m 1 ' ; jpifytfr pf 


41.6 •m'IWH Prid'd ] LI d M, 

41.6 M v A,P,PrP.M,E; °*T+f*-& 1% Pa i JJ* 

416 °dd] M v A,PaP 3 MaE; '&TTT P,; ~d M, 41.8 W*F 1 M Ps 3 1 

R . OTT AiMa; -dT P. 41.8 'ft] M r PiPaP»MiE; &• A.M a 41.8 
.^P'PaMaE; °r*m A,P,M, 41.8-9 ^V'^'F 
md-1 M y PrPaE; rTT?x Tx + I T+ a I'6^ J I U ' H ql<al u * Al ’ 

T* SW Jr «r*™W rmrtr m* p. ; imm**"** fr^m- 
rpr u ^rpr TTwrfr mtt m, ; di^ivi^K^ M ’ 4 T?J2 

£ o^E 41.9 MTVT] A.PaPaM.MaE; M^T M'P. 41.9-10 * 

, Es E 41.11 ^1 E; ^ M. 41.11 

5^. Al 41.11 “fVT^TPT] A.P.MrMaE; '’fVTTTT^T MF 
p • cR^rrw P,: «f W« P=T M?‘ 41.12 Ml^lMMTT) E; HtWFT P > 

ll -W^] M'AiP.PaPaM,; Ma; ^ 
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an: frf^TTTT^T? $1H T*** HI *1 M« W fn^cHmT- 

dcdld I *Tf% %cT, gT^TmlwTT: HTfWTT TT? ^RPT^fTT- 3 
4 IfcKlfV H^«IWI<I!|5 I iJpifi-^ir-dcT: I 

4<14MfrM^vldJjU|V|^3Td 4P4Hlc4^o4HN^r<PM4dT ipr^glfw- 
m ^ M4dl^MM<lct I JJumWMId V r TfcTT ^WT : I e 

[VV?^ d^lP-ddKf^'M < IlldHdf: ] 

^PTFrrr HW^rRlf^fFTT^— 

aTrf WT f^T *FP T ^T: STF^R": ^TFTII || 

42cd. ] M r M£P?PfPfM,Mf; OT %f?T AiPiMjE; ftfW gfT P 2 ; —%f?T P 3 (E 
also give 42cd after 42ab above) 42 c. 8TrT 3T f%^TT ] conj. ; ftTW 5T P 15 ^ • M 
M^Pf Pf ; 3TV 3T fapT Pf ; fapT M,Mf c ; 3PT 4T ftpt Mf“ c ; JPT 

3T E 42 d. *T <JPT: WP^: ^PTT ] Mj^Pf'E; =T ^T: 9TPPT: 'jH I Pi Id 

M y ; 5f ^HWFT+»T+ ^ x*Tx : J’TPT Pf ; $H V'SP^T: pFT PfMf (unmetrical); 

T fsPTSTmf^: Pf; T ^T: 5PTT: J^TPT M, 

42.4 ] — P, 42.6 JjUIM«Hld<y ] If—P, 

42.3 fH*)rHtHIHr4ld See 47 and commentary. 

42.4 ^ctJWPT See 41cd and commentary. 

42.1-2 cRT RbH?j< l H iprT: ] AiPiP 3 MiM 2 E; ddldlH^I^ P^pTT: M y ; 
rTTT PbHVj^ l fd JpT+F+ P 2 42.2 Hf^tT 3T T ] M v PiP 2 P 3 E; *rf% TT- 
H^TT AiMj; *T U 3T T 4T Mi 42.2 dldvT ] M^P^PaPaMiE; rfTTx^rfx 5T 
P,; dTT5T A,M 2 42.2 °HIVI4 WHI ] E; 3T -i I *»i h «i t-M A, 42.2-3 ftr^- 
rHIH I d rd I d v ] A,E; Pd«lc+44|U|c4lcf M y PrPsM,; fdMrKiHIGTx^x c^TcT Pi; 

+ r+*ld HI Hilled Id; P 2 ; Pd^cHIdldcdld M 3 42.3 Hf*?r %rT] E; tiPd %cT 
M 3 42.3 ° df|jPdW : ) M y AiP,P 3 M^E; "rT P 2 ; •‘dfMPd'HTT M 2 

42.3-4 -t4<l-H4R^-MH~d< i rM ] E; 34-H4P4^-MI^^ 1 -PtHP m M v 42.4 TSpHTFIT- 
] E; H¥^dl4<$ 0 A, 42.4 aT^mHJumdilPrld : ] M y ; 3P)'« t^umsw-tiiH 
A,P,M 2 ; apP^TTpRnPFrTT P 2 ; aPP’STt rpPr^PrTm; P 3 ; art-d Hjvm'W'Tim 
M,; ar^Hl E 42.5 ddldHHI ° ) M y A,P 2 P 3 M 2 E; ^KT^TPTT 0 Pi 

M, 42.5 ° HI d ijjP^ryddT ] M y A,P,P 3 M 3 E; “tTTpjf^ftrqTTT: P 2 ; '‘HldPdMfl! 

M, 42.5-6 J|'J|y|-ilPMddl ] AiP,M,M 2 E; JJWTJpSTpTTTWT M v ; pr^^PTdT 
P 3 42.6 MtfdT pFT ScpdlH: ] M y M,E; *i 5 nIH *T——RT: A,; H^tii 
x-x prfPrtTTxrx ^lTT: P,; *TfcTT pr P 3 P 3 ; PPPPJWT 5 c?TT- 

5W: M 2 42.8 cfnrr^rr ] M y AiPiP 2 P 3 E; TKTx >Tx +^tTT+ Mi; fTTFFcTT 
M 2 


























































































>*3 


fclMjrf ^d^ddlHl'y U^dHI^'oPT, ^ ^T^J^F^ft' clrH^iTd : 

T <+>fr^Md": I ^TPt - dl^Ti^ u iqT^d d^dH^'PiaaiMp^Pd HT- 

*T: II *R II 

[^.^o ^<HT fr^TTSTTW:] 

crf^TcTT ^t^rTTOTl%%T f%VFTT>fTT «<Sdl5nW 
[^.Jo.JJ ^FT: 4Td cMIVI$RT] 

WTW^ ^T feTFT *£gr S^TT i?SW I 

vjI^MNUI^U^ T: H^cTII *3 H 

qrfr 6)H I <Jd^Ml^dHM^ ^ 5 : fiwf 5T^t ?^Rr : 
dKlrH ~d~: T ^Hdd^-R T I fir H Pd « «i * 1 -"Pi S^TS - 

43.] M v M^PfPfPfM.MfE; S-^iPidl A.P.P aPaM, 43a . '"~ 1r * J' 

cTT ^] MfcPjPjM.E; ^ 5^ M y ; ^ ru4r 

43b.^r 5 «Hl M V MX,PJE; tfwt«-«<tPf; - ■ ! ■;. '<»*■ -"K 

Mi(un metrical); * ft »T Mf (camcl„c,l) 43c . -.I^W I » ““ ' JJ 
H | umV« PT Pg; -sramtW PfPfM.Mf; E 43d.y 

-TT^TTmW] PjMiE; rf**^**^ 5 . ^SS 2 m“ ; 
SLpT H%TT Pf; <1*~PT 3*^ P? ; ^ 'pmmT ^ M, 

42.9 ’TTTfcm^fWn con/-; MV A,iy p ,M,j 

42.9 M v A t PaMtE ; W&W- P* 5 ^ Wf ^L^ Ia ,o 

M y A,P,M.; PaP,E; ^Tt T M , 42.1 ^ 

AiPjP iMa; dNd^ui^ r 42.10- 

11 d^^dd^iMMdyNPPpT HTT: ] Pa PaMi E : p ’ _’ 

42.13 P^TW] M y A,P,P^E gW ^-g 
rHSw m. 43.1 irmKi^WTvH ] M y Pa ; 

TOT idHMt^ M ‘ ; U Mj: T- 

43 1 ^PT- 1 em • 5*^ A.PaPaMaE; ?*: M v ; 5*^ P,; * 

Pa ; *ppr u M.; 

E 43.2 M r ; AM » ' ^^ P,: ^ " 

7 E. i ^ H <4 cP E 













































































rKT^rrnj^r s«f F^TT^rpr t h%ct, t^wrfrT i ^ttt 

4>HI-tt<l^*i i dl«Jw<ur ^idii-rA, few: I 

^lDI'fT m Pd Psi h Pd ] 

^ ? #RnTRr ^Pd: ], 

d^^dHKU i qlfdHcf fFM<lrHI^H44lR;'tirM c^TT ^Tf S«JW- 
?T: I T fT d41(vr ^RTW^4Tf*PT., tt<5Pdd<|Ti'ldlH*Uy*i^ia v I 
Sfr d4l<d'ldlfM4<irTi'J«dp4Titi'W>i^«l^iHl 1<HI FjfpR=dT^HT- 
f%WT rTC^d14 pH 4T 4T ddcinl&d , ^IcnPd rd<t>iRcqxti^d : 
fifdd I ^4^dP^Tiydl^dl'kf 'TTFTT 

^ i cdHHI^PdTlMd l ^PddHNl^Hd*-^ fif+KIdHT ^dfc^Pd- 

*-<^i||U^j|^p<T ^FTTT^T: y Pd MI cj d I 

r^r^RiR* ^irHi -iirVd] 

^TTtRT r^r^ni^ •THH] 

gpr r^rl^PdodPdPl^^ I rHd T STT^T: HTWFP, d4<jwM , fw- 

43.16-20 3TV rdd^PdoMPdr^HllcHdl ■ •MPdMI<r%' ] ora. Mr ; added in margin 

MT_ 

43.3 E; °^TTc^'P 2 43.3 %T^Ttfw ] E; ^WlPid M y (eyeskip) 

43.4 °* jd l 4fH TW ] AiP? c PjM 1 Mj c E; °>£d*-H<ur M r ; •^dUdiwiUI (<MdH- 

<4<jd l «^fH<ui ) Pi; '■^TT^RT- P 3 ; “^d'^f+Huj Mr 43.4 CTT: P^C ] 
E; ?f?ri Siddcd^H M, 43.7 ] M y A,P 3 M,E; R'x^x^pPT 0 

Pj. “*rd"° P 3 ; 3T4pTT° M 3 43.7 dldd_ ] AiP 2 P 3 MiM 2 E; did M y Pi 

43.7 fWTTc^TTJRT 0 ] M l 'A,P 3 M,M 2 E; fw<lrMdl^*TT° P.; fWTT^TT^TTT 0 
P 2 43.8 rPOfT] M r A,P,PsM,E; clljfr P 2 ; M 2 4 , 3.8 «4ftn^fV- 

] M v A,P 3 M 2 E; H^tT^fcfRPT P,; H^f%rPjftpTT ipT 0 P 2 ; *T 
U M, 43.8-9 ^ 5fT ] E; fr? TJ P 2 e 43.9 '-rrtcTT^r 0 ] 

PiP 3 M,E; “d'ldl-p -0 M y ; “dtcTMT 0 A,M 2 ; “Tddl^did 0 P 2 43.9 °?T- 
^t] E; “rTTfR" Pi 43.9-10 dd^MdPdMdT cK^JcTPP 0 ] M 1 'A,P 3 MiE; cTTJ- 
P,(eyeskip); d<^H4p4<14d<^d T? ^ » P 2 ; d^Hdl^dl dyiyticMJ M 2 
43.10 HddNl ° ] M y A,PiP 3 M 2 E; H<4dlf^T° P 2 ; dddlNl » M, 43.11 t^P- 
3T° ] AiPrPaP 3 MiM 2 E; M v (eyeskip); %Tx-5pqd x +*lT+Pi 43.11 T- 

TPTT] E; TTPTT 0 P, 43.12 Rf+KIMH'-T ] M^AiPiPH^Mj; 

PS"; M,; fifdilIRIM'H E 43.13 uPdMi-^dJ E; *PdM<yd E 

43.16 PddiPdoMpdP<8>4-HIrHHP • • • »^^HINI4T: MpdMiSjd , cPTfr PP- 

HI^V^H ] PdddPd'iyd^ P,; Pdd'iPd'^^d Pi 




















































































^£<IH4,u<jr<KlVrrr 




^rd^rd>c ar d^ i »iM^ n= * ncri 
«TrT: I 

[3 ?0 ^. 3.3 arfyiR ^ ’f'Wr^fr RTPrffrf^;: ) 
3 P ) i Mj<nw i t< rfrs^g^nm^-: ^rrra», rrefTSti 5 »5H hit 

[ 3 .*0 .3 ^TRVT^RRT ] 

^ ^ , d <dM 4 <HJ ^rM\<: srtWf^T < ^' : 1 

[^.^o.^.^.V 3TT^FT: 3?T S^Hidl ?] 

^g- a ^|^l4r^ fT ?TWTI *T antrT^T cTFm^WTTrf | 

3T ^ | ^ dH ^ l ft r rfRT drHH+^d^PHr^-^r, cR^T, 
H*^4cH T * T %cRT T ^ ^ f^TT I f 

y + liil+cdlPifTT I 

43.20 f^fr ] —fr p» 43.21 1 °r«ir~?TT*r p. 


43.23 vfl<r><K See 43.9-13. 

43.16-17 f^ftCTfir^iT^P.P.M.Ei '^^J2^ r 7\r 
WM, IS.wVlM'A.P.M.M.E; om.P, 43.20 

Tp p, ; .^rnwr: M,; -=P^ u »■'. 

Sf E 13^7*7, M-A.PrP.MrM.E. 

=r M. 13.21 »nrw lT| El CTf^lfT M, 43.2 1 
P, 13.23 1 M”A,P.M.M.Ei P,i 

43.25 .5TO7KfT^nr] M'P.P.M.i -l-'^ ^ 1 * 

rnara- P, • MHMr^ fT E 43.25 *T f%rR ] E; o/n.J’,_ 43 ' 2 r 5 \ r 

L2x, aavFpp m.M.- a»l^oMldU*WM-ri^ulliaiTr J**T- 

ssx ^ ^jflssssrrs^ S- 

HTirx P“ • SRRcR E 43.26 drdH^d^lH' <j RT T ) A.P.PiPaE, drt iM 

P.WW1 i ^ 

■ .mmapt - AiddH ^T P, 43.27 ^TRT T *PRtf?T ] M,; * WTTT 

MVA^ (?) PaPa; %^TT Pr E; ^RT ^ft%Ma 43.27 f^n 

“ t Vn -J- , M^PiM.M.Ev; % *V- 

g f If M'A.P,M,M,E; 

p^s 43.28 r*M^H ] S; E 







































































































4 : 


^pHdHIIcHdl H" fSfT] 

•T ^ df^fHdWI^IcHdT *JW, M*IKI*drST«M«^4l - 30 

cWI fT HilHIHTTRT W l*4lcHI , 5T3TIWd" F T^ 

cfPT TT ?c^TfT: I ^ I rH M < J 4Tfd W *j+)ifd , TTRTTTTRr 

^IrHrdld I 33 

PddM+IJfh S^HJI'-rToq-:] 

t t y «+»1 ^1 <+»iR h y 1 y 44 pH jR- d , ^HicHd: sfr *r 

faw^fr s^w^f^r i wm: i 3T*nw- 36 

T: y + IJfl+rdlfa'^refT r^d«*IJ<n , rjffr y<+>IiflITc^ld^l 

fad^rd^^^c^lcH^^WT;, fa" d £1 Pd P< ft> f-M IrHRT SRT- 


43.36-37 °wj4i|J-£|dPd • • rddy+IVll S«JW=q^-] o^MM^'d' M y “ c (eyeskip) 

43.30 dfdldPHdRdmirHd l ] M y A,P,P 2 P3MJ'; dWI^-d^Rd^l^l'rHIrn 
M, ; dHll^fHdHUWJIrHdl MJ C ; dHHUI^PVdRJIcMdl E 43.30 y4>I¥1<6'd'dJ• ] 
M y A,P,P 2 P 3 M,; y<6U)l4>dldry « M 2 ; y*l¥Md; 5T° E 43.31 W^HIH'nSKT ] 
E; WdMdHmd M, 43.31-32 ?T *T<r i^q- TT ] M y A,PiP 2 P3M,; *T ^ 

anrunr qRj dr y+ivdcl ^ ^ qr^r tt m 2 ; *r ^ ?rRr y+ryq’STr: e d ; 

W W yq,TVdt STC Ev 43.32 aTTrRTTdftd' W d'Pl tfrf ] conj.; 

3TTr*TTRffaT d*l<fd M y M,; 3TTr*r4Tdt W H<Pltfd A,M a ; 3| I cH 4 < dY< d W 
d^fr ?T P,; 3||r*m<Plh4d P 2 ; 3HrH4«4l T d<P)<4d P 3 ; 

STTrdTRfrfTd' ¥T T d<^l4cl E 43.32-33 °41HI dlcHrdM ] M y P 3 M,M 2 E; 
°4TRTTr*Tx :x rdTcT P,; °4TW dlrd<bcdrd P 2 43.35 yIVI<MRd] 
P 3 Mi ; y4> l *l l fd<t M y A,P,M 2 ; y4.1514.^1^ P 3 ; y<+.1 V|RdE 43.35 5T- 
^ l ^yRHr^Yfd ] E; y =hlV|Rd u PdHilRd M 2 43.35 4dTW^% 5fT] E; 
4 0«<^ M, 43.36 °J|w)dPd ] conj. ; "IRPT ffar E 43.36 “JTTTTW ] 
E; “ dPl $ I 4HI A, 43.36-37 3fdI del'd: y <hl VI <+.cci I f>d«^l d Rd ] M,; 3TVTc*Rt 
far r: fr M y ; aTVTr^R - : RkmT 4 A,PrM 2 ; 3TVTrdTx Tx R-H^NPy P,; 
ST ^ I rHdR-H< t P 2 P 3 ; aTVTrddt sR^MpT E 43.37 Rd t1 y<=hIt SWjw=*faf ] 
E; Pdd (-4 y 4.1^1 ^4^fa T P, 43.37 y <hIVII fr+d «+>I ] E; y+UHlPcH*' 0 E D 
43.38 Pdd<JPd<? , ;qoqMqrc|4ic‘-ic<R'*4ai'i ] P 2 MiE; P^ti<jPti* qqoq<<qcd 
xfx dlc^cYl ^TcTT M y ; Pd Pd^Pd *44°4ddHHIcHHd^di A,; Pdri^- 
Pd*><ji|oqq “rcldl'-Hcdd^dlH Pi; P^d^Pti t>qqoq u qcilqicdc^d'^ciid P 3 ; 
Pdd^rd'RTq oqqqrdqirM'l»Mdi M 2 43.38 far n£J Td ° ] M y AiPjP 2 M 2 E; 

farf^STfa -0 P 2 ; far dd°d(d 0 M, 

















































































































RnfHrg^TTT Pd rM cd HIM ^ d Pd I 
TRTraPT Ter:] 
jrrfrfs^rj 4)<HddlfafMl<:] 

T FRTW, flrT ^+Mdl^HPddld^HdlP^PerH|J ; l«ri‘- 
r^dir^^HTRlcf ^TTFHT: , T M^tRHTrf I ^ Hc^dd 
^doiird^uilcMd: ^«IRa«**^IH1^Ir*TMT=T*r I T i^ddHd^cd 
oddHdld<Mdi script ^fWHTcfP I ^T d Hd IH <+>:, W fap 

dlT^cT TPT I cRT *T U dMHl^ddldfdHTdT PH^^IdlH I 

rn^rr: far fprrcPTT 'j^farrePFfdwrr tt y^nrd?] 

yPdyuiH^df 5^: 'idTdiy'Jll^i' fw: dl<J|HI^ ^ HI <=1 mtftt jjt- 

43.38-39 "ril-dlTfl^HjnT ] M r A,P 3 MiE; o: grpnfrr«[HITT P,; “rTxrTxRr- 
Pd^HIM p s ; U HTTT M a 43.39 facdcdfHMddPd ] M y A,P,P 2 M s E; fapT- 
cdd l dd far P 3 ; fa HI HI ffT Vd fafar M, 43.42 dHIH^Hdd d" HH<J|H ] E; W- 
cdH^H ' dl T FTW UedH^H'dV T PTW A, 43.42-43 HtT - <t»yd I ^H frl d l<- 
5d4lfa<jfalfllH«^lirrfdl-4 ] M v AiPiP 3 M,E; ^rH^^Mqi^Hfani^HqiPsiPTitiiH- 
c^llfadld P 3 ; U Q 4.M dl^l fad I tjdd I fa^dd Id wrlf^cTT M s 43.43 ° *rH HI Id^ I 
ST ] M^A^jPaMjE; “'rKHIlfadd Pi; “-d < Hl’lfarf I sfa M, 43.44 °5T- 
fa’Uui l cdH : ] M Vc AiM 3 E; °°<l fa'UuiicHdt M y< “ : ; °<arf^faPnc*PT P,P,P 3 ; 
osrPr U PPT M, 43.44 °HI IdId IPTVFPT ] M y PrM,E; °HT TT^TfaVFR; 
All ° Hl l dd l fa VPPr Pi; •HII'H'dTfdVPH; PJ C ; 0 HI I d I dlfaTM MI d H P 3 ; °HT 
dTdTfdVPT U M 3 43.44-45 d" ^TgWTT^rcr oddHIIM+ldi ] conj.; ^ m: 
ddHM^cT fa’ oH4HHM«HRT M y ; * 5J^RTT^T( ? )f ( ? )HTR^T^TTTmTTTRt 
Ai; dT §RpTWFtcT- 3HdM4HI sq-rPIIM+HId P, ; (RT 5Tf»RRT^cTT 
dd°ddHiiH<i>i'ii P 3 ; *T 5J^Hq*iM^rqi dq°qq<‘qiM < M T ii P 3 E; *T fjj *j ~ 
dq*is$jeq °qq*-qiH<t>Mi Mt; U HrR’prd’STTPITTdrrdT M 2 43.45 ^Rndol ] 
M v A,P 3 P 3 M 3 E; ^Rpr P,; ^faidd'lfa M, 43.45 *T ^ oddHTN'*: ] M y 
A 1 P 2 P 3 M,E; rr ITT sq- rHTTTdr° P, ; rr lidldHIIddi’: M 2 43.45-46 ddd^ 
T far TPTI cPT] M r ; ddd^ T T Pd.lydPI*|,dvlld dRT A,; TTT- 

=T fa-favliy^dvll xfir(?) x *T 5RT P, ; ddM^d T T fadWPT^T TPT <TcT 
P 3 P 3 E ; rPTT^fa- ^ I faRTT^T •THT U M, ; dddftfa ^ -T PhTy^lM^dvIlH dTT 
M 3 43.46 lidHMfrddVd " ] M y A,P 3 M,E; UdIHTx >Tx P,; tT^PT- 

M-^dld ° P 3 ; n^T+T+M^ddl'T M 3 43.48 far yfaei«IM|df S'JT: ] PS'PaM,; 

far srfarerur ydf^d: (tt m v “ c ) m v p,; far yfaeRH^i'id: Pr; TfaW 'jrf 
<jt: A,M a ; far yfarenf 'jt: Tt: E 43.48 fw: ] E; fW“ P 3 













































































^T: , 3T^T M^dlPw I 

?nrnt fkr?r: y+i^i: w^w, s^HiwiRd- 

^TrR^T:, WTRT^ sfr fdif^d'-WJIdyHMNM^flHN : , dldiPd- si 
dyd|U||dJ^d>Pdd^r^dd°i|dd^ S^diP-ddd^ll?*^^^':, f- 
rU'd^l^l^uird^H'Hnrd :, ^WKM'-d^f^dfddfdd, dcid^q 
*<<M«hUt l c3d JH-McdldlH^dyPdmdJ:, jrfd^W <d<-MddPH< ff?T 54 

d I d d I cd d IVd H Ph >( I d d H l Id d) NlP*xcd d#: 
d. l H I ^U'-M l Pd chHl^K^^f I «fu|'«Kr% f cTW: d4°ddf?K!4cd- 


43.52 •‘FN'fad: ] Mi here reads (p. 3 of 2nd sequence of pagination) cdcfl 

TON'll 4] cl , since it skips back here to the commentary on 9cd. We must pick up 
the text again towards the bottom of p. 1 of 4th sequence of pagination, where we read 

<hc|c^ SfT h* i)vrqcqfa <Nqdl icdti Clod ° 

43.49 3TV ft4%9TT“ ] AiPiP 2 P 3 M 2 ; 3FT tN^q M y MiE 43.50 “favT 5ff%" I 
cnmr] M r P,E; ofavit ^fiTI cFTFT A,P 2 P 3 ; U d M,; “favft cT U M 2 

43.50 d<5^d ] E; *N^dr° P 2 43.50-51 “'-qiitqifactc-qicH^T: ] M V A,P,P 3 
Mf; ° 'd l HlP{dHI ' c»T^ T: P 3 ; x Wx ^H^IdflfadHIIdFfT: Mj; xTx 

iT° ] M y Pi; rdtdJ.dd4yiJ|° A,P 3 M a ; Pdf^uT: t-gdcNHI 0 P 3 j Pcit^m-q- 
STTH -0 M,E 43.51-52 *iMifaqxHi''ii , U'l'nfad 0 ] M y P 3 ; 'iMifa < 4Xi u iiqjdq>- 
fW« A,; H MI fa <J y HI >41 <H <h fa — Pi; dMlPdMMHl''ii'y^<T>Pdd ® PJ C ; dMlfa- 
My | U || <ll*fad ° P; c ; yHluil'yd'hPffT 0 Mi; HIHIfdMMHl«ll^T x Wx K <t>fad 
M 3 ; dH l faMyH I » I Kd’hPw ° E 43.52 ,) 'd<hfaMddgl^4> ° ] A,M 3 ; 
fa ddlg l i^ 0 M v ; rw)<hHpT *TcPT UIS4T° Pi; oc TOf^WrTcdJT<r3r° P 2 P 3 ; 

d£IS<b° M,; crfTf^T 0 E 43.52 : ] E; 

q t N*l) Mi (see above register) 43.52-53 <|cq ^Tl 11 ci N '-q fa° ] M v P, P 3 ; 
<|TN-d<. l (£N^fatja ' A,; fFFcTTra’xrx^+^r+f%^r° P,; ^FFcHT^M^r- 
f^rOT 0 P 3 ; fFFcTTra^T^T 0 M,; ^ddlo&N'-H Pd^fT 0 M 3 ; <jrq*n^'d'd - 
f^cJFTo E 43.54 » < l cdMdyKl W: ] M y P 2 P 3 M 2 E; "NIcHydMPdHTCT: A,j °3‘ 
x%^Tx IrMydyfa xfa-x TNT: Pi; 'Trcd’TTypTTR^ M, 43.54 t-q*NqdPd4 ] 
E; Hdddfa Tg E v 43.55 HFFPT] E; ora. P, 43.55 clfaqic*mPqqMP*r5rT'> ] 
M r P 2 M,E; dfad' dlcHdfadMpHvll ° A,; dfaqicMtifaqmfavrr 0 P,; clfaq 3T- 
cMdfa<Hfa>fT 0 P 3 ; dfa'-T dl-'Hfifa'TR'*fvrr o M 2 43.55 'NHlPqdl dlpqrq ] 
AlPrPrPsM.E; °yifa4lf dlfartl M y ; "ddiPd-Ply iP’STx r xc*T P,; °XHifa- 
d)y IPyrT PS C ; ° Hy i fa ^ft ^T?pr M, 43.56 4>IH l»rK ° ] M y A,P,PrP:.M 3 E ; 
<hdl’-d < ° PJ C ; "hldl-d'C 0 Mi 












































































































^WFrTt' 

*T: fT f^- W: I T fr ftiUHrH^r^Tt W T hHTcT 

^mrr: sffrErftt h^M rHa^i^mrr 

r^isinnHi^NW^M^ ^mr h^cT^ ^. J ‘ * l 

*c^rr^rfr*it s*r h«m*Pi 

[^.^o.y iPh^MlHuuis+Hi+rsT srrfrfTcr %cr] 

Hc!T*r, HTF^t 

ifr s HM^ddl ^r qr i *r wfi^r:, srfr f «i^«?»««*>i m i 

Ljdl^HH Ft d rHI’jV^^gjH^ I^R^r^ilO 1 ^ ^TT^T S^T.xqn?- 

43.62 °<t>K«r 1 —Pi 

43.56-57 •T^Wr:] M Y ; A,P,P a P,M a E; M, 43.57 

ownTTT: ] M r A,P,P a P3E; “^T: M,; °«TTnTT M a 43.58 fT 
q^T; 1 M r PiM,Ei>; fT TT A,P a P s ; ^ M a ; f^T t*H*T 

ZHTt E v 43.58 MUUcH^n retl conj.; ai' Mir^i^dt S ; 

43.58-59 ***% <mcT: ] A.PaPaM.MaE; *T^T 'T*W M Y ; m^T^P. 
43.59 M y P,P a M,M,E; M^idd A,P, 43.59 fMtT ^Thr- 

1 A.PaPs; M Y P,E; rnO^W^Pw M>; ftft u ^ g 

M, 43.59-60 # f*TCirr] M Y A.P,M,M,E; » f^T» P.Pa 43 .60 »f^K4T- 
q-jqj-o 1 E • -f^TT^IVT^r'* E 43.60-61 1 M Pi M »E' 

- Mchivi^^l^^ : A,; •Tx^rxOTjt^TT^r P.j 

M, 43.61 -^TtTTtS^] M Y AiP»MiE; ^dT^**-* P ‘« 

P-M p • °£^Tt 3TV Ma 43.62 *IHI-rl4.Hlf5r« ] M^aPaM.MaE; ^=TFrT- 
5^ ,, A 1 .>WRRPr- P, 43.62 Htfbr - om^ rpr: ] on, P, 

43.62 ^1 M^A.PaPs M.Ma .H^ E 43.64 H^PT , ^ 

A.P.PrM.; Erfurt*™*™ M-E; ^^TTt^7T E . 
P . =TT «jqA<t. rr° M, 43.64 °^rr9T: H^T^TT ] M A.P3P3E, 

.*nr7irtW: M'-i W* «v- P.; M 'V.‘T1: 

Wo g^ T. Ma 43.65 3TfT f W \ M A|P L E ’ 

Mti'd4i l P4rUll84.W«IM » ng M,; ^ f «* 

!? ,,Jo4r. I E - "TS^TT- P a 43.66 ^<I(K ) M y M,; 

ftW A.P.PaPaMaE 43.66 5»T: 0 ] COnj ±^?^l M .V’ 

A.PaMa; SOT* drT: P,; 5T^cTI ^ P.; **■ M ‘- ***** 

37T: Ed ; ^T^nW: I H7T: Ev 





























































































?V9o 




H 5 Ph Pd i 

^I<1HPrl: ] 

*r 'prfcr far^t^r^Rr*?4cPTT dtw^ - «3 «hm i ^pcr- 
^rfrfw pm, fRWsnsTmr, 

'*: fWT sSPddd | R- %<rwrg*RT: , 3TfT f Pdddd I-dII ]$ - 

WM:, d cH 4 K14 +1 >fi| 4 d FPcT: H U| 4 | d td Tfl c^H [ SlfcTHm- 

RTff, d cM Pd 41 P4'c% I Pi M1 M M d :, 3H<l4HT ^1 h <.h 1I4*U-4HH 

fFV <«f)4 I'd 4 c4 cd Id I 4" R - 81 «l IrHdl sfr ^dvCl^Pqdd - 

cRcT: flHlPlM+cdH , 3^Yddlr4^cdHird*rM<hcdKdldd*lP<y Pd - 

414 d d I 3TcT TJR~ sfr dlPdslMdPddidM^dv-H - 


43.76-78 3PT <^T flW^ d - P+Pyddd; ] om. Pr(eyeskip) 


43.66-67 ‘•MdlSfd^ddPdPd ] conj .; “W^tdTfdrfd' M V P 3 M,E; Mq>i*i*-44- 
ddPdPd At c M 2 ; WTpr^tddfdTpT ; Md I^Hld'WrMRf P,; 

P 2 43.69 4" ] conj. Sanderson ; d" Jd^PT £; 4" IJd" VW 

P 2 43.69 f^ltdrar 0 ] M y P 3 E; fdwtdrfsr 0 A.PjMj; °fd"rq^naT 0 P,; 
dT^tdra' 0 M, 43.69 “dTdTdrTdT] M y AiP,P 2 P 3 M 2 ; 0 didi4cidT M,; “d" dT- 
4dd l' E 43.70-72 ddl Pldd.lg'l^d.^dl^dd • ■ dc4HI<ld<Mp44dHI ] conj. 


(cf. NaresvaraparTksaprakasa) ; <1 d I 4 4 qi I f"d d d*"d M v P 2 P 3 c Mi(eyeskip); ddTTT- 

M<6lPM4dfd Ai(eyeskip); d^TTTfMcTddfd'x r xPcfPd" P,(eyeskip); ddTTtfTdTr- 
f dHdfd ' PrE(eyeskip); ddlPld U HPT M, 43.72 PdcT: ] M y P,P 3 M,M 2 E; 
PPT: A,; PdrT P 2 43.73 °4lp4c% ^JT 0 ] M y A,P 2 P 3 M 2 E; °dlPdc4 'RT° 
P, ; °dlP4dcdPf 3TT° Mi 43.73 ° 0 41 ^ 4 4 d : ] conj. (cf. NaresvaraparTksa¬ 
prakasa ); °cdcdtTT^‘: M y A,P 2 M 2 E; °cHcdld%: M, 43.73 °4 <.ih4^4c 4- 
d - ] M r P,P 3 MiM 2 Ev; TT—’dc%T A,; 0 d <14 Vi cd d P 2 43.7 4 °dtd Pi4c4- 
cdTRT ] M y Pi; °dlV Wc^cdTcT A,M 2 ; “dtdlR^ddcdTd; P 2 ; “dtdfdd^rdcdTfT 
P 3 ; '°d NPH jcdcdM M t ; “dTdfddc^rdTrr E 43.74-75 ^dld'^d^Pd'PT- 
cdcT: ] M y P 2 P 3 E; “’J^'TTf^Tx'J^x < 14 Pd 4 d cd d d A,; "'^tTTfWJdt^fdTd'-- 
P,; “'Jdt'TTcTPjWir <fl 4 Pq q q cq d 4 Mi; °^q Is' ^fT>41 4 Pd q q 4 a 4 M 2 43.75 4"- 
dlPlddicdH , 3ldl'jHlcHd>ci| ° ] M y P 2 P 3 E; ddl Plqqird—c%° A,; —iPlqqicd- 
4dl ddl eddied ° P,; ddl Plqq>rd q'|qine*iqicd 0 Mi; di Pi q died Li dirndicd ° 


M 2 43.75 "Iddicddiedlddld 0 ] M y E; of^dTddcdTddTPf ° A.M^i °d^FdT- 
cd l dd lcT 0 P, ; °Pdd.rMrdKHId ° P 2 P 3 M,Mr 43.76 ^J|d^«dl4’° ] conj. ; 
^TTTcdrdW 0 E 43.76 *ftf7T° ] A,P,P 3 M,E; d 1PIRI ° M y ; dtn -0 M 2 






























































































I qYfacTfaw dPsftt %ct H^Nt &P»l<7>r}d qpJldi'j'-t'-rrl'} 
PfrPyddd i 3Trr rr^r^rrmfr ^thi Pq h i f^^w^TRT diCis^rq- 
PhKI lPlHIdKHIJIdT f^TPTT: I 

T ^ clPcT 3"^ *i4Md , ^T *-q l rn ~q Pq qx^+1 

P<j<t>F T: | 37cT I'dlHjl^rM^rd'H^dTfT T W=kkfk , 3rfr rkt^ck^T- 
OTk, fTTrfr fR" fwrTFT^- HTTFTPT I k fr SfT 

JJII^«hIrH'ft t^T: -H^<JrT ^r^WHT I 7TFTf?T MHIHld : tt dcsx :, 

43.78 “(OTT-TT 4 itl 44>c4 ° ] °8i u il—'lld— Pi 43.82 *7 fr ] —**'■'*1 * 

P,; T fT rtTTtT P a 43.83 fr^T I f^ - ] frj U M, 


43.83 Sc^rtiH See 43.52-3. 


43.76-77 o^fAi^+KAitHry^K ] M y P,E; “^T^TfHrg---- A,; ^<rsPl«j- 
^ p 3 ; <>4^SFqfqc*JW7*7 P 3 ; 0 <t>rq'iP*ic<$*H M,; ••M'Hqir^pHc^w M a 
43.77 q)P4rir< Tq- rfkfk] M v P 3 P3M,M a E; -HI-dftRr A,; -Pi-m-dd f=7 
P, 43.77 ylu^H-f ] E; 8lpM<t>H M a 43.77 JTTTTPfT'TrTT ] M v PiPaMiM a 
E; q'PilHI'lM'T # A,; q1qHHI-jqT ? 7 : +=7+ P a 43.78 faf¥?cPT ] E; 4>Pa4dd 
p 3 43.78 ?FR"41 IdTT ] M v PiPjP 3M 2 E; ^THpeii A,; ^>*7 U M, 43.79 °77- 
C44l<fciddl fT^PTT: ] conj. (cf. Naresvarapanksa .); °«*^qia dq^difqqir-MI: 

M v ; “fMTPT d4fl$dT Pi+rMHI AiM a ; °H‘d«l< u d<;ddirq4.rM+7-l-xrx %■ Pi ; 
+?T+Wcr I d^ RTT r^qTT r^T P a ; «?T»TTPT dsciddl j%^T^RT P 3 ; 
- 77 44 1 4*4^ 1 144.^ M, ; °4*-44l<7 d'S^niPq'T.^'ild E 43.80 *7 T ] P 2 P 3 
E; M r ; 4T A,M a ; T TT° P, ; =7TO M, 43.80 y HRq.icdi-dq ‘i^dld 

<rjr] M,; maq. l c* rer(?)*T%rc7 ffT ^ M v ; J4l«?4.|r4-%r A.M a E; u\$y \ 
JJ^pT yfd" P,; JJ 1^4.1 cH '-‘IT P a ; UiRW^ids ^ P 3 43.80 TTTTT ] 
AiP 2 P3MiM 2 E ; SI44d M^Pf'; Tx^Tx^TT P, 43.80 "*P7 ] E; ^ MV 
43.81 4-4 1 cH'-nfc 4^ - 4 77 f^TFT: I 3777] M v A,P a PrE; HI cH ^4.7*77 fk*- 
PTtrT M y ; HIcH-M — PT4T7 pR^ftrf Pi; 7TP=*T^fT47*T47+7+ 1^477*7: 3777 
p 3 ; MlrH'-qpT r44>dM % 37f4477*7 U 77 M, 43.81 °?^TT?lTrT^T*TrnfT =7] 
M v A,PjM,M a E; --IgUcqqfaMqdlfT P a ; '’t^iRMrqfq'i^diry T P a 43.82 "4 

HlfHI'T ] conj. (cf. Naresvarapanksaprakasa ); ° 414 H1 dd I d M >- AiP 2 P 3 Mi ; °4T- 
fr»1W— Pi; °4I^H4HldHld M a E 43.83 *477: ] M^PiPaE; ^77 A,; *^77 
PjMi ; '47777 M a 43.83 T7T f?" ] M v A,P 2 P3M2E ; Pi; U M, 
































































































T7*p8fpT7nT^>TpC3iT^fcr; 




^ TO": | aT^TrWPT 5T: 'J#rTT*Tt: «hl<a^il^rq*HN«(qa I 

yfdauiiJrM^' fr^T H^PdPd T df?T I T ^i+q+i^<a : 

5grff M4 dlPcf dW*T: I fFTTSrfw^Tt: ’TTFTTfT- 


■^g^frdTT Pd'^drdt y Puidicd H *1 l«i Pi <& 3T8lpMq>cd <>M l q ^ q Td 

w, liciH-H" fd I cH *-M K | H | f| M <dd STfaTdTrt 

cddP^ddlPd ’JwnT I T d - Hfi<Wd*-d dPd: PFHqPd , Vl-ti- 
cTT M^Pdfd" dWT: I T ^ WrwRng^d Pl'ii-q^T^'Hidl 

HTdmd^dR r PdMnadiq; i fT d<HH^Pd.dl^MHpTl>d qiPq^Pd %>r, 
aq^MHTltdd Pi^c+q*1 m q Id I dq>cq id^ I 
43.86 wnr: ] —: P~ 


43.86 3TWFT: 49.62 in section 3.15.2.4. 

43.90 ^l-rldT H%frfd" ^TJFTFT: See section 3.15.2.4. 
43.92 IdNcKIHMc^r See 46.29ff. 


43.83-84 W f «PT: W •TE': ] M y PT c M,; f ^T: Scdf^T: W TC: A, 

M 2 ; *THT f j?T: +*T+ -TE": P,; *TH7 r ZcT—HT: P 3 ; 4 HI ^ ■JcnTtiHI dE": 
P s; *THT H' •TE': E 43.84 _**HcddW] A,P 3 P 3 M 3 E; 5R*nr- 

P^r M y Mi; ilrdW P, 43.84 >jdfd 1 dl : 4 >I<mI ° ] M y P 3 M,M 3 E v ; ' jdfd < m I : 

P i; «jjd T%+r+:ytt~° P 3 43.84 MlHdHMqfdrT ] M y ; »ij+ cd«TT- 
q-; I #R<r A 1 P 3 E; •tf—VTTT HfacT P x ; dlfcdMId. PtRcT P 3 ; "■mrfi HPT: I 
fHw M,; 0 HlfrMHR: dHcf M 3 43.85 °cT5lt Pn^gt ] M y “HI■hi Pt^SJ 
A,P,P 3 P 3 M 3 ; "?rat PW Mi; “rW Pq+«l E 43.85 d^Rfd ] M y P 3 M x 
M 3 E; mRR Pt A,; hR%Pt P,; *-RPr P 3 43.85 T ] M y ; T 

^Trm- AiPJ c ; T 3T P^pRT: Pf'E; 'T qi*q*R<Jx?r ^r^ETxH; Pi i^ 

P 3 Pr; T 3T U 3PT Mi; d" Hirdl M 3 43.85-86 tiR- 

5*Tf] M y P 3 M,M 3 E; «R4 , -hT A,; fiRI^HHI P,; P 3 43.87 57- 

H|U|pH^ 7TT 37&lPl4«d ] M y P 3 P 3 M,E; n*ii«iPi«&*naPi<nrq Ai; 
d 4 Mpl 4 >rdH; P,; +51 HI«lpT^+^raPr^cT M 3 43.88 *TVT, ] A,P,P 3 P 3 

MiE; !lWp M y ; d^dH'd M 3 43.88 +qicH'qiChm*-*Ri ] conj. (cf. 
Matangavrtti) ; +qirMiCl v nti»-*RH M y AiP 3 P 3 M 3 E; fqic*iiCl'imM%‘ Pi; *dT 
URPtWm, 43.89 < R4dHI dTV: ] M y Pi c P 3 M,E; ■R<si*qi«M«7: A,M 3 ; "T- 
<Htd l dTd ~: P? e ; ?TVT P 3 43.90 ] M y A,P 3 P 3 M 3 E; —Pi! 

X U M, 43.90 °VTWJWTt'] M y A,P 3 P 3 M 3 E; °dTr^Mdl Pi; °<TTHRTWJT- 
iFTt Mi 43.91 ° ^WPd<< 1 M y P 3 P 3 M,E; •^MPd^aT A X M 3 ; P, 

43.91 ^rPr%Pr] m,e v ; ^rPrfd M y : ^rtPtPt a,p,P3 M 3 e d ; ^rPrPr 
p 3 43.92 cK^rr^PflT] E; P, 
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96 


99 


102 


, *T f r’ffir: ] 

r|dd J^SRTTTr H Pd t 1 o<4 4l C d *11 Tei P'1 frv y *M §4 I CM 14 i4IK«t. ^~ 

K^H TcT {-Hr^ 4l*'4<ilrH4P4rTiyl^K^4' TOfaf^cTHTm^nW- 
^sf icifci ^-in<41 i *P ^ ^*l!4 : I HT favfa" I 

WcTt f T f^FT, cTF^T ^mP^cH cFT cTC- 

ipTPT cTT 44lM<TT: , =T dCjdl s4r Sc^riHpatjCMHddPMKUl 
gTT4HrdcnrH'jHHH':4 , ?'->l'i4«i II *3 II 
[?.»> dHU i m T #tww:] 


q^- ^T: ^ HPdm<J T > pTT ^T*T ^ 5 im*4V 

rMprlP'r^ffT 3T? sriTT 'd-H-T: ^ dcttui ^TTVf^TT^' — 

[5.J»|».> rf^jltrTlV^TfW WVWt'iR + l ^*lPl : 14 ] 


43.95 TOfHfkrf ] -f&T' P. 43.97 <TTT ] - P. 43.101 °**T ] ... 

P. 


43.94 rPTT] M y AiPJ e PsMiMjE; T <TT P,; ?PTT P; c 43.94 
fcrloqqUqtf r fia firl A.P.P^E; 4^«*1VI^rfl<^ot|«-*4-M-H l-fwl^r M y ; **T- 
irarr *-<)p4rl4 l «4fl l fw fir P 3 ; U rwnfafw M, 43.95 ] 

M y P,M,; A.P^PaM^E 43.95 •wRPdal^K'tiH ] P 3 E; 

4K9k T M y ; A,M a ; °6iPi-yq'l>&l P,; -hM^ITx^x 

+ ^ + l I'^ir-f P 2 ; ofifarMIHl'&K'l'H Mi 43.96 °4l'in«il Rlffl*! ] A,P 3 ; °^t~ 
dd iqT M y ; °«ytddl<TT P *'» °4l*inMl P » M * E; “^^P" 

^rruffirnTM, 43.96 *=»jfir: ] M y PiM,E; hjPi <■P*i’il A,P 3 P 3 M 3 43.96 *TT 

^ddKdldK ; 1 M y PrP 3 ; HT ^dddid'Id-Rr PHfr a,m 3 ; *tt ^T* - 

d l Pr fir rTTT fd^hf P,; HI 5T5^+^+ KdldTrT P 3 ; HT ^I 7 »T^rftf?PT- 

j-H I < M,; HT ^FtrTTT^WT fir^T E 43.97 T fiKPP ] M y P.P 3 P 3 M,E; 
P-HpjpHC F A,; JT firfiP3RT M, 43.98 cTT WW: ] A,P,P 3 P 3 M l M 3 ; ?T*t 4- 
<)MdK : M y E 43.98 d^fdt S^T ] M r A,P a M,M a E; P^i^^al 

P 3 43.98 V ri IHHrrl^fe*li’J*l«irq' t iK u l ] M y AiPiP 3 M 3 E; 5Ct^r*iPd ^JOTT^T- 
4p4dM. gr P a ; x 5<fx *CMHPd*Jftr U d^Ts^i'^l M, 43.102 ?TR; ^fif] 
M y A,P,P 3 M 3 E; —fir P 3 ; 5TTU sfif M, 43.102 ’jf) M y M,M a E; ’J^’Tfr 
A |P,P 3 P 3 43.102 dcHdi ] M y A,PiM 3 E; irfinl P 3 ; n<-M?ni P 3 Mi 







































































h Ph <m<biPi ■+>!<$ f%: 


s«F Fjf^rtrr sfr ^rfr i 

WHH \ M Htcf HT ^ ^cT^T STc^W^WII ** || 


srir fir 5rftrw *nr tw^njcw^, ctct ?K^rr?R=q" f- 

^ fad^lVH RT Ht^FTT^ JrF’t srf?T &THyiH4 ^PdRjKUHrH^V 

oMimO ' T H%cf I lJ i ddlMHy | Jm-M'HI ^=M H <b I pH ^ i a i <Tl -i i I *T- 


^ :_ 

3TRT: ^TTWfV^TTTT: A I «l t-d) ^ ddl <<J|H I 
^MHI'H'fdMId^ T fadT ^4dddlHII I 
fWf ^ 5Tf%: I *TT 'd-HI-d<l^ddyRd)l Fjf?T cTTT Wlff I 
ipm-f^dl W dlHHT ^TfwtrPTT dTcfSrfw Mdfd - , tr- 


44abed. ] M y M£P?Pf PfM.MfE; ^TFdTT^fT W A 1 P,P J P,M J 44b. Rf- 
Pddlifr sfr ] M v Mm ; Fjfdtw^fr RCTRf Pf (unmetrical); Rffant^f fT 

preqfr PfMf; R^ddld Pr fTS# Pf; RjfasrfcfrfT ?rW M,; RjfdTRTRT 


HRT%cT E 44c. 3T5RW ] Mf,P?Pf Pf M.Mf'E; 3TCFTFTT M v ; 3TflRPT Mf“ c 
44d. Mr^MHWrf ] MwPfPfMiMfE; Mr^M^uilRsPd M y ; JWnMTO Pf 


44.1 *TpT f$] — Pi 44.8 *pdRT, l^pT] P, 



44.1 Naresvarapanksaprakasa ad 1:20, p. 47: *T*TT 
rt fTVT <DfldHNI<fui ^ 'd^dT 'UHlaPHild+lPl+lPd': — 
f^ld'dlrl sfr I 3TSP1W W tn~<i vic^'i«'3 u iidjl ffd" I 

44.5 -6 3TTCT: * <U| fd —«4T?T: • ■ =T f%TT ?T^d I d -11H VakyapadTya 1:130 (ed. Rau). 


44.1 H^T] E; 44.1 0 *}cH<ac* ] E; °*jrHi<ycl Pf c 44.1 °dHI "(Ifl^- 

RT] M y P 3 M,M 2 E; °<TRT dIKRf A,P 3 ; °d^RT 5TTFPSRT Pi 44.2 °*Mld ] 
M y A,P,M,M 2 E; rTHTPa; “IHTRT P 3 44.2 M^PtiP^ i <.u|I ch<t>> ] M y A,P 3 M, 
Mf'Ev ; y'jFdd <u||cH— Pi; M'jPnP>1 HI <.«nrM^Tl P 2 ; y ^Pri Pd J i +T+ li rTx : TTx c*T- 
M 3 ; y^PdPlR <U||cM4it E D 44.3 H%cT ] M y A,P,P 3 P 3 M, ; H^T M a ; RPRT 
E 44.5 3TP3": ] P 3 M,E; 3fKT M y A,P 1 P J M 2 44.5 ’FPTtT'JPT ] M y P,P 2 P 3 M, 
E; RdlPd JT A,; SI^P^TR; M 2 44.6 ^ddH ] M y P,M,M 2 E; ^^tiH 
A,; l jddP<d TP; P 2 P 3 ; i>l«ldMd'PT VakyapadTya 44.7 'Ji-HiTmiH 4^4 + 1 ] 
AiP 2 c P 3 M 3 ; Mill'd I'iR+’r M y P,E; ^T^+r+x^xRTTT^Wff^n' P 3 ; '* 13 - 
^ I Hldd’jPd^ T Mi 44.8 spu^dd! W ] M y ; WT E 
















































































HfTFT^^iVrf^rn’ 


?V95t 


^TrKfT I 3TWtcRT, I STF^T h4w 

f%^T: I j>VH«l3r< q- rT^T ^=M 1^1dl Pd M4cTT I «1T- 

?^T*r 'Jl I Hi M 4 d I I &fi~ 

fs- qr MMM Rft Sfr ^ft sWPT I 

arrf^-, frr t t d^fa, srfr f ^iwOTWfyfV 

fd PI i > rf T , cWTrtvrWTT?^, 

^tw ^«HiRr^d i r^d«irH^ i JirdrMd^ 

RT dvldl ? «IWHT r^dir^d^Hg: 511 rq 1 ^r*i n ^1 *ild Pj'- 11 P^ r^Pd - 
fafe: II YY II 

44.11 °5TRClV?r o ] — P 2 

44.9 df^ftfd-1 3nm^RrTM v '; dfTOTft- fr ^n^dd, A,; uPg^q lHW- 
^dMd cT P,M,; dfam fcr1 SITOydHrPT P 2 ; dPq^q lrgnMq^ddd p aE; 
dRwf fgr i ^dHdPd rT Mi 44.9 aHTO'jdd.rdld; ] S; WT 
44.9-10 TO?*T 5JWh M y P,PaPaM,E; «im\W A.M, 44.10 1 

M v. E 44.10 »^P4^TTT^] P.P^M.E; »#MOTF M > 

^rTT AiMj; MllGHU^dl^ Pa 44.11 ] M ^' p ‘ 1 j 

M.M, •ftTR#?r* Pa; •rdin«iw far* e 44.ii fE^pr] S; 

Ma 44.12 drWWcft Sfr *THT S^tHTT ] M v ; 

A,; dTOT^TTfr di^rcTOTO T p.pt; rfy+^ ^nd^r 

P. ; cTr M^M I dd Tfr d l Ad^d TOT Pa! drOT^TT SfT ^Tt^rnTT M,;^- 

44.12 wdiPt^i^^r^ mr-j a.p.m ,; 
trH I d ^ 5nmf^W° M v ; wiiiPvwrK P v ,^^'r^w ' 4 r 

q#5tw* Pa; ^r^TTPTTc'j^" T’T^iVsr^rr 0 Ma; p !L^ 

44 . 1 a .««*] M-M. ; •«** A.M.; 

IT^p,; »^mTE 44.13 STTf^T, ^ ^ ] co«y •; ^ M 'f T ^f 

^■'a,m,; an-f^n trsr P.Pa; v frr P»m ,e 44.13 itfk' 1- 

Srf^T. p, 44.14 A.PaPaMa; f^rfT M^P.M.E 44.14 TOT 

ExTr- TOT M. 44.14 f^fTT^T 1 A.PaPai ft»KT M y P,M,MaE 44.14JT 
TOT TOT] PaMa; T * TOT TOT M'A.P.P.M.B 44.14 1 * 

TOJTP5TOT(?)^Tf° Pi 44.15 ; 3TTTO'5 -0 ] A,PrPaPaM,MaE; . ^ '. ’ 

mxTO-xTO-ST" P. 44.15-16 °<M<5hI ] M ' E!i I.mE’. ft. ft.J 111 ft Ifrr 
■’SfnWxOftqr Pa • Pa 44.16-17 sUrqilPin tdl^jn ^niUi d^lIql^ 

ft: 1 AiPjP.E; , i Mi^d^w-i ii ri ,^i^^rdr«ft : m" : 
m 'jdldld^d l M^ r dS f ig : P,; 3T^fW ^^‘jnP.n.Hjd x Tx ^kiRir?. 
M,; JTf^T^f’Tcrj^t^Jd^Trrf^Tr^fdfHf^: Ma 













































































































[?.??.R ^d’i'JdlPdH-K'JIH 


18 


^iRlHHI^ f^RT: 5T?W ^RT: I 


d-HHHdlil' 'dlldfH'U : STROT ^ I 
*tRt TFT Rf^RTRTf^WT fFT dl^lddl dT, cRT: 1%Rr- 

rdlK— 3 

T S*? ^RhRHI HTR^Tf II ** II 

OTfH ^ 'MH ^ U| ifpcbl Pd *7R ^dMd M Pd MI Rd Md" OT*FT: A IJPpT F- 
d I Tfl P^ d Pd t|: II ** II 

[ 3.^.3 3HI Pid-MMdPdf^:] e 

cRfr sdHifr Rt^t PbpqRnr- 

itr ^HiPdchi 'jHTTpnrr vh-hh^Rp: i 


45ab. ] M v M„P?Pf Pf MiMf E ; RffTRTT%Rr A,P a P 3 M a ; ^iTdR ITxtRTx^- 
f?T Pi (E give 45abcd together here with the accepted readings) 45a. 'n I fd t-H 11 xl ] 
M v 'Mj)P?PfM l E; dlPdWT ^ PfMf e 45 b. 3RT: ] Pf'MiMfE; 3R M y ; 
3R M«Pf; R: P?*‘; SRt: Pf & 45cd. ] M v M^PfPaPaPfPfM.Nlf; T 
d l ^dPd A,P,M a E 45c. T dl-*R T° ] S; d~ dl-dHl° Pf 45d. HRR] 
M*, c P?Tf PfM.Mf ; M y PjP s ; 5IM M&“! *RW Pf“ c 46 ab.] 

M v Mf,Pf P 2 P 3 Pf Pf MiMfE; l^Wfa- A,P,M a (E give 46abcd together here with 
the accepted readings) 46 b. °5RT 'jR’T’Fjfd’: ] Mf,Pf Pf Pf MiMf E ; °?ldl 
'd^y^rd^fd M V P 3 ; “^RTRT^fdfTRr P a 


45.5 ] — P a 

45.4 'JRT yfdyilddH See section 3.10. 


44.19 3tNt° ] E; 3RT° M, 45.2 I 0 ] E; Rrf7RTRT° P a 45.2 

dl^Pddl dT] M v A,PiP 3 M,E; dt—dT dT P a ; dl^Hdl M, 45.4 °;FTlwr- 
R-] M v AiMiM a E; ■‘^TfV^TtJR P,P 3 ; -FF Pj 45.7 fRt SddlPl f%^r ] 
P 3 M a E; drT 3HdlPl Pd^d M y ; ?R: 3T%Trfr 3RdTfT Pd^d A,; cR: I r%T 
rd<dlPl P,; dcT: ^ddlPl P a ; 3HHlpT M, 


. 






















































































frn£ ^r^HlPdcd' ?HT Pm sjP d , T ^ i^icNi<ydPd I 

t fa*iifai r4 h ] 

dd^MlPJcdRr f^RT f)'Ml*ndPdM t r fr^THT 

3Rr%tRpTt mr fcHiftic^ t *w%ctii n 

f^TTf^- rddirVMrdPMdddl^4^-pr : yRTW *T HR%rT I SFTTWnTT- 
^TRT Pdd l ^ TTT ^ T H^RTl f^TTftR^ T H^TRRT 

^Rp: I -jr^lPdK rrr ardHR ^- Pfl^lPd^r^Trf pM'SiPd , ll^pTf- 
rrat W: I ^cMPdMMt ^ir^c^fnH I 

[ v ^.* HmIhA RT, 3| | rHpH l D<lt% «HIU | H*ir^l«MP ’M q ;l 
f^Pcid cr! pHlHtfc^ yMI u lHPRT I 

f^- pH (Si | 1 <+><Jr^ ^TTT:, d <5^*11^^ Sd^jrq^H- 


46 cd. ] M y Mr < PfPfP fM JL Mf ; ^HKPc^lpT A.P.PjP^E 
M^PfPfPfM.Mf; M v ; ?HTxrx>T^r Pf 


46 d. 'R T H%cf ] 


46.2 ] 'f— Pj 46.5 r<HirHR* ] f^TT— P* 

46.8 3TJ?TftRRTt Hlriir^ffTtT See 46ab and commentary. 


46.1 y^SRTttT' ] M v 'A,P 1 P 3 m7e; <J* -+ -+^rT° P,; M a (eyesk i P ) 

«.! .ipxivT. 1 £■. .^rerr- E «•>. 

M y A c P pc P3MiM 2 ; ° <s *i ^i fa mi -*i >H -^T: Ai ; 1 » 

p s; .<*n**^^ 

yW: M^A.P.P^M.M^E 46.2 ^cMKirfftr] conj.; ty ^.Ud W A^P^, 
M,MjE; - PTTpRT M y ; ir^TTfer-% P, 46.4 f^RT ] E ? “° - P » 
46.5 JW 1 M r PjP3MiM 2 E; 5RTRT° A,; ST-OTT 0 P, 46 6 |!jl< 
M y A,P,M.M,E; T ddRH*’ P.; P, 46.7 f^T ] E; ^ 

46.8 AiP.P^E; *T*^M y M,M,; 

E-lU'i*rcr m, 46.io arTOR^ft] M y P,P,P,M,E ; ^HKis Rrr 

Al M, 46.10 JRTtW^T 3RJ-° ] E; M * 1 

M y AiP 2 P3MiMjEv; p.; ^^;. c ; j ' 

Sanderson 46.12 •»** ] E; P. 

A,; rPTHRR* 3T^° P.! P,; 

P, ; h^TTT 3RR^° M,; S ^° E 





















































































fTFTI FT ^WWH^i -yw, dF^lPH HHIrd , 

FTHTTHd <d fd u l cd I d HTT^TFST I M,4iFd H IdH T FTTIt FdPddr^FI- 
^P^I<^cdFdHMcdl4 + R-H>lPl ST% FT^T^T^rrWFf^Tcr WTT^- is 

iflJIH<i H%cf, dcHHMHI cfTTfr MMlPdPcf ^pffr'TT^THTT: I 
FT ^r r^^lchlHr^Hl H%cTI fS^^TfFTvrfT dcHHMc4 cf^T 
ji^ld I fs k dl<4isi'Ji<fidi<ai«jr^i<4i: ^4dq filter, ^ai^di^ ^dR.- is 
d^rf^FT &TJT ^KJH^R^cl^+WHMFf 4>l4fcMKI^4- 

PdRPd FIT d^l^MM<JHI'dr H4>KI-d<IMNl£F^4c4d dryfdM^Tf 
yuiHNtdPFI^ Pd^l^'dlfT tffanfrrT MMMIH I aPu|+r4 21 

FT ^ S ^ l frdf ^Frft S'pt S’^f^TTWT *F- 

46.19 dildfcMT 0 ] U *rf?7T 0 Ma 


46.14 °?TSPJTW1T W’ ] M y P 3 M t ; °FT%iUlc^ITT MW Aj; °Fni!l u l< _ dl—MT— P,; 

°Frfti«MI4 I MT^ P 3 ; “FTOT U MW Ma; <> Fra«lr4l , cf I MW° E .16.14 0 FT- 
WMWW] M r AiP 2 M 3 E; «4>rdHdMcd P,; P 3 ; “TOW MWcT 

-M, 46.14 *W%T] M y A,P 3 M,MaE; FP*%T P,P 2 46.14 ] A,M,M 2 ; 

{dP-Hcdl M y Pi; FdPd<|cM P 2 ; FdPd4cd P 3 ; wfTOJWT E D ; F^TfW E v 

46.15 “WMWWTTOrfTO>rfT ] E; “WMWWT U RMvIPm M, 46.15 «% ] M yc 

A,P,P 2 P s M,M a E; W^T xddddMc4 d^T JsrfrTx M y 46.15 'WMflfT] 
E; “TOW—MW P, 46.15-16 ] E; TO^ mVm"° Pf 46.16 MT- 

d I RH-l ] M v 'P 1 P 3 P 3 M 1 ES : E v . ; MWrfTO A,M 2 ; MdlPdPd E° D C 46.16 “WWTMT- 
<T: ] E; “WWT u T: M 2 46.17 P+.dl+IHPddHi ] PjPfE; fronTOrft M y ; 
nt,i|l<t>MpHdM AiMj ; faWTTOFTTpW^' P,; Pft^i^ldPd x Mx MMT P 3 ; fV- 
ill+dlPdMMf M, 46.17 dd-4HMc4 ] M y A,P,PrP 3 M 2 E; drWMT+d'+c^' P 3 ; 
dcHdldcdlM M, 46.18 fW^T ] E; fwtf P 3 46.18-19 “fWW f£ol - 
tlfFHH ] M y AiP 3 MiM 2 E; °fdT ^Mf^frrfFMT P t ; “fdW H(^cfl^4R-H>1 p4 
P 3 46.20 ] E; P 3 46.21 “WfTOf MT%f ] M y A,P,P 3 M 1 

M a ; “WfHY—MT%J P 2 ; “WfHWMWj E 46.21 Pd^| mj dlPd - ) PrA,M,M 2 E; 
Pd^ I M fd M y ; fWT+r+M d Pd Td P,; fw'x Mx wjd'lPd P 3 46.22 FT ] E; 
MFM M, 46.22 s4Pt>dl<6dl ] A 1 P I P 2 P 3 M 1 ; M y E; J- 

<iff s 4Pt>d WT TOTT M a 46.22 WFcft SW^PJ^f s4Pt>dWdt ] P 3 P 3 ; 

fVi*4i<ricil M y ; WFcTtWlT I 'j <* I ^ 4Tc4 (~W>^ i <r>nl Ai; £fdl - 
—tHai^df^dfr4Pt)i|l<t>dl P,; TO , 3PW S^fTOTTTOlt Mi; W U 

g - 54Pti4H4>dl M a ; WFdt S^WTTJTf 5^l4P^*<i<Tial E 












































































































<r^di 


m 


r ’h'^uiig^HMNi sfwfRRgrafRfrfR 

T RtT: I d d SI I cH d) SdPfid ^cddd RtHI Pil5TJTIU|fH f^' 

Pd d 'y < 3TTr^r I 

[VW-*R 8pU|+R yr^yidMIHI^ diPRH ] 
d^ddg*d<H, FdlrHdl HlfWFd IkUcdk RkRTcT I R dR-HV 
Srfe FRH Id(d<£rdI P<H Wd Td d I <Fd RHT FFHR *cdld , 3OT- 
*TRI R R dTpRTMprdld F^RTR MPd^ddlTd TRTT, fdfifddl 
d d I d I d I d I cRW dl^diF^dlddTdT PddKdJ'ldl-ddigdMPdHIiTR- 
R ^ddigHI'ld dddldt S^P+.digddPddPid^M wfui+rdHI dTW 


IdHIU|H I 

[VM-iM H , f<firfTlTr>rdl^'d d»ldfd4frl: J 

Rg fk<HlldPhdl HlMddJd I dd'-d^H , RFR ^RTFRdT- 

sfr, frk^T^TTfkrf^fr dd^^+dddldcdPR dcHTd'dld 
PR d><lPd , R SW, d cd fdRTRTd I d I Pi pH R R^TR «hl^1^M H'f^T: I 

46.22-23 d*Jcd<Jd *fR R ] E; dy<d<JHR M a 46.23 "^ddldldr 3T^W- 
RT: ] M y A,P,M a E; •gdHHIdl 3Tr4Pd>RT: P 2 ; '‘RxfRflP'JI'fccdHx R xRx 
RRT SR^P+idldl: P 3 ; ^dHRTRT^Pfcdldl: M, 46.23 RRTfRTJRT 0 ] 
M y P,P 2 P 3 M,E; did l Pddjtd « A, ; «fc4lfd$ca ° M 3 46.24 °4kRTRkRRrR- 
^R] M y P a ; A,; °fR 3Tr4fRnTTR^cRReTR=R^ P,M 3 ; 

»w|»jn+idl4i4H)tl u lrd4d P 3 ; °fr 3T4Po^i<ri4 r d4d M,; °''M 4 P*vm n Si u i cd H d 
E 46.25 fRRRT adc^Td fRgR] A^PjPaMrE; IdH'M < 3TT?*rfR fdR: M y ; 
f%RRT +RTcRT+' *fR Pd£H M,; fdHKd^ *dcMPd PH^H M a 46.27 d%R- 
d^*dlH ] M y A 1 P,P 3 M 1 E D ; d4dd^?fcH P a E v ; d%R U ?T>RT M 2 46.27 R 
dPdHq ] A,P 3 P 3 M 3 ; R R dP-H^ M y P,E; dP-HR M, 46.28 'fem' ] 
conj. ; 0 ^: ftPR 0 E 46.28 «fWRR RTT R»RR ] A,P a P 3 M 2 ; '“PddKHI 

RTRPfPRR M y M,; °fRX XFR RTRTRIRR P, ; “PldKFM dldd^RR MJ C ; °fR- 
RTWTTRRTRRR E 46.28-29 °fT, 3^*>i|d ] M y P,P a P 3 M a E; oc RR y*£)d 
A,; °fR gWTRR M, 46.29 °MpidR ] E; °^dld M 2 46.30 cTRR RTRR- 
kqtRRTRt ] M y A,P 3 E; RRR RTfRFR f4 did Ml fit P,; RRR JJ|S4,f4w4IHIdl 
P 3 ; dd^TO Tf+R+FR *=4dlHIHT M,; RcTR U R ktRRTRf M a 46.31 tw- 
5RT%R RRRTRt ] A,P,P 3 M,; RRIRT M y ; tRTPJRTRR X RRTRt 

P 2 ; 4cdHRR R W ddldt M a ; kTTfRTRR ’FRRRTRf E 46.34-35 ^R- 
RTRc^ 5fR] A,E V ; i£|<fcHdldc4 sfR M y P a P 3 M,E 0 ; »y4.R+f%+RTRrR P,; 
^RRRRTR U M a 46.35 “WRTRrRTR ] E; 0 WRTR° M a 











































































































<frl^'dHHH PT^<frirdqqH ] 

3TV fRpWW ^3TPT f8cdlP«d3<t>lP(.dRH'=4iq|'<.'fldqit-qdiqHI 
TTFP^f, flcdflPd 3T H^nfd^T d'JMiddd I 3TTTFn# TT H^TT- 39 
RfrilHqr ^ ii+wdiqcdicf i ?r^nfr«r: 


HT ^rnTCRT: TSTcFPT^ ffd" HHN^K ^ ^ d^Td 3q.dl I 



42 


gpftw^—HTqvf S'avHt' drHprt'MH ^ ^TFT d-.<1 frl , cTdl^HM - 
edMI^^ T I -HH^%rT PhPdPd MdMtfTT? H*TTFTMiqcqi - 


%^WT: WIW W d'MT^dfddlH ^ d"Rt HHfH, 45 


fcr*pm 

*T: TPT*ff sf*T 


«M 4 di Pi Id , d l-M meddl'd - 



5FTTW I H ^ fdHIdT diqidi T^- 


qoq Pd'dildd 


dlMHrfP-rf I W fr f^PT qP^^Pd T 'd M Pd cq q '^•jq'ld : *l<Nd 48 


46.41 %^cTT ] U M 3 

46.45 cP-l l'^-q H l<4<-q l R; ry »d See 46.35 and 46.43-44. 

46.38 3PT] E; am. M, 4(738 ^HWW] MJ e ; M y ;. JwtqrM 

A,P,P 3 ; j.d<-q*d FT P a ; fPjHPP-q M? e ; fHWPT M 2 ; E„; j|^[- 

dfdHI E v 46.39 qrMqPd dT H^lfTfoT ] conj .; dlH«f dcMdTd 3T 

d^n q hfp# qcqff f? - h q^nirfq' M y p 2 p 3 e; hth?^H rTHfHqr Hs^r-HPr 

U q^ l Rui t A,; HTHP# r qr^iq fq W 3T d^MHd HPT— qjHHfH H^TfrfH 
P, ; qiH«f drqpfd STT du'dHdl dlH^f dcq^ld H H^qnfTfH Mi; MIH U 
TffH dddd I HfrqTTfrfw M 2 46.39 HJqpRH I 3THPT*2f ] M y AiPiP 2 P 3 Mi ; 



drd Id drHfHVPT E(eyeskip) 46.40 0 d IH«i *1 , 0 ] E; “TTHP^ ^ " 

P a 46.41 5TT ] M y P,P,M,E; HT ^MfllHwfr: A,M 2 ; H *4 id Me*: 

P 2 46.43 Wff] M y AtP; c P3M 1 M 3 E; HHpff A?; HTHrWTf P,; HTHr«ff P? 
46.43 °TTH^] M y A,PiP 3 M.E; °qTT X ^ P 2 ; o^TT M 2 46.44 qPH^T ] 
M y A,P 3 M,E; q^PJT P,; qPHVT P 2 M 2 46.45 1 con j- > <q^pT: M y 

MjE; H^dHr AlPiPjPaMi 43.46 <tidRi ] E; q>0<fi Mi 46.46 ll'd^ 0 ] 



vrinTdr-M ' d ] M y A,P,M,M 2 E; *T ddPHq P 2 ; 'ddfHrqq P 3 























































































^TT I 3PF Ml *1 «M Ps ■?) W H) MRTI^TTTT^^f 

^' 1? , FKTfr, ^TfTHf^fr <t>l4<t,<Sl^m^Tc T I 
K W tT^frr ^:IT ^TTcT ^TT^T ^HRT sfr^W^f HT- 
<r: i «$* i 4+ir?ni«n!r t cRT dc+Nf^r sftr rT^rwrlwr ^ 
fa^T, t f i 

.* ,\ f^F Pi ^MdU^T «5 «mP-UT: ?] 

TT drt»lP<R TP Hf^TTrf^ft crff H^nfTWr ^ fTW: , 
^T^Tcr, =t cRifr prftv:, cR^fr afiroiM+w^iMw 
dwi^-y«t!+ir<«rx4in4lTr 

f^qfrmr^- *FTRT tf^T^TI H^TfnJTRfT fer^TT 4t- 
^lft4»K« I H f W r d^l4ch<u R 4 - S*fr cTr^r ^ ^TR:, ^ *~ 
^RPT ^ 5^rT W, <f* cTR^WHW: 

^ ^TRH-: ^^lRM«iMI^T tt*: I ^ ^T 


46.49 H^TW^t] conj. (cf. Naresvarapanksaprakasa, p.Si); 

46.49 ^T] E; ^TTT M y 46.49 ^TTT° ]E, *** P» 4W0-T ,J- 
5rfT] conj. (cf. N a res varaparTks aprakasa , p. 81); <^iPm E 46.50 • 1 •>* 

!Src V 46.50-51 ^ ] E; HfiTfr U M 46.51 *T: ] E; W. 

(^ trfr H^TftTT^ Hfvrx^rx^mf^t rrr^iPw *D p. ^ 

Ucr) M v AiP? c PjPJ'MiMiE; *WHRr PP; * .J£*Z 

-rp-r a7r° 1 E • VT +sr(?)+TOT +W+ P, 46.52 E; “HRRM, 

rn fi^ ] , A P.P.M.R:feRrM y P 1 M 1 46.53 ^5^:] E; 

; ^^A^MrE 46,5 

M y P 1 P 3 P3M,E; «**lP<^ A,M, 46.55 ^ ] E; MT. I P 3 46.56 

F3T7T1 V, ■ u ^FT Mt 46.56 ] M y A.P.PaM.M,; 

S:^ ED; ^ : '^ Ey 46.56 ;^T S ; 

o ^ i pfu ft A, 46.57 fTFTRRT 0 ] E; rr^TT^TR P 3 46.58 • 

M r A iPj c P 3 MiMi; P » ^“.^Unfr 

^U^TM, 46.59 dc*l4»^ Sffr ] conj. 

M'A.P.M.M.E; AH. l uiAt1.ynf f P.P. ^ ^ 

L ] M y A,P 3 P3M a E; P,. 

46.61 MTfiWHTfcr] lTA,P,PrM,M.E; 
pj^x^rx FTmr P 3 46.61 Mwr: ] M y P,PrP3M,M,E D ; MW. A,. 

%#r+^T+: Pal ^4>: Ev 
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h ihIsiPi <MR<M<JTT 1 : 


^rt i fRfrr t sfr t ^n^r^r^nr^:, ttw- 

d4<h<bl4rd44dfddMcdld^ i 


[3.^.*.V9 

TTT ^TPTPidl4Rt)i|l + <'Jl sfr I TFn\cldnrd5«MR^rx'=fi'd Id l*f- 

dl4++l44>?<hHdMcdld^ HIHI*^dI»4I«+»<«! sfr T ^TTT- 
4T: I ^r4<tit-4q ddH-qdHi'ddi < y4 < *><t>i4<t>4^ dd^mldti- 

f^TTfnrfwl' ddf!lddin4 + l4+4WHNcdld; H«HlR{Hl4 sfr 
T HHIdfo':, <TMT^dfdHNHI ddl^Huld d I d I d i ydlHdd f£p- 
*f4d dR<il^3dy^'J|fd^lHdl<J^<+>l4rd4cil.+WHN'l' S^Wt 
dpdV: , W f +l4iRd FTdTTdT:, li+f4d f^TZ^TT^PTT%?r- 
+ l4rd44dRK'l^PTTWI cT^TT^TTFtTWr I drlr«^ + lR«fW4V 


46.62 dTd># 5 fr d" <t.ldj 4 +r 4 y«^: ] M V A 1 P,M 3 ; dlHc* 4 Pd T 4 >|< 4 f^l 4 «cd - 
JmiT: P 2 ; om. P 3 ; d l H^TPy U < 44 <fc<dyd<l: M,; sfr T 4 >l 44 <t.y d^ 7 : 

E 46.63 o«fr d 4 <*> 4 »l 4 Pd<$ 4 d • ] P 3 ; W Hd«+.«t.| 4 fd 4 rS-T* M y P,; 
4 d 4 <M.l 4 PHd 4 d ° A,M 2 ; d 34 .<M <<4 r r#d~° P 2 ; d- d^d, 4 >l 4 Pdd 4 - 

d -0 M,E 46.65 IT^- T] E; ^»T E 46.65 •P* 4 l + t«l ] M y A,P,M,M 2 E; 
•Pdidl+KUl P 3 P 3 46.65 °^Wtrrd^nfT° ] AiPfPrPaMj; 0 'fPT^ E rp!TfT 0 
M y M|E; »>JOTcr P^Pr 46.66 <><*>?<*iHdMcdM ] A,M; c ; °*t> 4 r 4 HHI 4 r<f 
M V M,; (#T: I HHI^dl} 4 > 4 >M+ 4 < 6 r 4 JdifdTW P,; '•«*>^ 4 ,c*- 

dddTW P 3 ; '> 4 ,?<*>cdH Hided Id; P 3 E; '‘d^d.fdHIdrdld^ MJ C 46.66 
HHI^dl 4 Ptidl 4 il«l ] M y AiPiMjE j ^TdW f dMIHdl 4 Pd>drdrT''r P 3 P 3 ; W U 
^d^fWid l dSTft Mi 46.67 ^STW] E; ^Pd^ddd P, 46.68 d dfddd I PdddtfdT- 
4 *dHldcdldJ A,P,P 2 P 3 M 3 ; ddfd 4 dir<*l 44 . 4 c:,< ddNrdTrT M y ; ddfdddTfc 
U d> 4 cdddHldcd l d^ M,; E 46.68 HddlPdHId ] 

E; ddd l Pd 4 % E 46.69 d - dTHPPte: ] M y P,PrP 3 MiM 2 E; d" fddTdTPpT: A,; 
+d"+ *^HTddT: P 3 46.69 °dTHIddd' ] E; »fdd.|i 4 fd P, 46.69 ddld> 4 - 
ot-er ] conj.; ?TT diAfrd E 46 . 59-70 SPftdW £|d>f 4 d ] E; H dl H <-4 d.d 4 d' P 3 
46.70 dPctel $ 0 ] M y Mi; dTdddd ° A,P 3 P 3 M 3 E; dP 4 dT?° P, 46.70 “dT- 
] M y P,P 3 E; °dj 4 d.d.l«iPd 443 di <1 A,M 2 ; '‘dRdTx^drxiPr- 
P 3 ; U ^T° M, 46.71 l^d>f 4 d ] E; TT^-x d^x 

d>f 4 d P 3 46.71 °HHIdHIHd>° ] M y A 1 PrP 3 M,M 2 E; °Fddidfd x r x T%- 
d 7 -> P,; »WNfdl'r%dT» P 3 46.72 °Pd 44 d ° ] M y A,P 1 M,M 3 E; °Pdd 4 d ° 
P 3 P 3 46.72 diddl^HH-dodd^ ] M y P 2 PrM 5 c E; d^^Tsn^TiprT^PT A,M 2 ; 
diddl^JMO'dod : P,; cTS.TaTT+wj’+VH -rl «d H P 3 ; rT^T U M?° ) d *rl «M H. 


66 


69 


72 


































































































^g<IH4>u<Jr<ufadl 




fPTHdTfT dldHI , H^fTT- 
P<frf^rMHH4' d>rH+cdld , l^<M<5Pd4<^ SfT T , 

fdHMI*WlPdPd fW<HI I *5Pd^l«h<H dv^W tJ'HId ?fd dldP^ltl - 
fh^THNHU’T dTdd>cdd , dFTT: fwt^T dT%y ^FHdld I W ^ 
^pu i ^HI I ^Pti^r T d *-d d Pd , dVT fd d Pd d H HI ifd ■M ■> IH Pd d ?fd 

cRT l)<iNJN^^ | 

[VMA Mldldt 5T<dl8ird4H] 

dT dWdTTH I d 1 d hNP MI d HI H c<4 W Pti <s.*i d i Pd d d I dT %TT 
y h rurd frr^:, d f^rarr:, dd«-d cdfdd’arr ^cmi rnql s^P*- 


dl<hr|cd s^rfdTTd: fd^:, ^cdH I d Td I qdd ;lcdPdTNt Shield: 
Sr^WT:, driHHPfTtfr dTigi§d«r»rq*iidc^q ^dd FTdldMdldT- 


46.74 ^<5 «ici See annotation to the translation. 
46.83 »j4dcf See 46.43-78. 


46.73 '■4,|<J<t>HIHm<77° ] A,P,M,M a E; »<M<4-TiV^«n^*iiqi 0 M r ; °<M<«itq- 
vnr° Pj; 0 4.|t^4>l <u|*-4*TTdT° Pj 46.74 *^drf q>f*i<T>rqin ] M^P^PaP^MiE; 
■jjdftc^ Td; A,; 'J’frd; ddHcdld Pf; I^rT M.4ic4T77 M a 46.74 °f^d ] M Y 
AjPiMjMjE; ° [H4dH ' P 2 P 3 46.74-75 T ^:, A?P s M a ; =7 

iKHdM I ^lRRT M V M,; *7 dT: At c ; dqtq*tiqidqm ffd~ P. ; 

| MMMH< l Pird P a ; *7 iHfddldt ^dlPqfn E 46.75 jrVTFtrrVf^TT- 
^T»7 ] P,P 2 P 3 E; fWT7=!TT^>dJ7 M v ; fWT7*T7 U A,; frd <*-d tadld- 
^TI7 M, ; fPT77=!7 U M a 46.75-76 ^TPJp+.ttmMdNMHIR' ] M v AiPrP3M a ; 

^Tzf^xrw^r MNf^r n r p a; *r p? c m,; dT^IVx-iM- 

C HdHIl* E 46.76 d7M+c<J7 1 M y 'A,P 1 M,M a E; ^V^7 P a P 3 46.76 clf-*lI: 

7TOTW ] Pi; d7=tT7 77*HW M y ; dW 

*r»TTPT A,M 3 Ed ; dHT7 fdl <HHI^Hdd4ld; P a P 3 ; r7PT7 f^4 * Hq mi d^ 
M<-Hd l r 7 M,; dT=TT: ^PHTR7 E v 46.80 dT *7TT ] Ej d^- 

TT E 46.80 tef: ] E; P. 46.81 ° ] M v A,Pr P 3 M a E; fa ded 0 

p, ; + f?r+dT 0 P a ; 3rfdW> M, 46.81 (JdcdlcdHT ] E; i^rdicM*^ M a 
46.82 °dT97: ] E; °dW Mi 46.82 6cq*iiqin ] PiP 3 M t E; ^cqldiqin M v ; 
^cdMH I d A ,M a ; P 3 ; ^cdlMIdTW EJ,' 46.83 Tc^fT: ] P,P a P 3 ; 

M y MiM a E; 5T—IT: A, 46.83 dcrf^W 0 ] M > ' c AtPiP a P 3 M,M a E; ?7- 
df'gd'xdtx tT° M v ; ?7+W-t-fqqd ° A x 

























































84 






^Trf | MdUfjUlM ^ ^ drHHIdTHIdyi'-aPHdi ^Hid^d dTg.0 - 

mjrjt vr%f^T fTTRT: I 

rTclir JJIrt^HuRHlPyirdK yi^HI T ^RJcft" dldN *1^ 
^iRd l g r:, srfr f 3’H^ldf'Hld'RT 

i| | *>L| H |M Pd <11 d 1 dT ddldl Id^Tlcq i<;n < |ord *A i^^iqp-^: I 
W§": — 

STdlfd <PHT fW ^c^TFFrNY HHI: I 
d ^ |Tf*TT^ ^dl*^ d'J^rqMd tHJI ^ld II Y\ II 

[v?^ ^M^4 rq ' i,ijr: 1 

IT^- fl^HIVm^HTMIHldldt sTR^c^nTTW Pd <-^4^1^ - 

46.87 HT^rvr cn^° ) HT^T-f^-* Ai 46.88 °cq 1-5*11-10HI iiig«»rdK- 
f^-: ] “FTK—^fW?T: A, 46.93 ^ ] ^-~OTPTT**r- 

5T^t A,; trgTT Pi I ^ * T ^ TT?rT U ^<Jl4i P 3 


87 


90 


93 


46.90 -91 rererfaT f*W r ~dv^r i rcUp4HH<O T The first half-line is Pramana- 
varttika 2:208cd, the following half-line of which reads: dcym^didldi MSH^Hh- 
ST cF*T*T I 


46.83-84 J^dPT^THTW ] M V P 3 P 3 M,; HT^THmcT A,; HTT^JPTTTPr P, 
m 2 e 46.84 ddo^u ncr] E; ^dir<y<;°mr p 3 46.84 dc^diqidTTtfFtrmr ] 
conj .; dc^HHTd T5WfW FTWHTWcffW U Y ; dcrgdidldPT- -- A, ;jf - 
FFT HH H Id I ^ T * r+q~+fir?T Pi; dctqdiqidiqdl'dPddl PjP 3 M 2 ; dcHHi qi^i^ d - 
ftrqT M,; 0cH<H I d d I • r d Pd dT E 46.86 diet'd T ] M,A,P 2 P 3 M 3 E; tll^l — 
M y • ^ Pi 46.86 dt-^dl HKTtT ] M,; d^Tpft HT^T5T M^PiPjPsMjE^ 

™r w~ A, 46.87 ) M^P.^M.M.E; ^ 51 ^ 

A,; d4:;led^ff *T P 3 46.87 341<JPi“ ] E; STTfcT^ 0 Pi 46.87-88 °HT- 
d l ^HIHPd<JKm f ] E; ° HN l P4<JI<^ T r M y ; °HldHmPd<J ldmT A.P.M.M,; 
° H l t|M T PddJ I dld l? P,P» 46.88 fl<Jl4f ] A,P 3 P 3 M,M 3 E V ; n^idi T M v ; cT- 
f^rr Ed 46.88 ] E; rrTcdT' P 3 46.88 **fwr: ] 

E; °dfW7|- P, 46.90 fw ^fcdm^ ] M r P,M,M 3 E; fdrT M grem-ndT 
AiP 3 ; Pd" y^iri||J|-dt>MV P 3 (unmetrical) 46.93 ] E; Pd <.ldqdl£ 

E 




































































H g 'I'i'ti'JOp'i ' R n i 


* 5 * 


T ^ 5lMRb^HIVr: tidbrnlq O^TcT: I 
‘ip f^r $§ 4 Pi M PfHNt Pd<ycT fPT ^cdlddPi <-rn) S’T *f- 

^ I 5T ^ HdhlMP^ I 

3 ^*T§~* — 

IJchHT ^ Td M H ' f $d + l>1' RRi^d \Wf^\ 

zpj f-i^r-| h'- q'M - HHIvT ^RnqHi dfs^??TfT ddcd^dd - 

6 *~dd 5 Id , ddi§ 

ftdl^T ^dlMT ^ d^Rc^cd^IdldMl *V9 II 

dPwd; $1 m P*MM'\P-}cdrd';*'H i^n<J I - 

47 ab. ] M^PfM.MfE; =T ^ sUdP^dHIKn d^ FT^T M y ; T ^ 

-- P^HHI^ r: H^tWrflW: Pf ; 57 d - srFTfdPTFTTSr ttqmMp'i ’ Hdd : Pf(un- 
metrical); d - ^ sl l dP^dH I V T fftf A,P,P a P 3 Mj (E gives 47cd here immediately 
after 47ab) 47 cd. ] M^PfM.E 1 ; HdTdT rfWKTm ^ ngiH^ i Rfd 

U Y ; q<?N5£ ’jfw^TMT T d d I FvJ cd cd d ^HITT Pf Mf ; (?)€t*f T 

d <P l hlr^rd4^d ra ; Pf(unmetrical); F?m sfr A.P.P^PsM.E 2 (E gives 47cd after 
47ab above in this accepted reading) 

47.1 °<dTTt f^FT ] —fT A~ 47.2 ^TPT” ] ddT' P 2 

47.1 d~ f%~ ^a^^dPdMPtdV dt far^FT This is a blend of Brhadaranyakopanisat 
4.3.23 and 28. Also quoted in this form ad Naresvarapanksa 1:64. 

47.4 li<h« 7 TftdfFT fp fiddilvi Pi P*l d £lokavarttika codanasutra 150cd. Also 
quoted ad Naresvarapanksa 1:64. 

47 1 ] £; Pa 47.1-2 ’ftf’ ;lllP<ni^<d« ] M r 

A^PaPaMaE; ^ IJFrfdFTFF^x^x +IFT+ A,; ^MdHPhdl^UT* P, 
M, 47.2 °far^ dF=d-« ] E; P, 47.4 frTOTvT ] E; f^FT 

T P, 47.5 d-dd^ T * ] E; dd-dd^ c ^ A, 47.5 *FdT5T ] M Y ; FFFdT 
d- AiMiMjE; fd^--- P»; 3FFdT d" P,Pa 47.5 IVddlPT ] MM 
fd- E 47.5 ^fWTddFT] M v P 1 Mi; dPtb^P^d^Td A.PaPaM*; 

E 47.5 dfS^dfT] E; dP^d fd P 3 47.5-6 »W^f T ffd~j E; “Tn^T 
P, 47.6 frrnr] M y M,MaE: ddl>JITF A.P.PaPa 47.7 *PSFft ] P.M.Mr ; 
d- MM TOFTt A,Mr; U ¥Fft P 3 ; Hwmr E 47.7 ^FT ] 

M v AiM a E; »?Tar dfPR- P.PaPa; «VTV rfFT Mf; <TPT Mr 











































































■|HMH TerPTI SpEFPf:—HdlMdUrtdlRdl cTTT^I^TFT' 

^rrrnr tpr, cmfr dicHM<i*r q<r fnrfr ttw: , tfw, sr^r- 9 

-rlRiHy*J|c^T d<4lJ|ld I d'id'ddR fW dTT T^WRTTc^ ^TFrf- 

TnT TT HdRfd M^mldT TOIW ^TTWr <K: I 

3 T^ dT^tTHtcT:, Rhdd : ? 3TcT^ r'qHcqRM<+i<u|Hiqi'-l?ll *jfMrHld: 12 

fid^TT: fM*dU<a , ^icMcd ^rRr 'MnR^^icq < q feTd ^prrfr 
dHr^qMIVIMW: jrfdrfw: I vwl^J^cd «4$icq*i4<r.4 rqi * ;z,T 

frrg: HrT, ^IrHHT HW d^McTT dTT urdHiqqolRq ^ is 

gwr dd-dlfd" t guff sTR^^RWt *jwr fftni II 

TTPTT rlM *. ] 

$d i dVq; ‘^oiii^diT^’ sc^ifcdT pfflXsiH toft mR ir« mP a — is 

[v^.ij Hid NT ] 

dHKI^ HldRT ^H<N^T 

48 ab. HldR t ^T#T] M.PfPfMfE; dMKfT^J Hldldr 'pm^- 

H HcT sfH M y ; cTTTTr^p— M«; 3 , TKT% Rid) nil pTTR^T Pf; dmqi^ 
HldHllHrMlPidT A,P,P 2 P 3 M 2 (M,E give 48abcd here all together) 

47.10 3TcH*tT 0 ) — fT~ 

47.18 3tot||<f.dll4^ Paramoksanirasakarika 2c. 


47.7-8 <‘ ctlc4<^HI<y!W I jMI^H ] A.PjPaM.M,; M v ; - 

-fPrrprRq" Pi; °cqqqdi'iis»nig*il*H E 47.8 qiqiHI ] E; TTVit-qi M 2 47.9 
d l cH’KP j' ITT] M v 'A 1 PiM,M 2 E; pr p 2 p 3 47.9 *TT^r: , dl-d 0 ] 

E; 4 l -°q<u‘ ° P 2 47.11 ?^TFlt ] M y ; 3T E 47.11 »wrf%TtV: ] 

2 ; 414 —npd{T^t P, 47.12 °q>tviHiqn>ii ] E; 0 q><.viiHiqM?il M' A 1 P 3 M 1 

M 2 ; °Rl<MUIIdMH>ir Pi; °<hl fJIIHNIMvll P 2 47.12 : ] M'PiP 2 P 3 

E; pPTcHT: AiM,M 2 47.14 °cq«4q>e| < '4l*' t, i 1 A,P 2 P 3 M,M 2 E; “H^uJc^T- 
«TT M y ; °dT H4<*>4 - cd l ^lH P, 47.15 °qiHH ] E; «4i^H P 2 47.15 
HcT, SUcH- TT ] M y PiP 2 P 3 MiE; fKIrHdT A,M 2 47.15 d^Hdi ] E; del^Mdl 
E 47.16 Hd-d tfH] M v A,P 1 M,M 2 E; P 2 ; P s 47.16 $TFPF- 

fr<HH«V ] M y A,P l M 1 M 2 ; P 2 ; dlH+^r =TT5fr P 2 ; 51 MlV.Mi^qcqqi^il 

E 47.18 $<H lH ‘arsm-"] P 3 M 1 E; d<HlH°HI ,# M y ; S^CTHf 5ETT 0 A,M 2 ; 
g<HlM°q i <f»H°q i 0 Pi; ^TRTH^TT 0 P 2 









































































































vdHlrHd t 4> l 4c^ T dTT cHT mR-H^l^cHfr ^rfV>Jr*TfW- 
^ qd l dldlfcre rPTt sftar:, clf-Hid WPTTr^T: 

3 ^TftTPH" 31M^d I tmnaiKn^Hl Molded 4": I — 


W: I 

4 >i <uif^ T fi r^TTT ^ fw^rr ^nt w: n ^ n 

<t»l ^’JIHI ' l ’ fi r^iTT: <pT: ^NlrMHI' H MdI , Hptuildd^cqi^- 

5 f rfRnf^r^t^Hl u lrdld^ I clR-HfddPfd' Mdl tdHlt-dd: 

ijd <^*\dlddd TTT^rfr nRq^ $ld S^“ ^^4": M-MI-^-npd - 

qTrf^TTf’Tfd' I 

9 * S 444l4c4^4' Mtnc^] 

M-iKrf rf I q<| fr 5FT^T cTT tTq- ^ftTTc’TRt WgJ fftTT: , 

cPnfr q<& > jTl'iic»i T^ulqitfl H ^I'q^rl , T 

48bed. ] M v M£P?PfP?; ^rT rpT A,P,P a P 3 M,M a E (but the readings of M,E are 
reported here from above, where this unit is given in a bloc k with the restof 48ab) 
48c. <h l <u|H4 i rM* Tt ?T ] P?M,; 4,1 (GUlPN^-TT 4 M y ; 4TT W U f^ TT 4 M m ; 
4,KU|H4 lfvT4T * Pf (unmetrical); 4nWP5Trf44TTT ?T Pf ; U M * ; 

t|r4i | tU || fM4,l> 5%° E 48d. iTcTH ] MwPfPfMiMfE; Htfr fuf M r ; I TtT* 

P? 

48.2 °^TTfiTTqfr] M^P.PiPjMiE; °4Tqfc M*' "; ^ifn d A t M a 48.3 

E; om.M a 48.5 4,1 <u|^IH m< 4»1T: ) E; 4,1< vilP44^T T: P 3 48.5 f T: ] 
E; om. M a 48.5 ->^ftTW ] E; «4trW P 3 48.6 rT^TTfa 0 ] E; tT^TTV P» 
48.6 ^ ^rff] M y A,P a P 3 E; “>J4 4x ?t? x eft P,; ^ ^ M| - °^ : 

q^fT Mj 48.7 fTrg^jfmrT] M v ; !pnf? *JWir 4TT44<T A,P,P 3 M a E; ^pHTT 
JTW P44d ~ Pj . prrfr 3f*J*'dl44rr Mj 48.7 STVt ] M v A iPiP 3 P 3 MiE,; ^T T 
MJ C ; M 3 C 48-7 1 M Vp > P:iP:,MlE; AlM * 48.10 ^'4nd ] 

M y PjP 3 MiM 2 E; HlldddT A,; Pm^rfrTT P, 48.10 5FP7J M'A^P 3 P 3 M 3 E; 
5ToTtr ^ P,; f«r Ml 48.10 ■dHlcHI'ft ] M v “AiPiP 3 M a E; 'fllqicHdl M V " M, ; 
'4l4ld T— P a 48.10 44T 4144.19' ] M r A,PiP a M,E; U 4T Pj J < |,&l ^- 

^TW M a 48.11 »^T 44“ ] M y P,M,E; ^*4144^“ A,; *4t 

p^p 3 . o^^idl^iPT 0 M a 48.11 °*8vizi’ll ] A t PiPiMiM a E; °M , 
o ^q5|4 nr— P a 48.11 MUddd ] M v P,Mi; ^fTT^- A,M a ; 44: TH^T 
P a P 3 E 









































































l cK^di, nHiiHq*-«rRTT 
fTHmiHNId I 3Tf^H|J|N^T dTITWcEFr I cRTpT d^N^lRdW, 
ITHIJ14-i|I (dHIJI^4«hrdIcTcST^c^prFT ^d^dTd I cfcft T TTcY 
dHdi: «<jid :, cioificdHitHSiqic^ I d^rd-rA ■^I^H^Idfldl'MI'i 
Yi ^ cm d d HdT, T cdf4dl J l ■HHdl I 
[3.s>3.d 3Hcddlni:] 

Sfr >HH + K>J|HI STPTfT cf^PJcTF^T ^ fd^IHRfd- 
cTcYt HNI^dldlrHH^ sfY d HI I fd dd I fl SH^Tcf, dT dHlcddl 
S^TRfdTrT—dfT TT fT 'dldlcHT SrppTH^Tt S*4H+»I^TTt 
d u lMHd*-ddl*il ^M Md d d P? fd—led d l ^l H dil dMrfi: I 

snrrrrfr sht stYf sfccr i *r^rfY— 

^dldi 'rdaHfdIHl *nT HTTcdn' Pdd^Pd I ?fY I 


12 


15 


18 


21 


48.23 *J4MI -rd 8 H td I "H dTT t-qic-ll Pd-Hd Pd Paramoksanirasakarika 57ab. 


48.12 dTT^f%tdt° ] E; JdTT^rtcfr 0 P; c 48.12 crdTdT 0 ] E; fTTdT 0 
P, 48.12 dHllddHIIdl ] E; dHSIdf-dldd'HTPdt M y 48.13 “dldldHYd - ] 
E; °HT^Yr A, 48.14 ‘"jdd.rdTg ] M^Pf^jPaMiE; 0 M<5rdld A?M 3 ; 

°<J#x rx+cd-+RT A,; °^4ir4l xrix cT P, 48.14 drilfcdgdH 

HJiiddfd ] M y A,P,P 3 P 3 E; dcdfcd'gdM^^ddPci M,; <lcH<jicdgdl - 
4 dlddPd Mj 48.14 rTcft T] E; cRtt =T g - P 3 48.15 “diSIdTg ] 
E; “HW? M, 48.16 'JdflT ] M y A,P,M,M 3 E; 'Jdf#T P 3 ; S' U Pi 

48.16 lidcdddHTT d" cdPddld^Wr I 31 PddId HSc% ] P!; gdfd" 3PPTWT 
d - fddld«Hdl I drfddld Aded M y ; (JdcddTHTT d - cdPddld^d 4-lPddld- 
Ai; ^cdddHIT d" rdfdHPl 3ifdMi J i ^ded P 3 ; U dry Id^dT 
d" cdfddld Vdl I aiPddld^drY P 3 ; ^drdd'dWT d" rd" U dm^dc^ M,; 


l^dcdHdHJT, d" rdfddW^TT I 31"fTHm ^Hed M 3 ; 
3TfdWTTTrY E 48.18-19 HH*d I d p( Td d cd d 



] E; HH-dddldPirdrlHR' 


M, 48.19 dldl'J'dldlrH <* ] M y P,P 3 M,M 3 E; dldl'-rji'ld'RT 0 A,; dHIdld 
41dlrH °P 3 48.19 d HI I Pd dd I d‘-ddlcT ] M y P 3 P 3 M t E; d HI I Td <N+1 ddlrT AiM 3 ; 

dHIlTdddldJ-dld P, 48.20 o gMH*-ddld ] M y AP 3 M,M 3 E; '‘'•ic-inim P,; 
" gdHd l d, P 3 48.21 «TCrT gd’) M y A,P,P 3 P 3 E; «d^T M,; - WTFT gd" M 3 
48.21 ddYdPd — ai l rdd l V I ] E; H%fdrddT7T M y 48.22 dTTT sfHTI 
d&jfdPd ] M y ; 'HT <4 dl lid dwfff A,; °HT TTTT SSRftfdT d-firdf^T P,P 3 E; 
r dllYfd l fd dWPr P 3 ; SHT dtdt FuM,; SHT dldlPHT I d^dfY M 3 






















































































T c%cTPRTT ST I 

[ 3.^.3 TT^T] 

FTfaTcT I far ftf: ? 

y HI U M r4 K141 d': STTT^: #PT TP^f1 
fcTPTT^JT^ — f^PTW ?f?T I T MHIUN^dd , 3TfT f 
fjTWrrsTFPTT T: I TVT TtT I^HKH + 1 l^dTr- 

4ddfa^<td4£4lcMrd^^Hlct , fa ^4^4NHcdl4^l l d HTTTHT- 

ipfrfrri far t scT^TTcTTFrlfacTrT Tfa^mwr, M<H*K<JiHfr 

4dd l 4ddlc*(* 'PTTcT, T 4d-H 1^4-^ led far ^FTTIt 5TWTT- 

^imfal^H I 3PT ^na^ldfdHI %TT: «+>r*av)f%" I —TTTT, 
FHm<fad T3W «hl4rdfal<t ^4T*4)MdKdH-dH I 

48.32 TO ] — P, 48.34 °%^|- ] — P, 

48.27 yHlwiqrqiqiqid - : %T q 14 d Slokavarttika, sunyavada 195cd (editions 

read M d IS : d 14 d). 

48.24 T c^dldd l vT l »><1 *< I ° ] M l 'A,P,P 3 M 1 M 2 Ev I d^dlddl vtl wsld ° P 3 ; T- 
5%cTTTOTT ylttxSl^r 0 E d 48.26 fa ftf: ] M v PiM,E; fai*r I fa A, ; fa 

PjPaM, 48.28 <«SI|Jd^(T^ ] M l 'A,P 1 P3M 3 ; *c*TTT P 2 E; U rTPFTCTT 
M, 48.28 fa M 4 M l *fa ] E; fad4MT 5nTW#M^ 48.28 XHmq- 
^cTcT] M v Mi; MHI u M<id TOT A,P,P 2 M 3 E; HHPM'x cmftTf^PTTx TOT P 3 
48.29 TO ] E; TOT: E 48.29-30 0 HKM4>KU|l4ddl4 0 ] M V 'AJP,P 3 E; °'TTCT- 
H4.KU IT%° Ar(eyeskip); °TTdH+KUII^ddfa 0 P 3 M 2 ; °HiqM<nK«n4nqH ° 
Ikl, 48.30 ofrW 0 ] E; x T-XT Xx T^(?)T 0 P> 48.30 ] 

M v A,P l P 3 M 3 E; °5^T—Mrd^'WT P 3 ; “sfatcTlJMi 48.30 fa *.&qY< l *| » ] 
M V P,P 2 P 3 E; fa*>4dY)dl>+1 0 A^M 3 ; U ^qYYl ° M, 48.31 fa^Tj E; 

<J M, 48.31 MrMtiiMrtltiMRtcd l d ] M 1 'A,P 1 M 2 E; TOT--- *rqiqIfaqfacdI 
p 3 ; ypimiyctmir^ p 3 ; HcddlMfardlcf Mi(eyeskip) 48.31 afaq>i < Ml j 
M v 'P,P 3 M,M 3 E; dfadd 1 U IT AiP 3 48.32 4a'-*nq4~qicqfad ] M r P,P 3 E; 
d^HI^^Irdlfad Ai; 4d HIrH r^ - q-^icqfaq P 3 ; ^ awi l 
Mj; H i i rq far Ma 48.33 ^Py l 4 1 trt ] P 1 P 3 E; Hit’ll 

M V P 2 ; <hill<ir<itl*t l i l WW Ai; +RadlMWfT M,; M IdfadMIM'T Jd 2 
48.34 4 df» 4 )Md l ddMT T ] E; om. M v P,(eyeskip); TOTOTT '■Ki<f.fafati* 4 oird 


’jdfftdWM ' dlddHdH A,M 3 ; dcd>K«i TOT TffafTT^ITtfT ’jq'faiqM t-T TTT- 
5^-cctr p 2 ; cicdil <uj TTT y<ji(nrt-«'6j4Un '^qTtnq'lqt^i dKTPTOT P 3 ; drq>l < u i 
























































































n° 


[V*3.Y ^TrfRT T tfPJcdH ] 

far ^ Mpfairddi <td4cdfal<ti) dr^tK u i TTT y<f>(d : fap>4dlId I ^"TT 36 

^ ^ddcdM ^T^FT I 

i T «M^:| 

4,14^^ , dd^chH , ^R^cdldlcHHI FFT- 39 
I 

[n X .? 3TTcRT T FTTFTT tTg- OT^r: ] 

UHH41 ff UI^HI 4>4dlHH?IHI v£r§ ^HT^-1 F ^TrRT HTT- 42 
cHd tr^“ JJT^fT dd Pd , cTT dFd <.fa Pl^TcT I fl" fa" UT^k%T 

5Tr^rgWFT FH^T ypddmd *c*pfT 5TRFII 

HI I d d d I WI$J<HH-441 Ulf^dlHIMvIHld I *TFcJ -UI^«t.H - 45 

F^Tt dR-HvlIrHld MlflHT^ H7W 3% I 

HIcHHHMUTiS+lddd^d yi^ + l-di^^HH ] 
cTTfWTfnFr, UI$4»M*fi + I =T ^StolcHHUTT- 48 

48.44 Hc^Md^l ] 5T—P, 48.44 TRT ] U M, 48.43-44 *T f^ Ul$+c^d 
XCMdMI ei<j<;i xldHma fc^JWT 5TTTT ] See sections 3.10.3.2 and 3.10.5. 

48.36 fa ^ STtaTcW *|4 c4Ph^ ] P 3 E; om. M y P,(eyeskip); fW ^fPPFTt 
*l<JcdRl<l A,M a ; fw aitolWHi <6l«5r^rn<1 P a ; U TT <fcl4cdRl4l M, 
48.36 dc*Kuj ] E; cTc^TW 0 P, 48.36 STfif^T: ] M y A,P,P 3 M a Ev ; ffw P 3 ; 
SPffa' M, 48.36 fwwidlPd ] M y P,P J M,M 3 E; fFFSlfd AjP 3 48.36-37 ifr- 
TT ^ dddcdN 4>l4cdH ] A,P,P a P 3 M a E; om. M y (eyeskip); ^TT 4ddcdlv) 
4>l4<rdlHfd 5fFJ*'*l M, 48.39 T^IF ^TT^Wfirf^r ] AjM.M,; om. 

M y (eyeskip); T¥tW^W <hl4cdPHPd P 3 P 3 E 48.39 dU'aj'faiH, 3?%?:- 
cdKIcH'di ] M y A|P 3 M 2 ; d^^HpKrdl-ilrmi P,; d4«J<{* Rl^rdldlcHHi 
P a Ev ; 3ifd4cdl U T M,; dTtT^JWT Pd'^cdKIcHdi E D 48.42 UT^T- 

^T] M y PiP 3 P 3 M,E; TT^T 0 A,M a 48.42-43 TTcFT fd I cHH ] M y P,P 3 M,M a E; 
TTc*TT MIcHH A,; TTFT FdlrHH P 3 48.43 cTT cTFT ] M y P 3 E; tTTT U FT 
A,; ddIHI P,M,M a ; TT TOT P a 48.44 IFfcr ] E; HTT P a 48.45 TT- 
5TrTFTTWF^T] A.P^; OT^JTWF^T M y M,E; AlldIH +r+T5TxiTx^T P,; 
J,ll3JdlM?IF4d P a P 3 ; yrgdTTTjTf^T M a 48.46-48 ?fd" I dd<f*>d'<H ] M Vc 
AiPiP a M!M a ; T x ctpfTx (%" dTtpfrdT M y ; Adygei tH P 3 ; Tfa I dgtl i 

E 48.48 ] E; M y 48.48 44UlrH • ] M y P a P 3 M, ; 4^*1 “ 

A,; %T^TTFT° P,; 4^4,1 « M a ; 3<fclcH • E 












































































































HgnH+Mp^Pddl 




51 


54 


57 


UI$«M-d<u4«HHf*d , cfPT cRTP S^lHd dd l fd - 
^TTrWI T ^JlrHIH: ’TTFTT *ifr)4-r) , 

*ft 5 Tt4^ W^T fWT: ? 

[MV*-S Hi- STTrHTT: HiWTW:?) 

v4)dH , *Tf q^lcHH: H^TPT JTT^TcdHH Id d<I*rl I:, cTcFT ^ 
STTi£|*l-d4 y^dlPd I cFnpfT, d4;llrH4d ®TfwWI tf SfT 
ft Hfi4d4d MClcH^TP 444dg^cjddl HTTRT W: I T dl^d - 
HIMd: *TT=Hdd1c^*d I 

T d - cTW 4$1 cd I (g^l 0dd5«!H<acf I <TT, W 4dlcHI-d- 
^»T: WIrHIr^l*-dHd^41 ^dl^d4d JjftcT:, d^T 


48.53 imSpdHdrd’M-dl: ] JJfijT— J tTRT A, 48.55-62 HTHi" Hd": • • • HIHdM 
t*q I <?H q d^ ] HTHTRT t-q ICHqd^ PJ C . Half of the missing text (up to TTFTT) has then 
been squeezed in between two lines in PJ C ). 48.57-58 cldlrHI-d^*^: ] — Ai 

48.51 Testimonium in Jnanaprakasa’s Pauskaravrtti, IFP T. 110, pp. 857-8: HTR7T 
<IH4>u<i«ai?Mld I WlrHfM<5d 5JH=q- f^T^T ffr I 

48.56 -57 d" dM|5ldHIM<l: fl*-ddd'1rytiH See 48.42. 


48.50 5JTcHPT: ° ] M y A,P 2 M 2 ; §JlcHH • P,; HT- 

«i<d ° P 3 ; SJIcHHI Hd4<H ® M,; ^JIcHM : E 48.50 'TTFTT 

d<6l4-4 ] M y P 2 P 3 ; TT— : A,; 'TTFTT U ^ Mi; TTHTT P,M 2 

E d ; TTFTT E v 48.50-51 Hi'fH Hijldl ° ] E; HiTT 

E 48.51 ®H%^] E; ®h4<{^ E v 48.53-54 HtH - ^ ] 

M y P,P 2 P 3 M,M 2 ; HcT H- ^ ^ m^M^T A,; dcH^ ^ E 

48.54 Uf5l«4rnrd ] P 3 ; Op^d'lPd M y P 3 ; llP^'d'lPd Ai; Jjifl^dlPd P,Mj; 

y^vj-dlTd M 3 E 48.54 ] E; d4$HcH^ U M 2 48.55 'TTTcH"- 

«fT ] M y P,P 2 P 3 M,M 2 ; TtT~ A,; E 48.55 dg^lcjddl ] 

M y P 2 P 3 E; Mi; —*ld<i y i Ai; 4<i^ari i PiM 2 

48.55 HcT: ] M y A l PrP 3 P 3 M,M 2 ; *T: E D ; om. E v 48.57 rTH^T ] A,P 2 P 3 M 2 E; 

HPTT: M y ; — Pf c ; M, 48.58 ] A,P 2 P 3 E; H9TT- 

cHIc^-dlP-dd Vp) M y M 2 ; HrHIrd rdF^d^' PJ°; HlrMIrd-dlHP-dd^ M, 
48.58 ] P 3 ; ®H-ddTcr IT^T A t PJ c E; ®HdTRT I VT^T P 2 ; °H^T- 

THT^T M y M 2 ; ®*TdW M, 48.58 ] E; JJiFldlfl M, 





































































































M <lcHH: TTFTC fHvTT: «(^Ml«H HT- 

Snf^FrT I 

3frf tt^" hi^A^: , Atfi<i*Ad HTTRTdT <-ql ch qa 

Hilr^dW^c^Pdfl^ldAdl^MHIcr I 

[ 3 .^.*.* q - HtTF^TRT Ht^JT] 

i|<JqM^*T ^ IrHT , ^fqq i«iqn ^TiqMl^qAcqilqla I HtTF^- 

?TTcT Ur«HIcHdIH , 3TfT ^q <1rqia HtTRcT H t'JiqsJ I 

cTPTTfr f^ 5T ddlVur rrT ^t^W^TcT I f 

H^M«r4A3fcT H l 'MPniui^rMdT I 

[l.^.vt.^ qqTfr*PJ , TTf%': KM'-Hc! ] 

^r dHIM^ I H T^ f|gf^lMdlrMdlMlrMH t ^ ^fcrA^^M^Pcf: ? 3TT- 


48.62-63 H I cH 'qq ; TZT° ] — A, 48.66 ] ^T—-qPT A, 


60 


63 


66 


69 


48.59 MilcHM': ] AiP 3 ; M<.Icmi: M^Mi; 'TTRT— P? c '. ^ - rH ' 1: p » » H ^ 1 - 
cqq-: MiE 48.59 fWT: ] NTA.PsM^E; lw» P 2 48.59 
^>i=qr ] M y P 2 P 3 M,M 2 E; '•faP^TT— A, 48.59 qri*iMitrH M y M,M 2 E; --#- 
MHlHq A,; P 2 ; 4<3HMIfrHWd Ps 48.60 f^TPT ] A,M,M 2 E; 

faqq- M y P 3 ; %(?)^PrT P 2 48.62 ] M y A, MiM 2 ; 

®£|aH-JH| dT ST^TTgcPTT P 2 P 2 ; “A’T:, T I TT^T^TT^rPTT E 48.62 

qmqpr] M y P 2 P 3 M a E; “^^qpmrqrcr A,; qTcT Pdeyeskip); °1^H MmHI- 
qTcT Mi 48.63 “Uicq-dldfl ° ] M y P 2 P 3 ; •'Acqulsd * AiE; “Hlcq'nf'i^l ° 
p,;' ° M1 cq <-q *-d Pd ?T ° M,; •fT^+?q‘+ ? ?rfW 0 M 3 48.63 
E; ° d^4 l+q~+ d^H l d Mi 48.65 qq)<H ° ] M y AiPiP3MiM 2 E D ; q*dq ° Pi\ 
q<)qq ° E v 48.65 WriqMpqdrqiRjrd' ] PiPS c MiM 2 E; <i ni i pq n eg i Pq Pd 
M y P5 c ; WriqHlf^qdrqinsRr Ai; wqMiiPqdrqiH! P 2 48.65 %*T ] 

Mi 48.65-66 qdI-4qITT ] M y PiP 2 P 3 E; «rqi'gqi<\ AiM 2 ; <i n i »q q i fq In 
M, 48.66 fd^qflTdltf ] E; t-q^nrqi^d M, 48.67 fir T ] M y AiPiM,E; 
T P 2 P 3 ; fiPST 0 M 2 48.67 mufr l lff ] E; Wc^FTtW P 2 48.67 
oqrr ] E; qddPqqSi«q Ai 48.67 fir if ] M y P t P 2 P3MiM 2 ; Ai; 3TpT ^ 

E 48.68 fr^mrq^fq - ] A,P 2 P3M,M 2 ; FT^T drqddTd M y E; 

%f?r P, 48.68 ofqqpqgrqcTT ] A,PrPaP»M,M 2 E v ; 'fqqPHT^qt M y ; °fir- 
TPJTx “ x ^^q qr Pi 48.70 fl^MiqdlrHHIHIrHdT ^ ] M y ; tfihlH’llcMii ^ 
A,P 3 M,M 2 E; «?MIHIcHdr¥ P,P 3 
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pi-mdyPrl<F m iphHI WT? t)lI m ("h h 14 ri l ("h (d ^T> dfl| ddl - 

^^4y<vt ^T U*fr ^RblddJM'W | T %^TF^Tf^^T^' 

%: , sr &l i p{VI^HH^^MIrq % S<arfir^- xmI*i*&: , HM^iPHVr- 
5-THT y^Rc^HH^ TfT I ^^W- 

tifg- s ^llrH ~HT , mcmiPhH" I 

^ l f)P?|c|Vlld VlMlcH«f t MC^i^qi^MrqiTiHI ^TdTRTt S'-M fa *i '’i id I 

[V?3-*-V$ ^TRT 

HhR tT ffa^d lHT Mdc^HI-^r - I ^ccqisripTi«i«5^MitidMi 

y^vHlfr 1 HT ^ Vdl'HT 'MCcqi^riPd:, 3TfT c[ I 

[34VK-V3 ] 

d ^HK^ T mgaP PT, 3T^t S^T: I m?PT ^ HFTF^t^ I 

48.76 1 P 3 48.76 ] -TT P, 


48.74 ^TST^tfi^T See 48.39-63. 

48.70-71 3^4^^ ] A.PsM.M^; 

3TR*PTT ::rr M r ; «P<!ciUM4M'x rfkx f1%TTr*m^TfHTfr P,; ^'<;cH<6- 
^Tjf^TI^xrfT P,; 

c*HT 1 E; ^Tc*rPT+r+ Pi 48.71 ffTpT rq-m^nifHRT ] E; HfT 

M, 48.71-72 ] A.P^M,; HtTT^TC*_M>'S 

jjfr Pl; Mi; E 48.72 ^ JOTT ] S; <^ *T *$T 

M, 48.72 <{r?6rH4JH-Fq-] E; ylmPk* E 48.72 ] ■ 

AiPjMjE; ^4.M^PHH-M^T ^ffUP,; P, ; ^«m> 4<4x^PTx 

+ fjr + ^TUrW M, 48.73 3T«ir<JVI®4HHHT.^4kH4. ] M y ; 

^MIrK % A.PjPjPsMjE; M, 48.73 °'^ vrq ' ]^\ 

o^+fir+M- P, 48.74 5^T° ] Mi; *1%’ S 48.7 4 9 6.nl*. ° ] M ; 

^To E 48.75 ] M'A.E; of^l ^K^ P,; °^ T~ 

^x^xt^r^rp,; •f^H^r^P.M,; M , 

48.75 MdV I ^^ T] M v PiE; A,P a PaM,; ^ M, 48 .76 ftW»4».K_ 

^WTt] M*A,P,P,P,B; ru fa^ l failM T^M,; 

M, 48.78 Ht^TTT] M v A,PrP2P3M,M J ; P?'E 48.78 *7^ ] E, J 

M, 48.79 T ^ ] A.P^sM.M, ; ^ T ^dTTT M v ;^ *KT- P,; 

^U=rE 48.79 ^:]E;^ A, 48.81 ^ ] MWsM.E; 




















































































dd+MdirdH'-MH |f: — ?pnwfr W?T 5W3PT*rftftr I WW T cPT- 
TOT H^r, W TOT fir 3T Md^r<: I TrfT dc+lif 4><Ul«fl ctfF, 
'FT'trrwr trnf7%%T ff^rre^rra; i m c*nTw sn# sjc^ttot ^t- 84 
^TT f^TTfWt sfr ^Fffr ^T H^Tfff^r:, *fr 5^r 
T^TPT I H" ^ ^«^«m t'j|cq«r><rH'l STHqld , dVTfSx^TcT I 'qcqmq i - 
fcf ff f^Tf^RT^fr, cf^T%f ^ Shifty cTr^rcff ^ 87 

^qH^^y^r^i^rqiRiHIHNRHr^Rrd PnfW^T^TOfP: I 
rfTO^TPTT% SfT ?TOTT: I 3TcT 

rTT ffa + K 3THT ‘f^TTO^: UHM'dldlq: ’ ^fd - 1 dTfWPT 90 

d H MI Pm ^ 'dlldRId I 

48.82-83 5T ^WT ] U M, 48.87 f^ ] <>fc—P 2 ; »|T— P 3 

48.89 °!ff% 0 ] — P, 48.89 *rq<)M : ] ?fif 3T U T: M, 

48.90 PfiqqicHd : d d M'd I d 1 q : Sadyojyotih’s vrtti on Svayanibhuvnsutra.sa.hgra.ha 
1:2, p. 5, line 4. 


48.82 ] M y ; °fH7TWJR%-E 48.82 •Wspmtft'] M y A,PrM,M a ; 

°qHMlfd PrPaE; P 2 48.83 fit 3T ] P 2 P 3 E; ^ 

WdfPi: M y ; f*T +5T+ dldfP<: A,; T MdfP^: 

Pi; fit T qdfP&: M,; f%T dlfPi: M 3 48.83 TOldt cTf- 

t] M y A?P,P 2 P 3 M,E; di^ldl <Tft A?'; *14 Id) cTfSt M 2 48.84 TOTWT ] 
M y A,P 3 M,E; TOTFlt P,M a 48.84 ff^faww ] conj. Isaacson ; °3" 

qdfq^qcqid M v A,M 1 M a E; »T trciPrrqVNId P,; •? qdlPnq (7T ?J e ) c*T— 
P 2 ; °?r Mdirq'iqrqid P 3 48.84 7TT r^FPT] conj. Sanderson; TTFq- f^T E 
48.84 ^Tlf] E; *TPT E v (damaged type?) 48.84-85 dl-Md f^Rjt ] 
M y P,P 2 P 3 M a ; »foTfWt A,; °T ^|-t|^|-MR-H^i!ld> M,; -T ^ ftr- 
5«Pld'( E 48.85 ^T] PfM,; M y ; A,PrP»M 2 ; |'(?) 5 lT P; c ; 

P; c ; ^TE 48.85 d^dlfffd: ] E; H«NYfffd: M y “ c 48.86 5P^- 
f?T] M y P,P a P 3 M,; d^T A,M a E 48.87 *udlPdf dc*|£ff ] M y P 1 M,M a E; 
om. Ai; *u<Jlf<idc*l<4f P 2 P 3 48.87 TOlftf ] M y P,P 2 P 3 M,E; di^dlPdf 
AjM a 48.89 dT^F^TPTT%] M y AiMiM 2 E D ; ddqii^qiHi^ P 1 ; dqi'qqidiq 
P 2 ; ddMdlHN P 3 ; dd-ddl-ddldN E v 48.89-90 3TrT tTT ] E; 3TcT 
M y 48.90 fjfld *U I cHd : dHH>dld1q: ] A,P l P 2 P 3 M 2 E; f5T^JTr*TTT: ?PTTT- 
'dld'lqi M y ; PsiN I rH Id HH H Id ) dl d M, 48.91 '41 Hi Pi fd ] E; fwf?T: 
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H$<IH*U<sr«HfV<Tr 

^ ^I^V<4H^yi§JlrHHt SW ^ vfK[ TH^FT? 
fift| n <-^ | (cM d £ <fd y «h^f u l <l4" 3 mi , 5* < 4hR^i<.*ii^ u I ^ - 

^#, T ^cr: I ‘^T ^dJIcmifd - : ’ I lf?T <i4*iiq^jH I 

[\.#.\ tfKTTT sfT 5^: TTT^f^tT:] 

fcV sfr dOulWMI fff^T 

qrpjf^rr am: i 

3^4 1 ^ sfr ^HI$4>KlfcHqdlR^: 'jq'Tf^al: MTd lttiHI: l 3TT- 
57%^ H)HI'TT <M<Jh W: ’ 

[*.** fa^T: Mf H IcH Hf] 

5TRt T^H<4 : M<HIrMf^T’ TST MfdfttiHPd I 

[3^*? HlTRT h : ] 

48.95-97 ^F^cT: I *TTTg': ••• %cRtTKPT 0 ] 57^ U ° M, 48.97 cT- 

rM I PH T ] After this word, Ai’s testimony breaks off, for folios 204-5 are missing. 


48.103 fdHtf: M <H Ir+lPf Paramoksanirasakarika 2b. 


48.93 HT?7W3TXn^nr*Pff ] M y A,P,P a P:>E; U •f t Mj; fTTyTTRW- 

UTfjJT 3UrM«iY M a 48.93 y ) AiPiP a PsM a Ev; M y MiE D 48.94 

° ^ i r<4<&<P^<Mfr T] A 1 P| C PaMi; M y ; •^T^T- 

fcxyx «gfi<r<i>u> frr P,; » i | qc<ir<«$<r«H»fr r P a ; «vm^Tfid^fTfV^>r 
M a ; E 48.94 °5KHI^r ] coiy. ; °^TT*TT%W A,P a P a M a 

E; °4I M y Pi; # *>i tMi^l Mi 48.95 »lfd 'Tr^T^ T rf?T: ] M y PiP a Ev; 

%ffT fl l rH^lltK AiPj; ^fir SJIcHilfaT M a ; %f?T ^Iry.^lTdr E D 
48.97 “fa gfw] £; fsrgfw- M, 48.97-98 JT: ’TTTff%TtT ] M v P,Mr; 

P,M a E; r P a ; ^T:x ^Tx +T7T+ff% : 5tT: 

48.100 M y P,P a P a M a E; U ^ M t 48.100 ] c ° n J- < 

DTTt° M y P,M,M a E; TPJTT^* P a P a 48.103 HtiiciTH ’ ff?T W) M^PjMaE; 
H IHIrH-f lfTT Pi; r rMIrH-ftffT TST P a ; M<.*iirH U W: +*T+ M, 


3 2^ 

I *- » 













































































<JHi^Mrqtirtif<5,^i^ M irnH : I 
vdHKF t ^ y IJ c( Rh c| ^H3T II II 

M<HlrHHl ^FrTFT^ I cTlWf- 

TKFT HIHHI M PdZId IH Pm aTT^^W dr^HNlpH'JpTt: 'pT: ^ <1 ~ 

ff%lTr^Pp: I 3 

[3.?*.*.* a^pft HlHKIH+KUIr^H ] 

pdlM^^d l -rl^ l l FT fIMWKI PKIrHdT 3HTcit sP^^JiPihRt- 
d^dm^cH TT <H^cdm<-^d , st- e 

at^c%T ? ?fd*l 

^VHflcddl 5TW:?1 

3^T7f-—^PMHflcddT cPF^T ^RTcf: ? fatTSTW 3T MrM*j^rl ? 9 

(^.?«. .? 3T^tVT^r^TcT] 

3TW: — gf pj^cdfr r HcWSTW I r^HMI^il^ffl-SIdl , ^IW- 
*% T ^NTr’T^T W 3 % I aTFJ: — 12 

49abcd. ] M^PfPfMiMfE; dHlSMcqdRiP&'Ui'Tl Htdlcnd $ld M v ; tf'-HSi - 
H^W^PlPd P,P a P 3 ; dMKHrd ^fHf^frfd" M, (MiE give cd here immediately 
after 49ab) 49a. -dHl<;iirq ° ] M v PiP a P 3 PfPfMiMfE; TTKPT U T 0 M« ; 3"- 

M l <dr? ° Pf; ddldlHcd M a 49c. 3MTCT%] Mf,P?PfPfM,E ; JMitii ° Mf 
49 d. UndpHd^HH; ] PfM,E; ST MUdPvMcId M£; 5TT U P^dH Pf ; 

^ MIJdPddrl - H ' Pf; yidPvH^HH Mf 

49.5 <J^f° ] 3"—jf° Pi 49.6 °<hK«Mdd' ] °<t>i «.«!— Pi 49.9 Hc^PJ- 

] *r U P 3 49.11 dddNTS'ZT 0 ] ?PPfT— aZT° P,; rTTmdT—ST° 

P 3 

49.1 °c3‘ *UHIcM3t ] M r PiP 3 M,M a E; '■cddlcdil P a 49.2 tfldldi afT- 
ZMIHpl ] conj .; HldHI*JdPi£i'ii*iPi M 1 ’P 3 M a E; tfldMiHdPflZMiMp 1 ! Pi; 
HlHHiyMldZ—PTfT P a ; HldMIMy PqaiiiHpH Ml 49.2-3 T?Tpf%fTc3p}‘: ] 
M v P,PJ c P 3 M a E; TTTTpf%ftcac*}': PJ e ; Mti'jcd'}': Mi 49.5-6 ° Pq •y i Pq H Td - 
rT° ] M r PiP a MiM a E; PddPfld ° P 3 49.9 ^Hdcddl ] M y P a P 3 M,M a E; ^»PT 
flKIdl P, 49.11-12 3" dtMIcHdiT ] M Vc PiP a P 3 M,; x^x T 

?T M l cH4il M v ; ? M«h l cHd> l M a ; ^mTFff T dl^lTcM-M E D ; dtmTfT 

T dl^JlcHd.1 E v 



























































































*V» 


T^OT T fTftW irg- rTcT II ff^T I 

[3 .3 .» girf ^ ^TTTT TT%^T %f?T fVdV: ?] 

^ ^ HllcT H o<(a«('&'U'iMnj; ^T f%Tt>C: ? cPTT flT ft'- 

HTTT: I #^TTT3T*TTW:, Tt TTf^TT %cTTWT 

^P^hi^ w h^tsftwt ^rat frgfw, trftr^TPTTfr i 

3T^lT% f 3HTW flrllTT^T HTHTTRT HtT- 

h^Rt ^; srsn^crt t c^r^rgf^cr w: i 

fa^TTm^TcT] 

Hind er I H<R^I-T T H^VT qiTTrj^TcPTT Fjrlld JirM^adi PM Rr- 
^)l <p4rJH^I'Wc<l Kdt-fjc^T f-d a d d Td <y I ^ h c^ H I ^dPd ^H«udH * H 
PT H 3cT: I d^HHIdddl dSJ'l- 

49.17 HrTT *Pjf*rTT ] -fWTT 49.22 ° d <; Pi <u i H H ] P, 

49.13 W *T^r 5f Hf^racT ^ cTcT Source unknown. 

49.13 'T^T %^T ••• TTftlmT *Td ] om. Pa(eyeskip)49.13 *iP q ^d 1 

1 PjMjMj ; W f^TT <^T ^ M r (unmetrical); H%^PT ^ dfcp-f P,; HlT - 
^ mf E(unmetrical) 49.15-16 TJ ^ ^ ^ ^TrT' • ■'i&W ^TT ] 
M v P,P 3 M,M, ; om. E 49.15 WTrT ] M y Pii THTt^ - 

^TTfr Pl ; pvm MR«Rn^<.-m fr m,m 3 4 9.15-ie rgN^ ^rei ^rt: ] 
M V; falddHU i q T: P,; faf^TFT^TMTT: P s ; Ww^TT^rnTT: M,; N*W- 
KT^r: Mj 49.17 H7TT] M y PaPaMrE; - P.; om. Mt c ; Ma 49.17 

«TW] M-P.MaE; fr(?) - T P*; P - U . 

49.18 HtIT™*] M V P|PaP»MjMa i H^T^T E 49.18 ^TTW ) M ■ P.P. 
M.M,E : ^Tt^PTT^Pri- Pa 49.19 *T cq^f^T ] M y PaPaMaE ; T ftr*Ti*jNd^ 
P./ r^r^ TM, 49.21 ° <l l cM«6dd TfT ) M y P,PaPaMaE; «<JlcHd*nfT M, 
49 22 23 ^rd^UMH^^i r^ m :] conj.; H ^miWHl^sJT^T: 
M r. M r-l»M«I I MM^rjiHir4 g P n- P.Pa! P >J 

MmiWH^McdM4 i r4<J I O T M,; ^ * ^n*H * H^q iTm^ Id I Maj; tdlu^ ir- 

OT7% <?TZ R<u.^ih e d; t ^*^*^* 

^ 1 p4<JI^ rr: f^rRT: Ev 49.23 TNir ngt^^ ] 

M v P,M,MaE; ?tMlcM4.4 f^jT^ P 3 ; Pa 49.23 

<rrrm] M y P,PaPaM,Mj; d^dXdHididl E 












































































FRH cTVTrrrr I ^nTW^TT <ri tiTii^iM^Ma l 24 

[ 3 .{*. 3.34 ^TPrrmv, d hnihimJ 

cnr ^tt: j^nrfwrR^r: y h i« jiR: i *rir ^ i<jih f^<j r- 

HfHKI^il'tid^l MTdHI^r^'f Wdldfa W'wj^H , far- 27 

dcTTwr httt 3t^tt: ^farrrr: i t ptt- 

un<y <itfr t Tywtfar, ^Trnrn^F^ drfd i 

[Vt*-3-V* WT trg- gwr:] 30 

faRTTfafJT?r^Tc%T ^ HTTRT df^W: *T?FTt *p*T:, cT«rfV*'*T*r- 
<+.y H l<J| | HT%^T cTW -MMMIHcdM , T cd fl d I Id ^ *far HT^TKT- 
dfadKU) ST[tP: d^K: fcT:, <fa|<J* 3 «njfiHMIffHITRW- 33 

49.24 Ri^ d"V icqn ] fdif—V icqd P, 49.31 ardiddT 0 ] d—dT° Pi 


49.28-29 d SJT WPJftTTTTVt d TSddtfd Yaska’s Nirukta 1.16. 


49.23-24 dSJ4fdm<^H ] M y PrPaP 3 M,M 2 Ev; d'SKWPTx ::x ^>r%T P,; 
<i£<4q^n<»>c^'t E d 49.24 dVTTdd] M yc P 2 P 3 MiM 2 E; xdx dVTcdd M y ; 
—dTcddP, 49.24 ^<H«Td4.K«i ddMN+fdPd ] P,E; 4dl<H«d d>TWddT- 
TTV4>rHfd M y ; «Hfrd4>KU | — ddM I M4>PHPd P 2 ; ITT drddnTdd ddMIddT- 
fdfd P 3 ; ^<Hd«4ilY«i d d Id N+Ph Id %d d M,; 44Hdrd<6<d ddMIM+Pdfd 
M 2 49.26 dd Pd d K: ] P,P 2 P 3 M 2 E; dT d fddTT: M y M, 49.26 fdTSrfddT- 
fddT: ] PiM,; JdT: M(dHlrMd'd«6: M y ; ^6M«PdHlrH4 > 0 P 2 ; ^6S«fddl'il<*i' 
P 3 ; 'p^yPdd'M^^: M,; 'JwrfddTcddTddr: E 49.26 ^>!?dMHIu|H (d<J I 0 ] 
M y PiP 2 P 3 M 2 E ; sfTSIT 0 M, 49.27 °dTd«frjTrd; ] M y P,P 3 M 3 E; °dT- 

dcwj - ^ P 2 ; M, 49.28 *y<.l4H ] M v P 3 M,M; < =E; ddilS P,; 

°T— P 2 ; °'TTfa’ M; c 49.28 ^d %d dTdT ] P,P 3 M,M 2 ; ^d ^dMdl M y ; 
Td d*1 HTd P 2 ; dd d d IHI d I E; %d d Midi conj. Sanderson 49.28 d ^T ] 
M y P 3 M,M 2 E; ~P,; dlljjT P 3 49.29 ‘■d^ft] M y P 3 M,M 3 E v ; 0 d^dt P,E D 
49.29 SdTnmV^ ] M y P,P 2 M,M 2 E; JWTTdg- P 3 49.31 °cdd d dTdT- 
dT] M y E; »f%d-HTTTdT P,M,M 2 ; °fa^T HTdTdT P 2 P 3 49.32 cdddTfddd ] 
M y P,P 3 P 3 E; cddTd l PHqq M,M 2 49.32-33 dNf4HNPddK«l ] M y P,P 2 P 3 
Mi; did: I HHIdfddl^d M 2 ; dTdcddTdfddT^d E D ; dmddTdfddTtd E v 
49.33 Spfrh ] conj. ; 5nj%: M y P,MiM 2 E; 5PJ% P 2 P 3 49.33 dT^ dfadT* 
T: fd: ] M y P,P 3 P 3 MiE; dT^ dfadTT: $d: M 2 49.33 d!6<4t4Jd|jfiyIHI • ] 
M yc P,P 2 P 3 M,M 2 ; dVN^AdlJf l yM I » M y * c ; dKMH^d J^IMI • E 






































































*T£Tr*rerafaTf^TT 


m 


[3.^.3.3.3 dMMIHpqqi^rd iilt-d] 

q- f^Trfa^FSTC'Tr^T HTTRT, ^ sTR^T^T ^ f^RT^W fV- 
^iRdc^ l RR r *TTcfP sfr chiHUciMH I 


[3 .**.^ ^rt: d4«£T^vr] 

5TRT Hc*FT, 3FTr^TF^ ^3T ff^T—%^hrf?TTr^c^'- 
^Tfq- 5RTWcW—^TcT: I , ym<JM^K* 

^PddHMHUT f r Hc*lW Hr^TfFr^rf^^:, 
•dlPdd^dcdK^d^ I aT^dl^fT ^Iddl'NI^ticsi'^’®^ I *T- 
<}dH^M I UMlRr^A Tt d^H-lcdR^ ^ SRFTTRt =T- 

WJoJFT, T ^JTTr^r 5TRW 3"^ Itjdsl H P*R H^fd - W: I 5TRWRTT 

cR M <Hl^cit S^t SK^dPd I ^rf*Tc$Fr? ^^dfdHNI^ - 


49.44 5RR ] — P 2 

49.33-34 *wf?TW%<r] P,P 3 M,E; "WfTR^T M y P 2 ; M a 

49.34 fa^TRftf^ ] M y ; fwfRRT° P,P 2 P 3 M,M 2 E 49.36 f^TT^TW- 
M y P,P 2 P 3 M,M 2 ; P^KpRj Jdmrqdd E 49.36'jf ] M y PiP 3 M,M 2 E; 
'J#° P 2 49.37 IHdcMrR ] M y P 2 P 3 E; r*nTc*r~ Pi; ^TT HcRT M,; 
d^lHflrM M 2 49.39 -T^Tfr ] P 2 P 3 MiM 2 E v ; 'll* 1 ’I’J.w M y ; + - + Pi; 

49.39 aRRTTR ffa) P,P 2 PrMiM 2 E; 3RRT 
M y ; +3T+Hrm^ ?f?T P 3 49.39-40 “qicddlPM ] M y P 2 P 3 MiM 2 E; Hd - 
STTT P, 49.40 yd l uidTdl^ ] M y P 2 P 3 M 2 ; STrUMcdK* J 3 ,; MiE 

49.41-42 ° y ■M ^41 Hi ti I Hi <h *^=1 *1 I ° ] M y PiM 2 E; ® H *-4 MI Hi ?tm I Piq^ 'ird I ° 

P 2 ; ° MHmP<W ^T-H^Hcdl ° P 3 ; °yH^I<a«MPd«»'*)<4r4l ° M,^ 49.42 , J- 
Pdd l ^l^cy i ^d^-T r ] M y ; ^Pd41<NI —<T—c^-dd P,; 
cd l ^ldrd d-^M-d P 2 ; ^rddl'WI«^_yrMI-M^r‘j«4'^ P 3 ; ^ Pa qiqiMi^-q tir'd - 

Mi; ^rddl'NI'^c^Mdc^^' M 2 ; E 

49.44 gTTTW T ^l l ^dsHHp T? ] M y P,P 2 E; cRqqcisiMpid Ps ^hiji - 

q-^ m i ^dsIH R Mi; 5FTTW q^ltjx *Tx dcq$tM(Hd M 2 49.45 ^ I «kM n Hi - 
HTTTVT%] PiP 2 P 3 Mi c M 2 E ; *mPT3rftR*TTx HTx ^ M y ; ^^T^+^+RTTVFr 
M, 49.45 ^fNfr ] M y P 2 P 3 M,M 2 E v ; Iff^T P,E d 49.45 ] 

M y PiP 2 M,M 2 E; flt-Ml^dR ftffij: P 3 49.46 dTT M^Hi^d'l ]^M,; M<. *ii4cf t 
M y P,PrP 3 M 2 E; M<Hlr^dT (qnPq'yi *-i MHiuiiP<;<*-iq<3i < ?(ci %5T*T^qiq) 
P; c 49.46 5^r%%f7T] M y PiP 2 M,M 2 E; S*=c^%fa" P 3 
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?T cTRtf^r ^ 3 T MMlu il fi r, ^dTHd^Hcdl cr I 

q<S^ddUH I <$dl SWfWTTW ^ SRTWTfwiWfTT 5 % %cT I M"g 
^T t^w Pd^ l 4 fr I MHluiMIHdc^cdl^n sfa fawT *FTT: fcT: I 
^MHI'JId^a tldddd 37 PWT S'-M^icMcq I - 

cddl MWt ^" 3 T^: *TTg gftrfw: n 511 i frd ('♦T: I 

d'dPd<Jl^m | Ji|Pf ^ddl-WlPd Pqqj'lHl^Hdl-MdPn I ^ g^T- 
Jif'lpqqydl< 4 >g' ci Td' I MMl'JlMidMrqH tt 4 Ad*-Mdiii'xqgrqd I *T- 
c*Tc% 3 T |cTW qr Hc*T ^fd“ T ^Pddl STTr^T H^TSTTBTT ^Pd I 
vRT: 

T ^ «-dfiPdPcH<&Hdff, 3 P-H id^cdK , I <-dMMddH ^ T- 

49.50 S’-^TOcMrdld ] 9T^T—TMrqid P 3 49.53 nqHi'rqq 0 ] >T U f Mi 

49.56 -65 Testimonium (quotation from Jnanaprakasa’s Sivajnanabodhavrtti, pp. 77- 

49 . 46-47 °HPTO^T] M y P,P 3 M,M 2 E; 0 MT^T P 3 49.4 7 fli-f lTd ^ WT- 
0 | 7 f=r ] M y P t P 2 P 3 E; WTcqMMluilPM M 2 ; rTPTf U m I Pi M, 49. 47 mHI- 

u i MMqoqqffW : ] M y P 2 P 3 E; WT% P,; MHi«iAM«H 4 rW^: M,; 

MM i mAq x *Tx M 3 49.48 °« RfT S<tH pqqjl ° ] M y P 2 P 3 M,M 2 E; 

d~ 1 *-HPd<J I ° Pi 49 . 48-49 5 pJ *T tJ^TT fWPt% ] M yc M,E; Mg W *^MPT x^Tx 
fRr# M y ; * K tT^pr f^T# P,P 3 P 3 M 3 49 . 49-50 TRPJWPTWSTTOljtT 
5 fr Ph^M) HW: JkT: I srSRPTW ] M y ; hhi u ii i m ticqq'iqiPi W: 

^rf: yymuM*a p, ; jrrorRT aTTOTOTOWt rq Pi SI m) Mqd : fRT: 3 TWPWST P 3 ; 
MM i mH I HfrMcdR ' d ' fT Ph«M> MW: frf: arsrWTW P 3 ; nwi-ii jt- 3 T+H^T- 
rW Prwt TO: aprwrw M,; MHimiHIHMrqrqR Ml Sp T Pi^mI MW : I 
<pT: U HI «l d 7 f M a ; HHi u n*ii*itirqrqi^il Sfr fTTPTf MWt 5 VPTT I '-'Pd E 

49.51 TOitMRt] M y P,PrM 3 E; W -MT^" P 3 ; WtHT+^t+ P 3 ; Ht MPTt M, 

49.51 TOg gprrfw: WraTMMr: ] M y PiP 3 P 3 ; #T¥fw: WmTpT u 

M,; TOf fwfw: WTTnMM - : M y E 49.52 wdWTWPnrfr ] M y P.P 3 P 3 M 3 

E ; u adwTwrwfr m, 49.52 f^frrPTgtrF^fd' ] M y PiE; R^frrpjww 
p, ; fg^frrnpjw^T p 3 m 2 ; f^itwpjtrr^rftPr w, W M t 49.53 °H dix- 

^i^W] M y PiP 3 P 3 MiE; “WRPJ^W M 2 49.54-57 l^TTar-• 'TO^WTfMvT 
IT^- Mch l V I H ] M y P,P 3 P 3 M,M 3 ; 1?TW tpT n<t>i¥id E(eyeskip) 49.54 twan^- 
PPT ?f?r 1 PjMiMj ; ^dM«T i^qmcM ?PT M y Pi; I^T ^ «<-q ?f?T P 3 ; 5WST 
tTg- E 49.56 KdPdPrM^Md^, 3T-Mt^<Jrdl<i ] P 2 P 3 M 3 ; ^TqPrM•Ji.'iqrrq m - 
^17 M y P,; a<MH<Jrd T? M, 49.56 SpTI eq^^q^M ] 

p 3 j q^rdrWfi^W M y M 3 ; ^rfw ?W WW P,; a^fW PTTOTW p 3 ; 
^ITOWWW M, 
















































































































TOT * T; ^ Pm ^ **iw' 

nf* : ^rafir i «n* fir ^iftf^ " M ^:"^ ^ 

^*fr» , ^ ift-.feKK, «wt !!' 

Mwtmfir, vr^m**™* m <ro*r ansrfer s*r <*n 

49.61 'fa’RdW ) “fir—Pa 

sSSSA-js: 

jt <nr «rf^r: > >JT^mfT wain^R 

49.59-60 H^R «T* T ^r ^r Source unknown. See note to the 
translation. 

Mj; uf Mi M.»TWOTmiCTi^-.y«Tl ■;„„„ ”ZZ*L 

49.58*^1 

TO%, P.P.M.M.E, M jtTSiS?f4 ppm, T *1 

M'P.M.E; -*£*+* ji ^ ’ .^ra^ra- ft* wra e„ -^ OTFnr i 

^ f E ZFJSZ. XarV ****£*£& % p ^; 

W U Mi 49.59-80 >n^P* ft M . . ur^rrfT POT- 

r. • Ewnr 

fcfcsiR «4*iH4~vipi*r a, fr wy ,r4 r<isn=r ^rth^ 

T^E 49.61 »^r] 

M, ; Mwift mT ^^_ 49 el 1 M v P,P»PrM*E; x^- 

M r P.PaP>M l M J ; •'TK^T E 49.61 J 

*f^OTR P 3 ; »*f^RR M, 











































































3n=aRT%^rFT dcWMMcdldUllcf I drWHNc^ 3T *=T- 

yi^rMflJ-M^KIrH^: STc^T Hllcdi^y icjoy i 63 

HFT t^T1 ^f?IT^TT^ 

rTTrg- HTf^r ^ m hutt fi4PTC frwrrf^r i fftr i 

«<snary4r4Mj 66 

dP-dd^d^lMIdPu^ycdl^PT MNfdM^rdld Mr^lWH4 ifc: 
5TcW: I CT 5 WH 

3Hi^R*Hiq JTr^rftFT I $fd I 69 

Td^d^HNRH^lMfjTT dff dP«d~*d <IH MM Pd^Td : I 

*rf# t ^rfw f^rferymr ^rtmT r+rnTd 

49.65 cf^T yi-dH^HlTd cT^T HTHT y<JPH< fVmftr K&tha 5:15cd, 

Svetadvatara 6:14cd, Munda 2.2.1 led. 

49.69 3TTfffVT^ TrW T f^T£ fwfacT: Drahmasiddhi 2 :lab. 

49.61-62 y+lTfd Her, ] P,M 2 ; ^T^tR=tT at*T 

HeT: M y ; cT^r^+r+ftrT cT^T ^ HeT 34«y^<JHl P 2 ; d^T 

d<hlPfd enN - STrT P 3 ; ^ U cT^T «<f^ST^TRf M,; <=RP)T 

d+lPw d^T deT: ^W^TFCT E 49.62 drWHNr^ dT ] P 2 P 3 M 2 E; rrrrrr 
dT M y ; dcHdlc^ dT P,; dldcH'y'Idr^ d" M 2 49.62-63 ] M y P, 

M,M 2 E; dc^T P 3 49.63 TncR'PpTT^ddT ] M y P,P 2 P 3 MrE; *dT U 

cHl^yi^ddl M,; Mr)?HTT x fWITTx M 2 49.63 

H(y-4: ] M y Mi; PdH%Tdfy5y° P,; ^d"d%d%T P 2 P 3 E; H^<^l fTT£: 

M 2 49.65 d^Td" yi-dH^ dlfd - ] E; d^d - yi-dM^ Hlfd" M y ; d^d-dH^ HTf^tT 
PiP 3 ; —y iPn P 2 ; ciAd-t-(yii-n ) +ci h 3 y iPn M 2 ; <T^T yiPn 
MJ c M 2 49.65 HTdT d^fdT fdyrfd' ] M y E; yTd^fdd’ HT^ P 2 ; W ufddd; 
yTftr P 3 ; HTm d^fdT ^rfd - P,M,M 2 49.67 ^rdl^Oq ] M y P,P 2 P 3 M 2 E; 
“^fafcdT M, 49.67 HedWW d*T ] M y P,P 2 M 2 E; ycdfcdHI ddT P 3 ; 

deddT U M, 49.70 “ftPSFTOT df^ f*Tg; ] M y P,P 2 P 3 ; 'fkvFtWV. 

Pr dff f%t Mi; «ryr^wr(eft" m; c ) fd^rff m 2 ; °fysi^r- 
arn^ri dff - e d ; •rya^wr ytdd erfr fyg: e v 49.70 -cuihk 0 ] 
M y p 2 p 3 M 2 <: E; °dt yrd° p, ; '■yryTT 0 m,; x (S:pnf%yf)x °d<iyM <* 

M 2 49.71 Ht^T] P,P 2 P 3 M 2 E; diddle M y ; TT U M, 49.71 fdfad- 
ynq- dfy] M y p,M,M 2 E; ferhrer p, ; ^ ffy p 3 49.71 srervf ] 

M y P,P 2 P 3 M 2 E; iTZrt: M, 49.71 Nd^dldJ M y P,P 3 M,M 2 E; yi-JVldld P 2 
49.71 faftrfy] P,P 2 P 3 M 2 E; M y M, 













































































72 P-h 44 ? PTTwmr^nw w fw, *iTtmHi^r*T^i< : cM4$H - 
HHllHfd MpM y Pfl<1 fr%Rr ^HMdMcdMIdHNUI I 

[*.!*.*.* smsMKM 5^r] 

76 mcmm , cTVTfT schism d P; Pd ^Pddt-dgHiSM ^T H - - 

fr^cftRf I cl'ifd^«ll?n* ff^fcTT I I 3TT 4tT 

‘3HKl4 g4~ HmP»HdHH ’ fRr I 

78 ^ ^ i 3tff 4 ^Ffr wr fRr ^ %r ^ w^jw: 

TO^PTtrw sfr W dfdldni trfV^Pd TTI ^Pd - 

4tr ?rcrr^—, 


49.75 4 MI < IH ^cTcT Source unknown. 

49.78 injfWl’ ^ MH = Parakhyatantra 14:89b (see also Goodall 2004: 378, 

fn. 827); but it is probably a Vedic quotation there: cf. Bhasarvajna’s quotation in 
the Nyayasara p. 565: 3TPFT 9 fjj up) TT tTiT BT^T SfdoM'J'qd | It is also quoted as 
scripture by Sucaritamisra ad tflokavarttika, sunyavada 70 (p. 130). Cf. also Tantra- 
sadbhava l:295cd: sn>Fff *T W Pt This is in turn very close to 

TaittirTyopanisat in 2.4 and 2.9: ^ M ^ 9 (JJ u ll f^fPT T fVdfTT cf>4 Idd 


49.72 °^^i«irqdld*a d" ] ; °5PTT®rfaHFr+^r d"+ Pi; o yd|U|dlfd*1W- 

T P 2 P 3 ; °5TqTWf5H7W =T M 2 E V ; o yHIU|d'iPiH|J|<a E D 49.72-73 «sTr- 
dldlldld 5fcW> ] M y P,P 2 P 3 M 2 ; °$ndldld 5TcW> M,; 0 $HdldlHycW 0 
E 49.73 TT%f^r ] M^MiMjE; ikfdcd P,P 2 ; 

P 3 49.73 ^VWfH<Slcdyi<iHl4u| dTWFl ] M v ; ^V^TTrUcd MlddNUI HTWT%" 
P,P 3 P 3 E; flcMcd IldHNui STWJRl M,; d^Rflcild | q i dH I ^ I HT«T% M 3 
49.75 S$flH4ld ] P,PrM,M 3 E; sT^l'SKId M y ; g^fPTT+^T+T P 3 49.75 
dPlfd ] M V P,P 3 M,M 2 E; ^ddfdfd P 3 49.76 di£fdd 0 ) M r P,M,M 2 E; cTrcT- 
P 3 ; dR)d4° P 3 49.76 f^NT^T: ] M V P,M 1 M 3 E; f%fac4-+*TT+&tT: P 2 ; 
c^lt^T: P 3 49.76 3TT] conj.; Mid Id i ^d<ld4dH 3T9T M V P,P 2 P 3 

M,M 2 ; 3TT<T^ Mldldi ^d<M4dH ?fd" 3TT E 49.77 ‘ dM I d l d yrildHI %T 
yiJdPvMcIdH’ *Pr] M v M,; 3TKPT P,P 2 P 3 MrE D ; -IMK I d gc ^ l fe Mr; 
'dMIdl^Pd E v 49.78 3TTd^T W^FTt ] P,P 3 MrM 2 E; 3PR^T sT^p M y ; 3TFT- 
^Ffl M? c 49.78 * ] M^P.P^MiM, ; E 49.79 dld^Td ] 

M y P,M,M 2 E; dfawidlPd P 2 P 3 49.80 «cdli? ] M r P,M,M 2 E; P 2 P 3 



























































































T <PT ff I 

^^t^rn^pr cpprrfc »*° 11 

|- grq-: qftr^TT:! cHT sT^T fa$TFT TTHP^fT ^Tfer, mci^i^T 
^ d^KHlMNKI 'N.lUikUTTII *° « 
wri cT^cTT: ^PT I 3TT^ — 

>j^r nft cTpM^- 1 

TpRT: 

sro asr* »rn*rf^ ti witd^l}^ yr- 

rf ^TTcT: *rw^, T g^-. *p»1^*"T * ^ .w . 

^ ^ 

fr^: I 

^^trt ^ptotr;ii *!» 

, J£ T & 

!t”^S 3 vr-^S tn^-rf* q*r. p?p^ m > m * ; & ^ 

M y M y p*p s P s M»MfE (M y MiE give abed together here); 

*" r W Jfi Sfl^M^P'P'MXr^^* 3fW«IWT* 

* * ^hT^P’P'p"^' kf* M-P.P.P.M.M.E <M>E e i»oSltogette 
E 51 cd. ] MmP. PsP^ • « s spSM E 51 d. »r=TW- 

above) 51c. ^TWT=TT ] M 

UPT] Mr,PfP?P?M,MfE^HOTWrT M 

. t .. 

51.3 f^TT WV* WT No Vedic passage «** 

formulation, but cf. BrtaKr.ny.top."** U» fcnW=PP TO 

- jv . yyp p M E ~~^pfr° P, ; M, 50.2 •♦k-MRTI 

50.2 a^TYt« ] M y P,P,M.E. --^' *• M y PiMiMaE; ^ 

r^sKKw^sKffSJ , 7 -ss 































































Ff5T ^ fpTcTRT ^iPddlHIcHdl^ddi^^j T *$!°r ** » 

rfVT^d *Jd d !41 Id ^'fT 5wit> *TtWt M Pd ' S Q al cm I £ — 

i jddfq ~ Pd-UP^Ic^ <5?Lcdid d (\*i i *i d : I 

d^l^'JIIHpT H%cT ^%TT d ^T J lPd: II II 

^HfadlVI IT Ml$l<HI$r fftf flt S'ST^t 11 

(Vtt #^T*T] 

criTW TTfTT^THTTW Tf^T^TT^TT ^qrddYfcT MpiPtfMpf - 
[V?V? MlW^wnni q»*ll«gj-U: ] 

[\.\\.\ 3ri" iprcrrd^Tt^t ^h^Pwwj^] 

tjutcTc^^ S^Tdrf^RT: I 

*Tl <pm H i’ ^dtid^lldjl *3 II 


52 ] M-M^PfP?PfM,MfE; ***** P ' P ’ P ’ M ’ 

cT: ] M'M^PfM.M?; Pf(unmetrical); « • 

5 *^ dHu nud e 52 c. ddl^ ire] M'-M^PfM.E; p *p«- 

Mr 52 cd. »fm =r 1*T nfir) 1 MLW t 

nftftflr m v , #ta =r nfiv: Pf; «W*<r =r yif* p;(—~~B, 

•dKUr *r tfe H; 3*r “*«“ ' “"““f 

E PiPaPa; 1 i u|dr ^‘ jfr 53 •• , y '^T, 

mW?M,E; W PfPfM? 53b. vfrtf S**#**'- ) M 

E; V u m Pf; M? £^L m ? p C * e 

M v M]iP?‘PfM,M?E; H^TPTT P?“Pf 53d. ] M m P 'P» P<M » E ’ 

^WiMdydlPsftT M y ; U HiM««Mid Mi 

5 i, 5S rtteraRTlM. i3 ^n^prf m-p.p.p.m.e^i* 1 

uPD DPr-M.P.. *>itfWx ^iHHIH I dH PT P,; Htf*HI*T M, 51.6 ] 

m^mim^; T fiTP, m.6 ^221 t ; a r£' 

mT*M y : Pt i «^r+5TTfH-+^TrWT^ P 3 ; 

^M,; °HTT5nfir^SFTT*M, 51.6 *TtWf ] M p . M»M» E; 

qtw nft’mJldr r VTT Pa i dtgfr M rd^dt frr^r OTg - P:, 52.1 

5Etl M^P.PaPsMrE; “PdHIVIK?^ M,; dgti ^T Mr 52.1 J<3^ j 
M y P,M,M,E; 01 =^r P.P* 52.3 ] E; S^H lpren P Pa 






























































m.HWdlld<WP*4.l<{f%: 

gifr ^tanrcfr d I g»rdT h^tmItM^t *rg ^Trgwrgi 

5rer t^tw— wwstwtMw i guidT^Htrtfpr ^4w ifaw***: i 
zr^rfr gm*fl$c« r f^rr fH^gfrid i g , cnnfr^^15^ wtw- 

Mr^&imPd^ l PddTdPd^T fW dSigrqiPngTiAd 

tRT: I 3TV ^WT 3v4 WT cTTT T 8 PT fcWRT— 3 TgTrrf^Tcr sPd | dH<d - 

f^mr; i wjprnr ‘mWt swt - gw: ’ ffw i crrm^t sgT^rfer:, 

| ^^unH^MRR J Mddrqrq' J i^in j l dl^°MMtPd W dldcv 

rt^diTn g^rrfw WcT ScM*^: I 

gg ‘ $11 d IP J d": W^Wftfw dTWWTrfrPW ’ ffd" d IWy Id ld 3 T- 
vmflunf w di-g^M^ t? gwgwwrrwf^wmKT wrwwsrpTfwfw 
cr^rfr zrtvnw *: ww^: ? ^g gurfcgr^- a«ifc*^nnwfT 
?r*r ww +< 3 |Rd^dlJi: ? w g ^iM«jPd: ^rrwR^rtg- 

TTrRWTW, srfr g flHHc^' wfw d>dlR*l I 

53.3 °fagrT ^M^Md PT• • °«foTTdtf7T <ist$»c4° ] om. PS C 53.6 1 u 

p 3 53.li img: ] —*r: p, 53.13 •H^r» ] °w- p, 

53.6 mWT 5WT ^<!’TT gH": Svayambhuvasutrasangraha 1:12a. 

53.9 ^M l P ~T: d4<6Hlftr df-ldlc^Wt' S^d Mahabharata 6.26:37ab (Bhagavad- 
gita). 

53.1 HTWdT] PfPaPsMiMjE; diwmHI M y ; d^Mld, *T 53.2 V~tii$ ) 
M y P,M,M 3 ; fr^cT 3TTF P 3 P>; E 53.3 °d^c4 Tl^d ] E; *d)^rq- 

fafarT P 3 53.3 cTVTpT ) E; cTVT P 3 53.4 -MplSatmrd^l&ddT* ] M y P,P 3 
M,E; «’TlT^Trn-+f^irfT+?T^TfT 0 P>; T<^EMT<^a<mPl<lIRcfW M 3 

53.4 •aluii-flRr ] p 3 p 3 m,m 3 e; °{m 1 u iiP i M y ; °wYornfV p, 53.5 ^r: s; 

3TrT: M, 53.5 ] M y PiM,M 3 E; frUcT StTZ P 3 ; v ml$ P 3 5 3 -6 d Ptr 

SFT ^TT ] M y P,P 3 M 3 E; ^TT P»; dtiTWT ^TT M, 53.6 °T?Tf®r: ] 

E . o^^r^p, 53.8f^Rnfd-giPTfT] E; x#Tx + a-+WTfd-M, 53.9TOHT- 
cgr^T ] M y M,M 3 ; «IWT-W P,; H^TTcT fW P 3 P 3 (unmetrical) 

5^T E 53.10 dFg^T^] E; dpg^T M y 53.11 ] E^ gW - 

|h <$<-*> ? m, 53.il gsnf?rfrr o ] M y p,P 3 P 3 E; gsnf^nr° m,; gsrforr 0 
M 3 53.12 ] E; 9FTT^» E D 53.12 ipiM^: ] S ; gg: *3%: M 3 

53.13 f ddHr< ] M y ; g ?PTc% P,P 3 P 3 M,M 3 E 53.13 df?T <*>*^P«i ] M y P,E; 

wf?r p 3 p 3 m 3 ; snf?r m, 





























































































*(Vrrr 




• ^rfg- Vl(Ulfo r f^HT: ^Wfr T I 
^rrtfoT ^TfT cTTW ^TT , cTT 

I fy qfir htwtw jht f^r? 

^fPT? ipmt^r^r^f^^ril *3 II 

[5 .^ ^Pt 'H**i *>C^n\fd • 1 

3 ^ qr: hWw Htftr *M* 

<^*T^'J1*-*-|<JicH4" , T 

g^- ^^)!4|<jU | q - ^ - ^rfTcf 3pfT9pt ^3fr?T dcd<l SVl-Thti^dH 1 ^- 

^TT^cT M^mPh^ ^TT^- aujP*M<Pfrr ^ *Ttffr » ^JT 

^4nmn fiig ^ yfomMuftri fw^Tcr **- 

54a. ^^T] MW.PfM?; ^ PaM.E; P *j 

Pf; **Pr ^Tf^r Pf; M a • ***] m m p, , 

M,E; H* Mf ; M r P,PaP.M, (M,E and of course the muiapatha sources 

give 54abcd here all together) 


53.15 %TT tl'rflld ] ^T~ p * 

53.14 ^5- *TftTTfrr f^nrr: * Svayambhuvasutrasangrah* l:13ab. 

53 14 **ZV] E; ^TV M, "53.14 ^nf? ] M y P,PaM ,Ma; 

53.15 ♦ tHR UT) M r PaP»M,Ma; P, ; «M™IH^E 

P E *T PaPaM.Ma 53.17 -V^f^f^T ] M PaPa 

w w * *x f^r M v ; .ifM«Wr p, 53.19 ^T] 

E it P.^! «iw^l M-; sr*mWT«Tt M y *°; ^TOTPT- 

_ P,. E 54.1 ] E; M ; 

M^Jr TT T rr?7 wrtvmiw PaPaM,; s tmi-iW^ 54 - 2 

E . of^vf?r M, 54.2 ) conj.-, a I«m i Pi W.~ M ; a<4|u|l ^ 1 ’^ tr 

PiPaE; mwfw P a ; ««I «11 . qf* M.; 

W3%*iWl =»*: M’ -P.M.E; «ay » «!> » »; 

^^4^ Pa; H? u Pa; M, 54.2 Tf ]| M ■ 

Mi TpX. ^ mT 54.3 H^T] M^PaMaE; - M fUF.I 
M ; ' 54.3 «RfMiH4T fgr] M^PaPaMaE; •~f?rn?Rfir p. ; m, 


















































































oft SHKed + I^HM^MPdRc^+Hld+^dirdd - : I CRTS' m<j>c1'j1'*i3<i 

^rr srrwR^nfa^snrf s^pHcil siMiRdi sncn , cr- 

[V!M-S aid-h'd-H^ 9F^] 

l^d f>K I <h 0 Id — 


=r 


%T fd'M'H : , fo-* d>I Id Idd «T>*h 1 R»l f^t^TTf^jF^T^t^TfT til'd I 

fcT ??W- 

dMKHHd^cf: I 

dMK '1% STfcfr ^twr rRT: fi^K^uiNWPT dcT: I 

y$dt dnt H^fnrf^w h# ndt-c} ?r: i 

dcHl<b<bld*iitii < y ^d*iT J Md «ic$cl II $ld I 


54b. T] em.; %% dlMI^MlHTd ^pT: M r ; %fd" PiP 3 MiM 3 E; om. P 3 54b. 7- 
] em.; M y ; >3H I^H fid PiP 3 P 3 MiM 3 E Note 

that the mulapatha manuscripts read the whole pada together thus: -Tin I <51 let *1*3 cl: ] 


M' 


;pf; HlMKHdd ^ Pf; dlMKHdd U ?T: Mf 


54.5 oenit S^rMcil 1 ] — jfHtft P, 54.9 ft^TT° ] — Pi 

54.12 -13 STf^fr *nt tiWiKlWcT ••• ^THf’TTq'd^T Source unknown. 


54.3-4 «h^U|'l S^TTW 0 ] M y P,P 3 M,; <h*-4«ll 3TTTT®r° P 3 ; 

M a ; 4i4«r 3TTT3^° E 54.4 °cd<»>*t(q<n4>4 ° ] M y P 3 M|M 3 E; °ed4> *tfq<?>*-4 0 
p, ; ori|<t>Hrd<h*-4 ° P 3 54.4 ST^KT'jF’T^T ] M y P 3 MiM 3 E; N^lct'ii'M'ta Pi; 
Mtd^V < f P 3 54.5 '^facTt] E; '^facTT P 3 54.5-6 '3TTtT:, cRfcfT Jpr» ] 
P,P 3 P 3 M 3 ; Mlldfd^cft Tpr* M y ; ^TfcTrt-ciHsgxdI ipr o M,; ^t mects^d: I 7 - 
<JT° E d ; '3TRT: I dj^r ft ipT” E v 54.6 °HtTT? ff^ T I ^c rf^T 0 ] M y P,P 3 P 3 ; 
o^dHTd I lidld 0 Mi; "tiroctcdld 0 M? c ; °*T x ff>ac d x +e *T 3~+ f^T* 
M 3 ?; ° H«dc3 crf5T° E d ; •U'dfcT: I (RTf>T 0 E v 54.12 "P^fTTfWcT cfcfTf 
ST: ] conj. Isaacson ; °P*TTfWcT: cRTPf HT T M y (unmetrical); — fPTtT(?) 

ndlrtdT f ST P,; •td.KRddtdd'ddt^ T: P 3 ; •H .KlfrMd Hlj’dd f^ T: 
P 3 ; ° f<h l t f^TcT: d4'j|'tJ i dl*f Mi(unmetrical); tlWcr «4d cictecj T M a ; 

° M> I tfW cT: ffs" ddt^f Eo(unmetrical); “cm clWcr: h 4" ?fd" c tctl-^ E v (un - 

metrical) 54.13 « 4ilHH I S I <if ] E; SHT^T M 3 54.13 d^T) 

P,P 3 M; c ; U ddT M y PiE(unmetrical); X'tdcl Mi; j$i*rf*iiM 

m; c 
































































ipM'TT 




^^iHt^ r ^ cRf T T^ T^F 11 .** 11 

,^^- HKi^ch TTft^rr ^HKI^rH-vRT, ^ 

^rf^nrr ^tt^w ^f^rtTfr, 

^ptt i t ^ ^ft sfkr ^w 

mfSr grdMH^^^ M*l^rMdra»TT ^~ 

I rl5?r.^— _. , _-i.. 1J | J ft i 


ffiri „ 

il^Tp^PfPfM^FT*?^^ ^ 5^%- jjj’ 

^T * ^ ^ ^ Pf( —same as 

M 2 E (E gives 54cd after 54ab above) 5 
Naresvaraparilcsa 3:89ab except that the latter contains no apj. 


54.17 ’prfTTf^ ^] SV- P» 54.19 •V*#**^’ ] -T- P, 

54.15 tTT^T ^HTT^mT ^T Source unknown; see annotation to the 


:«r W* T Wt ^ ** 

„»#, cl,rU,s.p.p^Mr. 26d. Abo ,u.«d to tho »«—«•* vol, 1. P 
54.14 *tT| conj Isaacson; *5^ S 54.15 , - * ilM . l ' J ^ | ^tf?rtWT- 

*«* ™*fir e.i M . 16 (**.., 

fill , M'P.P.M.Eo; 

m-p,p,m,e; Etc- p.; ytog m, umv * V™ ^, E . ** P , 

mrTrr tro-_P, • 'TtPT'TVf^T^r M,; ^HlfcT E D 54.18 <ti W ] , 

,'v. iraT^TT" P a 54.19 Mfd9H^ ° ] conj. Sanderson, 

PfP.; -JAlftwtoTOlw P.iu 

;7*TT^» -^l*’ 'P.P.P.M. 

E D (unmetncal) ■ v p M p . ^q- ^R" P^unmetrical); 

M,E d 54.21 M y P,P s M,Ev. 1 ' 

i^grrqT >pp MjEp(unmetrical) 

































































I di^^d*;!?. ? *T- 


for ^rNMlr^l^T ^wtwr H'+>HI^Ji'J|: y ^Pdfi^lT ^ «FTr4‘:, 24 
rftrr fFcW fr^ l ^Rl JW5?TTTTTW I W f cldl'-MK^T tpf I HT^T- 



dT ^R-Hp^d^Pd 4>dlPdd dr^T ^WRT <I^Pd I ?- 

ci|fl4$l: 4>^(dMI«fi4pq>4 dTd^MKP<4^ ^r^TcT $Rl 'd•-Hi«n<.'+>?l <;<»>- 


4 «<-dd 1 3 * 1 ^ 4 ^ ^ HTWpddTfiTfd-ll ** II 


30 


^dr^rddH^dPHcd^Mciird': ] 

*Hy-MK ^mrr^* sfr ^dPHcdHIcH'd': ^T%, dr^qP^Pd I 

^THT— 

54.23 °?rr4-^N-] °«FT— P, 54.25 fPTT ] — P, 54.26 °Htn"8T®IT° ] °^~ 
m° P, 54.32 °aRPT ] °8ir— TT% P, 

54.30 d^cRT See verse 53cd and commentary. 

54.23 H'ddl ° ] M^PiPaPaM,; W RdT° Mj; d^diqdi ° E 54.23 37f 4TR- 
0d4 l $ ] M y Pr ; ^ 41'^^dVT^' Pr ; 47f dlROd^lH? P 3 ; ^TR UI^P,; 
<Kt d l R t jPd cP?T^ M,; dlcilfiNT^ M 3 ; E 54.24 “'mhIch*- 

=T ] S; ° qudrHc^d P 3 54.24 «ipr: ] M y P,PaP 3 Mai “ipW: M >! °' JI R' J|1 
E 54.25 d f ^TT° ] M y P,E; HtTFf ftdT° M i; f f %dT° P 3 PaMa 54.25- 
26 irq - 1 flf'hl ifrdRt' ] M Vc PiPaP 3 MaE; HRTTxtx t-cqdl M v ; R u cdd) 
Mi 54.26 HMRm+I^Ksr: ] E; HTfTTTRteT 0 Ma 54.26-27 aiR)< faf?Tg 0 ] 
E; g^fafVlg " M, 54.27 ^, 3lRr° ] M y ; “^OTT 3TRr o PaP 3 ; 

°^6RT— Pi; °8RT ft"° Mi; °^8RT 3TfT° Ma; °^SRT ft"° E 54.27 °4T- 
] E; °'4T^° Ma 54.27 °H^FT: 3T ] P,PaM,E; °H^W: — 

M y ; 4T ?F° P 3 ; •H" U 4>4Hl Ma 54.28 dr+H ] MiMaE; — 

M y ; dd+iH ° PiP 2 P 3 54.29 PdMlPd^ ] M v PaM,MjE; —'RtfdRPT 

P,; TdMI<t>5[q q i Pa 54.29 atl<wci ] E; 5Rd^ Mi 54.30 °d*-Hq 13 w - 

444^0^ ] M yc P,'; »?WTrpr^T%^- M y “ c ; °*THdl5*d^d l^dPH^ p 2 ; 
°*=F H4 l jftd ' < - 3 didPHT^ T P 3 E; U faffa M,; °fP=HdlS*R q>qP"i4q 

Ma 54.32 ^Tf ddtaRTT ] M y M,M a ; ^TJ R^ST— Pi ; ^TJ P,; 

4>u^pHc^rq| P 3 ; ^ E 54.32 4 1 .4Pdr4Hirin': ] PiM 2 E; ^qt*trq*nrdd : 
M y ; ^dTHcdMIoHd P 2 P 3 M, 54.32 ] E; E 






















































































M^IH^dPuPddl 




fd:HM^fl^|^ll*l ^Aw: SRTcTII ** II 

^hi*^ 

T^r, qritT iTc«4l$KI<]^H$cM PdrlviNIcHHI , HldlPH^Hd 
fi'^llfH 3T ‘fl^rldl^N ’ <4KlRd«4+^uil , d’c'TT- 

Hlfd^ilui mn%T 4T 'H'4«h^a<4ld MlI h«jItIIhHhtI 
cf%T, T f HT^pfiTf^TII ** II 
[V*V3 #^TF*T T 4Pw:] 

=TJ cT%T I^TFW JTTsfr Hf^Tcftfd-1 3TT^ — 


55abed. ] M y M^Pf Pf PjM.MfE ; 3l'|am^H *fd~ P,P 2 P 3 M 2 55a. 3T|^- 
HN*J^ ] M y M£P?P?M,M?E; aPjIAHN Pf ; 4iHldTdl'4^FT quotation 

in Sardhatrisatikalottaravrtti, p. 13 55 b. T9TT: ] M y M£Pf PfPfMjE; U Mi 

55 c. “fi-MlH 0 ] M y PfMiEv i °d~^ldlc£l 0 Pf(unmetrical); ° Pf 

55 d. dtfuT: «TW] Mj,PfM? c E; ^T: ft^lRsTd M y ; 9K4w TOT PfPfMj; 
Mf“ c (unmetrical) 


55.1 fq$li*l'l *TPTT” ] Pi si H— Pi 55.2 Testimony of A, resumes on f.206r 
(ff.204-5 apparently lost). 55.5 d*-Hdfa ] 5 FT— Pi 


55.1 P 2 P 3 M,M 2 E; “fisl + Mi PidlflWT^ M y ; 0 fi;l<5*tPf- 

dldWH P, 55.2 M<SJI$KI<il^M-f.rH ] M y P,P 3 M 2 E; —ifT— A,; STr^T- 
^KKi^Mt^r-f P 2 ; MrMI^IX U IMI^H M, 55.2 HNlfd^'b^d ) M y M 2 E; 
tTPTTJ^f%%^FiHT A,; *TPTT^TfgWfr^T P,P 2 P 3 M, 55.3 
ZT' *f?T <4HlPid«4<Mju|l ] M y P 3 Mi; «<^Hd<l J « tlMd^^^uil A,; 

—4)4HIi|Id I t{4KlMdfr4^T>n P,; fMMd'il^ <|i|Pd <41 ilP4dfl<5<4.*^ - 

or p 2 ; ^<Jild<) , a<id<fl , a<ir^dd<4.^«ii m 2 ; d<4l4ui*ldPjd1 J iHirMdfM4.HuiH 

E 55.4 MPn ^T ] M y A,P,M 2 E; 4trtT P 2 P 3 ; 4P U M, 55.4 
w frtvT] M y A,p,p 3 M,M 2 Ev; '^awiMVT p 2 ; o ^y^id; H^VT Ed 
55.5 ^ Hd-^rti l Pdld ] M y P 2 P 3 ; A,M 2 ; HW ^iPlTd P, ; HWTfPra - 

^ i PlPd M,; ddjWiT prfd E 55.7 dtd" ] E; dtd*T P, 55.7 °FTT^ 4mt 
^Pd^dlPd I 3TT^ ] E; **-HI*4iWt Mddldflf? P 2 





















































































wm ^ rr^fT^fT jftdHIcHW WFT I 
^TTTRrR^T ff^TTpTW^TT?r I 
cT^TT ^if-d^cMvir W *TcT: II II 

qrTTfr #^n^r gfwdrCT, crcfr f*r Mr^d ar^rr- 

d<-MI< cT i'-MHiqid ^ndlcHdi*! ^, M d d I d Tm 

ipriMKHM^Hift' ’frsft W: II II 

[V 3W?TT:] 

it^- fti^imyH^rdit-diMMK^ yrq|! ?— 

[Y.* ^IrdHIvr: %^ftf^fd‘: dRs'Pfr:] 

JJ^TTT ^TT f-dicHI Idd^Pd I 

56 abcdef. ] uHdlHTd' A,P,PaP 3 M 3 56 ab. '3TRT T 1Ti*ii*jR iftrmTrRW: 
'Tk=FT ] conj .; qTTtT T ddd)»jft »fidHlcHd^ 'T^PT M v Mm ! dTiHl 'jfr 

jfldlMIcddMd: MiMd Pf(unmetrical); 'Jtmy dd^'l^R iftcT T TTc*T T Pr : ^wd Pf ; 
^TTW d-ddl^fr dlddlcddd" Pf (unmetrical); ^ Id d" dti* j)«jfr U : 

’crcT*t‘ M,; 5TT?f W ddHl*ffr dddlcHMd: dicTd; Mf ; 'flid ‘j^'UicMiMpdcddl- 
rfT^r: TGFT E 56c. dMKHddfc %T) M y Mf,PfPfPfMf; dMKHd^ 
M,; dMK I 'f E 56 d. °y u ldy d"RT ] M y M £P?PfPf M , E ^ U Mf 

56ef. d^MT d^cH" dlRd *rddT H^cTT W: ] M^PfM,; d%TT H^dl dTprT^cWT 
d^rr W fRr M v ; d%dT(r %^Mf) VTRtT^W HTTW d cT: PfMf(un - 

metrical); d%TT dlRd^cddl dqmdd: Pf ; om. E 57 a. ^a*ifai«l ] 

AiPjPfPaPfMiMjMfE; M y ; ^8+^1^ ; ^W^P.; 

vTt)a^d l < % Pf 57 b. f^nrq%] MkA.P.PfPaPaPfPfM.MaMf; 

M y ; °fT H^Pd - E (E gives the text of 57abcd together here) 

56.1 *TtPjfT M y A l P^M J E; W^^T° Pa; P 3 

56.1 ?nrfr It] M y M,MaE; c^Tfr +fr+ A,: d^Tfr Af c Pi ; <T P 2 P 3 

56.1 ddd^Ml'ilcddi ] PaPa; Md«siqi<sicid I M y ; HrittSiqiqic id: A,Ma 
E; HHdddld —•TR" P, ; Hrltl-aiqi U cHdi Mi 56.1-2 3i<t«niqt^iqd v ] M v 
A,P,MaE; <6dM*-dldd; Pa; P 3 ; M, 56.3 IJ- 

ur i MKH I °t|*HU) 1 A.P.M.MaE; JpftWSdlSH^ M y ; 

P 3 P 3 56.3 JTtWt drf: ] M y P 3 M,E; wrfMt deft dcT: A,; dtWt dTf— Pa ; *fN 
Sft WRTcT: P 3 ; dtWt deft Ma 56.5 WTT^° ] M y A 1 P 1 PrM,M 3 E; 
»'^OTTxq’xPifr o P a ; •oivmfdl 0 P 3 





















































































crunited! ^pur: ^ Tftfrqt:, ^ih^hi- 

dlc^dW dr^-JVt TT I STJW^JcT: qtST ?c*Pp: I 

cPTT IT— 

ITT^^TW 3T $l£Hdl«lia v f-l4d I Idd Id I 
3TTr^TRRmt jftefr ^r^T#T: TT=T f II I 
Jpf fi^lRddlRdi dlrHdl^ll Iq^truldld I 3THT— 

$TT^lt H^dH^I: n««m*ir-dMlRl4: II *V9 II 

ftfW srfwr:, dcfi^lRddlRdl y*MMRMdl Tcft dTWPT 5T- 

57 cd. ] ;i Ir^ u l I M Rs d H *~U I sHi E (E give 57cd together with 57ab above) 
57c. srT^TT H^dHWT r: ] M^MmA iM;M a MfE; SH^JUIIH MfuddH^i: P.PfPf ; 
SiHI T i rr M^dM^na P 2 ; sIT^ir HfuSdH'^TST Ps; 5il^li Mr«5d^H^T Pf 
57d. “fi'+ir-ddlRd: ] A.PfPfMiM 2 Mf c ; 0 #WprTTIT^r x Tx f*T *fd" M y ; 
"Rabl'ddlldd : P,P 2 ; apiTiqifci: P 3 (unmetrical); PfMf ac 

57.2 Pi 

57.4 -5 sHcJjftlHI 3T ■ yrqoq?^ TTT ^ Quoted by Ramakantha as his own 
verse ad Matangavidyapada 5:60-1 and quoted (immediately followed by Paramoksa 
57ab) as belonging to the Mantravarttikatlka in the Sivayogasara (p.33). 

57.1 cT tr^-) M y A,P,M,M 2 E; tT P 2 ; tT I7<r 5f P 3 57.1 R^lfed) ] 

M y P 2 P 3 M,M 2 E; A,P, 57.1 °5TVRT: ] M y E ; °5PTPTT P, ; < “HVT- 

RT A,P 3 M,M 3 ; °5P*TT~ P 3 57.1 %*frWfd£td < ] M y A,P,MiM 2 E v ;^Nt- 
f&xfrxftpt: Pj; *Ntf54fHfTO Pa! E D 57.1 , 

] A,P 3 M,M 2 E; lR$ldl OTPT^PPT 5 ' M y ; MRSFlt 4|«|I«1 ^• 
p ,5 ^n- x*T(7)x P 3 ; P 3 57.2 <T- 

cRT^T 3T] M y A,P,PrMiM 3 E; cTcT I P 3 ; dcR$3l fT PJ C 57.2 T- 

T^rtff^:] M y P,P 2 P 3 M,E„; TPT^Ttff^T A,; M 2 ; TPT^it- 

jfif: E d 57.4 fngtfaW] M y P 3 M,M 2 E; sll^PT A,P,P 3 57.5 °RRt 
RtWt] M yc A,P,P 3 PrM,E; °*PfT +Rt+8jt M y ; “RTfr RtSl‘+r+ P 3 ; “RRtsfr 
Mj(unmetrical) 57.5 °5*T#T: TTT ^) A,P 2 P 3 M,M 2 ; '5# TP J M^.E 

57.6 sPf Rah l fc f° ] M y E; R*I^T° A,P,P 3 M 2 ; H^T 0 P 2 ; TORT" 
M, 57.6 RTPPTT^fr ] E ; RTPPTTsfr M y 57.6 fd^Mldfcr I 3TPT ] M yc AiM 2 E; 
+ft-+^fiTl%r!TlT M y ; — c*TIT Pi; rdyShlPdcdd 3TTT Pa! RyHilR U tf 3TTF 
P 3 ; fd^SilldrUg Mi 57.7 fWT srfwr:, dcHahlRddllddY ] E; om. Mi(eyeskip) 

57.7 tjjhHMpJ^ n- ] E; *JS>PTfr5rTT P, 57.7 dl^HIdJ E; TPTRT A, 



















































































TTTfrsdVrrH^rf^rff^: 




5F>f*V fw rf^Tfr nf %fv srftfv vnfini soaii 

[V.^ y imiu-mh;] 

qirr H^VFTV ^11^I'd l^^SJ faded id TTWTfafNW fan - 

yiH|Ui|Hc)'? HKir^ — 

d^^Hrcl h-*Hih; 

T ff" fl>fw M MI OpT HVT*fT Mfad^facd^faM'bli | l't>rd*i M cd y I fa - 
d^d l ^ i ^lp q- yHI'JII'^'f I 35V td fa d fal cd 4 d l fa rd I ^— 

TFTT^4wrwrcT I 

<|J|fa<llfa cHWRT V eTT, JTfvrtRTT Jpilfa^V V cRT I 

58 a. d^jdcdHfaW ] M^P.PfPfPfMiMfE; 

M v p 2 p 3 ; TF^pTr^^rTT A,M 3 (unmetrical) (M, gives the text of 58ab together 
here; E gives the text of 58abcd together here) 58 b. ] 

M£A,P,P?P 3 P?; TFTTf^THTWf^r M y E; TFT^T^rTFTRr P 3 ; TT- 
j || jMHH l’ f ’ J l lcf PfM 2 ; TTTTT^v^^rmwrfTftr M,; tidl<^^ U HTWRT 

Mf 

57.11 ^TfWrTPT ] ^tfV— Pi 


57.9 3) | Up rq~ f^- cnrrfT %faf <t> <1 Td W Paramoksanirasakarika 29ab. 

57.8 P 3 ; Jf^TcT E 57.11 “UliyrtxK ] A,PiP 3 P 3 ; 0(J lt d*>'K M y 

MiM 3 E 57.11 TTFrdVdvra'] A,P 3 P 3 MiM 3 E; Mtt-fa fq ' I’SJB M y ; 'TT- 
mPdtNlP^ P, 57.11-12 r<hHyiHI«t|A<f? %r*TT^] P,M^; fa dcHl*d<Jd 
^cd lTT M y ; RiMyiHlutiAd^IrMI? P 3 ; fa m i- h i «-hH ^ %rdT*T A,P 3 M 3 E 

58.1 dPddcdPHcdryfayfrl^HH ) E v ; HfodoMPddlrded fay+lJ|<h<.4^ M y ; 
Mrdd°tirHrt|^y»HiMd - A,P 3 P 3 M 3 E d ; ^fftcT^Tx r r x + frT^-fqWTc^- 
5r^r?Trc%T Pi; ^rddotlPHry^l^M+lillc^'T M, 58.1-2 STcWTIM^T 0 ] 
M y AtP 3 M,M 3 E; MIR•M^T^T° At"; KcMWifVqidqiJ 1 P,; Hrqsii Pqdl 0 P 3 

58.2 *drdl « fanticd*h i rH<V T%~] E; 'PlrTPfcfafa^vfac^ M y ; tdesidtd- 

A,P,M,M 3 ; tdrd l fadPdcdAyiPHcdd l t; ' P»P 3 58.3 ] E; 

dTW vd l d*T P 3 58.3 3 ^ y P+>-M■MI ] conj. ; 3f'^afa*TT M y P 3 M 3 E; ^p43T- 

P»t|| trr AiMi; 3 >^yP*dm p,p 3 


















































































Vl«i: I cTFT < IJ11 fl H W d rd vr| I d f£|TJ- 

#F^Kf 5 ltr^ ?TW I 

[V.3 middl'd t^ I '-41 f-1 fid I Id ] 

ii<HHmm«rA: f^F xi'-Md ?f?r? srnr— 

HNHdldr^lM^ldK: fWTT: II m II 

*TT TFTPq^ HNIdT^KWftl ;IMK1 d^Idl-d 

dldl: I <*>R-*-m FHT $Pd dd , dddcVidHPiddl- 
JIHMIH|UiT|MW4|^|H $|H«h|vt|| *5 II 
[*.*• ^m^TcTT^T %TT:] 

dlRjildlfn l-^?MId Hw: I 
dcHIM^J r^l^|U||H^rd^H Sffd’ll II 

58cd. ] E ; *Hl*4MaldrqiP;Pi E (but E gives 58cd in the form we have accepted, 
above, together with 58ab) 58d. tWcTT: ] M y f Mi ; d«ltj fP-TTTT sTd M Y ; 

fWcTT: ArP.PfPjPaPfPf; HW^cTT: AfMjMf 59cd. P*! 1 «l IH- 

M^PdVd 5rf%~] MjiA.PaPaPfM.E; H?l^ 1^1 IHMfTlId<+»H Frftfd-Jd''; ftr^TT'JTdT 
M'lPd'+HM 51% P.PfPfMf (unmetrical); ftr^PTFT: y^Pd'+H 51% M 2 

58.8- 9 •Md'j'll ° ] —'(f^T 0 Pi 

58.9- 10 d P d ry c; HP d HI J IH y IHI u <P) M I d d See introduction to the Kiranavrt.ti 
pp. xxi-xxv. 


58.3- 4 Jpnfewr ^ rfcT I 3M¥l«dfHHRTVT S*PJ%?Psr: ] M y ; rOTT%WT 

3^% P,; JjUllR^r 7—1- d^dHMiMhi^i- 

551T P,; Jpn%wj' VI«J« A,P 3 Ma; iprrfr«r 35% 

CRT I 3%+:+ M,; ^vilPt^Vd^'^' fw: 1 3%*l«5tl- 

HH Tqf i!l«i: E v ; J] u llfc*' ( H-d£'4' f% 3% Sfr^PTPTTVf 

E D 58.4 ] M y P,PaP 3 M,; <IMI^ A,; TFTT^%° Mai^ tl»llSi4 E 

58.4- 5 Puled ] P^aMiE; °5#T ^d<tP(lcd M y PjM a ; “■J^'^d^P^d - 

cTT A, 58.8 TFTpq%] M y P 3 M a ; TFTT^r A.M.E; <mi«^ P,; TFTT— 

Pa 58.8 ^ %] E; % ^gl-d'd P, 58.8 a ^T 51 id I Pi ] E; 

srmt U TFT° M, 58.9-10 d^driKPvidHmH 0 ] A,PiPaP 3 Ma; dddoiQp^dd- 
M y ; y<RlldM|J|H 0 M,; d^ddp¥lddm*T° E 58.10 ] P 3 ; 

‘>^I%M y A 1 ; •^Tt^?P,M,E; °5lHfH Pj; °^niTt Ma 







































































^dlfcRK l O '-M i ld ' gfWKTSnJTF^T ^ulUlfa- I ScJ- 

fr l dlRf %cf, TT^^— ^fFTTW 5TTF^RW^ 
ff^n ^d 141111*^l 41JId 14 d M d 4 dl <1M I 3TWrf^: 

TTW %^r: fW fftr I 

it^t fjr^f^Kf <ti( m iq IH ^tSTr^ «mR«m : 

fl^l-MMIHHly^MUIJIdT J 11*-H14dl *TT: I 

«rH$U<IMir$dT: fdnT dd W^IHd^df'kdH' 
jjjldI<|'M'j|<r>«o^<,<t><l';mi (ddd> 

59.1 ^ImlMp- T] E; #^Tt?FrrfT M y 59.1-2 Hc^i-i WaJ conj .; T»H ^ 
qr^^rnTd M y P 3 E; fWS' TrgTFfr A,M a ; f^Tr^ xr^wi xilfn x fr Pfr Hctfrr 
yc^lhldlld Px; fe^Td" JR^fWif’TfTr P 2 ; U c<jwi*^fd Mi 59.2 %cT, ^cTJ- 

W] M y A,P,P 3 M 3 E; %^-p 3 ; M, 59.2 “d-XnTTVR- ] M y A,P,P 3 P 3 E; 

Mi; T^f u t m 2 59.2 °^R^rnS" ] m v PiP 2 P3MiE; 

A,Mj 59.2 »q»# M y A,M,M 2 E; 'd^x IFTx P,; 

q^Tid 1 P 2 ; Ud^d' P 3 59.3 °1<«i4Uii~<Mld 0 ] A,P 3 P 3 M 3 ; dtH - " 

M r Px; ° 1d l >dd1d ° Mi; °T1 'LTItT° E 59.3 °td" ] M y PiP 3 M,M 2 E; ° ^~ A t ; 

P 3 59.4 TX*T] M v P,MiE; dT A,P 2 P 3 M 3 59.4 ^T: ] E; ft~:4d4 
E 59.4 ?H 3 TW].M y M,?P a TT^nr A,P 3 P 3 M 2 E; d^d P, 59.5 ^tT x l~ 0 ] 
M r A,P 3 M,M 3 ; tTcr+?r+ ^l -0 Pi; E 59.5 0 fcT ipfaddK 

Ir^T: ] M v P 3 ; •ft^'+faddd., £Wl*% Pi; °$c4>IV^4T dd«*flqid>H 

4,114. 1 ^ P 2 ; ofTfcTf^ frWTW ^rfr^Tfr^nr A,(unmetrical); “fc^ifvW- 
^rfw M,; °fcrfw Ttenw M 3 (unmetrical); 

fvnrr gt aid>Hid » i fV* »r: e 59.6 ] E; ^tt° m, 59.6 °»rar] 

M v P 3 P 3 E; “JTcTr: A,M a ; 0J I<dIcV P,M, 59.6 ^TCJ E; *TT A, _ 59 • 7 ^dj 
M v AiP,P 3 M 2 E; UfTP,; farT M, 59.7 ] M y A,P,PrP3M,E; 

-^•( ^IH l dHiqKJd yfd~) fVrdHd P 3 ; Mr(unmetrical); °^- 

UdH'dflrdH' Mj c (unmetrical) 59.8 41’11’U 0 ] M y ; awjll 0 AiPiP 3 MiMjE, 
cnvTTTT 0 P 2 59.8 » 14>fld l tf T f^RT^ ] A.PiMaE; ^ ^^4.° M y P 3 ; 

° «t>’C l < T7Tr fd^T” P 3 ; «TTf3RTr (Tf^TT) ?mT fd%^° M, • Colophon: 

4TlH^^dK l dm'»»dlrH-Jiy t H^< l H«t.«drd^rdd r M<.hI«PiM tuhirV^rd : *T- 
JTTaT ] E (E d adds Hm nT M y M ,M 3 ; T 

q<H~lldrdCH«h i n.d.ltrdHlH fm T A, ; 3~ jsjfo silfr - 

«h i n.<h l «irTlHHH I H T I T ^fPTrT %«T X xfOTT^T TT: P,; ylXT 
<.m<h l R«t. l ^rdHlHIHr : — ^ft 3frtr—'sTin«q<»>i*i^'d?f ^*T- P 3 ; q^lwPivm- 
^ I T P 3 































































































M<HW-Um4> l fc4» l <ffT< : «MIHI II 

































TRANSLATION 


t 


1 Introduction: verse 1 

So having shown with this much ( iyata ) [of his commentary on the Raurava ] 
that the [placing of] the hand of Siva [on the initiand] is paramount, 79 [Sadyo- 

79 Ramakantha’s usage of the expression iyata in this very first sentence of the text 
makes clear that Sadyojyotih’s Paramoksanirdsakdrikd was not envisaged as a complete 
text but rather as part of a larger one. For an account of the various parts of this larger 
whole, known as the Rauravavrtti, and the likely order in which they fell, see Introduction, 

section 6 

Is this sentence claiming that the whole of the Rauravavrtti up to this point, or just 
its previous section, has established the supremacy of Sivahasta? Ramakantha uses the 
expression tad iyata three other times in this text, and many times in the Naresvarapank?a- 
prakdsa, the Kiranavrtti and the Tattvatrayanirnayavivrti, in exactly this construction (i.e. 
tad iyata + absolutive + adhund/samprati 4- present tense verb—here aha— the subject 
of which is either the author of the text being commented on, or the purvapaksm. who is 
speaking at that point) to refer just to the previous section. Thus there may have been 
more than one part of the Rauravavrtti preceding the Paramoksanirasakanka. 

The placing of the hand of Siva on the initiand, one of the subsidiary elements (anga). 
of initiation, is usually the last part of samayadiksd (see, for example, Parakhyatantm 
15:13 and the note thereon, Tantrdloka 15 : 54 8c ~ 9> and Diksottara T.17, P-9°7> T. 127, 
p 42 T 150, p. 86); but some texts nevertheless speak of it as salvific. When, for ex¬ 
ample, the topic of the placing of sivahasta is reached in the kriydpdda of the Mrgendra- 
tantra (7:14), Narayanakantha quotes a passage which ends with the following statement 
pasacchedakarah ksemi [C; ksaumi ed.] sivahasta iti smrtah. It seems then that the plac¬ 
ing of sivahasta was, for some texts, such a defining moment within diksa that it coul 

stand for diksa itself. . , u 

Narayanakantha attributes the just mentioned passage to the Rurusamhita(yathoktam 
rurusamhitdydm) ; it is quite likely that it is the very passage that Sadyojyotih comments 
on in the part of the Rauravavrtti that immediately precedes the Paramoksanirasakanka , 
and to which part Ramakantha refers in this first sentence as showing that the placing 
of the hand of Siva is paramount. That part of the Rauravavrtti is lost, and the passage 
attributed to the Rurusamhitd is not found in the surviving parts of the Raurava. Hence 
it is not clear whether the placing of the hand of Siva being paramount means simply 
that that part of Saiva initiation in which the initiator lays his hand on the initiand is 
its paramount constituent, or whether it means that Saiva initiation is a path superior to 
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jyotih] now ( adhuna ) states in his verses ( karikabhih ) the meaning of the fol¬ 
lowing two and half sutras [of the Raurava ], in order to show first ( tavat ) that 
the fruits proclaimed in other systems both congruent and non-congruent 
[with Saiva Siddhanta]—are different from the later to be described 80 fruit 
of Saiva initiation: 81 

The path which (yam gatirn ), 8a as a result of delusion, those 


that of all other religions. 

8o For where it will be described, see note 91. The purpose of the word tavat is to 
contrast this first task of expounding and refuting the conceptions of liberation taught in 
other systems with the subsequent task of expounding the Saiva Siddhanta conception of 

liberation. , 

8l The following five lines are not found in what survives of the Raurava. they are 
cited by Madhyarjuna, an author of a much later period, and attributed by him to the 
Sarvajnanottara; but they are not found there, and he is frequently wrong in his iden¬ 
tification of scriptural sources. Ramakantha certainly seems to have regarded them as 
belonging to the Raurava, for on the one hand he identifies them here and throughout this 
(sub-) commentary as the verses on which the Paramoksanirasakarika comments, and, 
on the other, he regards the Paramoksanirasakarika as (part of) a commentary on the 
Raurava. As evidence for this second claim, see for example: (1) the very last fines of the 
Paramoksanirdsakdrikdvrtti, where he refers to the verses of the Paramoksanirasakarika 
as written by the raumvavrttikrt, the author of the commentary on the Raurava-, and (2) 
Ramakantha’s remark at Naresvarapariksaprakdsa ad i:20cd (p. 47): darsitam acaryena 
raumvavrttau pammoksanirdsakdrikdbhih. See also the following two pieces of evidence 
(cited by GOODALL 1998: xxi): Kiranavrtti ad 1:15 (lines 29-30), pradarsitam rauravavH- 
tiviveke paramoksanirdsakdrikasv asmabhih , and Naresvampariksaprakasa ad 1.55 (p. 95), 
darsitam asmdbhir vistarena rauravavrttiviveke paramoksanirdsakdrikdsu, where the ex¬ 
pression rauravavrttiviveke paramoksanirasakarikasu can be understood as ‘in [that part 
of) the Rauravavrttiviveka (i.e. the Paramoksanirdsakarikavrtti) [that comments] on the 

Paramoksanirdsakdrikas! . , 

The editions and one of our manuscripts follow the citation of the five lines here wi 

iti rauravasutram. , . 

For a possible explanation of the non-occurrence of these five fines in the surviving 

portions of the Rauravasutrasaiigraha, see note 912. 

The citation in Madhyarjuna’s Siddhantadipika includes a sixth fine, sarvesam kugatir 
jneyd tathyam isvarabhdsitam. Professor SANDERSON (conversation, vi. 2003 ) suspected 
this of being an artificial completion: what reason could Ramakantha have had for quoting 
the passage in a truncated form other than that a fine that would neatly complete its 
sense did not exist or had already been lost in his time? That he did quote the last 
fine, it subsequently dropping out during transmission, is precluded by his compound 
sardhasutradvayasya (‘two and a half sutras’) immediately after the quotation. 

8 3 The Siddhantadipika reads here ye for yam. This results in a superficially cleaner text: 
all of the correlatives can then refer to people, which means they are smoothly picked up 
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learned in Sankhya and Yoga follow, the Vedic path which 83 those 
learned in the knowledge of Vedanta accept, those who are de¬ 
voted to Pancaratra, 84 the Yogins and the Great Lords, 85 those 

in Madhyarj una’s sixth line by sarvesam. But if we read ye here (and if the ye in the 
fifth line is taken as referring to people), then pmvadanti in that fifth line lacks an object. 
Given, furthermore, that the authenticity of the sixth line is in doubt (see previous note), 
and given that this passage is in aisa Sanskrit, we have judged it more likely that the yam 
transmitted in all of the manuscripts and in the editions is original. We thus have some 
relative pronouns referring to people and some to paths. 

83 Understanding a yam, or reading again the one in the first fine, to go with gatim 
vaidikim. 

84 In the second karika of Sadyojyotih’s text, he begins listing the fruits of other sys¬ 
tems that he will go on to refute. We have no way of knowing precisely which of the 
fruits listed by Sadyojyotih he saw as connected with which of the people listed in these 
two and a half verses of the Raurava on which he was commenting. The Raurava lists 
only nine or ten groups of people (depending on whether the compound below, yogima- 
hesvardh , was intended as a dvandva or not); Sadyojyotih lists twice as many fruits. But 
the first four fruits that Sadyojyotih lists in verse 2 seem to map exactly, in the or¬ 
der they are given there, on to the people listed thus far in the Raurava . sankhyavid- 
varnsah — kaivalyam, yogavidvamsah — sattvasambhogah , vedantajdanavidvamsah vilayah 
paramatmani, pdncardtraratah—avydkrtadisu laya eva vikdrisu. For Ramakantha’s expo¬ 
sition of these fruits, see his commentary to verse 2. When commenting on many of the 
fruits listed after that by Sadyojyotih, Ramakantha correlates with the fruit a particular 
word used in the Raurava to refer to a group of people. He does not do so for any of the 
four people listed so far, probably because the correlation is obvious enough. 

85 Ramakantha takes this as a dvandva : see eta eva yogipadena sutrakrta nirdistah 
in his commentary to 3a, and etad eva cddhikyam sutrakrta mahetivarapadenoktam in 
his commentary to 4a. He claims that Sadyojyotih puts forward mahagano mahesasya 
([becoming] a chief attendant of the Supreme Lord) in 3 a 35 the fruit of Yogins, and 
adhikyam paramesdnat (superiority of the Lord) in 4 a 35 the fruit of mahesvaras. 

Professor SANDERSON suggested (conversation, vi.2003) that the meaning intended by 
the author of the Raurava may have been simply ‘foremost among Yogins’, or ‘Yogins 
among the Mahesvaras’ (as equivalent in sense to mahesvarayoginah ), i.e. Yogins who 
are Saivas but not initiated. The fruit Sadyojyotih describes as mahagano mahesasya 
([becoming] a chief attendant of the Supreme Lord) would be appropriate for cuch non- 
initiated Siva-worshipping Yogins. 

We cannot know how Sadyojyotih understood it. But a small piece of evidence against 
him having taken it as a dvandva is that, as mentioned above, the first fruits that Sadyo¬ 
jyotih lists in verse 2 map in exactly that order on to the first people listed in the Raurava. 
Next in the Raurava comes yogimaheharah followed by pramanakartrtva and the next two 
fruits in Sadyojyotih’s list are mahagano mahesasya and akarta sarvavedyavit. The second 
of these clearly correlates with pramanakartrtva ; hence if Sadyojyotih is still following the 
order of the Raurava, he took yogimahesvarah as referring to one group of people whose 
fruit he names as mahagano mahesasya. Our translation of these two and a half verses 
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who have agency ( kartrtva , i.e. authorship) of the Pramana scrip¬ 
tures, those whose agency belongs to fire, 86 [those] agents [who 
hold that liberation is brought about by the transference] of pow¬ 
ers, those agents who are devoid of Impurity (- amala -), 7 an 
[paths] which other expounders of liberation, who [like all of the 
above] are non-perfected as a result of [their] Impurity, pro¬ 
claim... 89 

i) Fruits as taught [in other systems] ( yaduktaphala -) are set out 


f ° ^have 1 no^ idea^ 'how" t hefau t hor of the Rauvava intended this compound tc.be un¬ 

derstood Ramakantha understands it as consisting of two elements, pramapakartrtv o and 
tnTyakar^va, and we take him to have understood the first of these as we have^ translated 
it ie as a bahuvrihi (pmmdnesu kartrtvam yasya ), based on his remark (section .7), 

eva hrdayapramdnddigranthakartrtvendtra sutrakrtd pramanakartrtvapadenopaksiptah, I 

"‘theyWto T alluded to in [our root text] by the author of the .Rauravajsutra wi h 
the word pramanakartrtva, as being the authors of the [group of] texts d 

the Hrdayaprarridna'. He identifies these people as those who advocate the fruit named 
by Sadyojyotih as'akartd sarvavedyavit; for Ramakantha’s exposition of this view, see 

C °He 1 ^dentIfies the people referred to by the second component of this compoUI ^’ 

dgneyakartrtva (dgneyakartrtvena caite sutrakrtd nirdistah, ‘ And th *.^beZgt to fire’ 
fruitl are indicated by the author of the sutra as having agency that belongs to hre 
^ note 204), as thoL who advocate the fruit named by Sadyojyot* as samatvarrr te- 
jasdm nidheh, which he explains as meaning ‘becoming the same as the sun or fire. F 
Rnmakantha’s exposition of this view, see his commentary on 3d. 

is obscure. See pp.65-87 above fo, <*££«£%£ 
originally have read kdrukdh, the name of a group of atimargic Saivas. But Ramakantha 

C TS«M^m^^upatas who hold the doctrine of tikhdsankrdnti 
lete ca sikhdsankrdntivddinah pdsupatdh sutrakrtd vihkhakarakatvenoktah) which ro 
LnsThat liberation consists in the power, of the Lord being t,,^ into «h.^ 
erated soul For his exposition of this view see his commentary to verse 7. The term 
sikhdsankrunti, which he is probably taking from Sadyojyotih who uses J 
analysed by Ramakantha in his commentary to that verse as meaning the doctrine 
liberation consists in ‘transference of [the Lord’s] powers (stkha). - llt 

He identifies the amalakdmkas as those who hold that liberation consists in 
named by Sadyojyotih as nirraalatvam ca kevalam, a lack of impurity alone, not 
science or omnipotence. For his exposition of this view see his commentary to verse 4 • 
«Me!asiddfi« is . slightly awkward compound (which however - s '”“ °[ 

by taking It as maleao hetunSsi idhih). Somdev Vasudbv. suggested that it may 
corruption of malaviddha ; NT's mahasiddha is also possible. , . 

g 9These two and a half verses do not form a complete sentence, consis ing jus 
of paths and members of certain traditions: see note 81. 
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(-varnanam ) [in this Paramoksanirdsakdrika] as different from 
the fruit of the true ritual, whose various subsidiary elements 
have just been explained [in the previous part of the Rau- 
rava\. 9 ° 

Fruits taught in other systems ( tantrantaragitani ) are set out [below] as 
different from the later to be taught 91 fruit of the ritual known as initia¬ 
tion, [that fruit being] the manifestation of omniscience and [omnipotence], 

9 °Or perhaps: in the previous part of the Rauravavrtti. We have conjectured -vyati- 
rekena for -vyatirekaya\ that Ramakantha read the former is indicated by -bhedena in 
his commentary to tills verse and arguably by vyatirekena in the first sentence of the 
text. We have also conjectured ukta- for uktam\ for tantrantaragitani phalani varnyante in 
Ramakantha’s commentary, where -gitani reflects ukta-, suggests that Ramakantha was 
not reading a verse in which the varnana is ukta, but rather one in which the phala is ukta. 

We take yadukta- as synonymous with yathokta-, though this is admittedly not a frequent 
usage. If it is deemed implausible, then we have a problem of a hanging yat, lacking 
a co-relative. We considered the possibility that it may be picked up in verse 59 by 
tatsddhanesu, and that Ramakantha may be suggesting this in the last sentence of his 
commentary on the present verse. But it would be surprising for Sadyojyotih to use a 
relative-correlative structure spanning such a large distance; and the referent of tat- in 
that verse is stated in the first half of the verse (phalani). 

Another possibility is to separate yat from the following compound: this removes the 
need to take yadukta- in the sense of yathokta-, but leaves the problem of the hanging 
relative. The latter could be addressed by understanding a tat in this way: yad uk- 
taphalavamanam, [tat] tatphalavyatirekena : 'The setting out [below] of fruits taught [by 
other traditions] is [a setting out of fruits that are] different from the fruit of the true ritual 
....’ But this is far from a completely satisfactory solution, and it seems to us quite possible 
that we have a third corruption in the verse. Ramakantha’s commentary fortunately gives 
us the means to repair two corruptions, but is not explicit enough to enable us tc see what 
he read for the part of the verse that is transmitted as yadu- in some sources and yat tu- 
in others. We suspect yatho- as a possibility. Pasu- also occurred to us: ‘fruits taught by 

bound souls’. . _ , 

Professor SANDERSON (2006a: 47, note 11) cites this verse (with -vyatirekaya, uktam, 
and phalasadhanam, which seems just to be a typo for phalavarnanam) and translates: 
'[Next] an account of the rewards taught [in other systems] as opposed to that of the true 
initiation whose various ancillaries have [just] been described. 

9‘We regard it as likely that this cross-reference and the similar one above, in the first 
line of the text ( diksaphalasya vaksyamanasya), are referring not to a subsequent part 
of the Paramoksanirdsakdrika but to the Moksakarika. The Moksakarika can be known 
to have come after the Paramoksanirdsakdrika (see section 68 of the Introduction). The 
fact that Ramakantha has just referred back to the previous text within the Rauravavrtti 
means that it is not unlikely that he should refer forward to a subsequent text within 
it. And although Sadyojyotih refers tangentially to his own view of liberation in verses 
31-32 and 39, it is not so likely that these would be referred to as descriptions of the fruit; 
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one’s own [innate] qualities, when all bonds cease. [This ritual], whose su - 
sidiary elements such as the [placing of] the hand of Siva [on the lnitiand] 
have been taught previously, 92 is qualified [in the verse] by [the word] true 
because it is the cause of liberation with exclusion of ‘non-connection and 
of ‘connection with other’. 95 And he will state the purpose of describing 
the various fruits in the summary [verse] beginning, ‘In order to accomplish 

those’. 94 


2 Exposition of Purvapaksas 

To this end, he introduces 95 those [fruits] in order: 

2) Isolation, enjoyment of sattva [alone], dissolution into the 
Supreme Self, dissolution into transforming [material causes], 
namely avyakrta and the like, and lower [ones]. 

3) A chief attendant of the Supreme Lord; a non-agent who knows 

all objects of knowledge; agency and yet being instigated [to 
act]; becoming the same as the treasury of light. 

whereas this topic is central to the Moksakarika. Furthermore the way that the fruit is 

described here as asesabandhanivrttau svagunasarvajnatvadyabhivyaktih resemblesthe y 
STS described in Moksakarika 44 cd: maladipdsavicchittih 

Thus we take it that this sentence refers to the Paramoksanirasakarika as describing the 
12 prodaimed in other systems, and to the Moksakarika as teaching the fruit of Saiva 

initiation. 

liberation which is expressed 

by the^rituTbeing described as the ‘true’ one, is such that the ritual’s non-connection 
with liberation is excluded (it cannot fail to produce liberation in a ^nn^gomg ), 
and liberation’s connection with anything other than this ritual is excluded (the paths 

0t ^SngTomr^tto^nd b ‘Lcluchng connection with something else’ 
given as two of the three possible senses of eva (see KAJIYAMA 1973). ma - 
father Narayanakantha, uses the expression ayogdnyayogavyavacchedanena (DK, anyayo- 
gayog 'avyavacchedanena KSTS) in analysing an eva in the Mrgendm^ ad 
Ramakantha uses it to analyse an eva in his commentary on the last verse of this text 
94 Ramakantha refers here to the last verse of the text (59) where a yo ^° S ^ 
that the purpose has been to prevent students from acting in order to accomphs 

Uddisati implies more than is conveyed by ‘names’ or ‘states’, nddeia being a te^idcal 
term for the initial mention of the topics that will subsequently be elaborated, the first 
listing of what is on the agenda. 
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4 ab) Superiority to the Lord; and just being devoid of Impurity. 

2.1 Isolation: verse 2a’ 

Isolation: It is well known that (hi) 96 a relation with Primal Matter (pra- 
krti ), which is characterised by the three qualities ( guna ), is the cause of 
the souPs non-isolation. And this [relation that causes non-isolation] is not 
just any kind of relation; because [if it were]—given that both of them are 
all-pervading so that [some kind of a relationship between them] ( tasya) 97 
exists even when the soul is in a state of Isolation—being like that (i.e. being 
in a state of Isolation) would be impossible. Rather it is an experiencer- 
experienced type [of relation], which is beginningless and characterised by the 
non-perception of a distinction between [experiencer and experienced] 98 —for 

96 For Ramakantha’s usage of hi to express the obviousness of the contention, see note 
460. 

97 Tasya = sambandhamatrasya. 

98 We take viveka here in the sense of bheda, and analyse avivekapratipattih as 
vivekapratipatter abhavah. 

The experiencer confuses himself with prakrti, the experienced, and thus regards himself 
as subject to change. A commonly used example is that of the moon (= the experiencer) 
being reflected in water (= the experienced / the buddhi), and thus appearing to undergo 
change because of the ripples in the water. See, from the Sankhya section of the Bhoga - 
karikd (75cd): bhogye bhogah prabhoti chayd yatha candramaso jale | ‘Experience is the 
reflection of the self in the experienced, like [the reflection] of the moon in water’. 

For the point that the cause of sarnsam cannot be any kind of relation between the soul 
and prakrti, but must be an experiencer-experienced one, or as it is phrased in this case, a 
seer-seen one, see the following by Ramakantha’s father, Narayanakantha ( Mrgendravrtti 
ad vidyapada 2:i5ab): 

idam ca te prastavyah—drastrdrsyayoh samyogah samsarahetus tatpurvakas ca viyogo 
’pavargakaranam iti yad ucyate tatra samyogas tdvat pumspradhanayor drastrdrsyalaksana 
eva, na parasparaslesarupa ubhayor apy amurtatvena tadrsasyanupapatteh. pradhanam ca 
na svato drsyam apratyaksatvena tasyestatvdt. na ca mahadahankaradirupena parinater 
drasta tad drastum saknoti. tatas ca katham anayor adyah samyogah, tadabhdvac ca katham 
tatpuruako viyogah. evam ca sarnyogaviyoganupapatter akaranatvam eva purusartham prati 
pradhanasya. 

‘And these [Sankhyas] should be asked the following. When [you] say that contact 
between the seer and the seen is the cause of samsara , and the separation that follows 
that is the cause of the highest good, the contact, firstly, between the soul and Primal 
Matter must be characterised by seer and seen; it cannot be of the nature of mutual 
embracing, because such [contact] is impossible, given that both of them are immaterial. 
And Primal Matter cannot be seen itself, since it is held to be imperceptible. And neither 
can the seer see it as a result of [its] transformation into the intellect, the ahankara etc. 
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the state of being an experiencer consists of non-discrimination in cognition 
[of experiencer and experienced]. As they have said, ‘Experience is non¬ 
discrimination in cognition [of the soul (purusa) and sattva}^ For Primal 
Matter, though presenting herself as an object of experience, does so like 
a skillful courtesan, using the soul’s connection with the powers of igno¬ 
rance, pride and the like 100 —which are defilements obtained due to the force 
of tamas— in such a way that cognitions of aversion towards her particular 
transformations 101 do not arise in the [soul]. For otherwise 102 it would un¬ 
desirably follow that there would be'no samsara, because there would be no 
experience, because no bond other than this 103 is established. 4 And t is 
alone 105 is samsara , which is taught to be the opposite of Isolation. 

But when, as a result of knowledge of the self or yoga, discrimination 


And so how can there be an original contact between these two? And given the absence of 
that, how can there be the separation that follows it? And thus because neither ^ contact 
nor separation are possible, Primal Matter must be a non-cause with regard to the aims 

In tliteDassage as in ours, it is stressed that the relation must involve experiencing (or 
i. different in the two cnees. R5m.ken.Ws SWthya points out 
that if it did not, Isolation would be impossible. Narayanakantha is at this point refuting 
Sankhya; that the relation must involve seeing enables his refutation on the grounds m 
there can in fact be no seer-seen relationship between the soul and Primal Matter 

99 This is a quotation of part of Yogasutm 3 35 , which be S ins sattvapurusayor atyanta- 
sankimayoh pmtyaydviseso bhogah. We have emended pmtyaydviveko to pra yayavideso 
against the evidence of all our witnesses, for sense and since not only the editions o c 
Yogasutm, but also all the citations of the sutra that we have found, read pmtyayamseso 
'““The full list of the klesas of Sankhya and Yoga is given in Yogasutm 2.2.3: amdya- 

tTSS: “t. of «>« courtesan, the word signifies he, 

ifshedid not* present herself in this way, and cognitions of aversion towards her 

transformations arose. . , ,_ .. 

*° 3 There are three possible referents for the tat- depending on how far back we see it 
reaching: an experiencer-experienced relation with pmkrti (bhoktrbhogyarupasambandhay, 
absenceof discrimination between purusa and pmkrti ( pmtyayamsesa ); or pmkrti seduc- 

tl0 “4T f ht e fin°aTpoint distinguishes the Sankhyas from the Saiddhantikas, for whom other 
bonds such as mala and evolutes of mayo, above the twenty-five tattvas accepted by the 

Sankhyas account for samsdm. , 

-si e. this experience (bhoga) that results from pmkrti presenting herself to, and at¬ 
tracting, the soul. Or sa could refer to the first two alternatives considered for the tat 
above: bhoktrbhogyarupasambandha or pmtyaydvisesa. 
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of the soul from that cognition 106 shines forth because of [the soul’s] own 
nature, which is light uncoloured by anything else, then non-discrimination 
is destroyed by that [light-nature], simply because [the latter] is the op¬ 
posite [of non-discrimination], 107 so samsara too, consisting of that [non¬ 
discrimination], 108 does not arise for that [soul], so Primal Matter ceases to 


106 Evidence for the two readings tasmdt pmtyaydt and just tasmdt is evenly balanced. 
The latter is found in all witnesses except M v and is perhaps easier to interpret. It could 
either mean ‘discrimination of the soul from that [samsara]’, or, if we understand the 
previous sentence as equating samsara with one or more of the following— bhoga given by 
pmkrti, bhoktrbhogyarupasambandha or pmtyayaviSesa, —it could mean the discrimination 
of the soul from any of them. 

We have tentatively adopted the lectio difficilior , partly because can be seen on 
countless occasions to be the only witness to preserve the correct reading. It might be 
argued against its reading here that we would expect the discrimination to be between the 
soul and pmkrti , not between the soul and any cognition, but the latter kind of restriction 
accords with the Yogabhdsya , when it comments on the sutra (3:35) that was partially 
cited above by Ramakantha with the words pmtyaydviseso bhogah , namely, sattvapum- 
sayor atyantasankirnayoh pmtyaydviseso bhogah, pardrthatvat. svarthasamyamdt purusa- 
jnanam. 

In the course of commenting on this sutra, the Yogabhdsya reads: tayor atyantasariki- 
rnayoh pmtyaydviseso bhogah , pumsasya darSitavisayatvdt. sa bhogapmtyayah sattvasya 
pardrthatvad drsyah. yas tu tasmad viSistaS citimatmrupo ’nyah paumseyah pmtyayah, 
tatm samyamdt purusavisayd pmjna jayate. 

‘Experience is non-discrimination in cognition of these two which are completely un¬ 
mixed. [It takes place] because the soul is something to which objects are shown. This 
[cognition], which is of the nature of experience ( bhogapmtyaya ), is an object of perception, 
[it is not the perceiver,] because sattva is for the sake of something other than itself [i.e. 
the seer, and since sattva is for the sake of the seer, bhoga is for the sake of the seer, so 
is different from it]. But as for the cognition that is directed towards the soul, which is 
different (anyah), distinct from that [experience-cognition], and of the nature of conscious¬ 
ness alone—by restriction to that, insight which has the soul as its object, arises.’ (The 
translation is influenced by VacaspatimiSra’s sub-commentary.) 

Thus it is stressed that bhogapmtyaya is different from the soul and different from 
pauruseyah pmtyayah . For the soul to discern itself, it has to turn away from this 
bhogapmtyaya and restrict itself to paumseyah pmtyayah. The Pammoksanirdsakdrika- 
vrtti sentence would thus be quite in line with this if it spoke of the discrimination of 
the soul ‘from that pmtyaya ’. What within the Pammoksanimsakdrikdvrtti can tasmdt 
pmtyaydt be picking up and referring back to? pmtyayavisesah. This has been equated 
with bhoga in the Pammoksanimsakdrikdvrtti ; and with bhogapmtyaya in the Yogabhdsya. 

107 As darkness is destroyed by light, simply because the latter is the opposite of the 
former. 

108 This equating of samsam with aviveka provides some evidence for taking sa above to 
be referring back to pmtyaydviveka or pmtyaydvisesa. 
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be experienced altogether. When that happens, he [attains] liberation, the 
Highest Isolation. So say the foremost of those learned in this tradition. 


2.2 Enjoyment of sattva: verse 2a’ 

He states another fruit with the words Enjoyment of sattva. The [soul’s] 
relation with Primal Matter is beginningless . 109 Everyone accepts the soul to 
be an experiencer. And its being an experiencer is not secondary . 110 For if it 
were, that [property of being an experiencer] could not exist in it [at all], for 
a property produced by something else cannot be connected with an eternal 
property-possessor . 111 Or if [the soul] could be connected [somehow with 
that property], it would not be the experiencer , 112 so who would be bound 
or who would be liberated? Thus the property of being an experiencer must 
be accepted to be an essential nature [of the soul]. 

And there can be no destruction of a permanent essential nature that 
is beginningless , 113 because [if there could, the thing which has that nature 
would also be destroyed, so] the same consequence would also apply to the 
soul in Isolation (i.e. if its bhoktrtva were destroyed it too would be de¬ 
stroyed) so [you Kaivalyavadin] would be a nihilist (i.e. someone for whom 
no self survives). And from this very impossibility of a [beginningless, per¬ 
manent nature] being destroyed, it follows that a relation of experiencer and 
experienced between the soul and Primal Matter must be accepted even in 
liberation. It is just that prior to [liberation], because of the malign nature 

109 This was also asserted by the Sankhya opponent in the previous section. 
no I.e. is not a contingent and temporary condition of it, but is rather part of its nature. 
m If a property-possessor is eternal, so must its properties be. It cannot temporarily, as a 
result of causes external to it, have properties that do not belong to it innately. Therefore, 
if you accept that it is an experiencer, you must accept that to be an experiencer is part 
of its essential nature. 

112 Since the property of being an experiencer, being produced by something external to 

the soul, would not belong to it. . 

u 3Up to this point he has made two claims: (l) the soul’s relation with prakrti is 
beginningless; (2) the soul’s property of being a perceiver ( bhoktrtva) is part of its essential 
nature ( svabhdva ). The soul’s relation with prakrti and its bhoktrtva are effectively the 
same (since the relation is a bhoktrbhogyasambandha) and can be treated as one thing; 
hence he talks in this sentence of one thing which is both beginningless and an essential 
nature. 

Does the characterisation of the svabhdva as nitya not make the word anadeh redundant. 
Perhaps the nuance intended by nitya is merely that the svabhdva necessarily lasts as long 
as the thing it is the nature of. 
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of beginningless karma, Primal Matter in the form of drops of pleasure in¬ 
terrupted by suffering and delusion was the [soulj’s object of experience; but 
now, in liberation, because of the termination of all karma, which is the cause 
of that [prior state], she is an object of enjoyment in the form of pure, uninter¬ 
rupted, unexcelled and unbounded saffva-natured pleasure. Thus those who, 
it is claimed ( kila ), have attained this [liberation] are taught to be Enjoyers 
of sattva. This is the foundation of those learned in this Agama. 114 


114 This passage is summarised in the Siddhantasamuccaya (A p.146, B PP_ 7 8 ~ 79 > c 
p. 28): an ye tu purusandm anadir eva prakrtisambandho bhoktrtvam ca. na canader ni- 
tyasya svabhavasya vinaso [vinaso AB; svabhdvavindso C] yuktali. tasman muktav api 
bhoktrbhogyasambandhah pumprakrtyor estavyah. kevalam tv anadikarmaksayan muktau 

suddhanirantardnatisayanavacchinnasattvdtmasukharupa sd bhogya bhavatityahuh. te ca 

sattvabhujah kathyante. tesam ca gunabhuvane sthitih. 

‘Others, however, [claim] that the connection of souls with Primal Matter is beginning¬ 
less, as also is the condition of being an experiencer. And it is not possible for a permanent 
nature which is beginningless to be destroyed. Therefore in the liberated state too one 
should accept that there is a relation of experiencer and experienced between souls and 
Primal Matter. It is just that ( kevalam) in the liberated state, because of the destruction 
of beginningless karma, she [viz. prakrti] becomes, they say, experienceable as pure, un¬ 
interrupted, unexcelled and unbounded sattvo-natured pleasure. Those [who attain this 
state] are called “enjoyers of sattva ”, and they attain a world in the tattva of guna.’ 

It is also paraphrased in Saivaparibhdsa 5, P-15 8 (mentioned in Professor SANDER- 
SON’s annotation): kecit tu sattvabhuktir eva muktir ity dhuh. tatha hi purusasya pn j- 
krtibhoktrtvam anddi. saditve tatah purvarn purusasydpi sattvemdnabhavena tasyapi sadi- 
tvaprasangdt. na canader nivrttih kalpayitum yukta, purusasyapi nivrttyapatteh. tato mu- 
ktidasdydm apy asyaiva* bhoktrtvam. iydms tu bhedah, yat samsdradasdyam karmavasena 
duhkhamohdntaritasukharupa prakrtir bhogya, muktau karmanam abhavan niratisayana- 
ndatmakasattvarupa prakrtir bhogyeti. etad api bhogajanyatvdjanyatvavikalpena bhdttama- 

tanirdsenaiva nirastam. # 

‘But some teach that liberation is just enjoyment of sattva. To explain: The soul s 
experience of Primal Matter is beginningless. If it had a beginning, then since there would 
be no evidence for the existence of the soul either prior to that, it would undesirably follow 
that the [soul] too had a beginning. And it cannot be supposed that the beginningless 
[experience of Primal Matter] ceases, because from that it would follow that the soul 
too ceases. Therefore this [soul]* continues to be an experiencer even in the state of 
liberation. But there is this much difference: in the state of samsdra, as a result of karma, 
Primal Matter is experienced as pleasure interrupted by suffering and delusion, [whereas] 
in liberation, as a result of the absence of karma, Primal Matter is experienced as sattva 
in the form of unsurpassed bliss. This too is refuted through the [earlier] refutation of the 
Bhatta view by the dilemma of whether experience [of sattva ] is produced or not produced.’ 

* The eva is awkward. We could to take it to be bhinnakrama, qualifying 
bhoktrtvam; but we wonder whether asyaiva is a corruption of asty eva. 
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This view of liberation seems not to have left much of a mark in surviving sastric 
sources. We note that neither Ramakantha nor those two authors cited above who draw 
on his passage identify the school, possibly because it had already become obscure in their 
time. 

Johnston (1937: 35-36) argues that the original Sankhya view was that apavarga was 
reached by residing in sattva alone. He maintains that ‘the expression sattvastha, whose 
meaning in the Gltd hos given rise to controversy and which recurs frequently in the epic, 
is used to indicate one who has reached salvation by abiding in sattva alone (19 37 * 35 j 

note 1). - 

For an example of the term in that meaning, see Mahabhamta, Santiparvan 188:20-40: 

maharsayo jnanatrpta nirvanagatamanasah || 
ndvartante punah partha muktah samsaradosatah | 
janmadosapariksinah svabhave paryavasthitdh || 
nirdvandvd nityasattvastha vimukta nityam asritah ] 

These great sages, sated by knowledge, focussed on nirvana, do not return 
[to samsdra] Partha; they are liberated from samsdra 's blemishes, cleansed 
of the faults associated with birth, firmly centred in their own nature; they 
transcend opposites and remain permanently liberated, residing eternally in 
sattva. 

We also find the expression sattvavan in the Mahdbharata to refer to one who has 
attained liberation. See for example Santiparvan 277:25: 

ksutpipasadayo bhava jita yasyeha dehinah | 
krodho lobhas tathd mohah sattvavan mukta eva sah || 

The embodied soul in this [world] who has conquered the states of mind such 
as hunger, thirst and the like, as well as anger, greed and delusion—, such a 
one is certainly liberated, retaining [only] sattva. 

This liberation taught by early Sankhya thinkers is probably what Sadyojyotih charac¬ 
terises as sattvasambhoga. . . 

Apart from the occurrences of the view in the epic, JOHNSTON cites accounts of it in 

the Buddhacarita and the Carakasamhitd. See for example (sanrasthdna 36): 

rajastamobhyarn yuktasya samyogo f yam anantavan | 
tabhyam nirdkrtdbhydrn tu sattvavrddhya nivartate || 

This connection [of the soul with sense faculties and the objects of the senses] 
is unending for those connected with rajas and tamas ; but it ceases when 
those two cease as a result of the growth of sattva. 

This view is clearly very different from that of classical Sankhya, according to which the 
three gunas are inseparable, liberation involving separation from all three. 

JOHNSTON asserts (1937: 35 ) that though ‘primitively salvation may have been con¬ 
ceived as heaven, the devaloka\ those passages which give most detail claim that only 
when sattva is still mixed with traces of rajas does it lead to heaven; sattva by itself yields 
apavarga. 
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2.3 Dissolution into the Supreme Self: verse 2b 

The words Dissolution into the Supreme Self denote the fruit of an¬ 
other tradition [namely Advaita Vedanta, whose proponents teach the fol¬ 
lowing]. From scripture ( agamat ) consisting of such revealed statements as 
(iti srutilaksandt), ‘All of this is indeed brahman ', 115 ‘In this [brahman ] 116 
there exists no plurality’, 117 [scripture] which has authority with regard to 
established objects, 118 and which, because it was not created by a [fallible] hu¬ 
man being, is stronger than scriptures other than those [revealed statements] 
(tadanyagamebhyah), [brahman] is known (pratipannasya) . [We] understand 
( avagatih ) from that [scripture] alone (tata eva) that [this] brahman which 
is undelimited consciousness beyond the sphere of any other means of knowl¬ 
edge, 119 its nature consisting in the several qualities, such as the Highest 

115 Chandogyopanisat 3.14.1. 

116 Sankara, both in his commentary to the Brhadaranyakopanisat and Kathopanisat, 
takes iha as iha brahmani. 

117 Brhadaranyakopanisat 4.4.19b, Kathopanisat 4:11b. 

118 The Vedantin stresses that the Vedas are a means of knowing established objects 
( siddharthas ), i.e. facts, for this was disputed by the Mlmamsakas. For the latter, Vedic 
scripture states not facts but injunctions (vidhis), which are things to be accomplished 
( sadhyas, karyas). In other words it concerns dharma, not brahman. Upanisadic state¬ 
ments about brahman are simply of the nature of praise ( arthavada ), the purpose of which 
is to provoke the listener into performing certain rituals. (See the following words of 
Ramakantha’s Vedantin in the Naresvarapariksaprakasa ad 1:4a: karye ’rtha iva ca siddhe 
’py arthe vedasya pramanyam. nopanisadbhagasya karmakandavakyaikavakyatayarthava- 
datvam , api tu pramanatvam evatra, ‘The Vedas are authoritative also with respect to an 
established object, just as they are [as you Mlmamsakas hold] with respect to something 
to be accomplished. It is not the case that [, as you hold,] the Upanisadic part is [mere] 
praise, forming as it does one text with the [clearly injunctive] statements of the ritual 
part; rather it is certainly a means of knowing this [established object].’) 

As support for their view, the Mlmamsakas adduced the principle that to be a pramana 
is to reveal things that are previously unknown, anadhigatarthagantr , that fall beyond the 
reach of any of the other means of knowledge, pramdndntardgocara. dharma is clearly such 
a thing—there is no way other than scripture to know that by performing a certain ritual 
one will reach heaven—but surely, argued the Mlmamsakas, established entities such as 
brahman fall within the range of other means of knowledge. The Vedantin response was 
that the Vedas are authoritative with respect to brahman, even though it is a siddhartha, 
because its identity with the Self or the world, as expressed in such statements as tvarn 
bmhmeti or sarvam khalv idam brahma, cannot be known by other means. See Brnhma- 
sutrabhdsya ad 1.1.1 and 1.1.4, Brahmasiddhi p. 22,igff., and Naresvarapariksaprakasa ad 

3:64, 3 ; 84 ab, 3 ^ 920 - 93 , 3:98. . I. . .. 

119 If it were the object of another means of knowledge, it would follow that it was not 

validly revealed by scripture, because, as mentioned in note 118, both Mlmamsakas and 
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Bliss, proclaimed in that scripture—is real, and that things other than it, 
which are plural, are unreal, in that their single essence is that they are pro¬ 
duced by ignorance and other [causal factors in the chain of creation derived 
from ignorance]. 130 

Thus they say: 131 

The sages proclaim that this (i.e. brahman ) is established through 
scripture. 


And we need not fear that this understanding [that brahman alone is 
real and plurality unreal] is, like such a [statement] as ‘one should sprinkle 

Vedantins held that valid means of knowledge must give knowledge of things unknown 
by other means ( pramanantardnadhigata ). See for example the first words of Mandana- 
misra’s auto-commentary on Bmhmasiddhi 1:1: vedantesu vipratipadyante vipascitah: ke- 
cid aprdmdnyam manyanta, dtmanah pramanantarasiddhatve tesam anuvadakatvat, The 
learned disagree about [the validity of] the Upanisadic statements: some maintain that 
they are invalid, because, since the Self is established by other means of knowledge, they 

[merely! re-iterate’; and Brahmasiddhi p. 23,1-2. , 

Vedantin authors do, however, occasionally claim that brahman is known also throug 1 
direct perception as well as scripture. See for example Sankara’s Brahmasutrabhasya ad 
1.1.2: na dharmajijndsdydm iva srutyddaya eva pramdnam brahmajijnasayam. ktm tu 
srutyadayo ’nubhavddayas ca yathdsambhavam iha pramdnam, anubhavavasanatvad bhu- 
tavastuvisayatvdc ca brahmajndnasya (p. 89). ‘For those desiring to know brahman (i.e. 
Vedantins), revealed scripture and the like (i.e. itihdsa, purana and smrti) are not the only 
means of knowledge, as they are for those desiring to know dharma i.e. Mimaqisakas) 
Rather both revealed scripture and the like, and experience and the like (i.e. inference) 
as and where possible, are a means of knowing this [brahman], because knowledge of 
\brahman] leads to direct experience, and has as its object an accomplished fact. 

The seeming contradiction with the many statements to the effect that brahman is known 
only through scripture is removed by the explanation that only in liberation o we ave 
direct perception of it. As to the statements to the effect that the Self is svayamprakasa 
or ahampratyayavisaya, these are said to refer to the Self as conditioned by the body an 
sense faculties, not to suddhabrahman. 

-°We are uncertain what the ddi refers to. One possibility is ruga , dvesa and moha. 
Another is Primal Matter and its evolutes: the various faculties, the tanmatras and the 
bhutas. These predominantly Sahkhya categories were nevertheless accepted by Vedantins 

as an explanation of the world of vyavahara. 

The Vedantin summarises this sentence later in the text with the words, nanuktarn prak 
... srutitah sadasadvyavastheti , ‘Have [I] not stated above that what is real and what not 

real can be determined from revealed scripture?’. 

131 Brahmasiddhi i:2ab. The second half of the verse reads: bhedaprapancavilayadvarena 

ca nirupanam. 
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with fire’, 122 invalid on the grounds that it is refuted by direct perception 
etc. [which might seem to be] means of knowing the existence of plurality, 3 
for plurality—since it is not proved to be the object of direct perception, 
as it depends on the establishment of mutual non-existence, [whereas direct 
perception] grasps merely the [existence of an] object 124 is unreal, being 


133 This stock example is frequently used by Ramakantha: see for example KiranavrtU 
ad 6:18, Naresvarapariksdprakdsa ad 3:7gcd, 3:88, and Moksakarikavrtti ad 1460-147 . 

For an early use, see £dbarvbhdsya ad 3.2.4. , 

133 Ramakantha fills out this argument a little in the Naresvarapariksaprakasa, when 
commenting on i-4ab, sarvaikatvaprasiddhau tu pramdnam ndsti kincana | ‘There is ab¬ 
solutely no means of knowledge that can prove the oneness of everything.’ Ramakantha 
provides the following reason: pratyaksanumanayor aksalihgasrayatvena bhedaxnsayatxjataih 
pmtyuta tadbadhakatvat; ‘because direct perception and inference, since they have plural¬ 
ity as their object in that they are based on sense data and inferential marks, on the 
contrary, refute that [oneness].’ Thus the adi in our text refers to anumana, which refutes 
oneness because it functions on the basis of a plurality of inferential marks. 

The Vedantin response to this argument in the Naresvarapariksa.piv.kasa is the same as 
that about to be stated in this text: sattdmdtravisayatvdt tayor atrdbddhakatvam ; ‘Because 
these two (i.e. direct perception and inference) have as their object existence only, they 

do not refute [oneness].’ , , . . ,. ... 

l34 The notion of plurality ‘depends on the establishment of mutual non-existence in th 
it depends on the assumption that the thing one is looking at now, a pot for example, is not 
some other thing, a cloth. This assumption cannot be arrived at through direct perception, 
according to this Vedantic position of Mandanamisra, because direct perception yields 
purely positive knowledge that an object is present, not any negative knowledge about 
what it is not. See na ca vastumatrad anavagrhitabhedad bhedasiddhih, ekasminn apt 
tatprasangdt. tasmdt pauruseyim apeksdm na vastv anuvartate. ato na vastxisvabhavah 
(Brahmasiddhi p.49). ‘And plurality is not proved from the mere object, whose difference 
has not been grasped, for then [plurality] would undesirably accrue (tatprasangat) even 
to a single thing. Therefore [plurality] depends not on the thing, but on a relationship 
imposed by human beings. Therefore it is not the nature of a thing’. 

Ramakantha will discuss this during the refutation of Vedanta below (section 3 - 15 - 2 - 5 ). 
in a passage' beginning nanv itaretarvbhavasiddhyapeksatvdd bhedasya, bhdvavisayatvac ca 
pratyaksasya, katham bhedah pratyaksah. ‘But plurality depends on mutual non-existence 
(abhdva) having been established, and direct perception has existence (6fcat») as its ob- 
ect. So how can plurality be directly perceptible?’ See also Navesvarvpanksapmkasa 
ad r.53c’d (p.91, 6-7): nanv itaretarabhavasavyapeksatvad bhedasya, abhavamsayatvac ca 
pratyaksasya, na bhedah svasamvitpratyaksagamyah. , 

Mandanamisra maintains not only that plurality depends on mutual non-existence hav¬ 
ing been established, but also that mutual non-existence ( itaretarabhava ) depends on plu¬ 
rality having been established. See for example Brahmasiddhi 2:nab: nasmtnn ayam 
ndyam ayam iti bheddd xrind na dhth | ‘Without plurality [having been established] one 
could not have the cognition, “This is not in this, and it is not this . Since neither plurality 
nor mutual non-existence can be established except by presupposing the other, plurality, 
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postulated through mere ignorance, like the horns of a hare. Thus [Mandana¬ 
misra] has said: 125 

They say that direct perception is something that affirms [, never 
something that denies]. 126 

And this being so, 127 because individual souls too [as well as plurality 
in general] are false—since they are muddied by ignorance 128 despite having 
as their essence the Supreme Self, which is real and was taught above 129 to 
be proved through a self-validating means of knowledge 130 —true awakening 
knowledge does not arise for them, who are just like figments of a dream expe¬ 
rience ( svapndnubhavavrttmdrri ) common to a sleeping person. Therefore the 
mass of plurality that goes by the name of samsara , for which an awakener 
(bodhaka ) does not arise in that form 131 is by its nature beginningless. 

But sometimes through the sequence taught in the scriptural passage 
beginning with the words, ‘The Self should be known’, 132 one attains very 

concludes Mandanamisra, is unreal. See Mesquita (1990: ii9ff.) for a discussion of this 
view of Mandanamisra’s. 

125 Brahmasiddhi 2:1a. Ramakantha also quotes this in the NaresvarapanksaprakaSa ad 
i’53c’d (p. 91) with the rest of its half-verse: na niseddhr vipascitah. 

126 And hence it cannot grasp plurality. 

127 The Siddhantasamuccaya (A p.148, B p. 81, C p. 30) draws on this passage: maya- 
vadinas tu l sarvam khalv idam brahma \ 1 neha nanasti kihcana 1 ityadisrutisiddhasya bra - 
hmana eva satyataya tadanyesam ca bhedarupdnam avidydnirmanaikasaratvenasatyatvaj 
jivatmanam api pramanasiddhaproktasatyabhutaparamatmasaratve ’py avidyakalusitatvena 
bhrdntatvat svapnanubhava iva samsarabhidhano bhedaprapahcah svarupato ’nidampratha- 
mah syat. 

128 The phrase jivanam avidyakalusitatvam is used by Mandanamisra at Brahmasiddhi 
p. 12,2. 

129 In the citation of Brahmasiddhi i:2ab; or in the Vedantin’s first sentence in which 
brahman was said to be known from such scriptural statements as the two cited. 

13 °I.e. Vedic scripture. It is self-validating because it is neither validated nor contradicted 
by any sense evidence. See, e.g., Slokavarttika, codanasutra 47. 

131 I.e. in the form of true awakening knowledge, tattvikaprabodha. We analyse the com¬ 
pound as tadrupenanupajatam bodhakarn yasya. 

132 Brhadaranyakopanisat 2.4.5 an d 4-5-6 contain the instruction atma va are drasta- 
vyah — srotavyo mantavyo nididhyasitavyah. Hence we take it that the sequence referred 
to by Ramakantha is that of the three Vedantic stages of hearing the scriptural teaching 
( sravana) ) thinking about it ( manana) and meditating on it (nididhyasana) . The phrase 
atma jndtavyah is cited in the Brahmasiddhi ad 3:171-173, p. 151 (and many times in the 
Tattvasamiksd) but we have not found it in any scriptural source. 
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powerful 133 knowledge. As a result the cause of false notions, 134 which is 
the opposite of this [very powerful knowledge], 135 is uprooted. As a result of 
this, the awakening of the Supreme Self, in which all false notions cease, and 
which rests in its own nature alone, 136 comes about, just as for someone who 
has just woken from sleep, taking the form of the dissolution of the previous 
stream of the individual soul. 137 This alone is the highest liberation. Such is 
the tenaciously held view of some. 138 

[Objection:] Surely it is Transformationist Vedanta that the author of 
the commentary [on the Raurava] 139 intends to be introduced here [by his 
label ‘Dissolution into the Supreme Self’], not the doctrine of Illusionism; 
for that (i.e. Transformationist Vedanta) accords with the refutation that he 

l 3 3 E v silently emended the reading prodbana of its only source, E D , to prodbala, which 
would be a hapax legomenon. Prolbana, the reading of M y , which we have accepted, 
is also unparallelled, but the distribution of the readings of the manuscripts appears to 
presuppose it, and the word ulbana at least is well-attested in the required meaning. 

134 Viz. avidya. 

133 And hence automatically removed by it, as darkness by light. 

136 Harunaga ISAACSON commented that it is surprising to have the paramatmabodha 
described as resting in its own nature, a qualification that would be more natural of the 
paramatman; he suggested the possibility that svarupamdtrapratistho is a corruption of 
svarupamdtrapratisthd (‘which is an abiding in the [Supreme Selfs] nature alone’), one 
explainable by attraction to the gender of the masculines both before and after it. If so, 
it is a corruption that occurred prior to the writing of the Siddhantasamuccaya , for the 
parallel passage from that text given in note 138 indicates that its author, Trilocanasiva, 
read svarupamdtrapratistho. 

137 It is possible that jfvdtmanah is not to be construed with purvapravdhavilayarupah , 
and that the sentence means ‘knowledge of the Supreme Self ... comes about for the in¬ 
dividual soul, just as for someone who has just woken from sleep, taking the form of the 
dissolution of the previous stream [of notions that constitutes samsara].' But in all the 
other places in the text where Ramakantha speaks of dissolution it is individual souls that 
are dissolved. Furthermore to maintain that individual souls experience knowledge of the 
Supreme Self would contradict the contention above that true awakening knowledge does 
not arise for them, and the way that they were compared above to mere figments within 
the dream of the sleeping person. 

138 Alternatively graha may denote an obsession that possesses the Vedantins in the 
manner of a spirit. 

The Siddhdntasamuccaya passage continues: kadacid l atma jnatavyah ityadyuktakrame- 
na samyajjnanodayat tatpratipaksabhutabhrdntikaranapronmulanena tiraskrtakhilabhrantih 
paramatmabodhah suptaprabuddhasyeva svarupamdtrapratistho jwatmanah purvapravaha- 
vilayo bhavati. saiva para muktir ity dhuh. 

13 9 I.e. Sadyojyotih. The reason for his being referred to in that way is given in section 
6 of the Introduction. 
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will state with the words, ‘It is well established that [the Supreme Self] is the 
material cause* ( updddncitviis(iTnsiddhih ). 4 

[Response:] True, [Transformationist Vedanta] accords with the [refuta¬ 
tion]. But it is not taught to be the principal [teaching] in the Upamsads 
by the foremost of those learned in this spiritual [tradition]. 141 And [m fact] 
revealed scriptures do not accord with it. Furthermore I will explain [in 
the commentary] on that very [verse] the way in which [Transformationist 
Vedanta] accords with the refutation. 143 


14 °Verse 49a. „ . . 

141 Ramakantha’s admission that despite having himself presented iUusionism, it is trans¬ 
formationism that is presented and refuted by Sadyojyotih, and his explanation that ihu- 
sionism is what is taught by the foremost Vedantins, have been commented on by SANDER¬ 
SON (1985: 210, note 41 and 2006a: 68-73)- He argues that if Sadyojyotili had been aware 
of iUusionism he would have refuted it, committed as he was to defending his own view 
against all serious opposition. He sees Sadyojyotih’s apparent ignorance of lllusiomsm as 
evidence that he was writing before this doctrine, which was introduced by Sankara and 
Mandanamisra, had become established in the orthodox brahnumcal community, and he 
uses this as one of several arguments for dating Sadyojyotih to 675-725 (2006a: 73). By 
the time that Ramakantha was writing, transformationism had been pushed into obscurity 
by iUusionism; hence his treatment of iUusionsim despite its absence in the text he 
commenting upon, and hence his explanation that in his time transformatiomsm was not 

re On d which P Vedantin authors was Sadyojyotih’s knowledge of Vedanta based? Glven 
that he characterises Vedantin liberation as consisting in dissolution into the Suprem 
Self both in this text and in the Svdyambhuvavrtti (ad 2:2), Sanderson (2006a. 7 7 ) 

argues that he may have been basing himself on Bhartrjprapanca. The latter s works are 
now lost, but see the fragments gathered together by HlRIYANNA (1924), especiaUy the 
foUowing two (p.447): asya hi vijndndtmanah paramdtmany apyayo vaktavyah (apyaya 
is a synonym of vOaya) and dvividho moksah: ’sminn eva sarire saksatkrtabrahma mukta 
ity ucyate na bmhmani linah; tasya Sarirapdtottarakdlam brahmapi layo dmtiyo mok?a £ 
‘There are two kinds of liberation: one who directly perceives brahman in.this very body 
is known as liberated, [but] he has not dissolved into brahman, the second liberation is the 
dissolution of him into brahman after the death of his body. SANDERSON (2006a. 70) also 
cites a further fragment that describes the Supreme Self as sarvaikatva a compound that 
Sadyojyotih uses in this characterisation of Vedanta at Naredvarapartksaprakasa i. 4 »b. 

M^The implication is that the accord is not perfect and that the refutation actually 
implies that despite appearances Sadyojyotih has the Ulusionist view in mind. We take this 
to be a reference to section 3 - 15 - 2 - 6 . Ramakantha there implicitly defends Sadyojyotih s 
treating of transformationism by having the Vedantin opponent retreat, in response to 
the Siddhantin’s objections, from iUusionism to transformatiomsm. It seems that Rama¬ 
kantha considers a refutation of transformationism to be relevant to refuting lUusiomsm 
since iUusionism in the end has to fall back on transformatiomsm. Ramakantha admits 
that Sadyojyotih’s refutation is concerned primarily with transformatiomsm, but that is 
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2.4 Dissolution into the Supreme Material Cause: 
verse 2cd 

The words Into avyakrta and the like introduce the fruit of another 
scriptural [tradition]. 

That into which the minute 143 perceivers of sense fields (i.e. souls) 
come to rest, together with their karma 

is taught to be avyakrta. 1 ™ With regard to the question of where they come to 
rest, 145 some say: 146 ‘You [Saiddhantikas], because of seeing in this [world] 
that pots and the like, which are continuous with clay, are effects of clay, 

only because illusionism, when all of its arguments for the unreality of the world have been 
refuted, has to rely on transformationism in order for non-duality to be preserved. 

14 3 Literally, ‘the more minute’. It is possible that the comparative form antyamsah is 
intended to have the force of a superlative. In this Pancaratrika view, as we shall see, souls 
are neither all-pervading nor immaterial, hence it may be in their ‘most minute form that 
they come to rest in avyakrta. 

144 Ramakantha gives the whole verse in the Matangavrtti ad vidyapada 15:8 (reference 
mentioned in Professor Sanderson’s annotation): 

yad ahur vedantavidah : 

avyakrtam trtiyam sydd yad ahur bahudhanakam | 
yatra tisthanty aniyamsah ksetrajnah karmabhih saha || 

• yad ahur bahudhanakam] conj.; yam ahur bahudhanakam ed. 

Ramakantha explains that the adjective trtiyam expresses that hvyakrta is ‘third’ after 
avyakta and svasthana: tad avyaktasvasthdnabhyam trtiyasminsthane ’vasthanam. 

Bahudhanakam , which we conjecture to mean literally ‘having many seeds (avyakrta 
contains the whole universe in seed-form according to the Pancaratra view outlined below), 
occurs in a list of synonyms of prakrti given in the Gaudapddabhasya ad Sankhyakanka 22. 
prakrtih pradhanam brahma avyaktam bahudhanakam mdyeti parydydh. It also occurs in 
a verse of unknown origin quoted in the Vakyapadiyavrtti (ad 1:8, p. 38,20-21, mentioned 
in Professor Sanderson’s annotation): vivrtavivrtam bahudhanakam caitanyam. 

145 This has already been answered in the immediately preceding sentence: they come 
to rest in avyakrta. So perhaps the intention of this question could be characterised as, 

4 what is avyakrtaV , 

14 ® Who are these ‘some’ (kecit)? Ramakantha does not, in this text, identify the pro¬ 
ponents of the view he is about to elaborate. In the Matangavrtti ad 15:8, as we saw in 
the footnote before last, he attributes the just cited verse to vedantavidah. But in the 
Matangavrtti ad 15:7, he attributes to pdncardtrdh. a verse that he draws on in his expo¬ 
sition below. Indeed the bulk of the evidence suggests that not only Ramakanfha, but 
also Ksemaraja and Trilocanasiva, regarded the view presented below as a Pancaratra one: 
see notes 157 and 160. Does this mean that Ramakantha regarded these Pancaratnkas 
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hold that [conglomerations of] the body and the sense faculties too, 147 which 
are continuous with pleasure and [pain and delusion], are effects of Primal 
Matter, which is composed of pleasure and [pain and delusion]. 148 [On that 
much we Pancaratrikas agree with you, but you] should in exactly the same 

as one kind of Vedantin, as Vaisnava Vedantins teaching a type of parinativedanta? No, 
for elsewhere he names the two groups separately: esa ca prasango vedantavidam pan - 
cardtranam ca samanah (Naresvarapariksaprakasa ad i:67cd); he regards the Pahcaratras 
as a separate group from the Vedantins, but sees them as both susceptible to the same 
unwanted consequence. 

The common ground that Ramakantha sees in the two views is identified in the Nare- 
svarapariksaprakasa ad 1:54 (p. 91). He there gives as the view of the ‘Parinativedantavids’ 
and ‘Samhitapancaratras’ that souls arise from, and dissolve into at liberation, a Supreme 
Cause that is their material substrate; the difference between them is just that the former 
term this Supreme Cause brahman and the latter term it Narayana. The unwanted conse¬ 
quence to which Ramakantha thus sees them as both susceptible ( Naresvaraparzksaprakasa 
ad i:67cd) is that their teaching of the dissolution of the individual soul makes their lib¬ 
eration effectively no different from the utter annihilation taught by the Carvakas. In our 
text (section 3.15.2.6) both Vedantins and Pahcaratras are said to be subject to a differ¬ 
ent unwanted consequence, that of re-entry into samsara after liberation. See SANDERSON 
(1985: 211, note 57) for more on the close association of ‘emanationist monism’ and 
‘Vaisnava-Pancaratra theism’. 

What then are we to make of Ramakantha’s attribution (in the Matarigavrtti ad 15:8) 
of the verse cited above to the Vedantins? It seems that the verse was held to be author¬ 
itative by both the Vedantins and the Pahcaratras, and it is possible that Ramakantha’s 
characterisation of the view he is about to expound below as the answer of ‘some’ indicates 
that that answer is just one understanding of what is meant by souls coming to rest in 
avyakrta, a Pahcaratra one; the Vedantins presumably gave a different account. 

147 I.e. all that constitutes human beings apart from their immaterial souls. For 
karyakarana in the meaning of ‘body and sense faculties’, see WATSON (2006: 194, note 
218). See also the following phrase from section 2.13 of this text, where karyakarana. 
and sarirendriya seem to be being used synonymously: -duhkhasarirendriyanivrttau 
prakrstatarakdryakaranaldbhatah. 

148 It may seem surprising that pradhana is referred to as consisting of sukhddi rather than 
sattvadi, but see WATANABE (2011: 566, note 38) for evidence of the interchangeability 
of the two trios sattva , rajas, tamas and sukha , duhkha, moha. 

The occurrence of anvaya in ekasadanvayasambhavat in the tatha clause below, which 
parallels this yatha clause, indicates that Ramakantha could have expressed mrdanvitesu 
and sukhadyanvitesu as mrdanvayesu and sukhadyanvayesu. But anvaya in this exposition 
of the Pahcaratra position and in its refutation below does not have the sense of ‘concomi¬ 
tance’ that it often does in philosophical Sanskrit. The Pahcaratra argument is that if 
things have anvaya with X, they all have X as their material cause. Concomitance would 
not be the kind of relation from which such a conclusion could be deduced; from the fact 
that wherever person A goes, person B also goes, it does not follow that A’s going shares 
the same material cause as B’s going. 
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The clearest statement of what anvaya means in this argument comes in section 
3.13.5.6.2: yd tv arthasya karye pratyavayavam canyatra visadrsatare 'pi vastuni tenaiva 
rupena sarvatraivdmivrttih, so ’nvaya negate, ‘That (yd) continuity (anuvrttih) of a thing 
(e.g. clay) in an effect (e.g. a pot), and in each of the parts (e.g. the neck and bottom 
of a pot), [and] elsewhere even in quite dissimilar objects (e.g. clay dishes), in every case 
in that very form (i.e. in the form of clay)—that is called anvayah! To have anvaya with 
something thus means to be continuous with it, as clay pots and dishes, and all of their 
parts, are continuous with clay. Anvaya is that relation that holds between all things 
that derive from the same material cause, and between those things and their material 
cause. Perhaps the non-technical meaning of the word from which this usage developed 
was ‘family’ or ‘lineage’; pots are in the same lineage as the clay from which they arise, 
and as other vessels that derive from that clay. For a lengthy discussion of the concept, 

see Introduction, section 3. ,, 

In the case of pots, which serve as the example in this inference, one can observe their 
continuity with their pre-existing material cause, the lump of clay from which they derive; 
but in the case of conglomerations of body and senses, we cannot perceive their materia 
cause, the triple-natured Primal Matter. Hence when we translate sukhddyanvitesu in this 
sentence as ‘continuous with pleasure, pain and delusion’ we do not mean to imply that 
pleasure and the like can be perceived somewhere outside of psycho-physical conglomera¬ 
tions. The sense is rather that these conglomerations are thoroughly pervaded by pleasure 
and the like, as pots are thoroughly pervaded by clay (not in the sense of logical pervasion 
but in the sense that clay exists throughout the whole area taken up by the pot). It is 
this that enables the inference that they have a material cause consisting of pleasure and 

The passage quoted above continues: ghatasamvadisu hi visadrsataresv api tadavayaye?u 
ca kanthadisu tatkdryesu ca karparddisu sarvatra mrdanvayadrster mrtkaryatvamnabha- 
vasiddhih-, ‘For since we perceive continuity with clay in all of the following—pots, dishes 
and such like although they are very different, and their parts such as their necks, and 
their effects such as pot-sherds—we can establish that [continuity with clay] is logically 
concomitant with being an effect of clay.’ Since those things that we know to be effects 
of clay can be seen to have continuity with clay, logical concomitance can be established 
between continuity with clay and being an effect of clay. Once the logical concomitance 
has been established in this case where the prior material cause can be perceived, it can 
be extended to cases such as psycho-physical conglomerations, whose prior material cause 

cannot be perceived. . r 

This meaning of anvaya (/ samanvaya), and this argument that sees possession of anvaya 
as entailing possession of a single material cause, occur in Sahkhya sources. The earliest 
example is probably the Sastitantra, ascribed to Varsaganya (see Introduction, note 20 
and FRAUWALLNER 1958: 264); this Sastitantra passage is explained in the Nyayagama- 
nusarini p. 314,7-14 and has been translated by FRAUWALLNER (1958: 268) and MOTEGI 
(2010: 371). (FRAUWALLNER renders anvaya as ‘Ubereinstimmung’; Motegi as homo¬ 
geneity’.) The argument is referred to in Sdnkhyakarikd 15 with the words bhedanam -. 
samanvaydt, and elaborated by the commentators. A Sahkhya opponent in Santaraksita s 
Tattvasangraha gives the argument in verse 14, and it is elaborated both in the Jattva- 
sangrahapanjikd (p. 2i,sff.) and in the unknown commentary, the first fragment of which 
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way (yatha ... tothaivci) hold that selves and Primal Matter, because of the 
possibility ( -sambhavat ) of their having continuity with the same Existent, 149 

has been edited and translated by Harimoto and Kano (2008: 16-20). A Sahkhya 
opponent puts a version of the argument in the Nydyabhdsya ad 5.2.23: ekaprakrttdam 
vyaktam, vikdrdndm anvayadarsanat. mrdanvitdndm sardvadindm drstam ekaprakrtitvam. 
tathd cayam vyaktabhedah sukhadtihkhamohanvito drsyate. ta.sm.dt samanvayadarsanat 
sukhadibhir ekaprakrtidam viivam iti. ‘This manifested world has a single material cause, 
because we find that [its] transformations have a continuous nature. We observe that 
dishes and the like, which [all] have continuity with clay, have a single material cause. 
And likewise these various manifested objects [in the world] are observed to have continu¬ 
ity with pleasure, pain and ignorance. Therefore, because we see [that manifested objects 
have] continuity, this world has a single material cause through (i.e. in the form of) plea¬ 
sure and the like.’ This is paraphrased by Dharmaklrti at Vadanyaya p. 65,13-66,2: 
ekd prakrtir vyaktasya, vikdrdndm anvayadarsanat. mrdanvaydndrn sardvadindm. drstam 
ekaprakrtikatvam, tathd ca ayam vyaktabhedah sukhaduhkhamohasamanvito grhyate. tat 
sukhadibhir ekaprakrtir iti. We are grateful to Dr Toshikazu WATANABE for drawing our 
attention to all of these references. 

As mentioned above, and as elaborated in more detail in the Introduction (p. 28), this 
meaning of anvaya is different from the more common meaning of concomitance , where 
it is usually paired with vyatireka. It is worth pointing out here that anvaya is also used 
in a third sense, where again it is usually paired with vyatireka and so in that respect 
resembles the common usage, and yet where it can be rendered as ‘continuity’, and so in 
that respect resembles our usage. Anvaya in this third sense is used, along with vyatireka , 
to establish that two things are different. Thus it is argued by Advaita Vedantins that the 
self or consciousness is not the same as the objects of consciousness, because the anvaya 
of the former is associated with the vyatireka of the latter: as consciousness of blue is 
followed by consciousness of yellow etc., the continued presence ( anvaya ) of consciousness, 
associated with the discontinuity ( vyatireka ) of the blue and yellow etc., establishes that 
consciousness is not the same as its objects. For many examples of this usage in Advaita 
Vedanta, see HALBFASS (1991: 162-182); for an example in Nyaya, see Nyayamanjan 
vol. 2, p. 496,6-7, which has been translated by WATSON and KATAOKA (2010: 324). 
See also STAAL (i960: 54-55), STAAL (1966: 648), CARDONA (1967-68) and CARDONA 
(1981). We are very grateful to Dr Gianni PELLEGRINI for pointing us to several of 
these references. Although this usage overlaps with ours in that it can be rendered as 
‘continuity’, it is not the same: (1) It is not a relation possessed by a plurality of effects 
that all have the same thing (e.g. clay) running through them; rather it is possessed by 
just one thing. (2) It is not capable of yielding a conclusion about the material cause of 
the thing that has it. (3) Its use is to establish the difference of the thing that has it from 
the associated things that have vyatireka. 

149if the mere possibility of their having continuity is regarded as too weak an argument, 
a slightly different translation could be proposed: ‘because they arise {-sambhavat), having 
continuity with the same Existent’. This may be considered problematic on the grounds 
that the Paiicaratrika is then assuming what he is setting out to prove. This problem could 
be avoided in two ways: by understanding ekasadanvaya to be pointing merely to the fact 
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even though they are different, have the same cause. Otherwise (no) you 
should say that (iti) it is not the case here, 150 because there is no [significan ] 

difference [between the two cases]. 151 

Their (i.e. selves’ and Primal Matter’s) cause is the Highest Prakrti, 
known as Mahavibhuti, because she is the cause of sentient and insentient 
things. 152 She alone transforms directly into ‘four-naturedness , which char¬ 
acterises the Lord; 153 into perceivers of sense fields who are [relatively] pow¬ 
erless; and into Avidya, which is insentient. Avidya, 154 for her part, having 

that they (viz. souls and Primal Matter) can all be qualified by the word sat 'exi^ent^ or 
bv understanding it to mean ‘continuity with the same thing, namely existence]. On thi 
the point would just be that souls and Primal Matter have in common 
that they exist; this alone would be being put forward as evidence that they^ fro ™ 
same underlying cause. This interpretation receives some support from the fact tha 
the Naresvampariksaprakasa Ramakantha gives the Pancaratra hetu zssattadinanmtatvat, 
‘because thev have continuity with existence and such like (see note 708). 

*5°I.e. in the case of conglomerations of body and sense faculties. If y° u deny^at^lves 
and Primal Matter both arise from the same material cause then you should deny that 
psycho-physical conglomerates all rise from the same material cause. 

Interpreting the it.' in this way is forced, but the best we can do with the text as it 
stands. It would be smoother if the iti were not there. t . 

‘ 5 ‘In both cases there is ekanvaya, so in both cases there shoul ^- V^Pmkrti 
l53 The function of the ‘because’ clause is to explain why she » the J.^Pra • 

i 53 T he entry in Tantrikabhidhdnakosa II for cdtumtmya, written by RASTELLI, states 
that ‘four-naturedness’, the own-form of Visnu, denotes His power to mamfes Himself in 
the form of the four vyuhas, and also signifies the unity of these four. She cites Satva a - 

hesitated ^whSTto adopt tidyd or avidya both here and in the prmdous 

position in the Sivadrsti (6:16-19): 

pdncardtmvidas cdnye vadanti parinisthitam | 
brahmdsti vasudevakhyam sa eva jagadisvarah || 16 || 
vidyavidye dvayarn cdsya sadhanam samavasthitam | 
avidyaya jagat kuryad vidyaya moksayet pasun || 17 || 
tabhyam no cdsyopardgah prabuddhatvat prabhutvatafy | 
tathdnyesdm svdtmanaiva vidyaya jagadatmata || 18 || 
na cavidyd bddhikasya yatah. sadhanam asya sa | 
proktam bhagavato viryenety ddyais tattvadarsanaih || 19 || 

And others, who know the Pancaratra, say that a perfect bmhmanexists 
called Vasudeva, and that is He who is the Lord of the universe. Vidya «md 
Avidya the two of them, are His instrument: with Avidya He creates 
universe; with Vidya He liberates bound souls. He is not coloured by em, 
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because He is awakened and because He is all-powerful. Similarly, for others, 

[He is held] to be the soul of the universe by means of His Vidya, which is 
His very self. And it is not the case that Avidya occludes Him, since She 
is His instrument. This is what has been taught by the primordial [beings] 
who saw the truth through the power of God. 

Here both vidya and avidya are powers of the Lord, but it is avidya with which he creates 
the universe. The second passage, from a speech of Visnu’s in the Mahabharata , speaks 
in fact only of vidya as the causative power of Vasudeva (Santiparvan 326:64-70): 

vidyasahayavantam mam adityastham sandtanam | 

kapilam prdhur deary ah sdnkhyaniscitaniScayah || 64 || 

hiranyagarbho bhagavdn esa chandasi sustutah | 

so i ham yogagatir brahman yogasastresu sabditah || 65 || 

eso ’ham vyaktim agamya tisthdmi divi sasvatah | 

tato yugasahasrante samharisye jagat punah \ 

krtvatmasthani bhutani sthavardni carani ca || 66 || 

ekaki vidyaya sardham viharisye dvijottama \ 

tato bhuyo jagat sarvam karisyamiha vidyaya || 67 || 

asmanmurtis caturthi yd sasrjac chesam avyayam \ 

sa hi sankarsanah proktah pradyumnam so J py ajijanat || 68 || 

pradyumnad aniruddho ’ham sargo mama punah punah | 

aniruddhat tatha brahma tatrddikamalodbhavah || 6g || 

brahmanah sarvabhutani carani sthavardni ca \ 

etam srstim vijdnihi kalpadisu punah punah || 7 0 || 

Teachers whose certainty has been fixed by Sankhya [knowledge! call me, who 
am in company with Vidya, the “eternal one in the sun”, “Kapila”. Lo, I am 
Hiranyagarbha, the Lord praised in scripture, the way of yoga that is spoken 
of in the teachings on yoga, O Brahmin. It is I who, becoming manifest, 
remain permanent in the heaven. Then, at the end of a thousand aeons, I 
again resorb the universe, making all creatures—those that move and the 
still—rest in me. Alone, [only] with Vidya, I remain, 0 Brahmin; then once 
again I create the universe with Vidya. The one who is the fourth of my 
forms invariably creates all the rest. For [to explain:] he is [or ‘I am ?] called 
Samkarsana and this very [form of myself] engendered Pradyumna; from 
Pradyumna I [became] Aniruddha. [This is] my ever repeated creation. And 
from Aniruddha then [came] Brahma, born of the primordial lotus. From 
Brahma [come forth] all creatures—those that move and the still. Know this 
to be the creation, ever repeated at the beginnings of each age. 

There are some uncertainties here (notably whether the ‘fourth form’ refers to Brahma or 
rather to Samkarsana); but what is plain is that Vidya is not here an evolute and lowly 
instrument of the creator God (as is the entity of which Ramakantha speaks), but instead 
a power inseparable from him, even when the universe has been resorbed. 

The following verse from the Haravijaya ( 47 : 55 ) is addressed to Vidya as the goddess: 
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praptabhisandhiparatam anuvrttilagna- 
gaunasthitih sthitasitatisaydd abhiksnam | 
vidyeti sarvabahuldkhilasrstisamjnd 
saiikarsane nigadita kila sasane tvam || 

• sthitasitatisaydd ] ed.; sthitimitd visaya/visayad Ka • -srsti- ] Ka; -drr,ti¬ 
ed. • saiikarsane ] conj. SANDERSON (1985: all, note 57); sankarsani ed.; 
saiikarsani Kha 

We record the readings of Ka and Kha as they are reported in footnotes to 
the edition; it is not possible to infer from there whether Ka read visaya or 
visayad. 

We are far from certain of the meaning, but we offer the following very tentative trans¬ 
lation. 

Having become intent on your will [to create] (abhisandhiparar) , [you] whose 
existence in the punas sticks [to all your evolutes] because of anuvrtti* full 
with all things ( sarvabahula ), named the creation of all, you, because of 
permanently having a preeminence of steadfast sattva (sthitasitatiSayat ) aie 
taught, it appears (kila), in the Sankarsana** tradition to be Vidya. 


* We take this to have a meaning closely related to anvaya in our text: 
her existence continues in her evolutes in the way that the existence of clay 
continues in pots. 

** Ramakantha distinguishes in the Naresvarapariksdprakdsa between the 
Sankarsanapancaratras and the Samhitapaiicaratras. He characterises the 
former as Antahkaranacaitanyavadins, i.e. as holding that it is the buddhi 
that is the seat of consciousness and that there is no individual soul separate 
from that ( Naresvarapariksdprakdsa ad 1:51, P- 87-88). For the latter see 
note 146. 


Here Vidya does seem to be connected to the creation of the universe, but since she is 
identified with the goddess herself, it is perhaps unlikely that she is the insentient (jada) 
evolute referred to at this point of the Paramoksanirdsakdrikdvrtti. 

Is there any evidence for an evolute vidya having existed in some form or other of the 
Pancaratra as a counterpart either to the Saiva suddhavidyd or to the lower, impure wdya. 
For the higher entity the answer appears to be no, and no lower wdya is alluded to in 
TORELLA’s account of ‘The kancuka s in the Saiva and Vaisnava Tantnc Tradition (i 99 8 )- 
But there is one odd passage in the Jaydkhyasamhitd's account of the thread used in 
initiation onto which a ladder of the tattvas of the cosmos was to be superimposed which 
may be quoted here (i6:i3iab, 1320-134)'- 

avyaktalihgasutram tu prdgavidyakaldtmakam | 


tatrasthdm cintayet sarvam abhinnam tattvavardhanim || 132 || 
tatrodbhavds tu ye vipra pdsabandhatmaka drdhdh | 
rdgena ranjitds citra avidyasampradipitah || 133 || 
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vicchinnati caiva kalena niyata vyapakas tatha \ 

tattvasankhyakramenaiva grathayet tad vijecchayd dvijecchaya || 134 || 

Rastelli, quoting in fact i6:i3i-i34b (1999: 159), does what she can with this passage, 
translating (all but the last half-line) as follows: 

Der Faden, der das Merkmal des Unentfalteten ( avyakta ) triigt, hat einen 
kleinen Teil (kala) des [in] friiheren [Geburten erworbenen] Nichtwissens zum 
Wesen, (...) In ihm soli er sich die ganze, ungeteilte [Urmaterie], die die tattvas 
wachsen lafit, vorstellen. Jene aber, die dort entspringen (d.h.die tattvas ), 
o Priester, haben das Wesen von Fesseln und Bindungen, sind fest, durch 
Begehren gefarbt, mannigfaltig, durch Nichtwissen entflammt, werden durch 
die Zeit zerstort und begrenzt und sind alldurchdringend. 

It is possible that this fragment of text in its present context now means to most readers 
something like what RASTELLI has translated. But, as SANDERSON has demonstrated 
(2009: 67, note 77), the passage is probably in fact calqued upon a Saiva cliche about 
the principles of kala , vidya , rdga and niyati which we find in differing forms in early 
Siddhantas notably Kiranatantra i:i6c-i8: 

tayodbalitacaitanyo vidyakhyapitagocarah || 16 || 
ragena ranjitas capi pradhanarn ca gunatmana | 
buddhyadikaranamkasambandhad badhyate pasuh || 17 || 
tato niyatisamslesat svarjite 3 pi niyamyate \ 
kalena kdlasankhydnakdryabhogavimohitah || 18 || 

Svayambhuvasutrasangraha 1:90-10: 

kala samslesam ayati sivecchanuvidhayim || 
kalodbalitacaitanyo vidyadarsitagocarah \ 
ragena ranjitas capi buddhyadikaranais tatah || 

and Svacchanda 2:390-41^ 

malapradhvastacaitanyam kalavidydsamd&ritam || 
ragena ranjitatmanam kalena kalitam tatha | 
niyatya yamitam bhuyah purnbhavenopabrrnhitam || 
pradhandsayasampannam gunatrayasamanvitam \ 

(cf. also Haravijaya 6:126). In Sanderson’s restitution of this passage of the 
Jayakhyasamhitd (for which he adduces the readings of an old Nepalese manuscript), 
we therefore find instead: 

avyaktalingasutram tu ragavidyakalatmakam \ 

tatrastham cintayet sarvam abhinnam tattvapaddhatim || 132 || 
tattvodbhavas tu ye vipra pdsd bandhdtmaka drdhah | 
ragena ranjitas citrd avidydsampradipitah || 133 || 
vicchinnas caiva kalena niyatydvyapakas tatha | 

The relevant part of Sanderson’s translation reads (2009: 68, note 77): 
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become the buddhi and the manas , becomes the subtle elements when She 
is non-distinguished, and when she is distinguished 155 becomes the [five] ele¬ 
ments and the [ten] faculties of sense and action. 156 It is She (para prakrtih) 
who, in this sequence, transforms herself in this way and that way, and is 
thus Supreme. This they say: “The Lord Vasudeva is the Highest Prakrti, 
the Foremost Vibhuti, and Becoming itself. He Himself becomes, has become 
and will become.” 157 

He should meditate upon the entire sequence of Tattvas as residing undivided 
therein. This thread, [which embodies] the subtle body [of the candidate], 
comprises Raga, Avidya, and Kala (rdgavidydkalatmakam) . [...] They arise, O 
brahmin, from the Tattvas. They are coloured because they have been dyed 
with [the red-ness of] Raga. They are illuminated by Avidya, circumscribed 
by K£la, and made non-pervasive by Niyati. 

As Sanderson observes on the following page (2009: 68): 

Even the substitution of avidya for the Saivas’ vidya does nothing to dilute 
the obviously Saiva character of the set, since vidya in that context is in¬ 
deed a form of nescience (avidya), being understood as the limited power 
of knowledge that characterizes bound souls, enabling them to cognize the 
objects presented by the faculties, as opposed to the pure, all-encompassing 
knowledge ( suddhavidya ) that operates above maydtattvam , and this under¬ 
standing is maintained in the passage in the Jayakhya , because it speaks of 
the bonds as being ‘illuminated’ by avidya. 

Thus it is conceivable, but far from certain, that some form of the Pancaratra once knew an 
evolute vidya. We are not aware, however, of any other evidence in the surviving literature 
(for accounts of creation in surviving sources of the Pancaratra see, e.g., Rastelli 1999: 
3ff. and CZERNIAK-DROZDZOWICZ 1998) and are therefore inclined to favour reading 
avidya here on the strength of the evidence of the above-quoted passages. 

15 5 See Sdnkhyakarikd 38a-c: 

tanmatrdny avisesas tebhyo bhutani panca pancabhyah | 
ete smrtd visesdh. 

BRONKHORST (1994: 312) translates, ‘The tanmatras are the avisesas. From -hose five 
[arise] the five elements; these are known as the visesas'. 

See also Yogabhdsya ad 2:19 (pointed out to us by H. N. Bhat), where the avisesas are 
said to be the five tarnnatras and the ahankara. The visesas produced from the tarnnatras 
are the five elements; the visesas produced from the ahankara are the manas and the ten 
faculties of sense and action. 

regard bhuta, indriyatvena to be the minimum repair to the text necessary to 
restore a plausible sense (the closest sources to this are A x P 2 and P 3 ). However we are 
still left with the unsatisfactoriness that we expect another word after indriyatvena such 
as ca, bhuta or bhavati. 

157 Professor Sanderson’s annotation points to the Matangavrtti ad vidyapada 15:7: 
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Thus perceivers of sense fields are said to reside ( tisthantiti) lbS in [Him] 
alone, because they are an effect [of Him], since they are non-pervading, in 
that they are minute. 159 Since individual souls, as a result of a continuous 
sequence of [bondage by] ignorance and karma, rise from that very material 
cause, which has transformation as its property, the Highest Good is their 
dissolution into it as a result of destruction of this [ignorance and karma], its 
plurality of effects coming to rest, its nature being the Highest Cause.’ Such 
is the mistaken understanding of some. 160 


yad ahuh pancaratrah : 

bhagavdn vasudevo ’sau gunebhyah prakrtih para | 
avyaktam nityam dhus tarn param asman na vidyate || 

and Ksemaraja’s Svacchandatantrvddyota ad n:i8oab: pancaratrair... 1 bhuta eva sa svayam 
bhavatV ityadi jnanam upadisyate. See also Matarigavrtti ad vidyapada i7.6oc-6ib: 
kecit punah l bhagavan vasudevah para prakrtir jydyasi vibhutih* ityadyabhyupagamad 
gunakdranam pradhanam evdvyaktdbhidhanam prapyam manyante pancaratrah. 

158 In the verse quotation at the beginning of this exposition of the Pancaratra position. 
It is equally possible that the iti is intended not in this sense, but to end the speech that was 
begun with kutra tisthantity atra kecid ahuh; for the iti before kesdncid durabhyupagamah 
(at the end of the paragraph) could be performing some function other than closing that 
speech. 

159 In order to interpret this sentence as saying something different from the next one, 
we take it as speaking not of souls coming to rest in Him at liberation, but rather of their 
residing in Him even while they are in samsdra , as pots reside in their clay-nature even 
before they are dissolved back into undifferentiated clay. 

That the sentence gives non-pervasion as a reason for being an effect, implying that 
a material cause must be pervading, is surprising. It would certainly not be acceptable 
to a Naiyayika, for whom atoms are material causes. So we considered understanding 
vydpakatvena instead of axryapakatvena (by dissolving sandhi differently), and taking both 
aniyastayd and vydpakatvena to refer to Vasudeva: ‘reside in [Him] alone, since He is 
all-pervading, in that He is subtle’. The fact, however, that it is perceivers of sense-fields, 
not Vasudeva, who are described as aniyamsah in the half-verse at the beginning of this 
Pancaratrika section, a half-verse being echoed in this sentence, makes it unlikely that 
aniyastayd would refer here to Vasudeva. Since the Pancaratrika is addressing himself to 
those of a Saiddhantika / Sankhya persuasion (see bhavadbhih in line 54), perhaps he does 
not feel the need to worry about this Naiyayika objection. 

160 Cf. Siddhantasamuccaya (A p.147-148, B p. 80, C p. 29): pancaratrah ca gunavya- 
tiriktaya ndrdyandkhydydh parasyah prakrtes cidacitam vastundm [cidacitdm vastundm 
conj.; citas citarn vastundm A; cidacitoh vastundm B; cida U C] sarvesdm sdksdt param- 
parayd cotpattih; tesam ca jivdndm avidyakarmanubandhena samsarah, jnanadina tatksa- 
yatah samupahdntakaryabhedarupe tasmin paramatmani karane layah param sreya [karane 
lay ah param hreya conj.; karanalayaparasreya A; karanalayah parasreya B; karane layah 
pralaya C] iti vadanti. yad ahuh 
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2.5 Dissolution into Primal Matter, Egoity and the 
like: verse 2cd 

Prom the mention [by Sadyojyotih] of and the like in ‘[Dissolution into] 
avyakrta and the like’, those who hold [that liberation is] dissolution into 
prakrti [are intended, and] from the words 161 and lower [ones], 162 those, 
by contrast (tu), who are situated lower, [namely those] who hold [that liber¬ 
ation is] dissolution into egoity and such like, [are intended]. [All these are] 
Taustikas. Thus it has been said: 

And nine [varieties of] contentment are named: four internal ones 
called prakrti , upadana , time and fate ( bhagya ); and five external 
ones due to abstaining from objects. 163 

bhagavan vasudevo 1 sau gunebhyah pmkrtih para | 
avyaktam vyaktam ahus tarn param asman na vidyate * * || iti 

* Also cited by Ramakantha in the Matangavrtti with nityam for vyaktam 
(see note 157) and by Madhyarjuna in the Siddhantadipika (T. 284, p. 100) 
with vyaktam. 


l6l We take ity atah in the sense of ity anena. It is possible however that the sense of ity 
anena is conveyed just by iti and that the atah is to be taken with adhah in the sense of 
‘lower than it (i.e. than prakrti)\ 

162 The full half-verse (2cd) reads avyakrtadisv arvdk ca lay a eva vikarisu , ‘Dissolution 
into transforming [material causes], namely avyakrta and the like, and lower [ones]’. 

163 Sankhyakdrika 50. The fullest commentary on this kdrikd is that of the Yuktidipika. 
Prakrtitusti is said there to be the state of mind in which one remains content that it is pra¬ 
krti that will in time lead one to liberation. It entails regarding one of the eight productive 
principles (prakrti), namely pradhana , ahankara , buddhi or one of the five tanmatras , as 
supreme. Its result is conquering and then dissolving into one of these eight productive 
principles. The second internal contentment, upddanatusti , involves resting satisfied with, 
and therefore conquering and dissolving into, one or other of the sixteen vikrtis , namely 
the gross elements and the faculties of sense and action. The third and fourth internal 
contentments entail resting satisfied with the idea that liberation will necessarily come 
in time (kalatusti), or due to fate (bhagyatusti) . These four contentments also have the 
names, respectively, of ambhah , salila , ogha and vrsti. (They are justified by nirvacana in 
the Yuktidipika.) 

The five external contentments, whose names vary in the commentaries, but which, 
according to the Yuktidipika , are sutara , supara , sunetra , sumarica and uttamdbhaya (ac¬ 
cording to Vacaspatimisra’s Tattvakaumudi , they are rather para , supara , pdrapara , anu- 
ttamambhah , and uttamambhah) , arise from becoming aware of five kinds of fault in the 
enjoyment of objects of the senses, respectively the faults of arjana , raksana , ksaya , [; pra - 
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lsarija, himsd. In procuring objects (arjana) one undergoes great suffering. One manages 
to obtain some, but in keeping them (raksana), one suffers. Having kept them, they may 
get destroyed (ksaya), which causes suffering. When separated from them one suffers be¬ 
cause of attachment (saiiga) to them. The last involves the realisation that enjoyment 
of objects of the senses entails harm to others ( himsadosa ). When one becomes aware of 
the suffering caused by each of these kinds of fault, the corresponding kind of external 


contentment arises. _ .. , _ . 

None of these tustis constitutes or can lead to liberation for the Sankhyakanka com- 

mentators, for it is their position that true liberation can only arise through knowledge. 

Although the nine tustis are among the fifty pratyayas of buddhitattva (see Sankhya- 
kdrika 46), their fruit is not necessarily dissolution {laya) into buddhitattva, but rather, in 
the case of prakrtitusti at least, dissolution into whatever tattva one holds to be supreme. 

Ramakantha’s brief account of the Taustikas gives prominence to prakrtitusti^ or he 
mentions explicitly only prakrtilaya and ahahkdralaya, two possible fruits of prakrtitusti. 
That he singles out these two from the various fruits of prakrtitusti accords with the Yukti- 
dipikd, which also takes pradhanalaya as the paradigmatic case of prakrtilaya, but then 

also gives some prominence to ahahkdvalaya. 

The term taustika, used to describe the adherents to these nine tustis, appears not 
to be at all common. We find it, however, twice in Vacaspatimisra’s Tattvavaisaradi, 
once ad Yogasutra 1.16 and once ad 1.19, from which we quote the relevant sentence: 
bhutendriyesu vd vikdrvsu prukrtisu vd ’vyaktamahadahankdrapancatanmatre?v anatmasv 
dtmakhydtis taustikdndrn vairdgyasampanndndm. ‘The identification with self of what is 
not-self—either the transformations, [namely] the gross elements and the faculties, or the 
productive principles, [namely] avyakta, buddhi,, ahankdra and the five tanmatras— [arises] 

in the Taustikas, who have attained dispassion. _ 

Vacaspatimisra here makes explicit that, in his understanding, all the tu?ti& result from 
the predominance of one of the eight propensities of the intellect {buddhidharma), namely 
dispassion ( vairdgya ). This is made explicit only for the first of the tustis in Sankhyakanka 

4 k which begins with vairdgyat prakrtilayah. . , 

Prakrtilaya is the subject of an illuminating recent article by Angelika MaliNAR (2010), 
who gives a thorough overview of its occurrences in Yoga and Sankhya sources, and discerns 
the following differences between the two schools in their attitude towards it. The Yoga¬ 
sutra and its commentaries (apart from that of Vacaspatimisra, which in fact takes a 
Sankhya stance) take the prakrti that is dissolved into to be only the highest, unmaiufest 
prakrti, beyond the created world; Sankhya sources take it to be any of the eight prakrtis 

(productive principles). , , . , „ . . 

Although for both schools it is a temporally finite state, the length of a soul s stay 
it can, for Sankhya authors, be reckoned within the temporal framework that structures 
the created world. For Yoga authors, by contrast, it cannot: the world and its temporal 
framework has been left behind, and the production of karma has ceased. 

The Yogasutra and its commentaries, being more positive in their evaluation o pra- 
krtilaya, present it as a yogic achievement that is extremely close to liberation. Tie 
Yogabhdsya (ad 3.26) actually asserts that those who are dissolved in prakrti exist m t le 
realm of liberation’ ( moksapade vartante, cited at MaLINAR 2010: 141). Hence MALINAR 
characterises the state as one in which ‘liberation has been reached on the spatial level, 
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2.6 A Chief Attendant of the Supreme Lord: verse 3a 

The words a chief attendant of the Supreme Lord denote another fruit 
[namely] the obtaining of the same world as, or the vicinity of [the Lord]. 


but not on the temporal level’ (p.i 4 3)- Sankhya sources, by contrast, far from regarding 
the state as close to liberation, tend to see it as characterised by 
ignorance (avidyd) on the part of those who see what is not the self as the ■ -If. Th 
Vacaspathnisra’s commentary on the Yogasutra falls into this camp is apparent from the 
sentence of his cited above. He sets himself apart from the other Yoga commentators 
in asserting that the Yogasutra (1.19) mentions it not as something praiseworthy, , b 
something to be abandoned (heya). This attitude, characteristic of SanWiya, can be seen 
in the Mdthamvrtti, which asserts (on Sdnkhyakdrikd 48, ated by M A LIJUR ^ P-'J7) 
that the Yogin who is merged in one of the eight prakrtts thinks he is liberated, but is 
not: that is an error (viparyaya) on his part. The Yoga commentaries, apart from that of 
Vacaspatimisra, do not use the language of error. They see prakrttlaya not as the result 
of mistaking pmkrti for the self, but as an attainment achieved by those Yogins who h 
developed sufficient dispassion (vairdgya) towards all of the principles beow .to 

have gone beyond them. What is needed to pass beyond this state to full liberation is 

dispassion .even towards this highest prakrti. t t 

Difference in attitudes towards dispassion (vairdgya) is what accounts, to a large extent 
for the different attitudes towards prakrtilaya. Since for Sankhya authors kno ^ f f° 
brings about liberation, and since they thus downgrade the value and importance of d». 
passSn-an indispensable means of liberation in Yoga- those states such as prakrttlaya 

that are brought about by dispassion are also downgraded. . _ 

MaLINAR points out that the Yuktidipikd' s stance actually falls between the Sankhya 
attitude and the Yoga attitude. It stands apart from the other Sankhya sources by classing 
pmkrtilaya as a contentment (tusti), and by not characterising it as a state of ignorance 
hnndvd) and darkness (tamas) that results from self-deceit (abhimana). But it does not, as 
the Yoga sources do regard it as ‘like liberation’. For its Sankhya attitude to contentments 
is thaUhey involve being content with less than the full goal of kaivalya, and that they are 
baS on a i of philosophical rigour. For the author of the Yuktidxpikd, then, prakrttlaya 
results from premature contentment and insufficient reasoning. 

ieV asudeva (2004: .73-8) to, , discussion of pnriftfl.*. » P—«■ ■»»" “» 

- ***•»«—••• -T TJS 

sdrdpya and sdyujya (some passages in which this gradation occurs or is referred to are 
Goodall 1998: xxxvii-xxxix, note S 5 ). And the Mn.unja actually g.ves a 

T2?"Mch, being W- wed a.«sted the^ding 

without adi we have not accepted. But if it is original, then assuming that Ramakantha 
does not have in mind the eccentric seven-fold list, the adi probably refers t0 
(•having the same form as’, i.e. looking exactly like), for unless soyujya be taken to mean 
something like ‘inseparable companionship of’ rather than ‘union with it does not seem to 
denote a state compatible with becoming an attendant of the Lord. For more on sayujya 
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As is said in the Pauskara , l6s 

Liberation in this system is not attained through other dzksas ; l66 
through them [one attains] the state of being a chief among the 
attendants [of the Lord]. 167 

see GOODALL 2004, note 889 on p. 397. 

l6s The verse does not occur in the South Indian Pauskara ; probably it is from the 
older Pauskaraparamesvara , a few folios of which survive in a ninth-century manuscript in 
Cambridge (see Goodall 1998: xli-xliv). 

166 Diksa is perhaps used here in the sense of an initiation taken at the beginning of a 
particular religious observance (vrata) or perhaps in the sense of the vrata itself; for see the 
following verse from the characterisation of the system ( mata ) termed £aiva in Rajasekha- 
rasuri’s Saddarsanasamuccaya (as quoted in appendix III to the Ganakarika, p. 36, where 
it comes just after the mention of Bhasarvajna; it also occurs in the Tarkarahasyadipika, 
Gunaratnasuri’s commentary on the Saddarsanasamuccaya of Haribhadra, ad v. 12, p. 76): 

saivim diksam dvadasabdim sevitva yo ’pi muncati \ 
dasi daso ’pi bhavati so ’pi nirudnam rcchati || 

One who follows the twelve-year Saiva “initiation” and then relinquishes it 
becomes a female or male servant [of God]; and that person [then] attains 
[ultimate] liberation. 

It seems plausible that dasah is intended as equivalent in sense to mahagano mahesasya 
in our text, and mahaganapatih in Pasupatasutra 1.38 (quoted in the next footnote). 

l6? This is a frequently alluded to goal of pauranika religion; see, for example, Brahma- 
purdna 35:28 and Ur -Skandapurdna 12:26, 14:29, 20:3, 24:65, 25:20, 33:117, 69:82. See 
also Nisvasamukha 1:113, 3:105, 3:106 and Sivadharmasastra 11:54 (numbered verse 417 
on p. 151 of the Naraharinath edition). 

The Pasupatasutras speak of becoming a mahaganapati : ity etair gunair yukto bhagavato 
mahadevasya mahaganapatir bhavati (1.38). This is not considered to be the mere fruit 
of an early stage of the practice; it occurs, according to Kaundinya, for a siddha who 
has attained the final goal of going beyond suffering and of becoming connected with 
the qualities of the Lord. See Pancarthabhasya ad 5.41: purvoktena vidhina japtavyam. 
na tu duhkhantagatena ganapativat, ‘[The formula] should be muttered according to the 
earlier mentioned prescription. But not by one who has reached the end of suffering like a 
Ganapati’ (cited and translated by BlSSCHOP 2005: 15); and ad 1.38: yadd gunair yuktah 
prdptaisvaryah siddhas tada mahaganapatir bhavati (BlSSCHOP 2005: 7). 

The author of the sutras may well have intended mahaganapati to refer to a ‘great chief 
attendant’. But Kaundinya, for whom this perhaps suggested a lowly pauranika goal, gives 
the forced interpretation that it means ‘Lord of the great collection [of bound souls]’: see 
atra mahagano nama pasuganah ad 1.38 (BlSSCHOP 2005: 7). Kaundinya also does not 
take bhagavato mahadevasya in the sutra (given above) to go with mahaganapatih , as one 
might expect; his motivation was probably partly to avert the impression that gana means 
an attendant of Mahadeva. We thank Peter BlSSCHOP for the references in the last two 
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It is those (i.e. the advocates of this fruit) that are referred to by the 
author of the [Raurava]sutra l6S with the word ‘Yogi’. 169 

2.7 An Omniscient Non-Agent: verse 3b 

The words A non-agent who knows all objects of knowledge denote 
the fruit of another tradition. The fact that the Lord is an agent of actions, 
first of all, has been demonstrated on the ground that otherwise effects such as 
bodies, faculties and worlds ( tanukaranabhuvanadi -) would be impossible to 
account for. 170 And that being the case, the impossibility otherwise of effects 
is not now capable of establishing agency in liberated souls. If [you say that] 
the proof of their agency is [not through the impossibility of effects otherwise, 
but] due to them being liberated, like the Lord, that [inference] is incorrect, 
because it provides no example [of something liberated and an agent], because 
it is not established that the Lord is liberated. For things which were bound 
are liberated. So the Lord and perfected [souls] are completely different in 
tills respect. As the Venerable Avadhuta says in the Vatayaksini : l?1 


paragraphs. 

Sadyojyotih’s inclusion of mahesasya may have been echoing mahadevasya in Pasupata- 
sutra 1.38, or he may simply have wished to exclude being a gana of some deity other 
than Mahesa (Siva). Note, for instance, that Ur -Skandapurdna 69:72 speaks of becoming 
a mahdganapati of VindhyavasinT. 

l68 In view of RauTavasutvasangraha io:i05”iob, this mention of the author of the [ Rau - 
rava]sutra' should refer to Ruru, who transmited a resume of the scripture of Siva. 

l6 9As to why the word ‘Yogi’ suggests those who attain sdlokya or samipya : could it be 
that those who attain these goals enjoy a special sort of connection (yoga) with the Lord? 
See also Professor Sanderson’s remark, mentioned in note 85, that becoming a chief 
attendant of the Lord is an appropriate fruit for non-initiated Siva- worshipping Yogins. 

,7 °This proof that the Lord is an agent of actions has not occurred in this text, thus we 
must assume that it was given in a lost previous part of the Rauravavrtti. See section 6 
in the Introduction. 

,7 ‘We know of no text by this name, and the reading here is not certain. The word 
seems garbled in most witnesses; vatayaksinyam is the reading of our best manuscript 
and at least makes sense (a vata tree is the kind of place where Yaksims might live). 
But why a text would be known by this name is not obvious. Professor SANDERSON’s 
annotation records that on the basis of E D ’s reading alone, vydsdksinydm, he conjectured 
vidydsdksinyam. The parallel passage in the Siddhantasamuccaya (see note 174) reads in 
this place padayaksinyam. 

Avadhuta may be a name for a number of ascetics in different traditions; but it is 
possible that many of the stray verses ascribed to an Avadhuta in tantric sources are 
all by the hand of the same man, perhaps an deary a of the tradition to which Rama- 
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Although the duties of the Highest Siva towards perfected [souls] 

kantha ascribes the position presently being outlined, namely that which based itself on 
the Pramana scriptures. It is possible, furthermore, that they are by* the hand of the 
Avadhuta of whom a surviving work has been published by GNOLI (i 95 ®)> sixty-five- 
verse Bhagavadbhaktistotra in vasantatilaha metre. As GNOLI points out (195^’ 21 5 )> ^wo 
verses of this stotra (17 and 21) appear quoted by Yogaraja in his commentary on the 
Paramarthasara , and these led us (through BANSAT-BOUDON and TRIPATHI 2011: 103) 
to the discovery of GNOLl’s edition. GNOLI further points out quotations of verses 36 
and 46 in Yasastilaka 5 and 6 (pp. 255 and 272). (We note that verse 36 appears also 
in the Prameyaratnamala ad 2:12 (p.102) followed by ity avadhutavacanat.) The earliest 
attestation he records ( ibid .) is the repeated quotation of verse 29 by Abhinavagupta. We 
can add that verses 31-32, a pair of verses about the efficacity of worship even for those 
without the usual qualifications, are quoted (with variants, including mugdha for lubdha) 
by Vaktrasambhu in his Mrgendrapaddhatitika (IFP T. 1021, P- 155 )- Those two verses 
refer to the salvific nature of £aiva initiation, but it is difficult to determine the author s 
religious affiliation more narrowly within Saivism from this stotra. 

Two verses in anustubh ascribed to Avadhutacarya and Avadhutaguru respectively are 
quoted in the Mrgendravrtti ad vidyapada 2:14 and ad yogapdda 62 (in other words, a 
little earlier than Abhinavagupta, as GNOLl’s introduction mentions). The first appears 
in the context of recidivism in Vedanta (and is quoted again, with variants, in the Siddha- 
ntasamuccaya) , and the second formulates the celebrated comparison of the irreversible 
alchemical transformation of something into gold with the irreversible transformation of 
the soul in initiation (for numerous other instances of this image, see GoodaL-L 2004: 
402-3, note 904). Finally, the following somewhat riddling quotation appears in Tri- 
locanasiva’s Somasambhupaddhatitika in the discussion of Somasambhu s opening verses. 

avadhutadevendpy uktam : 

gaunam grdhanikarn grantharn maulam vd vigraharn vina | 
saktir deho } parah svasthah svadhikarum karoti kah || iti. 

• gaunam grdhanikarn grantharn maulam vd vigraharn vina] conj.; gaunarn 
grdhanikarn grantharn mamaularn vd vigraharn vina T x ; gaunarn grdhanikarn 
grantharn U lam vd vigraharn vina M; gaunagrdhanikagranthamamalam vi- 
grahaham vina Pi • - parah svasthah] conj.; -parasvastham M; parasvakta - 
T x ; -parassvakta P x • -kdram karoti kah] ^M; karakara P x 
(We use here the sigla of the forthcoming edition of S. A. S. Sarma (efeo).) 

Given that this quotation follows immediately upon a quotation of Mrgendratantra , 
vidyapada 3:14 (about sakti performing the role of a body), we guess that the verse may 
mean: 

Leaving aside secondary (?) ( gaunam ) [types of] body, adopted(?) ones (grd- 
hanikam), ones made of the knot ( granthi ) [that is mayd ], [and] ones con¬ 
nected with the root cause (viz. karma), sakti is another [sort of] “body”. 

Who can perform his own functions resting within himself [i.e. without re¬ 
sorting to at least a body as an instrument]? 
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have ceased, they have not ceased towards other [souls]. But 
the duties of the perfected [soul] towards everyone have ceased 
completely. That is the difference [between them]. 


And the soul has no agency prior [to liberation] either. Rather that 
belongs to Primal Matter alone, as in the Sankhya position. So because 
there are no means of knowledge for agency in liberation, 172 there is certainly 
non-agency [at that time]. 

The soul’s being a knower, on the other hand, is established through 
experience prior [to liberation] to be part of its nature. 173 But this [property 
of being a knower] comes to have everything within its scope at liberation, 
because of its obstructive covering (i.e. Impurity) not existing [any more]. 
Thus according to those learned in this scriptural tradition, the liberated 
soul is a non-agent who knows all objects of knowledge. 174 It is they who 


To conclude: it seems not impossible that these verses, as well as the Bhagavadbhaktistotra , 
should all have been by the hand of the same man, and perhaps the Vatayaksim too was 

b'W soul’s agency in liberation, as argued before the words of Avadhuta, follows neither 
from arthdpatti (anyathanupapatti) nor inference. If it were an agent prior to Uberation, 
then perhaps some argument could be made that this agency could not cease at liberation, 
but now even that has been ruled out. 

*73We can infer from this sentence that according to this position our being an agent 
(prior to Uberation) is not established through experience. Our sense of t^ency, the propo- 
nent of this position would have to assert, is not arrived at through anubhava, but through 
some false kind of knowledge such as superimposition (adhyaropa). 

' 74 Trilocanasiva draws on this passage in the Siddhantasamuccaya when he is c m- 
menting on Ramakantha’s Agamaprdmdnyopanydsa 3 ab (edited in GOODALL 1998 xxn)- 
mantresam suddhavidyayam ye sarvajnam amsvaram. GOODALL translates, justify g 
a footnote his rendering of antfuamm (p. xxiii): ‘Those [who hold that U, be liberated is 
to be] a Mantresa who is omniscient [but] incapable of acting [are located] in the tattva of 

PU Sibcan 1 iiva regards this half-verse as speaking of those who are said_injur tert; to 
teach that the Uberated soul is akartd saruavedyavit- he identifies them as the Mahavratas, 
and comments: mahdvratds ca sdiikhyapaksavat baddhadadayam apy atmano nakartflvam, 
muktau ca siddhandm sarvajnatvam eva, sarvakartrtvavx tu parumedvamsyatvetyabhyupa- 
gacchanti. yad uktam padayaksinydm: ‘paramadivah siddhdn [em, 

lammasivasva siddhdn C] pmty uparatddhikdro ’py anyesv anupamtadhikamh, siddhah 
punar ekdntena sanata evoparatddhikdra iti bhedah’ iti. evambhute ca rndyaiattvanta eva- 
dhvani tattvantarany uparitanasamjnayd [A; tatvdntardpra ... ratanasarpjnaya B, W« - 
rdny uparitanasamjndydm C] kathayanti. pammdriAafas tattafta^^ 

tatva C\ vdsindm iva sarvakartrtvdnabhyupagamdt, te mdyayam evavasthita tty uktam 
‘vidydydm tu 7TLQ.hdvTQ.tdh iti. 
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are alluded to in [our root text] by the author of the [Raurava]sutra with the 
word pramdnakartrtva, 175 since they composed the [group of] texts beginning 
with the Hrdayapramana. 176 

2.8 Agency, and yet Being Instigated [to act]: verse 
3 C 

The words Agency, and yet being instigated [to act ] denote [the fruit of] 
another scriptural tradition. This is the meaning: Just like being a knower, 
being an agent is also the very nature of the soul. Agency is not in fact 

‘And the Mahavratas maintain that selves are not agents even while bound, as in the 
doctrine of the Sankhyas, and that in liberation perfected [souls] have only omniscience, 
omnipotence belonging only to the Lord. As is said in the Padayaksini: ‘ Although the 
duties of the Highest Siva towards perfected [souls] have ceased, they have not ceased 
towards other [souls]. But the duties of the perfected [soul] towards everyone have ceased 
completely. That is the difference [between them].” The[ir] universe being thus [one] that 
ends only with the principle of [pure] knowledge, they csill other [lower] tattvas by the 
name of higher ones. [But] ultimately, like those who reside in the \arious [other lower] 
tattvas [supposing them to be at the top of the universe], because they do not admit 
omnipotence, they remain in [the level of pure] knowledge itself, as has been taught [above 
in the half-verse ending] ‘But the Mahavratas [rest] in vidya\ The verse mentioned at the 
end was cited by Trilocanasiva at the end of his account of the Pasupatas: see note 235. 

* 75 \ye take it, based on this sentence, that Ramakantha understood this compound as 
‘those who have agency ( kartjrtva , i.e. authorship) of the Pramana scriptures. 

176 These texts, which are referred to elsewhere, but seem not to have survived, were the 
scriptures of the Mahavratas, a group of ascetics that are the subject matter of SANDER¬ 
SON’s (2006b) ground-breaking study. They belonged to the Atimarga, but set themselves 
apart from the other principal Atimargic group, the Pancarthika Pasupatas, by their belief 
v in an ascending hierarchy of Rudra worlds and by adopting the observance of the skull 
( kapalavrata , mahavrata) (SANDERSON 2006b: 1635.). 

Their scriptural corpus, to which Ramakantha refers here, consisted of eight texts, 
Pancarthapramdna , Sivagvhyapramana (or Guhyapramdna ), Ankusapramana , Hrdaya- 
pramdna , Vyuhapramana , Laksanapramana , Akarsapramana and Adarsapramana , these 
names being given, for example, in the Nisvasa ( Guhyasutra 7:243~246ab) and the Sva- 
cchandatantra (io:ii32b-ii35b): see SANDERSON 2006b: 170-171. Ksemaraja says of the 
Hrdayapramana, the one text whose name Ramakantha gives, that it contained six further 
Pramanas, which were mainly concerned with ritual, and that these were extracted from 
the Hrdayapramana by Musulendra, a disciple of Lakullsa (SANDERSON 2006b: 171 and 
176-177). 

All that has so far come to light of the entire corpus is seven verses of the Pancartha¬ 
pramdna, quoted by Ksemaraja ad Svacchandatantra 1:41-43 (se e SANDERSON 2006b: 

175 )- 
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appropriate for prakrti, because she is the cause [of action]. For it is one 
thing to be a cause, 177 the nature of which is to undergo a change of form 
(svarupanyathabhavarupam) , which 178 is invariably concomitant with under¬ 
going transformation and [other properties such as impermanence] because 
it is the very nature of insentient things, 179 [and] which is established by di¬ 
rect perception in milk, curd, and [subsequent phases of this transformation], 
and it is another to be an agent, which consists in autonomy, 180 because of 
being the cause of the action and the inaction of all the other karakas (i.e. 
factors which cause action), 1 ® 1 [acting] with a desire to attain as fruit the 


* 77 The following definition of a cause makes it clear that we are talking especially of 
material causes (updddnakdrana). The parallel passage in the Naresvarapariksdprakdsa 
(where the context is not an exposition of the view that liberation consists in being an 
agent that is impelled, but Ramakantha’s own refutation of Sahkhya) actually reads, in 
place of anyad dhi kdranatvam, anyad dhy upddanakdranatvam (ad 1:56): na, ja^atve- 
nopadanakaranatvam tatra tasydh (= prakrteh), na kartrtvam. anyad dhy upddanaka- 
ranatvam svarupanyathabhavarupam jadavastusvabhdvatayaiva parinamitvadyavyabhican 
ksiradadhyddisv adhyaksasiddham, anyac ca kartrtvam hitdhitaprdptitydgaphalahpsaya sa- 
rvdnyakdrakapravrttinivrttikdranatvena svdtantrydtmakam cidvastvavyabhican svasamve- 

danasiddham. ) 

178 The three ‘which’s in this sentence all refer to ‘being a cause. 

179 Being the own nature of insentient things is here given as a reason for being concomi¬ 
tant with undergoing transformation. The unstated assumption must be that undergoing 
transformation is also the own nature of insentient things. Thus any other properties, sue 
as being a cause, that are also the own nature of insentient things, must be concomitan 

with undergoing transformation. . ,, 

If to be a cause is the own nature of insentient things, then it would seem that all 
insentient things are causes. This is perhaps acceptable for Naiyayikas, for whom insentient 
atoms continually regroup to form new objects, but is it acceptable to Ramakantha We 
would be surprised if it were, for in his Sahkhya-derived view of the universe some evolutes 
go on to produce further evolutes, but others, such as the elements ( mahabhutas ), do not. 

If we want to rescue Ramakantha from this implication, we could take jadavastusvabha- 
vatayaiva as jadavastuna eva svabhdvataya with the eva emphasizing jadavastu-more than 
svabhdvatayd. The meaning would be ‘because [being a cause] is the nature of insentien 
things’, implying not that it is the nature of every insentient thing, but that it is never the 
nature of sentient things. The concomitance with parindmitva is not jeopardised on this 
interpretation. Even if kdmnatva occurs only in some insentient things, since all of the 
insentient things in which it occurs are parindmi, it will be concomitant with pannamitva. 

,8o Cf. Astadhydyi 1.4.54. svatantrah karta. 

l8l For example when one causes the body to move or to stop moving. The Astadhyayi 
(see previous note) defines the agent as that which is autonomous and later works of 
vvdkarana discuss what is meant by autonomy. The Vakyapadiya (3.7.101^ [sadhana- 
samuddesa}) characterises it, as here, as the cause of the pmvrtti and mvrtti of the other 
karakas. This characterisation becomes standard in later grammatical works. 
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appropriating of what is beneficial and the rejection of what is not benefi- 
cial. [This agency is] invariably concomitant with sentient things [and] is 
established through self-awareness . 1 ® 3 I will teach this [in my commentary] 



6:31, 6:67 and 26:35-36) the following verse: 


pravrttau ca nxvrttau ca karakanam ya xhamh | 
apravrttah pravrtto vd sa kartd nama kdrukah || 

The controller of the Jfcdrofcos with regard to their action and cessation 
whether it is inactive or active, is the kdraka known as the agent. 


We do not know its source. See also the following sentence (Naresvaraparx^saprakasa 

ad 156), kartrtvam tdvad xdam sarvdnyakdrakapravrttinxvrttxhetutvena svatantryatma- 
kam iarxrendriyaspandam prdnddipmyatnam ca vidadhat sarvam eva 

stddrstaphalam karma kurvad anubhuyamdnam dtmano na mdyata xtx no . 

'Now this agency, consisting of autonomy in that it is the cause (beta) of all the other 
kdrakas' activity and cessation, is experienced to bring about movementinthebody 
senses and effort with respect to the vital energy etc., and [is experienced to] bring about 
all actions whether their fruits are visible as in the case of agriculture, or invisible as in 
the case of the Agnihotra sacrifice. [This being so] it cannot be said that it does not exist 

f0 '-Wetllow M v ’s reading here, cidvastva-, against the evidence of all other witnesses 
(which transmit Sivatvd-), because its sense is required to provide the ™ th 

jadavastva-, and because it is the reading of the parallel passage in the NareSvaraparxksa- 

^ote Rlmakantha wrote above anyad dhx kdranatvam ... jadavastusva- 

bhdvatayaiva parindmitvddyavyabhxcdri, he appears to have written here simply anyac ca 
kartrtvam ... cxdvastvavyabhxcdn. The lack of parallelism, combined with the fact that 
nothing can be concomitant with sentient things, as concomitance is a relation that.holds 
between properties, is enough to raise the question of whether text has dropped out here, 
i e whether Ramakantha actually wrote for cidvastvavyabhxcarx something like cxdvastu- 
svabhdvatayaivdparindmitvdvyabhicdri. The loss of text could be explmnedas eyesk.pfrom 

one tv to another tv, although the former is part of the ligature stu. But the fact that the 
parallel passage in the Naresvarapariksdprakdsa reads cxdvastvavyabhxcan makes it more 

likely that Ramakantha is here simply being imprecise. 

Svasamvedanasxddham contrasts with adhyaksasiddham : that something is a material 
cause is known by the perception of the eyes and other external sense organs; that one is 
an aeent is known by self-awareness. Cf. Naresvarapariksaprakasa (ad 1:56). sanradikara- 
kdnfaraprerakatvena pmtyagrdpatayddhydtmam jddtrtvavad anubhavaf, Because [agency] 
is experienced internally and reflexively-in the same way that being a knower is 
it impels the other kdrakas such as the body.’ 
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An opponent in the Naresvarapariksdprakdta (ad 1:56) objects to Ramakantha s claim 
that agency is known through self-awareness ( svasamvedanasiddham ), on the grounds 1a 
it is not of the nature of consciousness. Ramakantha rejects that it is not of the nature 
of consciousness: ddhakatvam iva savitrprakdsdd bodhdtmanah kartrtvam ambhmnam eva 
svasamvedanasiddham ; ‘Just as [the sun’s] power to burn [is non-different] from the sun s 
shining, so agency, being in fact non-different from consciousness, is established throug 
self-awareness.’ He lends credence to the idea that the self’s agency is not separate from 
its consciousness by comparing the self to the sun, its consciousness to the sun s shin¬ 
ing ( prakdda ), which after all is a frequent metaphor for consciousness, and its agency 
(, kartrtva ) to the sun’s power to bum ( ddhakatva ), which after all is a kind of agency and 

is not separate from the sun’s shining. . . 

The objection to which Ramakantha is responding there is perhaps what motivates 
him, in the Matangavrtti ad 6:31 for example, to mention that agency is not separate 
from consciousness in the same sentence as he claims that agency is known through self- 
awareness: tad eva cdtmatvam tac ca [R, R; tasyae d.] kartrtvam tasyacaitanyenamyuktam 
eva svdtmani svasamvedanapratyaksena svadehacestadihetutvena sidd/mm. 

For the idea that agency and consciousness are the same, see the definition 
in Tantrikdbhidhdnakosa II, p. 2 53 - In the parallel passage, Ramakantha (ad 
pariksaprakdsa 1:56) supports the identity of these two by citing Moksakanka 2 5 d 26b. 


saTvajnanakri.yarv.pa saktir ekaiva sulinah \ 
kriyd tridhd tu vamddya gitd vyaparabhedatah || 


‘Siva’s power is one, having the form of omniscience and omnipotence. But 
[his] action is proclaimed to be threefold, Varna, [Jyestha and Raudri] in 
accordance with the distinction between [three] activities.’ 


See Goodall (1998: 329 - 330 , note 491) for detailed comments on Varna, Jyestha and 

“ as Ramakantha claims of the self and consciousness that they are known both 
through self-awareness, a kind of non-conceptual ( avikalpaka ) cognition, and verbalizing 
cognition (pardmarsa), a kind of conceptual (savikalpaka) cognition (s^WATOON 2006: 
200-332) so he claims the same of agency. See ( Naretvarapanksaprakasa ad 1.5 ) 
vidyamdnam pumsah kartrtvam iti sakyam vaktum, vidyamdnam ca tat, nityatmasvabha, 
vatvdt krtam mayetyddi sarvakdlagatatvena ca pammariatw 

abhyupagantavyam. ‘It cannot be said that the agency of the soul is non-existent, and 
being ^existent ( vidyamdnam ca tat), it must be accepted to be eternal because it 1 
own nature of the eternal self and because, like the fact of being a knower, it is the objec 
of verbalizing cognition (pardmarSa) as existing in all three] times, [as exemplified by 
cognitions mentioned in the verse], “I did it, [I am doing it, and I will do it] . 
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on the Mantravarttika . l84 And the author of the commentary 185 has already 
proved through inference too, in the Tattvasarigraha 186 and other [texts], that 
selves have agency. 

Objection: Is it not the case that if selves had agency they would be 
subject to transformation, since they would be of the nature of movement? 187 

[Response:] No, because it is not proved that agency is of the nature of 
movement. For movement is action, and an agent is not characterised by 
action, 188 for [if it were] it would undesirably follow that there would be an 
infinite regress in postulating a further agent [of that action, and so on]. 
Rather [an agent] is just the cause of [action / movement] ( tatra ), because 
we see that movement in [the conglomerate of] body and sense faculties 189 
results from nothing other than the capacity of that [agent]. 190 How can 
movement, which is of the nature of action, a pervader of insentient things, 
occur in an agent, [a concept that is] concomitant with being sentient and 
being all-pervading? And to be a karaka (i.e. a factor that causes action) is 
not to be of the nature of movement but to be connected with a particular 

l84 The Mantravarttika , as stated in section 6 of the Introduction, was part of Sadyo- 
jyotih’s Rauravavrtti. As GOODALL has pointed out (1998: xxvi), Ramakantha’s use of 
the future tense here to refer to his commentary on the Mantravarttika suggests that he 
regarded the Mantravarttika as coming after the P aramoksanirdsakarika. 

l85 I.e. Sadyojyotih. The reason for his being referred to in that way is given in section 
6 of the Introduction. 

186 Verses 17-19 (ed. Filliozat; 15-17 ed. Dvivedi). 

l8? The unexpressed assumption that agency is of the nature of movement is explic¬ 
itly stated in the parallel sentence in the Narefoarapariksaprakasa (ad 1:57c): pumsah 
kartrtve parindmitd spanddtmakatvdt kartrivasya ; ‘If the self were an agent it would un¬ 
dergo change, because agency is of the nature of movement.’ 

188 It may sound strange to assert that an agent is not characterised by action, surely 
an agent acts. Ramakantha certainly accepts that an agent acts, but what he denies is 
that action, which he regards as equivalent to movement, belongs to the agent; rather it 
belongs to insentient things. The agent is not the locus, but rather merely the cause, of 
action. This will be clarified below. 

Witnesses other than W M x and P x suggest the addition of kartrtvam after kartuh: 
‘and the agent’s agency does not consist in being of the nature of action’. But the parallel 
passage in the Nare£varapariksdprakdsa (see na ca kriya rupam kartuh in note 190) seems 
to support the reading of M v M x and P x that we have adopted. 

189 For the meaning of kdryakarana as ‘body and sense faculties’, see note 147. 

19 °The parallel passage in the Naresvarapariksaprakasa (ad i:57d) reads: na spandatma - 
karri kartrtvam, kriyarupatvat spandasya. na ca kriya rupam [ed. kriyarupam] kartuh, api 
tu tatra saktatvam ayaskantamaner ivayahspandajanane. This is translated in footnote 

393 - 
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power, like [the karaka- nature] of magnets and the like. 191 I have taught that 
elsewhere: 192 


Consciousness’s 193 agency, which is its power to [bring about] the 
action of movement in something insentient, is established in / of 
its very nature 19 ^ to be devoid of movement, 193 like [the agency 
of] a magnet, because [consciousness is] all-pervading. 19 * 5 


191 Aghorasiva borrows some of the wording of this passage, as he often does of Rama- 
kantha’s works, in his commentary on Bhogakdrikd 75C-76. 

193 The following verse is also quoted by Ramakantha in the Naresvampariksaprakasa ad 
i:57d. There too he introduces it with the words ity uktam asmdbhir anyatra. We do not 
know its source. 

193 The form in which this verse is quoted in Naresvarapariksaprakasa is the same as 
here with the one exception that it reads kartrtatmanah for kartrtd citah. For Rama¬ 
kantha consciousness and the self are the same thing (see Watson 2006. 333 3® 2 )- 
>'94 The precise sense of svatah siddha , assuming these words are to be construed to¬ 
gether, is not certain. One possibility is that the expression refers to Ramakantha’s view, 
stated above, that agency is known by self-awareness (kartrtvam svasarnvedanasiddham 
above = kartrtd svatah siddha here). But if the contention of this verse is established by 
svasamvedana , it would not need to be supported by the hetu, vydpteh. Hence we regard 
it as preferable to take svatah in the sense of svasmin or svabhdvatah. The point would 
then be either that consciousness’s agency is established to exist in consciousness itself, 
not in prakrti, or that consciousness does not need any secondary factor (upadhi) to help 
it exercise its power. (The only reason it needs a body and sense faculties is because of 

mala, and it remains an agent even without these). 

193 Because of the phrase in the sentence introducing this verse, na ca spandatmakataiva 
kdrakatvam, we take kartrtd as the subject of this verse and aspandarupena siddha, in the 
sense of aspandarupatvena siddha, as the predicate. 

,9 ®Note that in this argument the example, the magnet, does not contain what appears 
to be the hetu, namely all-pervasion; hence we have to take vyapteh as applying only 
to consciousness {citah) and not to the magnet. The precise role of the magnet in this 
argument is clarified in the NaresvarapanksdprakaSa. 

The context in which this verse is cited there (ad i:57 d ) is similar to its context here 
in that there too the verse comes after an opponent has given the objection that if the 
self were an agent it would be subject to change (parindmin), since agency consists of 
movement. Ramakantha replies, as here, that it is action not agency, that consists of 
movement; agency is rather the capacity to bring about action, just like a magnet has the 
capacity to bring about movement. He then cites the verse. An opponent objects that 
because magnets and the like are insentient ( jada ), it is not established either that they 
are agents or that they are unchanging {aparinamin). Ramakantha responds that tins is 
no problem because the mention of the magnet was intended merely to show that to be a 
karaka does not entail moving, but is just to have a certain power. 
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And 197 this agency of [soul]s is established to have beginninglessly in¬ 
volved being instigated by the Lord. 19 ® And there can be no destruction of 
something beginningless, so liberated Sivas, 1 " [who as in your Saiddhanti- 
ka view are] omniscient and omnipotent, are [nonetheless] instigated by the 
Supreme Lord. So [say] those learned in this tradition. 

197 The verse concluded the answer to the objection that to be an agent means that one 
moves and is thus subject to transformation; and the exponent of this fruit now takes up 
his argumentation from where he had left it before the objection. He had there claimed 
that agency can be known to exist >n the soul both by self-awareness and inference. 

l9 ®The opponent reiterates this point below (section 3.3): isvaraprayojyatvam tv anady 
atmanam, katham tadd vydvartate\ ‘But (tv) for souls to be instigated by the Lord is 
beginningless, [so] how can it cease then (i.e. at liberation)? 

199 The editions read muktah sivah for muktasivah, and the latter might be regarded as 
an unlikely karmadharaya. But all of our manuscripts read it, and Ramakaptha uses it 
elsewhere, for example Tattvatmyanirnayavivrti ad verse 3, Naresvarapanksaprakasa ad 
3:n8cd. Indeed it has the flavour of a technical term in §aiva Siddhanta, contrasting with 

paramasiva. • _ 

aoo It seems to be these people that are referred to in verse 2cd of Ramakantha s Agama- 
prdmdnyopanydsa (edited by GOODALL 1998: xxii): vidyesatattve purve tatpreryam isva- 
ram eva ye , which GOODALL translates as ‘Those [who hold that to be liberated is to be] 
a lord subject to the command of Him [are located] in isvaratattva' (1998: xxiii). Indeed 
the fact that the isvaratva conveyed by the word isvaram has the connotation of ( sarva -) 
kartrtva (as can be determined from the context; see GooDALL’s footnote 52 on p. xxiii) 
makes the formulation exactly parallel to kartrtve ’pi prayojyatvam. 

It is not certain which scriptural sources Ramakantha was drawing on in the Agama- 
prdmdnyopanydsa when deciding to which tattvas the various rival religions should be 
assigned. The Sarvajndnottara is a good candidate, however, for it is the only old Siddha¬ 
nta we know of to have such an account. The fact, furthermore, that in its account it 
refers to isvaratattva with the unusual term vaidyesvaram tattvam, and that verse 2cd of 
the Agamapramanyopanydsa, cited above, uses the similar term vidyesatattve, increases the 
likelihood that he was drawing on the Sarvajndnottara. If that is the case, then it seems 
that he regarded the Somasiddhantins as holding this view that liberated souls are agents, 
yet impelled by the Lord. For it is the Somasiddhantins who are assigned in the Sarva¬ 
jndnottara to the tattva that he says in the Agamapramanyopanydsa is reached by those 
who hold this view. See Sarvajndnottara l^cd: vaidyesvaram ndma tattvam somasiddha- 
ntavadinah; ‘Those who hold the Somasiddhanta [reach] the tattva called Vaidyesvara.’ 
More of this Sarvajndnottara passage is given in note 235. 

To return to the Agamapramanyopanydsa sentence given at the beginning of this note: 
It is not impossible that the sense of the purve there is that those who hold this view are 
the ‘first’ among those who can reach isvaratattva. For Trilocanasiva, in his Siddhanta- 
samuccaya, includes at this level one other group, the Pravahanityesvaravadins. He first 
describes the present view: 

anye punah siddhasya sarvajnatvam sarvakartrtvam cabhyupagamya parame- 
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Becoming the Same as the Treasury of Light: verse 

The words Becoming the same as the treasury 

Svampreryatvam icchanti. 

. saroajnatvam Awvl 

^ AB ; <»m rWerrrtwitW"»“ C 

■Be. others! ths. the perfecud M.h —P~ « “ 

“SSI t3££ <*• ■— fe 

in note 215) and assigns them both to tejasim nid hi may refer to the world 

^“‘Professor Sanderson’s annotation rec possible station (paramam padam) 

(bhuvana) known as tejisa/tejesa wlnc i is J t ( conV ersation vi.2003) that 

btSS £C.the no, - .he - 

°‘%XZ are Indeed tn.ntioned - 

locana&va in the Siddhantasamuccaya, ’ gny ddidevatdsdmyam moksah. tatah 

P- 76 . C P-9): -ye *ndst«y C; prdpyasdmsidhy A; na 

ness with deities such as Fire. Theyca var ious Worlds within [this lowest of 

than that. They too can merely rea ^ delU ® herefore they too are ones whose level of 
the levels of our cosmos,] the Brahmai). . tranche of the cosmos).’ 

attainment is within the [five maha]bhu ( ^ ^ d(lity&gni . is to be translated as 

aoa It is clear from the refutation o P . , because a similar 

a dvandva compound and not -. *«r«-l* agnyiditya samayoh. 

compound is there (section 3- 2 ) “ has t b e character of a patchwork of earlier 

a °3The first adhyaya of the Ma p t ^ e M a hdndrdyanopanisat)\ the sub- 

^ ^ ^ phllo *, phl c,l dtocoesion 1. 

-»« end, with the following P—P 

toy, madhye mohdn one* | 

tosya madhye vahuMM amyorthaa • 

tasvah sikhdyd madhye paramdtma vyavasthita | 
sa brahma so lianah sendrah so ’fcsarah paramah svara. || 

!n the middle of the [heart, is a great flame (orals), the flame of the universe 
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And the [proponents of this fruit] are indicated by the author of the sutra as 
‘having agency that belongs to fire’ ( dgneyakartrtvena ). 2 ° 4 


facing in all directions. In the middle of that is a more subtle flame of fire 
(vahnisikha ); it stands upright. In the middle of that flame ( sikhayah) is 
situated the Supreme Self. That is Brahma, that is Isana, that is Indra; that 
is the Supreme Imperishable Self-Luminous One. 


In our text, the adi in mahopanisadadisu may refer to Sauratantras , of which only the 
Saurasamhita , recently discovered by Diwakar Acharya, has come to light. The Aditya - 
hrdaya is another text that reflects the notion that the highest reality is the sun. That this 
text preceded Ramakantha by several centuries is confirmed by a reference to it (unless it 
is a reference to another mantra-text of the same name) in the fourth ucchvasa of Bana’s 
Harsacarita (p.178,6). 

When Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha articulate this view as holding that the soul be¬ 
comes the same as the ‘treasury of light’ / the sun or fire, are they speaking of numerical or 
just qualitative identity? In other words do they think that in this view the soul dissolves 
into the sun / fire, or that it remains as an individual? 

The latter is suggested by the word samo, as opposed to a word such as laya , which 
would be a typical way for Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha to express the former. And this 
is confirmed by both Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha’s refutation of the position. According 
to Sadyojyotih (verse 9ab) these souls continue to be impelled by those above them, which 
implies that they are still individuals. Ramakantha’s refutation adds the consideration 
that if the opponent means by ‘fire’ or the ‘sun’ the omniscient and omnipotent one, then 
his position is exactly the same as the Saiddhantika’s. Obviously it would not be the same 
position if the opponent envisaged the soul as dissolving into this omniscient, omnipotent 
being. 

But whether the Mahopanisat envisaged continued individuality rather than merging 
with the ‘Supreme Imperishable Self-Luminous One’ is another matter. 

204 Ramakantha analyses the Rauravasutra' s pramanagneyakartrtva as consisting of two 
elements, pramanakartrtva and agneyakartrtva, both of which we take him to have under¬ 
stood as bahuvrihis , for it would be very odd to refer to people as kartrtvas. But since we 
know so little about the position being expounded here and its proponents, either from 
this text or from elsewhere, we are not sure whether Ramakantha is likely to have under¬ 
stood agneyakartrtva as ‘having agency that belongs to fire’, ‘having agency that is the 
same as [that of] fire’, ‘having agency like fire’ etc. All we have to go on is his remark 
that these people teach adityagnyadisamata. Another possibility for dgneyakartrtvena 
here would be ‘by whom there is the claim [that the nature of liberation] is sameness 
with fire’, taking agneya as agnisamatd , and karMvena as vaditvena. It is in this sense of 
vadin that we take Ramakantha to have understood the word karaka in the Rauravasutra' s 
visikhamalakarukah (see note 211); but given that Ramakantha seems clearly to have taken 
kartrtva in the compound pramanakartrtva to mean agency (in the sense of authorship; 
see note 175), it is perhaps unlikely that when we read the same word again to produce 
the compound agneyakartrtva we should have to understand it in a very different sense. 
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2.10 Superiority to the Lord: verse 4a 

The words Superiority to the Lord denote another position. The Lord 
has not ceased to be a bound soul, 305 because he is linked to such bonds as 
[holding] office, since he is accepted to have lay a, adhikara and bhoga . ao6 As 

Note that we could translate here not as ‘are indicated by the author of the sutra as ...\ 
but as ‘are indicated by the author of the sutra with [the word] 

205 We take it that the string of text beginning yad ahuh and ending with iti ca is 
parenthetical, so that the ablative ending of anapayat gives a reason for the nyunabhavah 
that comes after that string. For the sake of readability though, we split the English into 
three sentences. 

206 Or perhaps, ‘since He accepts [the roles of] lay a, adhikara and bhoga\ 

These are three roles or states that the Lord assumes. In laya, in which he is referred 
to by the name &iva and said to be sakta , his power to act remains latent; in bhoga , 
in which he is referred to by the name Sadasiva and said to be udyukta , his power to 
act is ready to bring about effects but does not do so; and in adhikara , in which he is 
referred to by the name Isvara and said to be pravrtta , he exercises his agency in, for 
example, the creation of the world. The three states are also correlated with a further 
trio, that of Santa/niskala, sakalaniskala and sakala (see, for example, Kiranato.ntra 3:24 
and Parakhy at antra 2:970-9 9b). Perhaps only in the Matangaparamesvara does this neat 
set of homologisations not apply (see GOODALL 2004: 192, note 180, where it is observed 
that adhikaratattva corresponds in the Matangaparamesvara rather to Sadasiva), and laya, 
bhoga and adhikara are used there as the names of the top three tattvas of the universe 
(see, e.g., vidyapada 2.14). 

The precise meanings of the two compounds layadhikdrabhogabhyupagamena and adhi- 
karadibandhayogatah are not certain. The first problem is whether adhikara is used in 
each of the compounds in its technical meaning to denote one of the trio of laya, bhoga, 
adhikara , or whether in a less technical sense. The second is how to avoid interpreting the 
two compounds as simply saying the same thing. 

Bhoga in the first compound is only supported by one witness, M y , and it comes in the 
wrong order (the usual order is laya, bhoga, adhikara). Better supported is lay adhikara - 
bhyupagamena , but this is unsatisfactory for the following reasons. If we take adhikara 
there in its technical sense as one of the trio, then the omission of bhoga becomes prob¬ 
lematic: we would expect either for it to be mentioned explicitly, or for there to be an 
adi between adhikara and abhyupagamena. If we take it in its non-technical sense of 
‘duty’, ‘responsibility’ or ‘office’, then we would expect an adi between laya and it (as in 
the compound below -layadyavasthadhikardt). The Pauskarabhasya' s paraphrase of this 
compound with layabhogadyadhikarabhyupagamena (see note 208) suggests that it took 
adhikara to be used here in its non-technical sense. But rather than emending our com¬ 
pound to layadyadhikardbhyupagamena , we have tentatively preferred to take the reading 
of M v (which is indeed not infrequently the only witness with the correct reading) and 
accept the small problem of the eccentric order. 

In the second compound, adhikaradibandhayogatah , we can take adhikara in either the 
technical or non-technical sense. If we take the former option, the adi will refer to laya and 
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they say, 

Favouring and Concealing are two bonds of Sadasiva. 


and 

Sadasiva is the foremost of the bound souls. 307 

bhoga. We are then faced with the*problem of finding something in the 
compound that is not stated in the earlier one. Emphasizing bandha 10 a possible solution. 
TlI is a bVund soul because he has bondage in the form of these three roles1, because 
these three roles are accepted. The alternative, which we have tentatively preferred, is to 
take adhikdra in the sense of adhikdramala , that kind of impurity that routeifromhohhng 
office (which is often said in Saiddhantika texts to explain why even extremely elevate 
S M^ramsdreSvaras are not liber^). for .hot is how the 

paraphrase of this passage seems to take it (see odhitnmmofasyouafyakifopa in note 308). 
ETX. to interpret the adf as implying that acting to this opponent .to Lord 
ha, not only the bondage associated with holding offiee, t.e. tl.at^catedw.thl.m 
entering the three state, of lay., they., edhitou. but also some other kmd of bondage. 

We do not know what that would be. Pamn 

aoTRoth of these quotations, as spotted by Professor SANDERSON, are cited by Rama- 

kantha in the Matangavrtti ad vidyapdda 3:1-3 (p. 44 )- The first quotation, 

KVe of f «n jo i. *- in the «£££> - ~ ™ **2*"£ 

tr.tolow .ha, he regarded both 

“rr”?zr“dn"“rr:n .h. as 

It may there be being quoted from an earlier souree however, b ““” ^'"“"J 

"UTs" 

XZt too, incidentally, in a longer list of bond.) are m the control of Sadasrva. The 
passage in question runs as follows {Nayasutra i:83-89b, f. 3 iv). 
pasadharmam vada sighram etan me samsayo mahan \ 

isvara uvdca mom 

amigrahatirobhavau dvau pasau tu sadasive || “3 II 
ndstikyam ca tirobhavah suskatarkdvalambanam | 
tarkabhavasamayukta ayuktam kurute bahu || 84 || 
ayukta[kdri puruso narakesu prapacyate ] | 

(tiryagyo)«nim anuprdptafo) [pasu]yomsu jayate | 85 || 
janme janme vimudhatmd tirobhavagatim vrajet\ 
tirvbhdvas ca kathito ’nugraham ca nibodha me || 86 || 
sraddadhano dharmavatah subhakarmasu cestate | 
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Therefore [the Lord] is lower than a perfected soul in whom all bondage 
has ceased, who has no responsibility [as the Lord does] in the states begin¬ 
ning with laya, who is permanently beyond limiting factors [and thus] more 
excellent ( prakrstatarat ). ao8 

vidyanvesi svargagatih svargaloke tu kridate || 87 || 
tatraiva tu paribhrasto jayate cottame kule \ 
divasaktinipatena dtksdjndnam prayacchati || 88 || 
so ’nugrahah smrto [hy eva«rn» dd]ta caiva sadasivah \ 

• 83ab -dharmam vada sighram etan me samsayo mahdn ] K; -dharma vada 
sighra -- me sarnsayah - han N; -dharma vada stghra ~ me samsayo mahan 
W • 83c -tirobhavau ] K; -tirobhava NW • 89a -nugrahah ] K; -nugraha NW 

[The apparatus is incomplete. Where N is illegible and the text that of K only, the text 
is enclosed in square brackets. Where the text is that of W only, it is enclosed in round 
brackets. Guillemets enclose editorial restitutions.] 

‘Quickly tell me the nature of the bonds; this* * is a [matter of] great doubt 
for me. The Lord spoke. Favouring and Concealment are two bonds [directly 
under the control] of Sadasiva. Lack of faith and reliance upon dry logic are 
‘Concealment’. One who has been steeped in logic* does much wrong. A 
man who does wrong is cooked in the hells, [and] having attained an animal 
[re]birth, is then [re]born to non-believers (paduyonisu). In one birth after an¬ 
other* the deluded soul attains an existence of ‘Concealment’. ‘Concealment’ 
has been related; listen to me [giving you an account of] ‘Favouring’. One who 
has faith and [good] morals* engages in good acts. Eager to acquire knowl- 
edge, he is one whose destiny is heaven: he sports in heaven. And [if/when] 
fallen [from] there, he is [re-]born in an excellent family. [God] bestows [upon 
him] the knowledge of initiation after/by means of a descent of Siva’s grace. 

This is held to be ‘Favouring’; the bestower is Sadasiva.’ 

* The asterisks in the translation point up linguistic oddities in the text that could be 
classed as aida: the first is a case of a neuter pronoun in apposition with a masculine noun, 
the second of anomalous sandhi, the third is of transference of a stem in -n to one in -a, 
and the fourth is a case of a genitive of a stem in -vat used as though it were a nominative. 

Had Ramakantha taken this quotation from the Nisvasa, he would have been able to 
explain away the implication of the Lord’s bondage in the same way as this Nisvasa 
passage. The fact that he does not, using a different strategy (in section 3 - 4 -*- 3 )> weighs 
in favour of him taking the quotation from a different source. 
ao8 The Pauskarabhasya paraphrases this section of our text (ad 4:48, p.236). anye 

tu—divad adhikyam moksah. paramedvarasya layabhogadyadhikdrdbhyupagamena.dhtkara- 
malasyavasyakatayd pasutvam anivdryam eva. muktanam tu layadyadhikambhavena sa- 
rvabandhottirnatvdt prakrstatvam. tad uktam: 

anugrahatirobhavau dvau pasau tu sadasive | iti 
pasur adyah sadadivah \ iti ca 
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But other [commentators on this Paramoksanirasakdrika] claim that the 
liberation of the Patanjalas is alluded to here [with the words ‘Superiority to 
the Lord’]. 209 They cannot avoid [the charge of interpreting Sadyojyotih] to 
say the same thing more than once, because the [liberation of the Patanjalas] 
has been mentioned already, along with that of the Sankhyas, with the word 
‘Isolation’. For there is no difference between the liberation of the two [tra¬ 
ditions], for in both cases it is of the nature of separation from prakrti —it 
is for precisely that reason that [Lord Krishna] said, ‘Sankhya and Yoga are 
one’—rather their paths [alone] are different. For in one case the path to [lib¬ 
eration] is knowledge; whereas in the other it is practice. So that is enough 
of this lengthy [digression on the wrong view of other commentators]. 

And it is this very superiority that is indicated by the author of the sutra 
with the word ‘Mahesvara’. 210 

2.11 Just Being Devoid of Impurity: verse 4b 

The words And just being devoid of Impurity [express the view that] 
liberation is nothing more than the cessation of Impurity, not the manifes¬ 
tation of omniscience and [omnipotence] as well; for there are no means of 
knowing the existence of those prior [to] liberation when they are [suppos¬ 
edly] unmanifest. For manifestation [happens only] of something [already] 
existent. Such is the opinion [of the proponents of this view]. As the author 
of the sutra says, ‘The impurity-less people.’ 211 

—iti vadanti. 

2 ° 9 We have found no other textual evidence that proponents of the Yoga School held 
this view that the liberated soul becomes superior to the Lord. 

21 °In all the other places where Ramakantha ends his exposition of a position by cor¬ 
relating it with a word from the Rauravasutra it is simply the opponents who he says 
are indicated by that word. Here he says that the word conveys their doctrine, namely 
the superiority of liberated souls to the Lord. How does the word convey such a sense? 
Perhaps through an understood etymology of mahdn isvara , ‘great lord’, or even isvardt 
mahan , ‘greater than the Lord’. 

211 We take it that kdraka is used here in a sense similar to, but slightly weaker than vadin : 
‘those who teach a lack of impurity’, ‘those who make [the sound] “free from impurity” ’. 
The sense could perhaps be captured, in a more colloquial register, by ‘the impurity-less 
wallahs’. Alternatively kdraka could mean agent: ‘those agents who are devoid of Impurity.’ 

We have not come across this view elsewhere and are uncertain of its proponents. It 
is one of only two positions discussed in this text that Trilocanasiva does not include in 
his Siddhantasamuccaya (the other being ddhikyam paramesanat) . Nor does Ramakantha 
include it in his Agamaprdmdnyopanydsa. See pp. 65-67 for the argument that it may 
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2.12 Agency in the Perfected Soul, Indifference in the 
Lord: verse 4cd 

4cd) It is in the perfected [soul] alone that there is agency; in a 
Lord, indifference. 

It is well known that (/iz) 212 the Lord is engaged in creating the universe 
for the sake of others. When He sees that a perfected [soul], having reached 
a state of omnipotence, 213 is equal to Himself, he understands ( avagamya) 
that His own agency is at that very time different [from the soul’s], so that 
there is a potential problem of chaos regarding all of the functions [of creation 
etc.] as a result of the possibility of more than one agent; and that because 
of [this potential problem] [His agency] is rather ( pratyuta ) an actual ( eva ) 
cause for the non-accomplishment (- anirvahakaranam ) of the aims of others. 
Bringing to a close that [agency of His], He becomes indifferent [towards the 
creation of the world etc.], [sufficient] unto Himself. 214 The perfected [soul] 
on the other hand, grasping that the Lord, because of his disinterestedness, 
has abandoned the bringing about of the aims of others, and realising that 
without an omnipotent being no aims of others would be accomplished, takes 
on, because of compassion alone, the role of doing everything. So say those 
who hold that the Lord is eternal [not in the sense that the same being 
continues to be the Lord forever, but] in the sense that a stream [of ever 
changing water is eternal]. 215 

have been the view of the Vaimalas, a group of atimargic Saivas. 

313 For this meaning of hi, see note 460. 

313 Literally, ‘whose condition has reached the level of omnipotence’. 

314 It is difficult to be certain about the precise sense of svatmana. A parallel passage 
in the Naresvarapariksaprakasa (see next footnote) reads ... upasamhrtya svatmarama eva 
bhavati. Our translation assumes svatmana to convey the same kind of idea as svatmarama 
(‘taking pleasure [only] in Himself’). 

315 See Tattvasafigraha 57cd (ed. FlLLIOZAT; DviVEDI 55ab) where Sadyojyotih dismisses 
what Aghorasiva interprets to be this same view: napi ca sivasya sakter athavabhavo ni - 
mittasya: ‘And neither is Siva or his power [destroyed]. Otherwise there would be no 
cause.’ Aghorasiva introduces this half-verse with the words, ata evanaditvena nityatvdn 
moksanimittabhutasya sivasya saktyatmanas tadaisvaryasya va naso na sambhavati. tatas 
ca tannaSena mukte tadaisvaryotpattir iti yat pravahesvaravadibhir ucyate tad ayuktam ity 
aha. ‘[Sadyojyotih] says: That is precisely why neither Siva, the cause of liberation, nor 
His sovereignty, which is His power, can be destroyed, because they are eternal, since they 
had no beginning. And therefore what the proponents of a stream of Lords teach is wrong, 
namely that because of the destruction of the [Lord’s sovereignty], His sovereignty arises 
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in a liberated soul.’ 

In the third chapter of the Naresvampariksdprakdsa during a discussion of the Mimam- 
saka idea that scripture is eternal and that the Lord’s aisvarya arises from following the 
dharma taught in that scripture, the view of pmvdhanityesvamvdda is put forward as a 
way of accomodating these Mimamsaka ideas while at the same time preserving the idea 
that scripture is composed by the Lord. Ramakantha writes (ad 3 • 54^ 55 ) ■ pravdhani 
tyeivaravadinam hisvarah sargavat idstram nirmdya tavad eva jagatkrtyam vidhatte yavat 
tadvihitasdstrad arthdnusthanena iivaro hy anyah siddhah. tasmims tv agate niyogivat 
svavyaparam sarvam Sastram copasamhrtya svatmarama eva bhavati. tatah siddhesvaro 
’sadasthayd evanena jagatkrtyam upasamhrtam ity avagatya nisakalarn pmtiksya sargavat 
sdstram nirmdya jagatkrtyam tavad racayati yavat punas tadvihitasdstrad anusthanakra- 
menesvaro ’nyah siddha ity evam anyo ’nyas ceti sargasamhdmvat sdstram anityam api 
pravdhato nityatvat Tsvarakartrkam eva. 

. ‘For [to explain] (hi), for those who claim that the Lord is eternal in the way that a 
stream is, the Lord creates scripture just as He creates creation, and He performs the 
functions [necessary for the maintenance] of the universe exactly until another Perfected 
soul [becomes] the Lord by performing what is taught in the scripture composed by that 
[first Lord]. And when that [second Lord] has arrived, He [viz. the first Lord], like a 
functionary, brings to a close all His activities, as well as His scripture, and remains 
delighting [only] in Himself. Then the [second] Lord who was a perfected being, grasping 
that He [viz. the first Lord] has brought to a close [His performance of] the functions of 
the universe out of disinterest, waits for a period of resorption and then creates scripture 
just as He creates creation, and He performs the functions of the universe until again 
another perfected being [becomes] the Lord by due performance [of what is taught] in the 
scripture that He [viz. the second Lord] has composed, and so too another [follows] and 
another. And thus, like creation and resorption, scripture too, although non eternal, since 
it is eternal in the way that a stream [of water is eternal], does have the Lord as its author. 

Note that some of the terminology of our passage is echoed here: compare upasam- 
hrtya ... svatmand bhavati (Pammoksanirdsakarikavrtti) with upasamhrtya svatmara- 
ma eva bhavati ( Naresvampariksdprakdsa ); andsthayd (Paramoksanirdsakdrikdyrtti ) with 
asaddsthayd ( Naresvarapariksdprakdsa ); samastakrtya- (Paramoksanirasakankdvrtti) with 
jagatkrtyam (Naresvarapariksdprakdda) . But the view has been slightly modified m the 
context of the discussion of a new scripture being composed in each cosmic cycle: whereas 
the account of the Paramoksanirdsakdrikdvrtti leaves open the possibility of there being 
many consecutive Lords within a single cosmic cycle, according to this account there is 

one new Lord per cycle. _ 

Later in the same chapter of the Naresvarapariksdprakdsa the Pravahamtyesvaravadin 
re-enters the discussion ad 3:u8c-U9b (nanu muktaSivavat tasydpi&vardntarad aisvaryam 
iti pravahanityedvaravadinah; ‘Surely those who claim that the Lord is eternal in the way 
that a stream is say that the [Lord]’s sovereignty too, just like that of liberated Sivas, 

arose from a yet earlier Lord.’); and ad 3:i42ab. 

Trilocanasiva, in the Agamaprdmdnya section of his Siddhantasamuccaya writes: 

pare tu pravahanityesvaravadinah siddha eva sarvakartrtvam aropya parama- 

sivo mahesvaratvad uparatah, ayam anyasminn ity ahuh,. tesam isvaraprerya- 
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2.13 Existing in a bhuvana in the Stars: verse sab 

5 ab) Existing 316 in a bhuvana in the stars, having obtained a good 
body and sense faculties. 

The soul’s connection with a body and sense faculties, 7 ^ USt 21 g^l, 
condition of transmigrating in a stream, is certainly beginnmgless. 1 ha 
being so, because there can be no destruction of something beginnmgless, it 

tvasiddher vastuta xsvaratattve ’vasthdnam. 

. sarvakartrtvam dropya parumaSivo mahehamtvdd uparatal}, «»am anyo- 
sminn ity dhuh ] conj.; sarvakartrtvam isvare ’py anyasminn ity ahuh AB; sa- 
rvakartrtvam dropya paramasivo mahesvaratvddyupax nx te+a+to nyasm.nn 

ity dhuh C 

‘Yet others who hold the view that the Lord is [only] eternal in the way that a stream 
of water is, teach that the Supreme Siva hands over His omnipotence to■ •^J 
and withdraws from his role as God; this [perfected soul then hands it over] to another 
[ f mull These fi e these PravahanityeSvaravadins as well as the preceding gro p 

impelled X, the Lord) to re*I. 

- P»p.e -ew w, 

vfe* of Z Pr^S^evidloe end then groups them together The 
slew expounded before this teaches explicitly that liberaWd 

S5* xssr-t? s^rrcSr* th ” 

^ .H,s par, of 

SSHS5 

description of the liberated person: verse 3. . , _ 
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follows that there can be no means of knowing the non-existence of the body 
and senses in liberation, so liberation is just (kevalam) existence for souls 
in a bhuvana in the stars , i.e. in the area of the star-configurations, 
due to obtaining a highly elevated body and senses on the cessation of their 
painful bodies and senses that are observed in samsara and that are caused 
by karma. This is the mistaken conception 219 of some. 220 


2.14 Cessation of Cognition and Agency: verse 5c 

5c) Cessation of cognition and agency. 


Agency ceases in liberation given that there is no desire or impulse to¬ 
wards action (prayatna) [then,] because there is no cognition ( buddhi ). 
And there is no cognition etc., because of the absence [in liberation] of [all] 


independently in both texts. It could have been caused by the presence of an adjective in 
the nominative ( anddih ) right before purusasya , or by the prior corruption of -bandhah to 
-baddhah, an extremely common confusion in Grantha manuscripts, and one found in the 
ParaTnoksanirasakarikavrtti witnesses at this point. 
ai 9 \Ve take abhisandhih to be used synonymously with abhiprdyah. 
aao This passage is summarised in the Siddhdntasamuccaya as follows (A p.144, B 
p.76, C p. 19): kecit punar dtmavddino ’nadir eva purusasya [purusasya conj.; purusah 
BC; purusam A] kdryakaranaih [cm.; kdryakaranaih ABC] pravdhatah samsarabandhah 
[-bandhah AC; -bandha- B]. tasyanadeh Sanrendriyayogasya vindsabhdvdt, kevalam pari- 
drsyamdnaduhkhasariranivrttydvasistakarmatah prabrstatarasarirayogena naksatramarge 
’vasthdnam moksam dhuh. 

‘But some Atmavadins teach (dhuh) [the following]: The soul’s sequential samsaric 
connection with a body and sense faculties is certainly beginningless. Because there is no 
destruction of that beginningless connection with a body and sense faculties, liberation is 
just the residing in the area of the star-configurations with connection to a highly elevated 
body—as a result of karma that remains—, through the cessation of the painful body that 
is currently observed.’ 

aa, Impulse depends on desire, and desire depends on cognition; hence in the absence of 
the last of these, the first two will both be absent. Since the soul’s agency consists in its 
possessing impulse, when impulse ceases, its agency ceases. 
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nine qualities [of the self). 323 As they have said, 333 ‘The Highest aim of peo¬ 
ple ( apavarga ) is complete escape from the nine [particular qualities of the 
self]: cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, effort, traces, dharma and 
adharma .’ 334 


2.15 Cessation of Everything, as advocated by the 
Buddhists: verse 5d 

gd) And another [view is that Uberation] is the cessation of ev¬ 
erything. 


aaa The flow of argument appears slightly unsmooth. The first sentence justifies the 
cessation of agency with the absence of desire and impulse, which is in turn accounted for 
by the absence of cognition. Thus in the next sentence what we require is a justification 
just of the absence of cognition. But what we get is a justification of the absence not only 
of that, but also of desire and impulse (among other things). This makes redundant the 
point in the first sentence that the absence of desire and effort results from the absence of 
cognition. 

Perhaps the explanation is that although the second sentence only needs to justify the 
absence of cognition, the justification for that also happens to include a justification of 
the absence of desire and impulse. It is also possible that Ramakantha intends the etc. 
(-ddindm) in the second sentence to denote primarily the six of the nine qualities that 
have not been mentioned yet. 

Only kartrtvandtia from the verse is explicitly mentioned and justified. Perhaps Rama¬ 
kantha assumed that the reader would take his mention of the absence of buddhi as equiv¬ 
alent to, or as a justification of jndnandsa. 

aa3 The quotation seems to be a mixture of the fist of qualities of the self found in 
Vaisesika texts, and Nydyasutra 1.1.22: tadatyantavimokso ’pavargah. 

aa4 jayanta Bhatta explains (Nydyamanjari, vol. 2, p. 43 °i 3 _ 9 ) the wor ^ ‘complete 
(atyanta ) is included here because otherwise it would be implied that during times of 
cosmic absorption ( pralaya ), souls experienced apavarga. The escape from suffering at 
such times is not complete, because when the next creation begins, souls whose karma has 
not been used up become linked with bodies, and hence their suffering begins again. 

Although Ramakantha does not name the proponents of this view anywhere in this 
text, he names them in the Naretvarapariksdprakdsa (introducing 1:66) as Naiyayikas and 

Vaisesikas: yo ’pi buddkisukhaduhkhecchddvesaprayatnadharmddharmasamska.ra.narn nava- 

ndm dtmagunandm atyantdbhdvo moksa iti naiydyikavaisesikair ucyate ... so ’py ayuktah :; 
‘And as for the complete absence of the nine qualities of the soul—consciousness, pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, effort, dharma , adharma and latent impressions—which is taught 
by the Naiyayikas and Vaisesikas as liberation, that is also incorrect. 

Cf. Siddhantasamuccaya (A p.146, B p.78, C p. 27) buddhisukhaduhkhecchdprayatna- 
dharmadharmasamskdranam navdndm dtmagundnam atyantabhavo moksa iti. 
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Because the single nature of consciousness is to perceive and b^ause 
being a perceiver exists in dependence on perceived objects, then since it is 
also the case that (cu) perceived objects have unreal natures 
toil) because they cannot by any means exist in [the form of either o 
exhaustive! alternatives such as atomic / subtle or gross, [long or short one 
or many]” 5 the fact of being a perceiver too, [since] it is dependent on em 
( e Deceived objects), is false. This being the case, [the fact of being a 
perceiver, i.e. consciousness,] is destroyed through nothing more than ‘he 
rise of a [correct] cognition that refutes tt So say those who hold [that 
liberation is like] the extinction of a flame. 33 

An alternative interpretation kjgW 

nature of ignorance, just like [things perceive in| a s thiladi, 

5 l^ Dignkga's 

dlumtanporiM ,-5 and toyW 1 . Buddhism themselves 

For examples in Buddhist texts of simdar "^nents to theone ^tehed the unreal- 

to -* 

Harunaga Isaacson, who is currently preparing an edition of the text. 

vrakaso hi vijhapteh svaripam. yasydsau svabhdvo na bhavati na sa 
vrakds'ate virvdhat 'tasmdt pmkdsamanam nilapitddi na mjnanabahyo 
’rthah kim tarhi vijndnasyaivdtmabhitah pvatibhdsa abhasa akarah sajaiya- 
vikalpahitavdsanopahatdc cittdd eva ndndkdrasya mjnanasyotpatteh, tadyatha 
svapne. uktam cdryalahkdvatdre: 

bdhyo na vidyate hy artho yathd bdlair vikalpyate 
vasanaluthitam cittam arthabhasam pravartate 
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( Lankdvatdrasutra, sagathaka i54 c_1 55 b ) 
iti. luthitam upahatam. ekdn ekasvabhavavimhat. na hi tad 

deSah syur iti sarvah pindah paramanumatrah y , 9 J P < 

’pi, prthivy api. 

tismdn ^U yiiMMyo »*»». ^ 
hakatvam api vijnanasya nastiti sarva a v . ’^rantir abhutapari- 

~ •— —^ 

mdtratd nityafn asti. 

“v h - X‘» 

to consciousness), are not J nature of consciousness itself. 

There is no ‘external object’, as children imagine t^e to be. 

[Rather] the mind, buffeted by traces, acts, having th PP 
ance of objects. 

‘Buffeted’ [here means] ‘struck’. example, cannot be an 

Furthermore, a given thing, something blue, for^xamp , ^ 

external object for the reason that itcanno ave can it 

or plural. For it is not one, [an] impossible 

be several as [a conglomeration of] a , ^ can it be an a-tom; 

be the size of one atom. 

Therefore there i. no perceived object that jis“ ““perre”™, 
And sine. thn. doe. not exist, co»«o»n» . oondAronol ^ 

*- th. *t thnt this 
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2.16 Cessation of Everything, as advocated by the 
Carvakas: verse 5d 

But others, because of their lack of intelligence ( jadyat ), hold this same 
position [of the cessation of everything] in the following form ( evarri): con¬ 
sciousness arises from the elements alone, and perishes along with those same 


imagining of what does not exist is empty of this pair, devoid [of them], i.e. 
its being mere consciousness—this always exists. 


Thus both here and in Ramakantha’s presentation we find (A) an argument for the 
falsity and non-existence of perceived objects, (B) the contention that the condition of 
being a perceiver (grdhakatva) is dependent on the existence of perceived objects, and (C) 
the conclusion that both the perceived and the perceiver are false and do not exist. There is 
an important difference, though, in that Ramakantha’s Buddhist takes the disappearance 
of grdhakatva to entail the disappearance of consciousness ( caitanya ), since he regards the 
former as the single nature of the latter. This is certainly not the case for Ratnakarasanti, 
for whom vijnaptimdtratd exists permanently, devoid of perceiver and perceived. Thus 
Ramakantha uses this Yogacara manner of argumentation to yield a conclusion more 
characteristic of the Vaibhasikas, namely nirvana as the complete cessation of the stream 


of consciousness. . „ . . 

(2) A passage from Moksakaragupta’s Tarkabhasa gives two views, the first that ot 
sakaravadin Yogacaras, and the second that of nirakdravddin Yogacaras The first claims 
that there is neither perceiver nor perceived (no kasyacid grahyam, grahakam va) the 
reason that a relation of perceiver and perceived is determied is that it appears through 
conceptualisation ( kalpanayd tu grdhyagrdhakabhdva iti vyavasthdpyate) - hence what is 
real is just image-containing cognition that is free of the imagined relation of perceiver and 
perceived (tatah parikalpitagrdhyagrdhakabhdvarahitam vijnanam sakaram [em. Kajiyama 
(1065: 424); sfikara ed.] satyam). 

The second claims that essential cognition is unstained by the taints of any images, re¬ 
sembling a clear crystal ( sakaldkdrakalankdnankitam suddhasphatikasamkasam vastavarp 
vijndnam) - the reason that images, despite being false, appear, is that they are mani¬ 
fested by ignorance ( dkdrds tv ami vitatha evavidyayd darSitah prakaiante) - hence there 
is no perceived, and so the condition of being a perceiver, which is dependent on the per¬ 
ceived, is also non-existent ( tasmdd grahyam ndma nasty eva; grahyabhavat tadapeksaya 

vad grahakatvam vijnanasya tad apt ndstiti). , 

Here too we can recognize much that is in Ramakantha’s argument, but here too there 
is the difference that cognition is not equated with the condition of being a perceiver. In 
both of the Tarkabhasa views cognition (vijndnam) is real despite perceiver (and perceive ) 
being unreal. The former exists in nirvana but the latter does not. The difference between 
the two views is just that images are real and occur in nirvana for the sakaravadin, but 
are not and do not for the nirakaravadin. 
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[elements], 327 so just through the cessation of the body, everything ceases. 238 

2.17 Conclusion of the exposition of fruits of systems 
non-congruent with Saiva Siddhanta: verse 6 

And thus, having presented the fruits well-known in other systems [non- 
congruent with fsaiva Siddhanta], 229 [Sadyojyotih] concludes: 

6) But liberation of these kinds ( evam ) is [merely] imagined by 
the disputants according to their own doctrines. For [they], 
blinded by delusion, have not seen at all [that liberation is] 
becoming equal to the true Lord. 

All of these various [disputants] ( tais taih), being blinded by delusion, 
[i.e.] their eye of consciousness being afflicted by ignorance, have not seen 

2 37 This is a very close paraphrase of a sentence that occurs twice in the Brhadaranyako- 
panisat (2.4.12 and 4.5.13) and is frequently quoted in philosophical literature by Carvaka 
purvapaksins. See, for example, Sabarabhasya ad Mimamsasutra 1.1.5c (p. 54 FRAUWALL- 
NER ed.): athdsmin arthe brahmanam bhavati : *•vijnanaghana evaitebhyo bhutebhyah samut- 
thaya tany evanu vinasyati, na pretya samjnasti’ iti ; Nydyamanjari vol. 1, p.647: ‘vijfid- 
naghana evaitebhyo bhutebhyah samutthaya tany evanu vinasyati , na pretya samjnasti’ iti 
vedamuladarsanat ; Nydyamanjari vol. 2, p. 268; and Tantrdlokaviveka ad 6:16. 

228 That Sadyojyotih did indeed intend the final pada of the verse under discussion (sa- 
rvanasas tathapare) to denote both the Buddhist position and this Carvaka position (that 
consciousness ceases when the body ceases) is supported by the fact that his verse 43 
addresses itself to the Buddhist position and his verses 44-46 address themselves to this 
Carvaka position. 

229 Tantrantaras here means not precisely systems other than Saiva Siddhanta, for it does 
not include those non-Saiddhantika systems that Sadyojyotih will introduce in the next 
verse as holding three non-Saiddhantika versions of the view that liberation is becoming 
the same as the Lord. Ramakantha refers to those three as samanatantrikas , denoting not 
Saiddhantikas, but those non-Saiddhantikas that, despite holding the view of isvarasamata 
and hence belonging to the same wider religion, interpret it differently from the Saiddha¬ 
ntikas. At the beginning of the text Ramakantha refers to the fruits to be examined as 
samandsamanatantrantaragitani, ‘proclaimed in other systems—both congruent and non- 
congruent [with Saiva Siddhanta]’. That clarifies that there are two kinds of tantrantaras , 
and that the kind intended here are the asamanatantrdntaras. 

In introducing verse 8 Ramakantha groups together those he terms here tantrantaras 
with those he terms (in introducing verse 7) samanatantrikas , referring to the whole group 
as tantrantaras. Thus whereas tantrantam- here means asamanatantrdntara-, there it 
means samanasamanatantrantara -. 
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the fruit termed liberation, known only through the teachings of the Lord, 
consisting in becoming equal to the true Supreme Lord. Therefore liberation 
of these kinds is [merely] imagined by them according to their own fancies. 

2.18 Becoming Equal to the Lord: verse 7 

Now he responds to those who belong to systems congruent [with his own]: 

7) And becoming equal [to the Supreme Lord, the nature of which 
is] the manifestation [of his qualities], 330 which is superior, 
[because] it is beyond the range of the scriptures of the bound, 
to the positions that [becoming equal to Siva is to be explained 
as] the rise of, the transference of or possession by [the Lord’s 
qualities], is not proclaimed as such [by the proponents of 
those positions]. 331 


Becoming equal to the Supreme Lord, the nature of which is the man¬ 
ifestation of [His] qualities, omniscience and [omnipotence], which is supe¬ 
rior, [in other words] supreme, is not proclaimed [as such by rival theolo¬ 
gians]. Superior to what? [As an answer to] that he says, to the positions 
that [becoming equal to Siva is to be explained as] the rise of, the 
transference of or possession by [the Lord’s qualities ]. 


3 3°I.e Sadyojyotih’s own view of liberation. 

33»We take it that the most natural interpretation of the verse would be that isva¬ 
rasamatdbhivyakti is not proclaimed as superior to these other positions [because) it is 
beyond the range of the scriptures of the bound, where baddhavdcam agocara is a hetuga- 
rbhavisesana that explains why the proponents of these other positions do not recognise 
isvarasamatdbhivyakti as the superior view. Ramakantha, however, does not take it in 
that way; it is evident from the following remark at the end of his commentary, tyam 
abhivyaktisamatd vaksyamdnd baddhavdcam agocaratvdt para, that he takes baddhavacam 
agocara as a hetugarbhaviSesana that explains why isvarasamatdbhivyakti is superior to 
the other views. Note that, on either interpretation, those whom Ramakantha describes 
in his introduction to the verse as samdnatdntrikas are said in the verse, by implication, 

tC> The editions (both in the verse and the commentary) lack a na and read buddhi- for 
baddhar, giving the meaning that isvarasamatdbhivyakti is proclaimed as superior, being 
beyond the reach of the intellect. But the na is found (both in the verse and the com¬ 
mentary) in all manuscripts and in a citation of this verse in the Pauskarabhasya (ad 
4 : 48 ): samatd ca samutpattisahkrdntydvesapaksatah \ ndbhivyaktih para gita baddhavacam 
agocara || iti. 
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2.18.1 The Rise of the Lord’s Qualities 

Because the properties of omniscience and [omnipotence] do not exist in the 

first time in the bound soul.™ This position that equality Jcomffl 
through] the rise [of the Lord’s qualities] is accepted by some. 

3 3 a There are plenty of such scriptural passages in KaTimildias, 

a 33Cf. Naresvarapanksaprakasa ad i-5°_ yai tan pra tiksipaH. 

ttydsydtmanah sarvajnatvady utpadyata [ , upapa y K . , d kriydpdda 8:ioc-i2b), 

rHSSSSSSsass 

[kdlamukhah tJ, R; fcoldmu^ ed-] g ivagra y 0 gin attributes this Upattivada to 

In his Saivapanbhasa (chapter 5, P- 5 ) ° unaaacchanti), and SANDERSON 

the Mahavratins (tatm mahavratina utpattya 1 s are none other than the 

(2006b: 179 T 1 ^ l) - USeS t ^ hat T l° th?evidence of the Saivaparibhdsd can be added that 

Mahavratins /Mahavratas. To th attributes the utvattisamatdpaksa to 

of *> w-M" w ?r ^ « 8 > a - ad - 

the‘Mahavratas in one place and to Sanderson (2006b: 181-182) points to 

ditional support for the identification o synonym of Kalamukha) where he 

instances of the pairing of Panca a be the inte nded referents. He could also 

»i“p«:r»«the < K 51 avuktras / Kalamukha, in the place -hare other 

list, of the four divisions give the MahSvrata, or Maha- 

But not all evidence point, to the eyi atug of the pu8age , d 

vratins/Mahavratas. If Sivagrayogin an P giv en their f ami U a rity 

kriydpdda 8:ioc-i2b, cited above, and it ? conc lude that these two sixteenth- 

with other parts of Ramakantha s oeuvre, whether Ramakantha equated 

century authors equated the two groups of ««*tics. B ^ ^ he regarded the 

them is another matter. We know rom oat tivada but it is likely that he regarded the 
Kalamukhas as holding this view o P ’ „ ^ wfi saw in the exposition 

Mahavratas as holding the view o a a a saT ^ at ' tbe Pramana scriptures. That 

of that position above, he that in a passage from the 

Ramakantha took these to be t e Sanderson 2006b: 178) he mentions that 

NareSvarapariksdprakdsa (ad 3.137 > c ‘ earth to Dhruva, and we know this 

the Mahavratas recognise the universe to extend from earth 
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to be the teaching of the Pramana scriptures from many passages given by SANDERSON 
(2006b: i6gff.). Furthermore Riimakantha outlines the view of akarta sarvavedyavit in 
the Moksakarikavrtti ad 118-122 and attributes it to the Mahavratas. 

If he regards the Mahavratas as the proponents of akarta sarvavedyavit, then it is dif¬ 
ficult to see how he could have regarded them as the same group to whom he attributes 
Utpattivada, namely the Kalamukhas. For he regards Utpattivada as the view of co¬ 
religionists ( samanatantrikas: see his introduction to this verse 7 of our text), and akarta 
sarvavedyavit as the view of a group falling outside his own religion. 

Three other pieces of evidence do not fit the equating of Mahavratins / Mahavratas and 
Kalamukhas. (1) The Siddhantasamuccaya attributes to the Mahavratas not Utpattivada, 
but indeed the view of akarta sarvavedyavit, and it gives Utpattivada as a separate view. 
It does not name the proponents of the latter, but it locates them in mayatattva, whereas it 
locates the Mahavratas in vidyatattva. So Trilocana^iva saw the Mahavratas as a separate 
group from the holders of Utpattivada; and the two views do seem hard to reconcile given 
that that ascribed to the Mahavratas denies any agency in liberation whereas Utpattivada 
asserts omnipotence. (For Trilocanasiva’s treatment of the view of akarta sarvavedyavit, 
see note 174, where it can be seen that he summarises Ramakantha’s exposition of the 
akarta sarvavedyavit view, citing the same verse that Ramakantha cites, and names the 
proponents as mahavratah. For his treatment of Utpattivada, see note 238.) 

(2) The Tarkarahasyadipika, Gunaratnasuri’s commentary on the Saddarsanasamuccaya 
(p. 78), maintains a fourfold classification of ascetics into Saivas, Pasupatas, Mahavratas 
and Kalamukhas, hence he regarded the last two as separate groups of people. He also 
cites a verse to that effect: te ca saivadibhedeua caturdha bhavanti. tad uktam\ 

ddhdrabhasmakaupinajatdyajnopamtinah \ 
svasvacarddibhedena caturdha syus tapasvinah || 
saivdh pasupatas caiva mahavratadharas tatha \ 
turyah kalamukha mukhyd bhedd ete tapasvinam || 

‘And they are fourfold in accordance with the division into Saiva and the rest. Thus it 
has been said: 


Ascetics, who may have an adhara * and who may wear ashes, a loincloth, 
matted hair, and the sacred thread, in accordance with the differences be¬ 
tween their various observances etc., are fourfold. These principal divisions 
of ascetics are Saivas, Pasupatas, those who observe the Mahavrata and, 
fourth, Kalamukhas.’ 

♦The term adhara might refer to a temple or dwelling to which such ascetics might be 
attached or it might refer to a begging receptacle. 

(3) Jayanta Bhatta regards the Kalamukhas and Mahavratins as distinct, as is evi¬ 
dent from this remark in his Agamadambara (p. 188): tad ime saivapasupatakalamukha 
mahavratinas ca yathasukham asatam. 
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2.18.2 Transference of the Lord’s Qualities 

And similarly others 235 hold the position of equality through transference, 
i.e. that at liberation the qualities of the Supreme Lord are transferred into 

2 35 As Ramakantha will make clear in the next sentence, he takes the holders of this view 
that the qualities of the Lord are transferred at liberation to be ‘Pasupatas. He attributes 
it to the same group of people in the Naresvarapariksdprakasa ad 1:62 (pasupatas tu mu- 
ktasyesvaragunasanbrantes tatsamatvam dhuh), the Matangavrtti ad kriyapada 8:10c 12b, 
and the Moksakdrikdvrtti ad 129. The Saivaparibhdsd (chapter 5, p. 156) also attributes 
it to the Pasupatas (pdsupatdh sankrdntyd sdmyam upagacchanti), as does the 1 auskara- 

bhasya (see note 238). _ 

Trilocanasiva says of these people that they can only reach mayatattva ( Siddhanta- 
samuccaya A p.149, B p.82, C p.31): pdsupatdh punar mayavyatinktajp malamana- 
bhyupagacchanto diksdjndnddind sarvabandhaksaye sati paramesvarat siddhe sarvajnatva- 
digunasamkrantitas tatsdmyam muktirity dhuh. tesdm tu paramdrthato malapanjnanat 
tadvinasdbhavena mayatattva evavasthitih. yac chruyate: 

pasupatas tu maydyam vidyaydm tu mahavratah | iti. . _ 

‘The Pasupatas, next, not recognising the existence of mala as anything differen 
mdyd, teach that liberation is sameness with the [Lord] as a result of transference of the 
qualities of omniscience and [omnipotence] into the perfected soul frorntheLorawhenaU 
the bonds are destroyed as a result of initiation, knowledge and the like. But ultimately 
they remain just in mayatattva because, since they do not recognise mala it does not cease 
[for them]. As has been taught in scripture: _ . ,, 

The Pasupatas reach mdyd[tattva], but the Mahavratas reach mdya[tattva\. 

The verse cited at the end occurs in the Kriyakandakramavah of Somasambhu as 
vratoddharavidhi Sab (BRUNNER 1977: 553 )- It l>as also been quoted by Mad^quim 
in his Siddhantadipika (IFP T.801 [=A], p . 7 5 and IFP T.112 [=B], pp. 140-1) as part of 
a group of verses on the same subject belonging to the beginning of the fourteenth chapter 
(on mrtadiksd) of the Sarvajndnottam. The quotation is collated here against the early 

N°pSHTof th. Sa^iMnCtam. NAK MS ,.,6 92 , NGMPP A «/.= (>N), f.„ov, 
which omits the crucial half-line. 
uktam ca sarvajntinottare : 

jnanacaryanvito bauddho buddhitattvam avapnuyat | 
tdmase jinabhaktds tu pauruse brahmavedinah. || 3 || 
kevaldrthavidah kdlam prdpnuvanti jitendriyal} | 
vaidyesvaram ndma tattvarn somasiddhantavadinah || 4 || 
pasupatas tu maydyam vidydyam ca mahavratah | 
ndpnuvanti mrsdmuktdh saivam padam andmayam || 5 || iti. 

, sarvajndnottare ] B; srimatsarvajiidnottare A • 3 a- jnanacaryanvito bau¬ 
ddho} em.; jndndcdryonvito bauddho A; jnanacaryanvito bauddho B, jna- 
nacarydnvito bauddhd N . 3 c- tdmase jina-} B; tdmase pta- A; tamasam 
inita- N • 3d. pauruse brahmavedinah] em.; paurusema brahmavedinah A 
unmetrical; pauruse bmhmavddinah B; paurusam bmhmavedina N • 4 *. ke¬ 
valdrthavidah} conj.; kevalorthavidah A; kevaldrdhamdah B; 

N • 4b. jitendriydh} AB; jitendriyd N • 4c. vaidyesvaram nama tattvarn ] 
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the [soul] like the fragrance of musk into a cloth or such like. And these 
Sikhasankrantivadins, 23 ® the Pasupatas, are mentioned by the author of the 
sutra as ‘the Power[-transference] people’ ( visikhdkarakatvena). 


AB; vaidyesvaragurutatva N • 4 d. -vddinah ] conj.; -vasinah AB;_-vedina/i N 

• <jab. ] om. N • 5a. pasupatas tu ] B; pasupatas tu A • 5b. mahavrxtta.h ] B, 
mahdvratah A • 5c. ndpnuvanti mrsamuktah.} conj.; napnuvamiytsa yukto 
A; napnuvanmrjusa yuktdd B; prdpnuvanti mrsd yuktah N • 5<b Satvam 
padam andmayam] B; daivam padam ndmayam A (unmetncal); tatddhare 
mthagdminah N 


‘The Buddhist who has knowledge and good conduct attains the tattva of ^ddht The 
devotee of the Jina [is placed] in tamas. Those who know brahman [are placed] in the 
t at t m of the [bound] soul. The Kevalarthavits [=Paiicarthikas according to Aghoranva], 
their faculties controlled, attain [the tattva of] Time. Those who hold the S °masiddhanta 
[reachl the tattva called Vaidyesvara. The Pasupatas, however, [are] in maya and the 
MahSvratas in [pure] knowledge. Falsely liberated, these do not attain the faultless Saiva 

'The only evidence that the half-line belongs to the Sarvajndnotta.a is Madhyarjuna’s 
quotation Several other factors weigh against its inclusion. It is not found j 
witnesses of the Sarvajndnottam so far consulted. It to not commented ^Aghor^iva, 
If Aghoraiiva is correct that the Kevalarthavits are the Pancarthika Pasupatas, then its 
inclusion would entail their being treated twice and assigned to ^atra^ctory locat . 
And it seems to have been inserted in the wrong place: we would «pectrt before 4 . 

given that Vaidyesvara is the name given to isvaratattva in the Sarvajnanottara (see, e.g. 
27* *qo [= 2 Q in the first verse numeration of the Tanjore edition]). ..... 

> 3 «Sadyojyotih refers to these opponents with this label, Sikhasahkrantivadm, in verse 
„ One might imagine it to mean ‘those who hold [that liberation is hke] the transference 
of a flame’ or given the prominence of the sikhd and its removal in the Pasupata initiatory 
rfte taught in fhe Samskdravidhi discovered and published by AcHARYA 2007: 35-36 
and 46 47, particularly verses 85 and 87), ‘those who hold that [liberation is achieved] by 
transference [of Whood] through the topknot’. But Ramakantha ana^. the tenjrm 
his commentary to v. 57 as ‘those who teach a transfer of powers [at liberation] , telling 

us that Mkhd here means sakti. , . i l u n i j 

a 37 0 n this translation of kdraka see note 211. Or t could mean agent: agente [wto hoW 

that liberation is brought about by the transference] of powers It ^ 

assumes the existence of a noun vUikhd (rather than the adjective vrhkha) midl that he 
treats viiikha as equivalent to Mkhd, which, as stated in the previous note, he defines as 
term meaning Sakti. 
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2.18.3 Possession by the Lord’s Qualities 

Still others, a 3 8 [hold] the position of possession, i.e. that a perfected [soul] at 
the time of [liberation] is possessed by the qualities of the Supreme Lord that 
remain in their own substrate (i.e. in the Lord), 38 * as a person [is possessed] 

by the planet-spirits. r . 

Superior to those other views of becoming equal to the Lord is this [view 
of ours] of equality through manifestation, that will be taught, 340 because it 


3 3 8 T he Saivaparibhdsd (chapter”5, p.156) attributes this dvesapak?a to the Kapah- 
kas (kapdlikah samdvesena samyam upagacchanti) and the Pauskarabhasya ( 4-4 - 

“ I ie Kapalas. The Pauskarabhasya passage reads: nan, atm pasupatah hva- 
lunlsya sdrvajnyddeh muktdv anau sankrdntim dhuh. kdpdldstu tasya samavesam ahuh. 
mahavratas tu taddnim eva tasyotpattim dhuh ... tad uktam abhiyuktaih. 

yatha kasturikdmodah patadisu tathdtmani | 
sivasya ]tad]gund muktau sankramanti ]tathd\ svayam || 
iti pdsupatd muktim svakiydrn paramdm viduh | 
nijasrayasthitair eva taddnim aih’arair gunaih || 
svayam dvisyate siddhah purusas tu grahair iva \ 
ittham caiva tu kdpdlds tatsdmyam muktim ucire || 
sivatulyam purvam eva samutpadyata ity atah | 
utpattisamatdpakso mahavratibhir ucyate || iti. 

(The first of these verses appears in the Sarvamatopanyasa (T. 284, p.17). and there lts 
<?prond half reads* hvasya tu gundh muktau samkramanta udiritam.) 

SSZamulya, having asserted that the P«»p.«. 
reach mdj/dhiftva^see note ^h^Pjltees theUtpa^rodn^and the^AvMavaduwatthaHe ^ 

it dhuh Lam dpi samolalveno pinmarthikasvagunaiiyaklyabhavat (olranrnvos W ■ 
»V T ta, this hLapaha involves the qualities of the Lord affecnng he soul uMd ~ 

that the Pauskarabhasya's short characterisation of the dveSapaksa quoted m the prev.ou 

footnote qualifies aitvarair gunaih with nijasrayasthitaih. nnalities affect 

What is not clear is whether it was envisaged that the Lord and His qualities attect 

the soul from a distance, or whether (a small part of) the Lord Himself, along with His 

*££££rfS^Ste forward «o .he or 

r f . • refutation of sankrdntivdda in which Sadyojyotih and Ramakantna 

defend their own view of Abhivyaktivada: verses 31, 32, 38-42, and the commentary a 

loc. 
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is beyond the range of the scriptures of the bound. 


3 Refutation of Purvapaksas 

Thus, having introduced the fruits of other systems, he refutes them in an 
order [that accords with] their meaning. 341 


3.1 Enjoyment of sattva Existing in a bhuvana in the 
Stars: verse 8 

8 ) The pair, an experiencer of sattva and an inhabitant [of a 
bhuvana] in the stars, are liable to destruction, [for] in [this] 
world [any] experiencer and inhabitant of [this] bhuvana is 
seen to be liable to destruction. 

241 Sadyojyotih does not refute the positions in the order in which he has introduced 
them; hence Ramakantha’s remark. But precisely what Ramakantha means by arthakrama 
is not clear. The order of refutation is as follows: (l) sattvasambhoga , (2) tarakdbhuvana- 
sthitih, (3) mahdgano mahesasya , (4) samatvam tejasdm nidheh, (5) akarta sarvavedyavit, 
(6) kartrtve ’pi prayojyatvam, (7) ddhikyam parameidndt, (8) nirmalatvam ca kevalam, { 9) 
siddha eva kartrtvam auddsinyam mahesvare , (10) sivasamatasamutpatti, (11) stvasama- 
tdve&a , (12) sivasamatasankranti, (13) sarvandsah, (14) jndnakartrtvayor nasah, (15) 
avydkrtddisv arvdk ca laya eva trikdrisu, (16) vilayah paramdtmani, (17) kaivalyam. The 
order of the first nine could perhaps indicate an advancement of goals from the lowest 
upwards, each one coming closer to the goal of the Saiddhantikas. But then we have 
the goals of the three religions closest to that of the Siddhanta (that Ramakantha terms 
the samdnatdntrikas) coming before those of religions as distant from Saiva Siddhanta 
as the Buddhists and Carvakas. A second possibility is that artha means arthagaurava, 
‘difficulty of meaning’, implying that he first refutes those that can be refuted rapidly 
and then turns to those that require more detailed and complicated argumentation. But 
this too does not fit for the order of the whole list: the longest refutation of all is that 
of the Sankrantivadins (number 12) and the refutation of the Naiyayikas and Vaise§ikas 
(number 14) is cursory. A third possibility is that arthakramena means ‘in an order [that 
accords with Sadyojyotih’s own particular] purpose’, the point being that, for example, if 
he refutes one position and then another can be refuted in the same way, he deals with it 
then. He does this on three occasions: verse 8, gab and 9cd. But apart from the ordering 
of these six refutations, we do not see how that of the rest of the list serves a purpose of 

Sadyojyotih’s. . , 

It is possible that Ramakantha was prompted to include this remark simply because of 
the different order of refutation from that of the initial listing, without having in mind a 
single principle of meaning or purpose that accounts for the whole order of refutation. 
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The pair, an experiencer of sattva and an inhabitant [of a 
bhuvana] in the stars , [which constitute] fruits, are liable to destruc¬ 
tion , 242 [for] someone such as Devadatta, who is an enjoyer and dweller in 
[this] bhuvanas is seen to be destroyed. 

3.1.1 Enjoyment of sattva 

[Objection:] Surely to be an enjoyer is nothing other than to be a knower, 
which is the very nature of the person. In that case how can [such a thing], 
which is not a product of karma, be destroyed? We [already] said this 
above. 243 

[Response:] If that is the case, 244 the soul should become absolutely om¬ 
niscient then (i.e. at liberation), not a knower of sattva alone, because there 
is no reason for a difference [between sattva and the other constituents of 
material existence in respect of their knowability]. 245 Thus let our position 
alone remain. 

3.1.2 Existing in a bhuvana in the Stars 

Objection: With regard to that [position of Enjoyment of sattva ] (otra), it 
may well be the case ( evam) [that the fruit is perishable], but how can the 
dweller-in-a- bhuvana's relationship with a bhuvana and with [a body and 

243 The Sanskrit here is a little awkward: dvaya is relatively rarely attested as an adjective 
in non-Vedic Sanskrit (some examples occur at Mahdbhamta 12.229:13^.), sc we have 
avoided the smoother but less likely translation of dvayam api phalam as ‘the two fruits. 
The variant viphalam for api phalam is not impossible: ‘The pair ... are without real fruit, 
it being the case that they are liable to destruction.’ But the distribution of readings has 
led us, tentatively, to favour api phalam. Ramakantha’s motivation for adding in p a am 
at that point of the sentence may have been that he wanted to avoid the implication that 
the enjoyer or the inhabitant—i.e. their souls—are liable to destruction, and to clarify 
that it is the fruits that they attain, their respective states, that come to end^ 

24 3In section 2.2: na^ca tad bhoktrtvam aupadhikam ... iti bhoktrtvam svabhavatmakam 
estavyam. no canader nityasvabhavasya vindso yuktah. . 

Sadyojyotih has asserted that the enjoyer of sattva is liable to destruction, but that does 
not address the opponent’s earlier point that to be an enjoyer is a person’s own nature, 
so cannot be destroyed. 

244 I.e. if to be an enjoyer is nothing other than to be a knower. 

if the opponent means jndtrtva by bhoktrtva , then Ramakantha accepts that that is 
indeed the nature of the soul and hence cannot be destroyed. The problem then with 
the opponent’s position is that this jndtrtva , which at liberation should be unlimited, is 

restricted to sattva. 
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senses?* 6 cease, [when his various bhuvanas, bodies and senses are] begin¬ 
ningless in the way that [the parts of water in] a stream [are beginningless]. 

[Response -1 [That relation] with karma or its various fruits J * 8 [can cease] 
precisely because of its stream-like beginninglessness?« But something that 
is eternal in an immutably fixed way (kutasthamtyah) cannot be caused 
cease. That is the ultimate truth. 


3-2 


A Chief Attendant of the Supreme Lord; Becom¬ 
ing the Same as the Treasury of Light: verse gab 


jab) Those who become the same as a chief of the attendants [of 
J the Lord] or Fire, [since they] are impelled, do not have their 
wishes completely fulfilled. 


In this [half-verse] the two positions [that Sadyojyotih introduced as] ‘A 
chief attendant of the Supreme Lord' [and] ‘Becoming: the same *. the «ea- 
nf lierht’ are refuted. Someone who has become the same as a eniei 

of the attendants [of the Lord], first of all, has not had his wish [ s 

fnlfillpd because due merely to the existence of a status above [that of being 

attendants!, he is linked to a h|U«d-» = 
it So how can he be liberated? One should regard [souls] that have become 
the same as fire [or] the sun as likewise [having unfulfilled wishes because o 
the existence of a status above them]. 

connected with succession of bhuvanas , bodies and senses. 

zt —■> 

cagnisamtU at, but he takes the first ZverZsZ'asamiZrnamanonltliau, but not on 

««• from that of the verse. The fact that these 
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You might say that ( atha) there is some other 352 [entity called sun or fire] 
imperceptible to the likes of us: 

And the omniscient and omnipotent One can be referred to as 
Fire, the Sun and such like. 353 


If that is the case then [the view] that liberation is becoming the same as 
that is simply our view, so there is no fault [in it]. 354 

two groups of souls have unfulfilled wishes follows, according to the verse, from the fact 
that they are impelled, but according to the commentary from the existence of a status 
above them, which they thus necessarily desire to attain. 

The difference becomes less significant if one adds the assumption that those of a higher 
status (which presumably here means primarily the Lord) impel those of lower status. 
Ramakantha may well have held such an assumption, for he correlates sesvaratva (‘having 
a Lord [above oneself]’) with preryatva in his Matahgavrtti ad vidyapada 4:55 (p.100,7). 
For setvara or sesa in this meaning, see Pardkhya 1:15,1:95, 2:122. 

3 5 3 I.e. other than the visible sun or visible fire. 

3 53 We take it to be slightly more likely that Ramakantha is here quoting a half-verse 
from elsewhere than that he himself switches to verse. If he composed it himself why 
would he not have composed a full verse? Thus we do not take u cyate as coordinated with 

atha. We do not know the source of the verse. 

3 54 Cf. Siddhdntasamuccaya (A p. 149, B p. 82, C pp. 31-2): paurdnikas tu sankhyoktavat 
prakrtydditattvajdtam prakrtipurusddhisthdtdram sadvimsatikam isvaram cabhyupagamya 
tatsdlokyadirupdm tadganesvaraprdptim caiva pardrn [pardm B; paramdm A; para C] mu- 
ktim ahull, tesdm vastutah preryatvdt tadurdhvavastvaparijndnac ca na [na BC; om.A] 
para muktih. yad uktam paramoksanirdsakarikasu: 

ganendragnisamau preryav asampurnamanorathau \ ityddi. 
evam paramadityagnyddisamyamoksavadino ’pi tattadbhuvanesu tattatsdlokyadirupdm mu- 
Ictim vrajantity arthatah siddham eva. 

‘The Pauranikas, accepting both prakrti and the other principles as taught by the t>a- 
nkhyas, and aiso the Lord as the twenty-sixth principle who oversees prakrti and 
teach that the highest liberation takes the form of attaining the same world as that [Lord), 
or [proximity to, or yet closer relations with Him] and becoming a chief among his atten¬ 
dants. Because ultimately they are impelled, and because they do not recognise [levels of) 
reality above those [worlds], they do not achieve the highest liberation. As is taught in the 
Paramoksanirdsakdrikd : “Those who become the same as a chief of the attendants [of the 
Lord] or Fire, [since they] are impelled, do not have their wishes completely fulfiUed etc. 
In the same way, those who teach that liberation is becoming the same as the Supreme 
Sun Fire and the like reach a liberation that consists in attaining the same world as l, 
proximity to, etc.,] that [Sun, Fire and the like] in various worlds. That [although not 
stated explicitly] is certainly established from context. 
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3.3 An Omniscient Non-Agent; Agency, and yet Being 
Instigated [to act]: verse gcd 

gcd) And a non-agent has likewise obviously (/ii) 255 not accom¬ 
plished his aims, because he is not the same as the Lord. 

Through this [half-verse] the two positions mentioned [by Sadyojyotih] 
with the words ‘A non-agent that knows all objects of knowledge’ [and] 
‘Agency, and yet being instigated [to act]’ are rejected. 256 

The word likewise [is to be understood as follows]. Just as those who 
become the same as a chief of the attendants or as Fire have been said 
not to have their wishes completely fulfilled, likewise these two also, though 
omniscient [unlike the two just mentioned], are not liberated, because their 
wishes are not completely fulfilled, because, as a result of not obtaining a 
state of agency equivalent to [that of] the Supreme Lord, they possess a 
desire for it. 257 For liberation is simply the attaining of one’s own nature, 
and we have taught 258 that agency, just as much as being a cogniser, is the 
very nature of the soul; so how can [a soul] be liberated when it has not 
attained that (i.e. its full nature, including unlimited agency equivalent to 
that of the Lord)? 

[Opponent:] [What you say] may be the case (astv evarn ) in regard to 

255O11 Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha’s usage of hi where it cannot mean ‘for’ or ‘because’, 
see note 460. 

356 Does Sadyojyotih really intend kartrtve ’pi prayojyatvam to be refuted here. Since he 
mentions only a non-agent, it may appear unlikely that he means to include a view whose 
description includes the words kartrtve ’pi. But the view of kartrtve ’pi prayojyatvam is 
refuted by him nowhere else. Ramakantha sees a reference to it in verse 28b with the words 
tadadhisthanam-, but Sadyojyotih does not seem to intend that verse as a refutation of 
whatever he means by tadadhisthanam. So unless Sadyojyotih omits to refute this postion 
'altogether, Ramakantha may be right that it is intended here. It is not impossible, after 
all, that Sadyojyotih uses the word akarta to mean ‘not a [complete] agent’. Cf. the use 
of akriyah at Sarvajnanottara 28:4 to refer to the bound soul. The a- prefix, as is well 
known, does not have to mean ‘completely without’: cf. anudam, ~ slim- waisted. 

a 57 -Hetoh is glossing yatah, and paramesvarasamakartrtvapadaprdpti- is glossing nesa- 
samah. 

a58 In section 2.8, in a passage beginning, jndtrtvavat kartrtvam api pumsah svabhava 
eva. Ramakantha was there writing not as the Siddhantin in fact, but as the proponent of 
kartrtve 'pi prayojyatvam. But that he was using his own arguments was clear both from 
parallel passages in other texts of his, and from such tags in that passage as iti vaksyamo 
mantravarttike. 
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this [other position] (a£ra): 359 but (tu) for souls to be instigated by the Lord 
is beginningless, [so] how can it cease then (i.e. at liberation)? 

[Response:] Because it is caused by bondage, like kala .^ 1 But as a result 
of it not ceasing [in your liberation] this [soul] too, 363 just like the Vidvesva- 
ras, 2 ® 3 is certainly not liberated because he is instigated [to act]. 


3.4 Superiority to the Lord: verses 10-nab 

He reveals the position [denoted by] ‘Superiority to the Lord’ to be false. 3 ® 4 


3.4.1 Absence of means of knowing superiority 

10a) There are no means of [knowing] superiority. 


sadhanasattvam means there are no means of knowing. For no high 
state of selves, [arising] from attaining the manifestation of one’s own pure 
and most excellent qualities, namely omniscience and omnipotence, is con¬ 
ceivable through means of knowledge, on attaining which, [selves] could be 
described as superior to the Lord in liberation. 3 


359 This is the response of someone who holds the second position that the soul, though an 
agent, is instigated by the Lord. Because he accepts that the soul is an agent, the Sicldha- 
ntin’s argument about the soul not realising his nature as an agent is not so applicable to 
him as it is to the other position of being an omniscient non-agent. 

36o The opponent restates here what he already maintained at the end of section 2.8: tac 
ca kartrtvam testim anddy evesvarapmyojyataya siddham. anddesca vmaso na samb lavati. 

a6, The example of kald is given because it is parallel to being instigated by the Lord in 
three ways: it is caused by bondage (by mdyd in particular, but its existence also depends 
on mala and karma), it is beginningless, and yet it ceases. 

The iti marks the end of the answer to the question. 

363 I.e. one who though an agent is instigated, as well as omniscient non-agents. 

363 The Vidyesvaras are omniscient, but they are instigated by the Lord (to create the 
impure universe) and hence although they are held by Ramakantha to have powers o 
knowledge equal to that of the Lord, their powers of action are slightly inferior to the 
Lord’s: see Kiranatantra 3:250-27 (and Ramakantha’s commentary on 3:27ef), 4:7°-. 
Aghoraiiva’s Tattvasangrahatika ad 41, and VASUDEVA (2004: 163, note 51). 

364 Abhasayati is here used in the sense of ‘reveals to be an abhasa'. 

3 ® 5 That liberated souls attain omniscience and omnipotence is accepted by Ramakantha; 
what he denies is that this entails entering a state that is in any way superior to that of 

the Lord. 

For the conjecture of varnyeta for varnyate, see note 507. 
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3.4.1.1 The Lord’s entry into /at/a, bhoga and adhikara Objection: 
We have said 266 that the Lord is inferior to perfected [souls] because [the 
former] enters into states of lay a, [bhoga and adhikara ]. 

[Response:] Now what is this entry into states? If [you say that] it is a 
separate thing, 267 that we do not accept, because God is unitary. If [you say 
that] it is a transformation of qualities, 268 that too, because of the problem 
of non-sentience [of anything that is transformed] has already been refuted 269 
and will be refuted. 270 If [you say that] it is apparent but illusory transfor¬ 
mation ( vivrttih ), 2?1 that is also not the case, because it would not be real 
[on that view]. [Finally] how could it ( asya ) be the nature of the [Lord]? 272 

It is just that the power to act 273 resting 274 in the agent alone, causing, by 

a66 In section 2.10. 

36? I.e. if to enter into a state means to become something different. 

268 The fact that a change of avasthas is here considered to be a transformation of 
qualities recalls the discussion of three kinds of parinama in the Yogabhdsya ad 3.13: 
dharmaparindma, avasthdparinama and laksanaparinama. 

a69 He seems to be referring to a prior refutation of the idea that God can have qual¬ 
ities that are transformed, on the grounds that non-sentience would result. We have 
certainly not had such a refutation in this text. In section 2.8 (4.94-95 of the edition) 
Ramakantha associated non-conscious things (Jadavastus ) with the property of being trans¬ 
formed, though that was not a refutation of anything; if the target of this cross-reference 
is not that, then it must be a lost prior section of the Rauravavrtti or Rauravavrttiviveka 
(see section 6 of the Introduction). 

a7 °Verse 34cd reads tatas ca parinamitvdd dosdnikam samdpatet, commenting on which 
Ramakantha writes yad rupam parindmi tad acetanam mrdddi. So tne reference may be 
to that, but those words from the commentary occur as a parenthesis in a larger sentence 
stating that the qualities of the Lord, if transformed, would become subject to a host of 
faults such as non-sentience that will be explained later. So it is possible that the passage 
referred to there is also what is referred to here. We think that what is referred to there 
is a future section of the Rauravavrtti or Rauravavrttiviveka (see note 433). 

This sentence made no sense in the two previous editions of the text, which both read 
katham dharmaparinatisthdpy acaitanyadosena for atha dharmaparinatih sdpy dcaitanya- 
dosena. The readings we have adopted on manuscript evidence were conjectured by Pro¬ 
fessor Sanderson. 

a7l The more common Sanskrit word with this meaning is vivartah ; indeed E v reads here 
atha vivartah, so 'pi na. But every manuscript reads sa not so, as does E v ’s source, E D , 
which means that even the one occurrence of so is a silent conjecture. A feminine word is 
thus to be preferred. 

a?a That it is the nature of the Lord we take to be a fourth possible answer to the query 
‘What is this entry into states?’—an answer that Ramakantha regards as too obviously 
wrong to require any refutation other than this rhetorical question. 

373 Ramakantha now states his own doctrine. 

274 The word - avasthitd , if it is original, seems to have been used to reflect the fact that 
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suppressing what has to be done, the Siva state to shine, becomes at such a 
moment ( tatra ) something whose non-essential attribute is to be expressible 
by a term such as laya. When that same [power to act] is ready to bring about 
effects [but] has not produced transformations, [i.e.] effects, then, causing 
the Sadasiva state to appear, it enables [the Lord / the Lord’s kriyasakti ] 
to be denoted by words such as bhoga. But when it has produced a mass 
of effects, of course ( khalu ), then, revealing the Isvara state, it enables the 
use of words such as 275 adhikara . 2?6 Therefore it is nothing other than 277 
[the Lord’s] power of action to which the linguistic usage of plurality (i.e. 
the use of the different words laya , bhoga and adhikara ) is [applied] in this 
[system], owing merely to [the power of action’s] dependence on a plurality 
of secondary factors, namely various effects. 278 [The power of action] is not 


we have here an explanation of the avasthas. 

275 Ramakantha has qualified each of the words laya, bhoga and adhikara with adi. This 
is because other words are used to denote the same trio, for example Santa / niskala, 
sakalaniskala and sakala\ or sakta, udyukta and pravrtta. See note 206. 

276 Comparison with the previous two sentences reveals that the transmitted versions of 
this sentence have become corrupted through transposition of two strings of text within 
it. The version found in and E, for example, would mean, ‘But when it has 

produced a mass of effects, revealing the adhikara state, it then enables the use of words 
such as ISvara.’ But if Ramakantha is being consistent throughout these three sentences 
we want the Isvara state to be that which is revealed, and adhikara to be the word whose 
usage is enabled. Could the inconsistency of the transmitted versions not be original? We 
have rejected those versions not only because they deviate from the pattern of the first two 
sentences, but also from considerations of meaning: these sentences should be explaining, 
or rather explaining away, the use of the words laya , bhoga and adhikara , which might 
otherwise be taken to indicate the Lord’s inferiority. The use of the word Isvara is not so 
relevant in the wider context. Furthermore, there are more problems with the transmitted 
versions than just that the words adhikara and isvara appear to be in the wrong places: 
in all witnesses apart from M n the tadd appears to be misplaced; and in all witnesses the 
adi comes after iSvara , when we would expect it to come after adhikara . These two facts 
are further pointers to the conclusion that tadesvara and dhikara became transposed at a 
very early stage of the transmission. 

277 The point of the eva is that the different words do not refer to different things, but 
to what is at all times nothing other than kriyasakti. 

278 It is kriyasakti' s effects, i.e. the things it brings about, that delimit it secondarily. 
For its current relation to them determines whether we regard it as being in laya, bhoga or 
adhikara. It itself is completely single and unchanging, but when it is engaged in bringing 
about effects we talk of it as in a state of adhikara etc. Any implication that it is something 
different in each of these three states is conventional, not real. 

For the point that the plurality of sakti should be seen just as a plurality of its effects, 
see Mrgendratantra, vidyapada , 3:i4cd: tasyah (= sakteh) bheda ye ’pi vamadayah syus te 
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really plural, because of the impossibility of the two positions of apparent or 
[genuine] transformation with regard to it (afra). 379 Thus [our] teacher 380 
who is skilled in the analysis of [this] good sastra , in as much as (yad) he 
says: 381 


For ‘[the Lord’s] body and that which has the body’ is an ex¬ 
pression based on difference (Itstid uktih ) for His power and that 
which has the power. 383 

That is precisely why God is not plural, because this tradition, even 
though it has five streams, is single. 3 ^ Rather it is only the [particular] 

'pi proktah krtyabhedena sadbhih. 

a 79 Jf the text is not corrupt then these two positions must be being envisaged as implying 
a real plurality (of kriydsakti). How this is so of the vivartapaksa is not obvious, but 
perhaps even it is seen as accepting plurality insofar as it is a strategy for explaining it 
away. 

a8o I.e. Sadyojyotih. 

381 Tattvasangraha 52cd (ed. FlLLIOZAT; 50ab ed. DviVEDl). 

a82 Part of the point of the verse is the same as that of Mrgendratantra, vidyapada, 3:i4ab 
(ittham saktih kurvati dehabrtyam dehd.bhd.vdd ucyate dehasabdaih ), namely that although 
the Lord in fact has no body, words for a body are used as a way of referring to what 
is actually His Sakti, since the latter brings about the kind of effects that are usually 

associated with a body. . 

From the way that Ramakantha introduces the verse, it is clear that he sees it as making 
the same point as the preceding prose, namely that the words laya , bhoga and adhikara 
are used of the Lord’s kriydsakti (which is nevertheless single). Hence he seems to take 
these three words as names of particular ‘bodies’ of the Lord. 

FlLLIOZAT (1988: 156) takes lesad uktih as ‘une denomination en bref’. But this does not 
seem completely satisfactory, given that murtis tadvdms ca is no briefer than saktisaktiman. 
We take it that lesdt means bhedat, the ablative being one that includes the sense of an 
absolutive (lyablope pancami): bhedam dsritya, ‘resorting to difference (cf. note 913. 
When one talks of the Lord and his body / bodies, one might be thought to imply difference 
(between Him and His body or between His different bodies), but this difference is merely 
on the level of language. In fact all of these ‘bodies’ just refer to His sakti , which is not 

different from Himself. _ # . 

383 ‘That is precisely why’ could mean ‘because kriyasakti is single despite producing a 

plurality of effects and being referred to by laya etc.’, or ‘because the murtis of the Lord 
are just a way of referring to his sakti, and hence ultimately single and non-different from 
him.’ From either of these the conclusion, ‘God is not plural’, follows straightforwardly^ 
but how do they connect with the point about the five-streamed tradition being single. 
If we take the first meaning, then the five streams of the one tradition are envisaged as 

different effects of the Lord’s one kriydsakti. 

If we take the second, then the five streams are thought of as connected with the 
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form of God (tat-) that is being worshipped [that is different], in accordance 
with the difference between his five functions, creation, maintenance and 
the rest. 2 ® 4 Otherwise, because of the unwanted consequence of a plurality 
of traditions within this [five-streamed tradition], 385 just like [the plurality] 
of the Kaulas, the Mahavratas and such like (which are indeed separate 
traditions, from each other and from us), 3 ® 6 there would be a conflict with 
[passages in] our scriptures [that teach] the oneness [of our five-streamed 


five faces. Sources which divide the Saiva tantric canon into five streams assign the 
Garudatantra s to the east face, the s to the west face, the Vdmatantms to the north face, 
the Daksinatantras to the south face and the Siddhantas to the upper face of Siva: see, e.g., 
Srikanthiyasamhitd io6ff, the text of which is given by Hanneder 1998 in Appendix 1, 
Pratisthalaksanasdrasangraha 2:i07ff, and Purva-Kamika i:2iff; for detailed annotation on 
Abhinavagupta’s treatment of this topic, see HANNEDER 1998:195-227. The Nisvasa at 
one place ( Guhyasutra 12U7C-18; see SANDERSON 2001: 29-30, note 32) assigns the four 
lower faces to four Atimarga traditions: the Pramana system, the Vaimalas, the Karukas 
and the Paiicarthas., but this archaic account is exceptional. 

38 ->This is a further instantiation of the general point that plurality lies on the side of 
that which is brought about (here, creation etc.), not on the side of that which brings it 

For a correlation between the five functions and the five ‘faces’ of Siva, see Mrgendra- 


tantra, vidyapada , 3:8. ... 

3 ®5If we take ‘otherwise’ (anyatha) to mean ‘if kriyaSakti were plural, which is plausible 
if the ata eva at the beginning of the previous sentence means ‘because knyataktiis single , 
then the ‘unwanted consequence of a plurality of traditions’ follows from regarding each 
tradition as taught by a different kriydsakti. Alternatively we can take ‘otherwise to 
mean, ‘if the particular form being worshipped were really a different deity from the other 
forms’. To take it to mean just ‘if God were plural’ would make the thinking rather too 
circular: in the previous sentence he said that because the tradition is single God is not 
plural; in this sentence he would be saying that if God were plural, tradition would be 

P 386 Ramakantha puts the view that the teachings of all five streams were composed 
by Siva, but that those of the Kaulas and Mahavratas were not, also at Kiranavrtti ad 
no- sivajnanapadena kaulamahdvratddinirdsas tesdm asarvavisayatvena vaisesikader iva 
sarvajnakrtatvdbhdvdt. param ity anena swtontarebhyo vdmadaksinagdrudabhutatantre- 
bhyo f sya viSesas tesdm sivakrtatve ’pi siddhipradhanatvendpamtvat GOODALL (199 . 
177) translates, ‘By the word sivajndna the [teachings of the] Kaulas, Mahavratas and 
[Pasupatas and] so on are excluded, because, like those of the Vaisesikas and others, they 
were not created by the omniscient [Lord], for they do not have everything as their subject. 
The distinction of this knowledge of Siva from the other streams of the Varna, Daksina , 
Gdruda and Bhuta tantras [is taught] by the word ‘supreme’, for these, although they were 
created by Siva, are lower, because they are principally concerned with [the attainment 
of] supernatural powers’. 
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tradition]. 287 And thus, because the perfected [soul]—given that he is not 
accepted to have the states beginning with laya that were mentioned—is not 
seen to be an agent [in the full sense of creating the universe, liberating souls 
etc.], 288 he should not be termed superior, but on the contrary inferior to 
the Lord. 

3.4.1.2 Sakti is superior to Siva [Opponent:] Now [we shall give a 
different argument for why the perfected soul is superior to the Lord]. As is 
stated in this verse— 

Salutations to you, that [power (sakti)] without which even the 
[Lord] is not omnipotent— 289 

that Supreme Lordliness which the Lord Himself possesses, [namely] the 
power of omniscience and [omnipotence] in the form of light untainted by 
secondary delimiting factors, is accepted to be higher than the position of 
the Supreme Lord [Himself and] attainable by the perfected [soul]. 290 

[Response:] That is not correct, because no difference between the power 
and the thing that has that power (viz. the Supreme Lord) is established, 

38? For the unity of the Saiva canon, see Mrgendratantra, vidyapada, upodghata 23; Nisvd - 
samukha 1:46 and 1:52, Guhyasutra 1:4 of the NiSvasa , and Svayambhuvasutrasangraha 
5:iff., especially 5:6. 

a88 The perfected soul does of course, for Ramakantha, possess agency ( kartrtva ), in 
fact omnipotence (sarvakartrtva) , but for the perfected soul it is a power that, though 
manifested ( abhivyakta ), is not exercised, whereas in the case of the Lord it is. 

a89 This half-verse is quoted in the Matangavrtti, p. 42, ad vidyapada 3:1-3, in the same 
context. See also the following similar verse quoted in the Moksakdrikdvrtti ad 15-16: 

yd tvam. kartuh kriyasaktir isvarasya yayd vind \ 
tasydpi kartrtd naiva candi tasyai namo ’stu te || 

300 Professor Sanderson’s annotation notes that Ramakantha’s use of the compound 
nirupddhijyotirupa indicates that he may have the following verse in mind, which is quoted 
by Rajanaka Ramakantha ( Spandakdrikavivrti , p. 129) as from the Tattvagarbhastotra of 
Pradyumnabhatta (in the Spanda lineage), and by Utpaladeva in the £ivadrstivrtti (pp. 94 
and 101) as an illustration of the views of the Saktas: 

yasyd nirupddhijyotirupdydh sivasamjnaya | 
vyapadesah pardm tarn tvam ambam nityam upasmahe || 

We venerate daily ( nityam ) you, mother (ambam), the supreme one to whom, 
being of the form of light untainted by secondary delimiting factors, reference 
[may be made] by [use of] the name Siva/Siva (Sivasamjnaya). 
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because differences [based on] language are [merely] postulated [and do not 
reflect any real difference]. Just like the power that consists in omniscience 
and [omnipotence], the Lord too has that [power] as His nature, so it is 
not possible that one should be higher than the other: [their] natures are 
not separate. 391 But we do not reject that there is a linguistic difference 
[between the two]. And it is not as if from that [linguistic difference] one can 
establish the way things are. 392 In such [reasoning] as (ity evam ), ‘The power 
[of omniscience and omnipotence] itself has an enlivening force ( saktatvam ), 
and to this belongs an excellence, and to this belongs a most excellent state, 
which is Liberation’, there is no end to the plurality of excellences expressed 
by such suffixes as tara (more) and tama (most), so there would be an infinite 
regress with regard to liberation. 393 For there is never an end to the merely 
verbal pluralities that can be imagined. 294 Therefore it must be accepted 
that in liberation [the soul] becomes exactly equal to the Lord, not superior 
[to Him]. 


3.4.1.3 The scriptural assertions that the Lord is a bound soul 

The power to act in order to favour or conceal, since it is a power of action 


That Sakti is higher than Siva is a view well attested in the literature of the Saktas, but 
that the perfected soul is superior to Siva is a different point, and Ramakaptha’s attempt 
to insert it into this Sakta context is not entirely convincing. Even if sarvajnatvadisahti is 
higher than the Lord, surely it is paramesvamprapya just as much as it is siddhaprapya. 
No reason is given for why the perfected soul’s possession of the power of omniscience and 
omnipotence should be any different from the Lord’s. Without the power of omniscience 
the perfected soul too would not be omniscient, so following the logic that was applied to 
the Lord, the power should be superior to the position of the perfected soul {siddhasthana). 

39 'Ex conj. This conjecture, nanyonyordhvata yuktety, is an emended version oi t e 
reading of W. Alternatively, one could follow the line of thought suggested by the reading 
of M, and conjecture nanyonyabhida yuktety, ‘it is not possible to differentiate the one 

from the other’. , _,, . . , 

393 One would perhaps expect the text to read, sdbdo bhedo na badhyate, na tu tato 


’rthasthitih. , 

2 93 If naively assuming that different words must refer to different things, we separate 

the Lord’s power as though it were something higher than the Lord himself, then we cou 
go on postulating supreme properties within supreme properties, each one higher than 
the next such that an infinite number of stages up the hierarchy would still not give us 

394 Literally ‘... never a non-flowing forth of imagined, merely verbal plurality.’ See Mata- 
ngavrtti ad vidyapada, 3:1-3, P- 42: kalpitavyapadesamatrabhedasya na kvacid apy aprasrtir 
iti yatkincid. etat. 
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of a certain kind, is not of the nature of a bond, because it is not dependent 
on factors outside itself. 295 

As for the state of being a bound soul that was attributed to the Lord, 296 
that, which by postulating a differentiation that he arrogates to Himself 
( abhimanika ) is for the sake of illustrating that further powers shine forth, 297 
should be explained with an awareness [that it is] metaphorical, after ex¬ 
amining the entire tradition, like Lord Sadasiva’s existence on a throne as 
interpreted in the Mantrabhasya [commenting] on the phrase [in the VYOMA- 
vyapi-mantra] ‘to him who rests on the throne of yoga’. 298 One should not 

395 The text here returns to the opponent’s original formulation of his position ad verse 
4 where he quoted two verses, the first naming ‘favouring’ and ‘concealing’ as two bonds 
of Sadasiva. 

The contention of this sentence that they are not bonds because they are a particular 
kind of agency could be interpreted either as implying that no agency is a bond or that 
normal agency is, but the particular kind involved in favouring and concealing is not. We 
prefer the latter, since elsewhere Ramakantha contrasts the Lord’s agency with that of 
bound souls, on the grounds that the former does not depend on factors that manifest that 
agency; that is what we take to be expressed by anaupadhikatvat in this sentence. See 
Moksakarikavrtti ad 40c~5ib: pasunam jnanakriye malaruddhatvat kaladivyanjakapekse 
visayesu pravartete iti. paramesvarasya tv anadyandvrtatvan na te vyanjakapekse iti sa- 
ruada sarvarthe\ ‘The knowledge and action of bound souls, because they are blocked by 
Impurity, operate towards objects in dependence on kala and the like, which manifest 
[that knowledge and action]. But because the Lord has never at any time been covered 
[by Impurity] ( anadyanavrtatvat ), his two [powers of knowledge and action] do not depend 
on manifesting factors; thus they at all times [operate] with regard to all objects.’ See 
also Kiranavrtti ad 3:11 for the view that just as a magnet can cause iron filings to move 
without having any senses, so the Lord can act without depending on instruments. 

396 We cannot take this sentence as continuing to address only anugrahatirobhavau dvau 
pdsau tu sadasive, because after this Ramakantha writes yad va pasur adyah sadasiva 
iti , which clearly introduces a second analysis of that second quotation. Neither is it 
satisfactory to take this sentence as leaving the first quotation and turning to the second, 
because all he has done so far with the first is to deny that favouring and concealing are 
bonds, which begs the question of why they are said in scripture to be bonds. Hence we 
take it that in this sentence he addresses the attribution of bondage to’the Lord found in 
both quotations. 

297 ‘Further powers’ we take to refer to such powers as favouring and concealing. The 
general point we take to be that as the Lord ‘descends’ from the Siva to the Sadasiva state 
He is postulated to take on a certain differentiation in that different powers of His begin to 
become manifest; it is this manifestation of further powers, implying as it does a certain 
differentiation, that is pointed to by the scriptural description of Him as a bound soul. 

39 ®The Mantrabhasya seems to be a name for chapter 10 of the Rauravasutrasan- 
graha —the Siddhantadipika repeatedly refers to it in that way—which explains various 
mantras, including the VYOMAVYAPIN. Yogapithasamsthitaya is one element of the latter, 
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hang on obstinately to knowledge based on the meanings of individual words, 
as a child does. Thus enough of conversing with those who have not sat down 
to study properly with their teachers, [and] who are full of meanings of scrip¬ 
tures that their own imagination has produced. 

Alternatively, the [sentence] ‘Sadasiva is the foremost of the bound souls’ 
is not a case of metaphorical usage, because it means the Sadasiva who re¬ 
quires further purification. 2 " For to explain: At initiation the manifestation 
of Sivahood—specifically [his] power of action, preceded sequentially by the 
destruction of [the soul’s] Impurity, for a [soul that is thereby] raised above 
vidyatattva —, brought about ( kriyamana ) in accordance with the distinction 
between the gross, the subtle and the supreme, causes [the soul] to reach the 
three tattvas of isvara-, sadasiva-, and siva-, which are in reality non-different 
[from each other], [but] different in terms of differences in the various (aneka) 

and is commented on in verse 21 and 22: 

yogo ’sya sivasadbhavah sada sivam andmayam | 
tasmin vyavasthito yasmad yogapithah sa ucyate || 21 || 
anadisivasadbhavayogayuktah sadasivah \ 
mantmyogamaye pithe tatrasthas tena cocyate || 22 || 

Yoga is His (i.e. Sadasiva’s) Siva-nature. It is eternally siva, free of defect. 
Because [Sadasiva] resides in it, it is described as the Yoga-throne. 

Sadasiva is beginninglessly linked with the Yoga that is His Siva-nature. [Or] 

‘on a throne’ [means] ‘on [a throne] which consists of a network of mantras. 

He is situated there, and also for that reason he is called [ yogapithasarnsthita ]. 

Just as the description of Sadasiva as a bound soul is not intended literally, neither is 
the description of him as residing on a Yoga-throne. The latter, according to these verses 
of the ‘ Mantmbhasya' , is to be understood as referring either to His Siva-nature, or to a 
throne constructed of mantras. 

Verse 12 of Ramakantha’s Vyomavydpistava is a sort of commentary on the above quoted 
passage of the Rauravasutrasangraha : 

yogah saddsivavapuhsaktis tatsthah karoti sarvaxn yat | 
tat tena yasya pitham tasmai tatplthasamsthitaya namah || 

‘Yoga is the power (sakti) of the body of Sadasiva. Since it is when He is seated upon that 
that He creates everything, therefore that is His throne; homage to Him who rests upon 
that as His throne.’ 

a 99 Despite ending the previous paragraph on a note of irritation with those too intel¬ 
lectually childish to see that the quotation is a case of metaphorical usage, he now puts 
forward an alternative explanation, according to which it is not a case of metaphorical 
usage. On this view it does not refer to Sadasiva proper, so does not imply the superiority 
of liberated souls to the latter. Cf. Matangavrtti ad 4 - 54 ~ 55 - 
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[levels of] manifestation that are of the nature of the states of the Vidyes- 
varas 300 and such like. Thus that [kind of] Sadasiva 301 is indeed still a bound 
soul, because it is still instigated, because its Impurity exists, [remaining] as 
no more than a particular samskara . 3 ° 2 Thus the use of the word ‘bound 
soul’ is not metaphorical. And this will be said by the author of the [Rau- 
rava]vrtti [Sadyojyotih] in [the passage] beginning, ‘For at initiation where 
do they take birth?’ 3 ° 3 But the Sadasiva that is doing the purifying, given 
that he is ultimately non-different from 3iva, is not thus (i.e. is not literally 
a bound soul), so metaphorical usage was taught [in my first response]. 304 
• « 

3.4.2 N on-fixedness 

[Sadyojyotih] states that there is also a further fault in this position: 

10b) And there is non-fixedness [which appears] in two ways. 

3 °°See note 263 on the Vidye£varas. The Vidyesvaras are typically located in the lowest 
of these three tattvas, namely isvaratattva , e.g. in Svayambhuvasutrasangraha 4:12-14. In 
the Sarvajnanottara, however, isvaratattva is replaced by what is called the vidyesavarana 
(9:i58c-i76b), an expression equivalent to vidyeSatattva , which Ramakantha uses in his 
Kiranavriti, but perhaps there as a label for an extra interstitial tattva between vidydtattva 
and isvaratattva , for see GOODALL 1998: 188, note 85. 

301 Just as the word Siva is sometimes used to refer not to the Lord but to souls that 
have attained Sivahood, so the word Sadasiva is here being used of a soul that has attained 
the state of Sadasiva. 

Samskaramatravisesatvena is slightly awkward because of the combination of matra 
and visesatvena in this particular order. We considered conjecturing samskaramatrasesena 
or samskaramatrasesatvena or samskaravisesamatratvena (‘as no more than a particular 
samskara’), but concluded that the awkwardness of the transmitted re'ading was not serious 
enough to justify emendation. 

303 We have not traced the quotation, which appears to be in prose. This means that 
precisely what it meant in its original context and therefore also how exactly it relates to 
the previous point in this text remain a matter of speculation. Since the previous concerns 
itself with the journey of the soul at initiation to a location, above vidydtattva , in either 
iSvaro-, sadasivar , or sivatattva, we expect that a passage related in some way to that 
followed the quotation in its source text. 

See section 6 of the Introduction for information about which texts comprised the [Rau- 
rava]vrtti. 

3 ° 4 This completes Ramakantha’s commentary on Sadyojyotih’s first response to the 
opponent: the absence of means of knowledge for the liberated soul’s superiority to the 
Lord ( adhikye sadhanasattvam) . Ramakantha has come up with and rejected three possible 
indications of the liberated soul’s superiority to the Lord: the latter’s possession of laya , 
bhoga and adhikara ; the liberated soul’s attainment of sakti, which is superior to the Lord 
Himself; and the two quotations that seem to attribute bondage to the Lord. 
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[In other words:] And in this [position of the superiority of the soul to 
the Lord] there is the unwanted consequence of non-fixedness in two ways. 

3.4.2.1 Of the Condition of Being the Lord Of these [two] he states 
[the non-fixedness] in one way: 

iocd) First (atha), it would follow that the Lord is instigated for 
no reason. 

First ( atha = tavat), it follows that the Supreme Lord is instigated 
by a perfected [soul] for absolutely no reason, 303 [i.e.] is not the Supreme 
Lord—because it is the perfected [soul] that is then the Supreme Lord owing 
to his superiority to the [previous Lord], since otherwise the assertion of his 
superiority to the Lord would be quite fruitless for the perfected [soul]—and 
that perfected Lord would also become a non-Lord when a further perfected 
[soul] emerged, and that one, and the [next] one too. In this way ( ity evai v) 
there would be a non-fixedness of the condition of being the Supreme Lord. * * 3 
That is the meaning ( ity arthah ) [of the verse]. 

3.4.2.2 Of the Perfected Soul He states [the non-fixedness] in the sec¬ 
ond way: 

nab) And this 3 * * ° 7 conception of [oneself as] the Lord, 308 on the 
part of transmigrating souls ( bhavinam ), would be pointless. 

3 ° 5 An example of a ‘good reason’ for being instigated would be possession of Impurity 

(mala); but the Lord has never had mala. 

3 o 6 Asamstha. in the verse, as reflected by anavastha and anavasthiti in the commentary, 
does not quite mean infinite regress, but refers here to the way that there would be no 
stability attaching to the condition of being the Supreme Lord. ^ 

3 ° 7 Perhaps the sense of yeyam...-parikalpana is ‘As for the conception.... 

3 ° 8 lt is clear from Ramakantha’s commentary that he takes nimitta to mean the Lord. 
This could either be because He is the nimittakdrana of the universe, or because He 
is that which is aimed at ( nimitta in the sense of laksya) in the practice referred to 
in the commentary that involves saying ‘May I become the Lord’. This may refer to 
the identification of the worshipper with the divinity he is about to venerate, a mentai 
process that is a necessary preliminary to each act of worship and that is formalised y 
the superimposition of the deity’s mantras on to the worshipper’s body ( sakahkarana ), or 
it may refer to the cultivation, in yoga, of the notion that one is Siva, such as we find in 

this passage of the Sarvajnanottara: 29:4-5 (Tanjore edition 63-64).. 

yo ’sau sarvagato devah sarvatma sarvatomukhah | 
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This conception ( parikalpana = sankalpa) of oneself as the Lord 
(nimitta = isvara) in the form ‘May I be the Lord’, on the part of trans¬ 
migrating souls , who desire liberation, having reached its fruit ( phala - 
paryantah ) * * 3 * * * * * ° 9 would become pointless, i.e. devoid of purpose, unfixed. 310 
Which is as much as to say ( yavat ) that no one would strive for liberation 
from transmigration. 311 

sarvatattvamayo ’cintyah sanasyopari samsthitah || 
sarvatattvavyatitas ca vanmanonamavarjitah \ 
so ’ham evam upasita nirvikalpena cetasd || 

“That all-pervading God, the soul of all, who faces all directions, who is made 
up of all the tattvas, imponderable, located above all else, beycnd all tattvas, 
beyond language, thought and name, that am I’’—in such a way one should 
worship with unwavering mind. 

Such practices, unproblematic in a non-dualist context, must be understood by dualists 
as being intended to rehearse the truth that each of us is in essence identical to God. 

3 ° 9 \Ve take the point of phalaparyantah to be that the desire to become the Lord does 
indeed reach its fruit in the sense that the perfected soul will become the Lord for a time, 
until the next soul becomes perfected and ousts him. Judit Torzsok pointed out to us the 
possibility, however, that the whole phrase sahkalpah phalaparyantah is simply intended 

as a nirvacana (etymological gloss) of parikalpana. 

3, °The previous way of stating the anavastha was that there would be no hxed Lord, 
this way is that the fruit of the siddha’s desire to become the Lord would not be fixed. 
The first is from the point of view of the Lord, the second from the point of view of the 
siddha. In both cases ‘not fixed’ seems close in meaning to ‘not permanent’. 

3ll The Pauskarabhdsya refutes this position of superiority to the Lord as follows (ad 4:48, 
p. 236-237): tad asamanjasam, duhkhahetubandhasyaiva pasutvaprayojakatvena layadi- 
ndm taddhetutvabhavena paramesvarasya pasutvdbhdvat. pasutvapratipddakavacanasyanu- 
sadasivaparatvdt. dbhimdnikabhedakalpanayd saktyantaraprakasanaparatvdd va. kirn ca 
muktasya paramesvardd adhikye xsvardnisvaratvayor vaiparityam prasajyate. kxncanyasya 
muktau tasya purvamuktesvardpeksayd adhikye purvamuktasydnisvaratvam uttaramukta- 
syesvaratvam ity evam pranadya isvaratvasydvyavasthitatvam prasajyate. moksarthinam 
ca svasvapeksayadhikdSahkaya muktau pravrttiS ca na syat. 

‘That is not correct, because the Lord is not a bound soul, because laya etc. are not 
causes of that (viz. of being a bound soul), because it is only bonds that cause suffering that 
bring about the condition of being a bound soul. [And] because statements] which teach 

[Sadasiva’s] bondage intend the soul [which on its journey toward liberation is temporarily 
termed],Sadasiva[, not Sadasiva proper]. Or because [they] intend the shining forth of a 
further power by postulating a difference arrogated [by the Lord to himself]. Moreover, 
if the liberated soul became superior to the Lord, it would follow that Lordliness anc 

non-Lordliness would be reversed. Moreover, if, at the time of the liberation of a second 

[soul], he (tasya) becomes superior in relation to the previously liberated Lord, then the 

previously liberated [Lord] ceases to be a Lord, [and] the subsequently liberated [soul] 
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3.5 Being Devoid of Impurity: verse ncd 

Now he refutes the position [that he named earlier as] ‘And being devoid of 
Impurity alone’. 

lied) If [a soul] were merely devoid of Impurity, it would be nei¬ 
ther a bound soul nor a Lord. [S0] 312 what [kind of liberation] 
would that be ? 313 

Because bound souls are parviscient (kincijjnatvat ), and because the Lord 
is omniscient, [you must] accept that someone who is devoid of Impurity 
is different from both, since he lacks Impurity 314 and since his power of 
cognition is not [fully] experienced . 315 So what is that , [where ‘that’ means] 
a liberation that is not [even] one of the aims of Man, resembling a rock? It is 
nothing. This is the intention: because the self has as its nature nothing more 
than (eva) [being] a cogniser , 316 as will be stated , 317 if this [state of being 

becomes the Lord. Thus as a consequence ( pranadya ), non-fixedness of Lordliness would 
result. And on the part of those aiming at liberation, striving towards liberation would 
also (ca) not occur, for fear of [others] successively [becoming] superior with respect to 
themselves.’ 

312 ‘So’ reflects the ablative ending on abhyupagamat in the commentary. 

313 That is how we infer from Ramakantha’s commentary that he understood the verse. 
But it would be simpler to take asau to refer to the soul that would be neither pasu nor 
pati: ‘what would it be’, i.e. it could not be anything. This may have been Sadyojyotih’s 
intention. 

314 This gives a reason for why such a soul would be different from bound souls. Since he 
lacks Impurity he would not be partially cognizant like them, as there would be nothing 
to block his power of cognition and make it merely partial. 

315 This gives a reason for why such a soul would be different from the Lord. How can 
we know that he would not fully experience his power of cognition? Because if he did, he 
would be omniscient. Yet the proponent of this position, when expounding it in section 
2.11, explicitly stated that the liberated soul is not omniscient. 

So up to this point in the sentence it has been established that someone experiencing the 
moksa described by this proponent, one devoid of mala but also of omniscience, would be 
different from bound souls and different from the Lord, neither parviscient nor omniscient. 
The only possibility remaining is that he lacks any cognition. 

316 For the translation of jnatrsvabhdva-, as though it read jnatrtvasvabhava -, see note 
641. 

317 This may refer to the Moksakarika or Bhogakarika (e.g. to Bhogakarika 73ab ...ato 
bhokta purusas citsvabhavakah) . If it refers to somewhere within this text, the two best 
candidates are the end of the commentary to verse 31, where the self’s power is described 
as jnatvakartrtvatmakam, and section 3.10.3.2. In the latter place the perceiver (there 
termed not jnatr , but grahaka) is argued to be permanent anc. is treated as the self. 
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a cogniser] is not accepted (in moksa], then the fault of the cessation of the 
[self follows). As [Sadyojyotih] will say, ‘The greatest heavyweights among 
’ r 1 -those for whom one’s own self is destroyed [in liberation]. 


the fools are 


3.6 Agency in the Perfected Soul, Indifference in the 
Lord: verse 12 

[Now Sadyojyotih] refutes the position [the description of] which 318 began 
with the words, ‘It is in the perfected [soul] alone that there is agency. 


12a) Why should the Lord not be an agent? 

For the Lord had agency before [another soul became] perfected. So why 
[i.e.l for what reason (Ham iti = kena kdranena ), is [its agency] not accepted 
when the other soul becomes perfected? The opponent states a reason: 


12b) Because of the danger of an army of agents. 3 ' 9 

An army of agents [means here] a multitude [of them], the fact that 
there would be more than one. [bhititah means] because of th e (tatal>) dan¬ 
ger of that ( tasmdt ). For to explain, when the perfected [soul], first of all 
becomes an agent after attaining at that time an omnipotence that has no 
[yet] served its purpose (- acaritdrtha -), the Lord too [still] has an g 
that is distinct. Thus because of the possibility of more than one agent 
may think] ‘this [creation of the world] should be new , [and the other] it 
should be old’, 330 so that there may be a breakdown 331 in the carrying ou 

r^BothTn the verse and the commentary we have the variant 
former is an equally possible reading. The word fcomna was used by the PaiupatM to rcter 
to God (see for example Paficarthabhasya on PaSupatasutras 1.5,14 1 M 7 i • j . ’ 

BISSOHOP for most of those fences) -d 
Saiddhantikas sources (e.g. Kiranatantra 6:1 and Parakhya 3:2 and 6.5), if it 
rpaHinff then it probably has that connotation here too. 

3-Shaps the idea here is that one of the two, either the Lord or the newly per ec ed 
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creation and other [tasks of the Lord]. Because of the danger of this [multi¬ 
plicity of agents] we do not accept [the Lord’s agency after another soul has 
become liberated]. 

The speaker of the settled doctrine says the following: 

i2cd) Because of the simultaneous liberation of many [souls], that 
[danger] certainly remains; it cannot be avoided [by resorting 
to your view]. 

When, because the power of agents is inconceivable, many souls become 
liberated simultaneously, 322 then because they each ( pratyekam ) have om¬ 
nipotence that has not served its purpose, they are [all] equal, so there 
can be no possibility of a free choice ( vikalpa ) from among their agencies 

collapse or breakdown. In the Nyayamanjari (vol. 1, p.587,15-16), for example, postu¬ 
lation of a plurality of Lords is said to lead to the unwanted consequence of vyavahara- 
vaisasa , which we understand to mean 4 the collapse of action’ (more or less equivalent to 
vyavahamhani). Earlier in the same text (vol. 1, p.511,5-6), where the context is again 
the postulating of more than one Lord, we read: ata evaika isvara isyate, na dvau bahavo 
va, bhinndbhipmyatayd lokdnugrahopaghdtavai§asaprasangdt\ ‘It is for this very reason 
that there is held to be only one Lord, not two or many, because that would lead to 
the undesirable consequence of a breakdown of [the Lords’ cosmic operations of] favouring 
people and harming people, since [the different Lords] would have different intentions’. See 
also, from Srlkumara’s commentary on Tattvaprakasa 37 (p. 66,10), viruddhtibhiprayatve 
karyavaiSasaprasangah , ‘since they would have contradictory intentions, it undesirably 
follows that effects would not arise’. As further evidence for the meaning of non-arising, 
see this parallel sentence by Ramakantha in the Moksakdrikdvrtti (ad 118): muktanam 
apisvaravat saruakartrtve navam idam astu purdnam astv iti vibhinnamatitvat sarvaka- 
ryanutpadaprasangah. ‘Given that liberated souls also, as well as the Lord, would be 
omnipotent, then because they would have different ideas, [with some thinking] ‘it should 
be new’ [and others] ‘it should be old’, it undesirably follows that no effects would arise.’ 
In precisely the place where in the Paramoksanirdsakdrikavrtti he talks of vaisasa , he talks 
in the Moksakdrikdvrtti of anutpada. 

333 Perhaps the reason that Ramakantha felt the need to add a justification—the incon¬ 
ceivable power of agents—of the possibility of several souls becoming liberated simulta¬ 
neously was that the Pravahanityesvaravadin does not seem to accept the possibility of 
this happening, or at least does not take the possibility into account; he recognises only a 
one-by-one temporal sequence. 

Here too the witnesses are divided between karaka- and karana-. If the latter is the 
correct reading then the sense could either be ‘because the way causes function is in¬ 
conceivable’ or, taking the Pasupata meaning mentioned above of ‘God’, ‘because the 
workings of God are incomprehensible’, the implication being that God plays a role in 
deciding when souls become liberated. 
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and no possibility of a restricted settling ( vyavastha ) on any one among 
them. Therefore [we have to take the only remaining option and assume 
thatl agency is shared, 333 [but] if that is the case, the [ danger ] {sa) cer¬ 
tainly remains —the danger ( bhxtih ) of a plurality of agents, 334 which [po¬ 
tentially] leads to a breakdown in the bringing about of creation and other 
such [tasks]. 335 Now this disputant, given that differences of opinion among 
souls are caused by greed, passion and the like, having pondered the matter 
thoroughly ( tan niscitya), may remove [logically] the breakdown in the car¬ 
rying out of creation and other such [tasks] on the grounds that there would 


3 ’ 3 Literally ‘there is agency by sharing ( samuccayena )’. The trio of •vikalpa, vyavas a 
and samuccaya are found in many different genres of text, e.g. darsan a ,alankarasastra, 
dharmasdstra, vydkarana, as three different ways of resolving potential conflicts or dec g 
between different options. Occasionally only vikalpa and samuccaya ^ Putjoiward as 
mutually exhaustive, denoting either the choosing of one or the accumulation of both / . 

When vyavastha is included it is differentiated from the other two in the 
take the example of the injunction that an ascetic should carry a single or a triple staff, a 
on of Ih. injunction would hold t h»« noetic, .to free toch 
the two kinds of staff to carry; a samuccaya interpretation would mean they could carry 
bl . to.erptot.tL would n,alntain that certnin kind,,. 

a single staff and other kinds of ascetic should carry a triple staff (see OLIVELLE 1993 - 
134-1W Vyavastha is thus similar to a vikalpa in that it involves each ascetic carrying 
ol one kind of staff; but it is not really a choice, in that the choice is made for one 
automatically by what group of ascetic one belongs to. It is similar to a samuccaya in 
both options are accommodated, but not, however, in the same ascetic. 

to the situation a. issue in on, text, the fact that all of the souls ate 
they all have an omnipotence that has not fulfilled its purpose rules out the IKWSibihty 
of either vikalpa or vyavastha : vikalpa, because there can be no objective basis for a free 
"of one to theTxclusion of the others; vyavastha, because there can be* no fixed nde 
that only a soul with a certain qualification takes on the role of God given that all of 

souls in question have identical qualifications. 

3=>4 Again the variant kdrand- for kdrakd- is possible: plurality of causes/Gods. 

3 ^ order to make this sentence more parallel with the earlier sentence-ane*^ 
sambhavena ... saryanirmdnddau vaisasam sydt- where the breakdown (vatsasa) is said to 
occur because of the possibility of a plurality of agents, we considered emending -dayi 
Am, aim. ■ ‘the danger certainly remains ( sthitaiva sa ... bhttih) because of a plurality 
»u^ gtng“L “ThSdow y „ in But -MyiM is frans,»U..d to ul, witnesses „d 
we an’able to interpret it by taking bhitik do^y with totwanebntwto* 

The reason that the Pravahanityesvaravadin adopted the model of a chain of differ 
Lords was to avoid the possibility of a multiplicity of agents. But his model is able to 
avoid the problem only if just one soul becomes liberated at any one time When many 
Luis becoL liberated at once, each with unfulfilled omnipotence, 
means of deciding which ones renounce their omnipotence, the danger that this mod 

supposed to avert remains. 
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be no difference of opinion even if one were to involve many perfected [souls 
coming into being at once], because in liberation there would be nc passion 
and the like [among them]. If [he does so], then he arrives at 326 our very 
doctrine. That is the unstated part of [Sadyojyotih’s] intention. 327 

3.7 Rise of the Lord’s Qualities: verse 13a 

Now [Sadyojyotih] refutes the fruits of [our] co-religionists: 

13a) If [the state of being the same as the Lord] arose, it would 
be non-eternal. 

In the view of those who hold that at liberation the quality of being 
omniscient and [omnipotent], which is the same as [the quality of] the Lord, 
arises for a soul, liberation would be non-eternal, because things that arise 
are non-eternal. 

3.8 Possession by the Lord’s Qualities: verse 13b 

13b) If [liberated souls] were possessed [by the qualities of the 
Lord], they would not be autonomous. 

And in the position that sameness [to the Lord] at liberation results from 
possession by the Lord’s qualities, the soul, far from being the same as the 
Lord in liberation, would, like someone possessed by a spirit, be completely 
devoid of autonomy. 328 

3a6 Literally, ‘he will enter’. All witnesses transmit pratyaveksyati-, but we have conjec¬ 
tured praveksyati- because, on the one hand pratyaveksyati is an impossible form—if from 
iks it would have to be atmanepada, if from vis the a infix is inexplicable—and on the 
other hand asmanmatapravesanam and other synonymous expressions commonly occur 
with the verb pravis. 

327 Sadyojyotih’s treatment of this opponent ended slightly abruptly with him stating 
that a fear of multiple conflicting agencies cannot be avoided and simply remains. Thus 
Ramakantha feels it necessary to attribute to him this unarticulated consideration that in 
attempting to think his way out of the problem the opponent may well end up at nothing 
other than the Saiddhantika view. 

3 a8 ‘Devoid of autonomy’ in the sense that it would be controlled not by itself or its 
own qualities, but by the qualities of the Lord. Does this fault not accure equally to 
Sankrantivada? Not to the same extent, because in that view the Lord’s qualities become 
the soul’s qualities, whereas in this view they remain in the Lord (see note 239), so it is 
easier to make the case that it is in fact the Lord who is the agent of the liberated soul’s 
knowing and doing. 
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Transference of the Lord’s Qualities: verses 13c 4 2 

He refutes the position that becoming the same [as the Lord] results from 
transference. 

i3cd) No example exists for proving the transference of qualities. 

Transference of qualities refers to [the view that] the qualities of 
the Lord are transferred at liberation. This [transference of qualities, pos¬ 
tulated] by you is not, first of all, established by direct perception, because 
those [qualities] are beyond the [range of] the senses. If [you] say that it [is es¬ 
tablished] from inference, that is incorrect, because no example ( udaharana 
= drstanta) exists for proving, [i.e.] for inferring the transference of 
qualities. And an exampleless inference does not hold weight, since it can¬ 
not [be proven to] have concomitance. 

3.9.x The Examples of Verbal Teaching and Sastra 

[In response] to this, the proponent of transference states an example: 

14) Surely [we] observe verbal teaching to be for the sake of the 
transference of [teachers’] own knowledge. In sastra too the 
transference of knowledge is enjoined. How would that [en¬ 
joined transference of knowledge] be [appropriate, if transfer¬ 
ence of qualities were not possible]? 329 f 

[ We] observe teaching on the part of teachers towards a pupil ( sisyasya 
visaye) to be for the sake of (-nimittam) the transference of their own 
knowledge. In this sastra too the transference of knowledge is taught 
in revealed scriptures ( sruyate ) such as the Svdyambhuvasutrasahgraha in the 
[context of] consecration of an Acarya: 

These duties [to teach etc.] 33 ° that I transfer to you today are to 
be performed by you until they are transferred to another. 331 

339 The reading sd katham bhavet, occurring in the mulapdtha of M y , is supported by 
sd tu ... katham upapadyate in the commentary. A combination of metathesis and the 
common Southern confusion (for both graphic and phonetic reasons) between tha and dha 
would account for the other corrupt readings having arisen. 

33 °That Ramakantha understands teaching and the like to be referred to here becomes 

clear in the refutation of this position below (section 3.9.1.2). 

33 l Svdyambhuvasutrasangraha 16:21. The verse does not actually speak of transference 
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But how could that [enjoined transference of knowledge] be appropriate 
if transference of qualities is not accepted. So through your [Saiddhantika] 
scriptures and direct perception, an example is established in this [infer¬ 
ence]. 332 

3.9.1.1 Refutation of the Example of Verbal Teaching The Sid- 
dhantin says: 

i5abc) But [that is incorrect because] owing to teaching, a cog¬ 
nition that is of the same nature [but] distinct arises. The 
word ‘transference’ can be used [metaphorically] when there 
is similarity, [but there is no actual transference]. 

Owing to teaching by a teacher, [where the ablative ending indicates 
that the teaching is] a cause, another cognition that is quite distinct arises 
in the mind of a pupil as though transferred, because it is extremely simi¬ 
lar [to the teacher’s]; but there is no [actual] transference of the very same 
[cognition]. He says why [that is so]: 

i5d) Because that [knowledge] does not cease in the teacher. 

Because (yat = yasmat ) that, [i.e.] knowledge, does not cease in the 
teacher. For on the view [that we have a case] of transference, since knowl¬ 
edge is transferred into the pupil it should become absent in the teacher. 333 

of knowledge, so we must attribute to Sadyojyotih (assuming he had this verse in mind) 
and Ramakantha an assumption such as that if adhikara is being transferred, knowledge 
must either already have been transferred or is being transferred along with it. 

Ramakantha cites the verse in a version which differs from that of the edition of the 
Svdyambhuvasutmsangraha (given in the apparatus to our text) in several ways, most no¬ 
tably by inclusion of a correlative pronoun, removal of the gender change between relative 
pronoun and correlative predicate, and inclusion of tavad yavat in place of yavan na. The 
first two differences presumably result from the cleaning up of aisa Sanskrit; the third is, 
if anything, less smooth than in the edition. All three differences are found in the cita¬ 
tions of the verse in the tfaivaparibhasd (chapter 5, p. 157 -1 5 ^) an d the Pauskarabhasya 
(p. 232), which are there very likely basing themselves on this part of the Paramoksanir- 
dsakdrikdvrtti, although the $ aivaparibhdsd reads sankrdmito in the final pdda , as in the 
edition but unlike in the Paramoksanirdsakarikdvrtti. 

333 The inference aims to prove that the qualities of the Lord are transferred; the examples 
are of transference of other qualities from a person to another person. 

333 This points to a dilemma that the Sankrantivadin faces. If he puts forward an example 
in which the thing that is supposedly transferred does not cease to exist in its original 
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3.9.1.2 Refutation of the Example of Sastra [Sadyojyotih] says [in 
the following verse] ( ity aha) that in sastra , for its part, the meaning of the 
word ‘transference’ is simply [that there is] autonomy in teaching and 
such like [in the pupil], as in the Guru , as a result of being instructed [to 
teach and such like] by the Guru. 334 [The meaning of the word] has been 
explained in that very manner by the Guru Svayambhu 335 in the section 
[dealing with] the consecration of an Acarya. 336 Thus transference is not 

locus, then he can be countered in such a manner as this, i.e. by it being pointed out that 
the example is not a genuine case of transference. But if he puts forward an example in 
which the transferred thing does cease to exist in its original locus, then although he has 
adduced a genuine case of transference, parallelism with the case of the transference of the 
Lord’s qualities requires that those qualities cease in the Lord, which he of course does 
not accept (for this side of the dilemma, see section 3.9.12). The Saivaparibhasa (chapter 
5, p.157) and the Pauskarabhasya (p.232) both begin their refutation of Sankrantivada 
by spelling out a similar dilemma. The former reads as follows: 

sankrdntisamyapakso } py ayuktah. tatha hi: kim svasrayaparityagenaSraya- 
ntaraprdptih sankrama uta tadaparityagena ? nadyah, isvarajnanasya mukte 
sankrantyabhyupagama isvarasya jndndbhavaprasangat. napi dvitiyah, jna- 
nasya niramsatvenamsena sankramasyayogat. 

The position that sameness [to the Lord] results from transference [of his 
qualities] is also incorrect. For to explain: is transference the attaining of a 
different substrate by abandoning one’s own substrate or by not abandoning 
it? Not the first, because [if the substrate is abandoned, then] if transference 
of the Lord’s consciousness into the liberated soul is accepted, it undesirably 
follows that the Lord would lose his consciousness. Nor the second, because 
[if the substrate is not abandoned, then one part must stay there and just one 
part transfer, but] there cannot be transference of [just] one part, because 
consciousness is without parts. 

334 Le. when, as enjoined in scripture, a Guru says that he is transferring duties to a 
pupil, what is meant is simply that from then on the pupil becomes autonomous with 
regard to the carrying out of those duties. 

335 ft is Svayambhu, i.e. Brahma, who is the speaker in the Svdyambhuvasutrasangraha , 
passing on the teaching that he heard from Siva. But Ramakantha is not necessarily correct 
that Sadyojyotih refers to him with the word guruna in the upcoming verse, for that word 
may have the same referent as guroh and guru- in the first half of the verse, namely the 
Guru who has instructed the person currently undergoing dcaryabhiseka, whose duties are 
metaphorically said to transfer, and who is reciting the verse during the dcaryabhiseka. 

33 6 That the meaning of the word ‘has been explained in that very manner’ cannot 
mean that the word sankrdnti has been explicitly defined to be such, for the Svdyam¬ 
bhuvasutrasangraha contains no such explicit definition. But in the verses leading up to 
Svdyambhuvasutrasangraha 16:21 the Guru instructs the person undergoing the abhiseka 
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proved in [sasfra]. 

16) The meaning of the statement about transference, [this mean¬ 
ing having been] expressed by the Guru in that very place, 
is [that] as a result of having been instructed by a Guru, 
there should be autonomy in [the teaching of] scripture, [in 
the pupil] as in the Guru. 337 

3.9.2 The Example of Transference of merit and sin 

Now the Sankrantivadin may perhaps ( kadacit ) rise again, owing to a false 
conception that the thing to be exemplified ( darstantika ) 33 ® has examples 
established in sruti and smrti. In order to avoid this 339 too by extending 
the' application of the logic [he has applied to the previous] examples, 340 
[Sadyojyotih] says: 

17) Likewise, as a result of criticising a good person, sin arises 
in [the] souls [of the people doing the criticising], and [some 
of] their own merit is destroyed. In the [good person, if he] 
remains calm, the reverse [happens]. 341 

to take on such duties as teaching the meaning of the scriptures (16:18). Thus presumably 
Ramakantha here, and Sadyojyotih in the upcoming verse, mean that through looking at 
the wider context of the verse, it becomes clear that its mention of the sankranti of duties 
means that the pupil should now start carrying out such activities as teaching; we do not 
need to suppose that anything has moved by sankranti from the Guru to the pupil. 

337 The Saivaparibhasd (chapter 5, p. 158) and the Pauskarabhasya (p. 233) summarise 
this refutation in a sentence that is identical in the two texts: no, ... jnanasaiikrantipratipa- 
dakavacanasydpi guruniyogena guruvad vyakhyanadau svdtantryapratipddanaparatvdt. The 
Gaivaparibhasa then includes the following sentence, which is not in the Pauskarabhasya: 
tathd ca tatra na mukhya saiikrdntih. 

33 ®I.e. the transference of qualities. 

339 Viz. this potential rising up of the opponent ( tat = pratyavasthanam). 

340 Literally, ‘by an extended application of the (previous] example-logic’. This logic has 
entailed treating the examples not as transference of one and the same thing, but as the 
rise of a completely separate but similar thing. He now explains away an imagined new 
example in the same way. 

34 ‘i.e. some of his sin is destroyed, and merit arises. The point of this verse is to deny 
that merit or sin are transferred from one person to the other. As we shall see in Rama- 
kantha’s commentary, the verse is responding to claims in smrti that when a good person 
is criticised and remains calm, some of his sin transfers to the criticiser, and some of the 
criticiser’s merit transfers to him. 
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[Objection:] And smrti likewise [attests the transference of qualities]: 342 

Owing to blaming the twice-born and the good, or owing to serv¬ 
ing the bad, sin is transferred into souls, and their own merit 
disappears. 


and: 

But as a result of the person who remains calm not criticising, 

[and] as a result of staying with meritorious people, the merit of 
people (i.e. the criticiser and the meritorious people) is transferred 
[into the calm person and the person staying with meritorious 
people], [and] the sin [of the latter] goes from them elsewhere. 343 

343 The first example put forward relied on direct perception, the second on Saiva scrip¬ 
ture, and now the third on smrti. 

Ramakantha cites here two smrti verses, which seem good candidates for what badyo- 
jyotih is responding to, given the overlap in wording. Papam pumsdm prajdyate appears 
to be Sadyojyotih’s rewrite of papam sankramate pumsam; ksiyate ca svakarn punyam of 
svapunyam apaydti co; sddhu- reflects the same word in the first smrti verse; samakrosat 
appears to have been influenced by andkrosdt in the second smrti verse; and ksamavati 
reflects the same word in the second smrti verse. Furthermore Sadyojyotih s next kanka 
deals with other aspects of these two smrti verses. Thus we can be fairly sure that Sadyo¬ 
jyotih had these two verses in mind, in which case he wrote lyabc in response to the first, 

and i7d in response to the second. , . 

As is well known (see e.g. INGALLS 1962), one of the Paiupata observances consisted in 
provoking criticism (by wandering alone in society like a madman, Pasupatasutra 4.6, or 
behaving in such a way that others will think one is insane or an idiot, Paiupatasutra 4.8) 
in order to effect a transfer of merit and sin such as is referred to here. This observance 
was not only part of Sadyojyotih’s opponent’s religion, but also his own, it being taught in 
two Saiddhantika scriptures, the Nisvdsa and the Matangapdramesvara : see Sanderson 

(2006b: 202-209). . j . 

It is possible that advocates of the observance pointed to these smrti verses m order to 
justify the principle behind their practice. A similar verse is cited in the Pancarthabhasya 
ad 4.12. See HaRA (1967/68: 395 and 408) for a suggested emendation to the verse, and 

for three other similar verses from the Mahabharata. _ 

343 These two verses appear (with numerous corruptions) in the Sarvamatopanyasa (it r 
T. 284, p. 18 and GOML R16820, p. 6), but it seems unlikely that that text is their source. 
They appear quoted also in the parallel passages in the Pauskarabhasya (p. 232) and the 

Gaivaparibhdsa (chapter 5, p. 157)- , ... . 

According to the first smrti verse, two things happen to a person who criticises someone 
good: some sin transfers into them from the criticised person, and they lose some of their 
own merit. Sadyojyotih has no problem with the second contention; he asserts it in the 
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[Siddhantin:] Such examples are rejected in the same manner as the previ¬ 
ous [two examples], because here too it is simply the arising of new [qualities, 
in this case] merit and sin, that is [metaphorically] described as ‘transference’. 
There is no transference of the very same [merit and sin] (tayor eva), because 
[if there were] it would undesirably follow that [to undertake] enjoined ac¬ 
tions (- vidhinam ) to earn merit would be pointless as [their] fruit could be 
stolen merely through association with [people], and because the teaching of 
prayascitta would be pointless. Thus [Sadyojyotih] says: 


18) And from associating with bad [people] some other (i.e. rot 
that of the bad person) sin arises. Likewise [some other] merit 
[arises from associating] with good people. The [meaning of 
‘transference’ in smrti passages] has not been taught in any 
other way. 344 


third pdda of his kdrikd. But he re-describes the first case as, rather than transference 
of sin, some new sin arising. According to the second smrti verse, two things happen if 
the criticised person remains calm and does not criticise back: he receives some of the 
criticiser’s merit, and he loses some of his own sin. Sadyojyotih, again, has no problem 
with the second, but regarding the first, he asserts that the merit gained is not some of 

the criticiser’s, but is rather newly produced. 

344 The two smrti verses which Ramakantha seems to have correctly identified as ad¬ 
dressed by Sadyojyotih mention two cases not addressed in the previous kdrikd: serving a 
bad person and associating with a meritorious person. This kdrikd deals with these cases. 

Sadyojyotih seems to use the word samsaigat to reflect both sevanat in the second 
pdda of the first smrti verse, and saha sthiteh in the second pdda of the second verse. 
To be precise, papiyasam samsargdt in Sadyojyotih’s verse reflects papanam sevanat , and 
punyavatam (samsargdt) reflects punyavadbhih saha sthiteh. So we may be overtranslating 
by taking sevana to mean ‘serving’; it could simply be intended as synonymous with 
samsarga or saha sthiti, as Sadyojyotih seems to take it. 

In introducing this kdrikd, Ramakantha mentioned two undesirable consequences that 
result from a literal interpretation of the two smrti verses. How has the karika shown that 
they are avoided? According to the first two pddas, association with a bad person leads 
to some new sin arising. The sin of the bad person is thus left unaffected, so he is not 
absolved of the necessity of performing prayascitta to rid himself of his sin. According 
to the third pdda, association with a meritorious person leads to some new merit arising. 
The merit of the meritorious person is thus left unaffected. If he has acquired his merit 
from performing enjoined actions ( vidhis ), it is safeguarded and will not leave him in order 
to attach itself to the person associating with him. His performance of vidhis is thus not 
rendered pointless. 
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3.9.3 The Example of a Flame 

[Sadyojyotih now] refutes an objection [raised] by another example of the 
Sankrantivadin, namely: ‘Surely a flame can be observed to transfer on to a 
burnable [object] such as a different wick.’ 


19) From [one] flame, a separate flame arises in another 
flammable substance. That it is transferred is firmly rejected 
by the Buddhists, Vaisesikas and others. 


Here too, because we see, in such cases as the burning of a forest, that a 
very large fire arises from no more than [a flame or spark] similar [in size] to 
the flame of a lamp, 345 it is the rise of something new that is established for 
all disputants, who are intended to be understood in the elliptical mention 
of the Buddhists etc. (bauddhadyupalaksita -). 346 But there is no transfer 
possible either of [the whole of] this [flame] retaining exactly its [original] 
size or of [just] a part of it. 347 


345 As to why Ramakantha did not write simply pradipaSikhamatrat (‘from no more than 
the flame of a lamp’), we speculate that he also wanted to include sparks. His motivation 
may have been simply that he regarded a forest fire as more commonly arising from sparks 
produced from the rubbing together of branches of trees (for such a notion in kavya , see 
Kuvalayananda (section 69, ullasalankara , p.142): te hy anyonyanigharsajatadahanajvdla- 
valisankula na svany eva kulani kevalam aho sarvarn daheyur vanam\ ‘For those [bamboo 
branches], when surrounded by some flames of fire produced by their mutual rubbing to¬ 
gether, incinerate not only their own species, but nothing less than the whole forest’). Or 
it may have been that when a spark, being even smaller than the flame of a lamp, leads 
to a forest fire, the idea that we have a cause leading to the rise of something new, rather 
than the transference of one and the same thing, is even more forcefully illustrated. 

346 Whether or not Ramakantha is correct that Sadyojyotih intended all disputants to be 
conveyed, there remains the question of why he explicitly mentioned the Buddhists and the 
Vaisesikas in particular. The denial of the transference of a flame results straightforwardly 
from its momentariness (ksanikatva ), something obviously maintained by the Ksanikavadin 
Buddhists (see Abhidharmakosabhasya pp. 473,20-23 and 474,4-6 for mentions of a flame 
as the very paradigm of a momentary thing). 

The Vaisesikas also envisaged a flame as a sequence of transient entities. See: tatha hi 
navanam dtmavisesagundnarn santdno ’tyantam ucchidyate , santanatvat; yo yah santanah 
sa so ’tyantam ucchidyamano drstah, yatha pradipasantanah (Vyomavati p.2,6-7). 

347 Either way the difference in size between it and the forest fire is too massive for 
transference to be conceivable. 
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3.9.4 The Example of the Transfer of Smells 

In the same way the false conception that there is a transfer of things like 
the smell of musk into a cloth or such like can be defeated. 348 

3.9.5 The Example of Universals 

The Sankrantivadin states another example: 

348 This example of the transfer of smell is not mentioned by Sadyojyotih, but Rama¬ 
kantha associates it closely with Sankrantivada, for in his initial one-sentence elaboration 
of this paksa (in section 2.18.2) it is the only example that he mentions. We can only 
speculate as to whether he himself introduces it into this context of Sankrantivada, or 
whether he is drawing on Pasupata texts or representations of Pasupata views in the texts 
of their opponents. 

He brings it up again here in order to indicate how it can be refuted. But precisely 
how he thinks it is to be rejected is not clear. The most obvious and convincing refu¬ 
tation would be that when smell appears to spread from one location to another, what 
moves is not the quality (guna) of smell having separated from its substrate, but rather 
minute particles of the substrate, along with their smell. This is the idea that we find 
in similar contexts elsewhere. In Sankara’s Brahmasutrabhdsya (ad 2.3.22-29), for ex¬ 
ample, an opponent is arguing that the soul is atomic. In response to Sankara’s reply 
that in that case we would not be able to feel things throughout our whole body at one 
time (avatdrika to 2.3.23), the opponent maintains that, although the soul is atomic its 
quality, consciousness, spreads out from it and fills a larger area, like the smell of a flower 
spreading out from the flower (2.3.26). Sankara’s response is that it is rather the minute 
particles of the flower, too small to be visible, which change their location. Indeed the 
£aivaparibhdsd , when summarizing this section of the PammoksaniTdsakdrikdvrtti, reads 
tatrdpi kasturikdvayavdndm eva sankrdnteh (chapter 5, p.158), ‘because in that case [of 
the supposed transference of the smell of musk], for its part (apt), it is only the particles 
of musk that transfer’. 

But when Ramakantha writes ‘in the same way’ ( etena ;) to what precisely is he referring? 
There is a characteristic way in which all of the examples so far (knowledge, merit and 
sin, and a flame) have been refuted, namely through redescribing what may seem to be 
transference as rather the rise of something new. But surely Ramakantha does not intend 
that, in the case of the supposed transference of smell into a cloth, a completely new smell 
arises in the cloth. We are thus unable to suggest a satisfactory interpretation of etena. 
We could take it to mean ‘through rejecting that there is transference of a quality’. This 
would have to refer back, however, not to the immediately preceding example, that of 
the flame, since that is not a quality, but to the two before, knowledge and merit / sin. 
Or we could take it as referring forward (with pardkdryah having future sense, ‘is to be 
refuted’) to the remark at the end of the section on universals that they do not provide an 
instance of transference of qualities. But this too is separated from the present sentence 
by a subsection. So if he had intended etena to refer to either of these points, he could 
have placed this remark closer to them. 
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2oab) Surely [a universal] such as cowness is transfened into an¬ 
other individual. 349 

Because [on the one hand] we immediately perceive in a cow-individual 
bom at that moment, its universal, but ( tu ), because [on the other hand] it 
is impossible for [this universal] to be related with that [individual] un ess 
we accept that it is transferred from another individual, 350 given that it does 
not exist there prior to that moment since we do not perceive it—it follows 
that its transference must be accepted. 


3951 Universals cannot transfer, because we do not accept uni 
versals as separate from individuals The Siddhantin rejects [this]: 


20cd) This does not satisfy someone for whom [a universal] such 
as cowness is [no more than] similarity. 


Transference of universals is not established for us, because—since, like 
the Sankhyas, we do not accept that universals are separate from individuals, 
because [it is just] the similarity of several features in [a given] individual 
[to the features of other individuals] that constitutes a universal—there is no 
need to suspect transference into a cow-body that has just been born, ecause 
[transference] ( tathdtva = sankrdntatva) is inappropriate in this [case], given 
that the new body’s similarity to [other] individuals is produced. 3 This 
[statement of yours that universals transfer into newly arisen individuals], 


349 Literally, ‘the transference of a [universal] such as cowness creeps into another in¬ 
dividual’. The Sanskrit is slightly clumsily expressed; it should be the cowness no 1 
transference, that creeps into (-visarpini) the individual, but the problem is not serious 
enough to justify emending to -visarpinah. 

35 °Presumably from its cause, the mother. 

35 x In the case of a cow, the fact that it has a dewlap, four legs etc. ...... 

35 s Possibly vyaktitah could be interpreted as an ablative: ‘the new body s similarity s 
produced from an individual’, i.e. presumably from its cause, its moth**,• to "kchit Qf 
similar. The question then is in what sense its mother causes its similar Y- Y 
the fact that the mother has similar features to the new-born? By virtue of the fact that 

the new-born inherits its particular features from its mother^ rP l at ivelv 

Whether we take vyaktitah as an ablative or in the way we have translated a rdati^iy 
minor issue. The main point is that if cowness is not something separate from cow- 
individuals, but just the fact that they are similar to each other, then rather than having 
to suppose that it is transferred to a new-born cow from its mother, we can see tha 

simply arises. 
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when addressed ( ucyamanam ) to someone who has said 353 that there is 
no transference [of universals] because of the non-existence of universals [as 
something] other than [similarity], does not satisfy them. 

3.9.5.2 Universals could not transfer even if they were separate 
from individuals 

3.9.5.2.1 Because they manifest in individuals [Sadyojyotih] 
says [the following, adopting] the intention of the disputant who holds uni¬ 
versals to be separate from individuals: 

21a’) [A universal] pervades its own substrate [alone]. 354 

' Because there is no possibility of suspecting transference on the view that 
universals pervade (- sarvagata -) everything, [Sadyojyotih] assumes here [the 
view that] universals pervade only [their own] individuals, and says: 355 

353 We are only able to interpret the text satisfactorily here by assuming ity uktarn tarn 
prati to be an elliptical / imprecise way of expressing ity uktam yena, tarn prati or ity 
uktavantam prati. Indeed one might consider emending in such a way. 

354 Cowness, for example, exists only in cow-individuals, not in all individuals. vVhy does 
Ramakantha claim that Sadyojyotih has here adopted the intention of the opponent? He 
is interpreting this half-verse in a surprising manner. More natural would be to take it 
to be giving a reason for the previous half-verse, as suggested by the hi, and to take tat, 
with which svdsrayavydpakam here is agreeing, to mean sadrsyam rather than samanyam. 
For there are no syntactic indicators in the verse that Sadyojyotih is here changing his 
paksa. But Ramakantha maintains that Sadyojyotih has moved on from the point about 
a universal just being the similarity of its individuals, and is here, for the sake of the 
argument, assuming a universal to be an entity separate from its individuals, in order to 
show that even so it would be incapable of transference. 

355 Sadyojyotih is, according to Ramakantha, adopting the opponent’s view that univer¬ 
sals exist over and above their individuals. This leaves two choices, referred to elsewhere 
in discussions of universals (see below): they can pervade everything, or just their own 
individuals. Ramakantha claims that Sadyojyotih assumed the latter view (as indicated 
by svdsrayavydpakam) , because if universals were all-pervading there would be no question 
at all of their transferring. (On the one hand, they would not be able to move and, on 
the other, they would anyway already be at the precise spot where the new individual is 
born.) At least on the latter view there is some potential for transference as the universal 
exists in some places but not others. But he goes on to show that even on chis view, 

transference is impossible. _ 

We conjecture sarvasarvagata- for sarvagata-, because the sarvasarvagatasamanyapaksa 
is contrasted with the vyaktisarvagatasamdnyapaksa (mentioned in this sentence) in other 
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2 ia’-b) It obviously (/u) 356 manifests in [its] substrate, even if 
[that substrate] is differentiated. 

It manifests in [its] substrate, even one that is separate, [i.e.] born 
right then, 357 because a universal is manifested in its individuals, and because 
individuals have as their single nature to manifest that [universal]; it is not 
that a [universal] is transferred from another [individual]. 35 ® 

3.9.5.2.2 Because they lack form He states a further reason: 

21c—22b) How can there be transference of something [like a uni¬ 
versal] of which [even in your view] movement is not accepted. 

And neither worldly people nor scientists 359 [indicate that] 
something without form can be transferred. 


Because universals are accepted by these [Sahkrantivadins] to be inca¬ 
pable of action 360 and devoid of form, how can they be amenable to trans¬ 
ference. For this 361 is established neither by worldly people nor by the 

discussions of samanyas (see for example Nyayamanjari , vol. 2, pp. 8b-8c, pp. 36-37 and 
p. 64), and because sarvasarva could easily become corrupted into sarva. 

35 6 For the interpretation of the particle hi see note 460. 

357 Jt was this newly arisen individual that the Sahkrantivadin saw as indicating that its 
universal must be transferred into it from elsewhere, hence the api in this sentence (an 
in the verse according to Ramakantha’s interpretation of it). 

35 ®There would only be a need to postulate transference of a universal into a newly 
arisen individual if that individual would otherwise lack a universal. But an individual 
comes into existence together with its universal as that which is manifested by it. To 
postulate transference of a universal is, furthermore, not only unnecessary but also inco¬ 
herent. For given that individuals and their universal exist in a relationship of manifestos 
and manifested, they are inextricably linked; neither can ever occur without the other. 
Yet if a universal were transferred into a newly arisen individual, the former would exist 

without an individual during its transference. . _ 

Thus even if we were to accept that cowness is separate from its individuals (vyaktivy- 
atirikta ), and is not all-pervading, it stiU would not transfer from the mother into a new 
born. Rather, just as it manifests in the mother, so it manifests in the new born. 

359The word lokdh seems to refer to non-experts, those who, unlike pariksakas , base their 
knowledge merely on what can be seen, without subjecting it to deeper analysis. Neither 
those who follow what is lokaprasiddha, nor those who are learned in sdstras, attest to the 
transference of something without form. 

3 6o Of which transference is one kind. 

36l I.e. transference of something incapable of action or devoid of form. 
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learned. 36 2 


3.9.5.3 Even if transference of universals and flames were ac¬ 
cepted, it would not instantiate the transference of qualities Now 

[Sadyojyotih] says, accepting [for the sake of the argument] transference of 
flames and universals: 


22cd) And neither universals nor flames are qualities, [so] this 
[description of them as transferred] was pointlessly stated. 


This is the meaning: The opponent arguing for the transference of qual¬ 
ities should strive for an example of the transference of qualities in order to 
prove that. Even if the transference of universals and flames is established, 
they are not examples of that [transference of qualities], because they are not 
qualities. Therefore (iti) this description of them [as transferred] is utterly 
pointless. 


3.9.6 The Example of Sacred Water 

He rejects another example: 


23a-d’) Transference of Kedara water is possible because it is a 
substance. For that power [of transference] is taught to exist 
in substance [s] alone 


3 6a It is not clear whether Ramakantha intends his commentary here to reflect closely 
the syntactic structure of the verse. If he did, then he understood the break to come not 
between the two half-verses, but after amurtasya ca, with amurtasya agreeing with yasya. 
Alternatively the hi in his commentary may be his interpretation of the ca in the verse. 

This point about universals lacking form and being incapable of action constitutes a 
second reason why, even if they were accepted to be separate from individuals, they would 
not be able to transfer. The first section denied that they are separate from individuals. 
This completes the second section, which allows for their separateness, but demonstrates 
that even so it is impossible that they transfer. We now have the final section, which 
points out that, even if they could transfer, that would do nothing to help establish the 
view that the qualities of the Lord transfer. We thus have a logical progression in which 
more and more is conceded to the opponent, without him thereby being able to advance 
his position. 
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Transference of water called Keddra , [derived] from the sacred site, 363 
to another person who eats together with the person who is drinking it is 
indeed accepted because it is a substance.^ 4 
He states an illustration: 


23d’) like a siddha's sword. 

For a siddha’s sword, though located in a place very far from the siddha, 
transfers, as a result of his intention, straight into his hand. For the powers 
of substances are unthinkable. 365 That is the meaning. And that is the 
reason why, because [the verse] establishes transference through an inference 
of power, proved by means of an extraordinary example, 366 Kedara water 

3 6 3 I. e . Kedarnath. See BlSSCHOP’s annotation to Skandapurana 167:36-8 (2006: 181-2). 
3 ® 4 The situation envisaged here is not simply that the person drinking the water passes 
it to another. That is ruled out by the remark below tatsankrdnteh pvatyaksasiddhatvena- 
nupayogdt, which means that we are dealing with a case of sankranti that is not pratyaksa- 
siddha. We need something a little more mysterious, parallel to the example given below o 
the transference of a siddha's sword through the air as a result of his will alone. Hence we 
assume, as suggested to us by Harunaga ISAACSON, that we are dealing with a situation in 
which one person from a community visits a pilgrimage site, drinks its sacred water, an 
magically shares the merit thereof with his fellows, even though they stay at home. We 
take it that -sahabhuj refers to someone of the same household or caste-community as the 
person who drinks the keddravdri, not to those who happen to be eating in his presence 
when he drinks it. Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha accept such sharing of merit and hence 
they must explain it in such a way as to avoid it being a case of transference of a quality. 
This they do by claiming that in such cases the sacred water itself transfers. 

For a passage in a Saiddhantika text that mentions the merit of drinking Kedara wa¬ 
ter, see Trilocanasiva’s Prdyascittasamuccaya (from edition in progress of R. bATHYA- 
NARAYANAN): 

keddrakhyah papahavah satsahasre prakdsitah H824 || 

ahany ohani vd vatscL prabhdte culukatTuycLTn | 

piben mantri prayatnena ydvajjivarn tu sddhakah H825 || 

‘That which is called Kedara is proclaimed in the 6000 [-verse recension 
of the Kalottara] to take away sin. Optionally, my child, each day in the 
early morning the Mantrin, i.e. the Sadhaka, should for as long as he lives 
diligently drink three mouthfuls.’ 

3 6 5 This echoes the tag acintyo hi manimantrausadhindm prabhdvah , ‘the power of jewels, 
mantras and herbs is indeed unimaginable’, which Ramakantha quotes in the Kiranavrtti 
ad -i:uab and 6:16 and in the Matahgavrtti ad vidydpdda 7:49. . 

3 66 The verse ‘establishes’ that Kedara water transfers (see there kedamvansanbrantth. 
upapadyate), by inferring that it has a miraculous power. The ‘extraordinary example 
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should not be explained here as [simply] water from a field, 367 since transfer¬ 
ence of that would be inappropriate as it is established by direct perception. 
Thus it has been said: 

For inference does not proceed with regard to an object that 
is proved by direct perception. 


3.9.7 The Example of Transference of Consciousness into Non- 
Conscious Matter 

So, it having been established up to this point ( iyata) 368 that the Sankran- 
tivadin lacks an example, the Sankrantivadin now turns something fully ac¬ 
cepted by the Siddhantin into an example 369 and rises again: 

24ab) Even though consciousness is a quality, [you Saiddhantikas] 
accept that it exists in non-conscious things. 


Even though consciousness, [i.e.] the power of consciousness, is a 
quality, you accept that it exists in non-conscious things. 

He says why: 


on which the inference depends is the siddha's sword, which indicates that certain sub¬ 
stances can have the miraculous power to move without being carried, so why not Kedara 
water too. Sadyojyotih’s motivation in establishing that it is the Kedara water, the su 
stance, that transfers is that the transfer of merit does not then have to be explained as 

transference of a quality without its substrate. . . 

367 The word kedara, as well as being the name of a sacred site, means field, particularly 


one under water. 

368 Literally ‘with this much’. , . 

36 9‘Now turns something fully accepted by the Siddhantin into an example: The im¬ 
plication of both this remark and the ‘you accept’ (abhimatam bhavatam) underneath the 
half-verse is that whereas the Siddhantin does not accept that there can be transference of 
things like knowledge, merit, sin, flames and universal, he does accept the new examp e. 
As we shall see, the new example rests on the consideration that clay would not be able 
to produce a pot were it not ‘touched’ by the potter’s power of consciousness and action 
(jndnakriydSakti). Perhaps such a claim was asserted by the Saiddhantikas in another 
context. Indeed Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha’s refutation at no point says that this is 
wrong, but rather that it is metaphorical ( upacdratah). The point may be, then, that the 
examples given up to now are ones that Sahkrantivadins characteristically used to argue 
for their doctrine, whereas the present one is borrowed from the Siddhantin. 
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24cd) Otherwise action on the part of an [insentient] thing to 
bring about an effect ( krtye ) [of that thing] would not be pos¬ 
sible. 370 

Otherwise, [i.e.] if the [thing] were not the locus of the [power of con¬ 
sciousness], action on the part of an insentient thing, aiming at a fiuit 
to be produced, would not be possible. The following is what is meant. The 
existence of [the powers of] cognition and action 371 should be accepted [not 
only] in the agent, [but] also in the object, because non-conscious things that 
are not connected with consciousness do not have the power to act. 3 ' 2 And 
even if the condition of being known [exists] in those [non-conscious things], 
they would certainly not [through that alone] attain such qualifications as 
being a producer of effects, 373 because there would be no substrate for mutual 

37 °I e . if the power of consciousness never entered insentient things, they would never 
be able to produce their effects, as when clay produces a pot. That at least is how 
Ramakantha interprets the verse, but it is possible that Sadyojyotih envisaged something 
else, such as mayo.' s inability to transform itself into the universe were it not penetrated 
by Siva’s consciousness: cf. Malinivijayottara i:25cd jagad utpadayamasa maydm amsya 

saktibhih. , c , . , 

37 l it is a feature of Saiddhantika doctrine that consciousness is comprised of both the 
power of consciousness / cognition and that of action: see after verse 26 jnanakriyatma- 
nas cidgunasya and, for further references, Tantrikabhidhanakosa II, s.v. caitanya, third 

paragraph. . 

372 We can clearly observe that things not connected with consciousness are incapable ot 
action, i.e. cannot produce anything on their own. So when they do produce something, 
as when clay gives rise to a pot, we have to assume that they are temporarily connected 
with consciousness; we have to assume that the consciousness of the potter enters, and 
temporarily exists in, the clay. 

The next sentence responds to an imagined objection that consciousness does not actu¬ 
ally have to exist in the clay, because it is sufficient to assume that the latter is the object 
of the potter’s consciousness. A lump of clay that produces a pot must be distinguished 
from other lumps of clay in that, unlike them, it enjoys a certain relation with the con¬ 
sciousness of a potter; but why should the relation not be jneyatva, ‘being the object of 
consciousness’, rather than jnanavattva, ‘having consciousness ? 

373 As pointed out to us by Professor Mani Dravida, sense requires in place of the 
transmitted reading kdryatvddy-, rather kdryakdritvddy-, kdryakaratvddy-, kdryavattvddy- 
or some other synonym. For the qualification spoken of here should refer to the karana: 
see in the next sentence kamnavastunah prokto visesah. Insentient matter is never referred 
to in this section as the effect, but rather as the cause of the effect or as that which has 
the effect {vikaravat, in the commentary to verse 26). 

The point is that we describe clay, to take the example that Ramakantha will introduce 
in the next sentence, as the producer of the pot (for example when it is designated as the 
ghatotpadaka). 
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contact, 374 because all things exist only within the confines of their own na¬ 
tures. 375 And [we] do find the qualification just stated even of non-conscious 
causal-objects such as clay and the like 376 [when they are] touched by the 
power [of consciousness] of a potter or such like. So the existence of the 
power of consciousness in them must certainly be accepted. 377 

3.9.7.1 Relation of the Example to the Exemplified He states the 
significance of this: 

25ab) Therefore (iti) it may be accepted that the Lord’s qualities 
appear in the perfected [soul] too. 

Therefore , i.e. by this logic, 378 the existence of qualities connected 
with the Lord may be accepted in the perfected [soul] too, 379 

374 When the clay is merely the object of the potter’s consciousness (when he just looks 
at it for example), the clay is not a substrate that allows for mutual contact between itself 
and the consciousness, because the latter remains attached to its own substrate. Only if 
the potter’s consciousness actually transfers into the clay can it come into contact with 
the clay. 

375 Clay is non-conscious by nature, so unless consciousness enters it from elsewhere it re¬ 
mains unconnected with consciousness. Thus for it to be merely an object of consciousness 
is not enough for it to take on the designation ‘producer of an effect’. 

376 I.e. we do describe clay as a producer of effects, as when we say that clay produces a 
pot, or that a pot is produced from clay. 

377 The logic of the last three sentences is clear. If the only relationship with consciousness 
that insentient objects enjoyed were being its objects, then they would never be qualified 
in a certain way ( viseso na bhavet). They are qualified in that way ( drsyate ca visesah). 
Therefore they cannot only be objects of consciousness; they must enjoy the relation that 
we argued for above ( karmany api jndnakriyayor avasthitir estavya), namely possession 
of consciousness. 

The thought seems to be that since clay is that by which the pot is produced, it should 
have the ghatotpadanasakti, the power that produces the pot. But this implies that it 
should have agency, and agency involves consciousness. 

378 By the consideration that an example of the transference of qualities is provided by 
the transference of consciousness into non-conscious matter. 

379 The text now considers and rejects various ways in which omniscience and omnipo¬ 
tence could exist in the perfected soul, yet not occur there as a result of transference: 
(1) The perfected soul itself had the qualities of omniscience and omnipotence, prior to 
liberation; (2) The perfected soul’s limited powers of cognition and action became unlim¬ 
ited at liberation; (3) The omniscience and omnipotence were not existent in the perfected 
soul prior to liberation and arose there at liberation. 
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But such qualities are not found to belong, earlier too, to the perfected 
[soul] of itself. 3 ® 0 That is what he now states: 

25cd) Because [they] did not exist earlier, [and] because then, by 
contrast, one sees great might. 3 ® 1 

Earlier, [i.e.] in the state of the bound soul, his collection of qualities 
such as cognition and agency were limited. Then, by contrast, [i.e.] in the 
state of the perfected [soul], they are said in scripture 3 ® 2 to become unlimited, 
equal to [those of] the Lord. And it cannot be said that they, being certainly 
limited, became unlimited, because of the contradiction [involved in one thing 
being both limited and unlimited], and because it would undesirably follow 
that [they] would be subject to transformation. 3 ® 3 And it is not right that 
they, [though] non-existent [previously], arise at that time, because they have 
been taught to be unending [and something that arises cannot be unending]. 
Therefore because the other options are excluded ( parisesyat ), it is none 
other than the qualities of the Lord, of such a nature, 3 ® 4 that are transferred 
into the [perfected soul] at that time. So [argue] the Pasupatas. 

3.9.7.2 Refutation of the Example of Transference of Conscious¬ 
ness into Non-Conscious Matter Having anticipated such words of an 
opponent, he refutes them: 

26) But the quality [of consciousness] alone 3 ® 5 obviously (hi) 3 ® 6 
does not exist in a different object. [Rather] its ( tasya ) [exis¬ 
tence in a different object] ( asau ) is [ascribed to it] through 

3 *°‘ 0 f itself’: relying on its own powers, without qualities entering from somewhere else, 
i.e. from the Lord. 

3 81 Mahavibhava refers to the liberated soul’s aisvarya , his omniscience and omnipotence. 

* % *$rdyate indicates that he takes dartandt in the verse to mean srutidarsandt 

3 ® 3 Two problems would then result, because whatever is subject to transformation is 
non-eternal (so the omnipotence and omniscience would be temporary), and, according to 
the Saiddhantikas, insentient. 

3 84 I.e. unlimited. 

38s I.e. without its substrate. 

3 8 ®It is not impossible that Sadyojyotih uses hi here in its common meaning of for or 
‘because’, to connect the sentence in the second half of the verse with that in the first. But 
it would be oddly placed for such a function, and Ramakantha certainly does not take it 
in that way, for he introduces his commentary to the second half of the verse with kintu. 
Furthermore Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha frequently use hi in contexts where it cannot 
mean ‘for’ or ‘because’ (see note 460). 
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metaphorical usage, [when it in fact remains] fixed to its own 
substrate. 


It cannot be said that this quality of consciousness, of the nature of 
cognition and action, alone, [i.e.] abandoning its own substrate, comes to 
exist in a different object that is devoid of sentience, when [this object] 
becomes an object of perception. 387 For if that were the case, that [object] 
would also be a knower and an agent, so absolutely everything would be 
conscious. And all would be Lords of all, because everything is experienced 
by the Lord. 3 ® 8 Rather, even though this [quality of agency and action], 
remaining firm in its own substrate ( svagunisthasyaiva ), does not exist in that 
other substrate {tatrdsraydntare)— the locus of transformation (vikaravati)— 
its existence [there] is metaphorically, not literally, asserted, as a result of it 
being a cause of transformation. 3 ® 9 To be a cause is simply to be potent. 39 
And potency with regard to an object is established through positive and 
negative concomitance to belong to the agent. 391 So it is completely pointless 
to postulate the existence of the [agent’s] power in the [object]. 393 An 
neither can action ( kriya ), existing [as it does] in the object, belong to the 


3 » 7 in fact the Sankrantivadin did not assert that the transference of the powers of cog¬ 
nition and action into the clay can take place merely by the clay becoming an object of 
perception; one would expect him to assert that it must at least be physically touched by 

the potter. 

388 And hence the Lord’s consciousness would pass into everything. 

389 We describe clay as a producer of effects ( kdryakdri ), and hence, according to the 
thinking of the opponent, it should be the agent (this is suggested by the suffix at the 
end of Jfcdri). But the Siddhantin regards this as merely metaphorical. What provokes the 
metaphorical usage is a conflation of cause and effect. The cause is the potter s power 
of cognition and action ( vikdrahetu ); the clay is the locus of the effect^ T e P°wer 
produce the pot is in the potter, remains there, and brings about its effect from , 
even though its effect is in the clay. It is on the basis of this cause-effect relationship that 
we metaphorically refer to what is actually the locus of the effect as the locus of the causal 

P 39 °The argument is here running in a chain. He is defining what it is to be a cause 
(kdmna) because the previous sentence referred to the quality of consciousness as a cause 
( hetu) of transformation. Having defined it as being potent, he goes on to talk about 

when a potter is involved a pot arises, when a potter is not involved it does not 
If the potency was in the clay, why would a potter always need to be involved when a pot 

^a^he^is no need to, for its existence in the agent is sufficient to explain the coming 
into being of a pot. 
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agent, because that is contradicted by the earlier stated rule.393 Rather (api 

3930ur interpretation of the last two sentences requires explanation and defence, for a 
different one, which is also possible, was suggested to us by Professor Mani Dravida. He 
took Saktata ... karmani siddhd to mean that potency is established in the object. The 
positive and negative concomitance thus become: Whenever a pot is produced, clay is 
there; whenever clay is not there, even if the potter is, a pot is not produced. Thus not 
only the potter but also the clay has potency. The same can be said of all the various 
causes of the pot, and when all of them come together, the effect arises. The point of 
the next claim—that it is completely pointless to postulate the existence of the agent s 
power in the object—is that the object already has its own potency, that appropriate to 
a material cause ( updddnakdrana ), so why would it need the agent’s? In the following 
sentence kartuh is taken not as the predicate, but with the subject: ‘And neither can the 
agent’s action exist in the object, because that is contradicted by the just stated rule. I.e. 
it too would be pointless; why would the object need the agent’s action when it already as 
its own active power (Saktata)? Alternatively the ‘just stated rule’ (proktanyaya) could 
be the point that there can be no transference of something away from its own substrate 

and into a different one. . , , 

But we take it that our interpretation is supported by other passages of Ramakantha s 
to which Professor MaNI DRAVIDA did not have access, and it is to one of these passages 
from earlier in this text that we take proktanyaya- here to refer (section 2.8): 

na, kartrtvasya spandatmakatvasiddheh. kriyd hi spandah. na ca kriya- 
rupatvam kartuh, kartrantarakalpandyam anavasthdprasangat. api tu tatra 
hetutaiva, tatsdmarthyenaiva karyakaranaspandadrster iti. jadavyapakakn- 
ydtmakah spandah katharn caitanyavyapakatvavyabhicarini kartari bhavet. 
na ca spandatmakataiva kdrakatvam, api tu viSistaSaktiyogo ’yaskantadmam 
iva. 

That passage (which is translated in section 2.8) equates action (kriyd) with movement, 
asserts that it exists in insentient (jada) objects, and denies that it exists in agents, t 
thus seems incompatible with the alternative interpretation of our passage, according to 
which Ramakantha is assigning action to the agent and denying that it exists in the 
object. That passage also assigns hetutd to the agent, which goes against the assigning, in 
the alternative interpretation of our passage, of potency (Saktata) to the object; we take 
hetutd there to be equivalent to saktata here. Furthermore the only way sense can be 
made of the next sentence of the Paramoksanirdsakdrikdvrtti (api tu ... upacaryata iti) on 
the alternative interpretation is by distinguishing movement from action, with the former, 
unlike the latter, being assigned to the object. But as we can see from the just cited 
passage, Ramakantha equates action and movement. 

We take proktanyaya- in our passage to refer to the point in the just cited passage tha 
action cannot be the nature of the agent because, if it were, there would be an infinite 
regress (na ca kriydrupatvam kartuh, kartrantarakalpandyam anavasthaprasangat). 

That passage occurs as part of a defence of a non-Saiddhantika conception of liberation, 
but it is Ramakantha’s own view. For he next writes ity uktam asmabhir anyatra , ‘I have 
said as much elsewhere’, and quotes a verse that he himself has written: 
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tu), because [it is] thanks to the [agent] ( tadbalat ) [that] movement appears 
even in the [object], it is metaphorically asserted that [action exists in the 
agent] ( tathatvam ). 

3.9.8 The Siddhantin’s own example to illustrate the influence of 
the Lord on the soul 


He states an example: 


27ab) Just as fire’s quality of heat [can] be undeniably evident in 
water 


Heat, the specific quality of fire, cannot belong to water, because [if it did] 
it would undesirably follow that there would be no distinction between the 


jadaspandakriyayam ya saktih sa kartrta citah | 
vyapter aspandarupena siddhayaskantavat svatah || 

Furthermore he expresses the same view elsewhere when writing as the Siddhantin. See 
Naresvarapariksaprakasa (ad i: 57 d, P- 98,10— 99 ’ 4 )* 

na spandatmakam kartrtvam, kriyarupatvat spandasya, na ca knya rupam 
[corr.; kriydrupam ed.] kartuh, api tu tatra saktatvam ayaskdntamaner iva- 
yahspandajanane. 


Agency is not of the nature of movement, because movement is of the nature 
of action and action is not the nature of the agent. [Agency] is rather potency 
with respect to [movement / action] {tatra), like a magnet’s [agency] with 
respect to the initiating of movement in iron. 


Note that here too it is the agent that is said to have saktatvam, weighing in favour of it 
being in our passage too the agent rather than the object that is said to have Saktatvam. 

What these passages make clear, then, is that for Ramakantha there is a firm distinc¬ 
tion between agency and action (fcriyd); the latter is the same as movement and belongs 
to insentient objects, the former consists in the power to bring about an action and is 
designated as Saktatvam, hetutd, {kriyd-)Sakti. This seems to rule out the possibility that 
in our passage kriyd is said to belong to the agent and denied to exist m the object. 

The way that, in our interpretation, saktata ... karmani does not mean that po ency 
exists in the object is not surprising if we note the sense of similar expressions in the above 
passages. Ramakantha does not intend tatra saktatvam in the Naresvarapariksaprakasa 
passage to mean ‘potency in it’, nor does tatra hetutaiva in the earlier passage from this 
text mean ‘condition of being a cause in it’, nor does -kriyayam ... saktih in Ramakantha s 
verse mean that the power resides in the action; rather the locatives / tatras indicate with 
respect to’. Similarly saktata ... karmani in our passage means, we suggest, potency with 
respect to the object’, i.e. the power to use the object to produce an effect. 
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elements. 394 For earth[, water and fire] etc. are distinguished from each ot er 
bv the fact that they are causes [respectively] of bearing, binding together 
and cooking, etc. Thus the quality of heat does not belong to water, having 
been adopted from contact with fire, 396 but rather [is evident there] 

27c’) [while] remaining in fire, 

In that [hot] water it is fire, its colour (rupa) remaining unmanifest, that 
is experienced; 397 it accomplishes its [usual] functions [there] such as heating, 
by the presence of the temperature ( sparsa ) that is its qua lty. us a 
[this is the case] (; yathd)—he now states the case for which the example was 

adduced— 

2 7 c’-d) so likewise (tathd) the Lord’s qualities, remaining in him, 
show their influence [in a soul undergoing liberation]. 399 

394 Ea ch element is distinguished from the others by the quality that is 
If fire’s particular quality entered water, there would be no way of telling what was 

and what was water. ,, , 

395Moisture binds together into one lump some bits of dry earth. 

39*When water comes into contact with fire and appears to heat up it s not that the 
water loses its quality of cold touch and takes on the fire’s quality of hot touch Rather 
as will be explained presently, the heat exists in some fire particles that have entered 

Wa 3Slt may seem that we are experiencing water with a quality of heat but we are actually 
experiencing fire that is invisible because its visible quality is unmanifest. We experience 
it through its other quality, namely temperature, by our faculty of touch, ee yaya- 
vdrttika ad 3.1.38: caturuidham ca tejas bhavaty udbhutarupasparsam yathadityarasmih. 
udbhutarupL Ldbhutasparsam yathd pmdipamSmih. ubhayam ca pratyakjam rupasyo- 
dbhutatvdt. udbhutasparsam anudbhutarUpam yathd vdnsthitam,tej£ 

rsam yathd ndyanam tejas. ubhayam cdpvatyaksam rupasyanudbhutztah. And tejas is of 
four kinds: (1) That whose colour and temperature are manifest, such as a ray of h , 

(2) That whose colour is manifest and temperature unmamfest such as a ray of g . 
And both [of these first two kinds of tejas] are visible because [their] colour is manifest. 

(3) That whose temperature is manifest and colour unmanifest, such as tejas when it exists 
in water (4) That whose colour and temperature are unmamfest, such as the eye s tejas 

wWchEnables us to see]. And both [of these last two kinds] are invisible because [their] 
colour is unmanifest.’ The third kind is clearly that with which our passage is concerned. 

39 8 In Praiastapada’s Vaisesika as expounded in his Padarthadharmasangraha (dnu-ya- 
padartha section), heat and cold feature as sub-varieties of the quality of touch. Four 
substances have touch as one of their qualities; earth s is neither hot nor cold but can be 
changed by fire ( pdkaja ), water’s is cold, fire’s is hot and air’s is neither hot nor cold and 
is not changed by fire. Thus he is silent on the question of whether water s cold touch can 

be influenced by fire; according to our passage it seems not. 

399 H ow does it support the Siddhantin that the Lord’s qualities can influence a soul 
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Likewise a quality, though connected with the Lord, is able to bring about 
many transformations in another substrate while remaining in its own sub¬ 
strate. Thus there is no reason to postulate its existence in the [other sub¬ 
strate]. 400 


3.9.9 The difference of the Siddhanta from Sankrantivada and 
two related positions 


28ab) But (tu) the position [that liberation consists in] possession 
[by the Lord’s qualities] and ( va ) [the position that it consists 
in] being controlled by Him /His qualities ( tadadhisthanam) 
are not like that. 401 

But 402 in the position [that liberation consists in] possession [by 
the Lord’s qualities] and in the position [that the Lord is] the controller [of 
the perfected soul], which was named in this [text] as ‘to be instigated though 
one is an agent’ 403 it is not like that. Just as the position [that liberation 


undergoing liberation? Are not the Lord’s qualities irrelevant for the Siddhantin, given 
that it is the soul’s own qualities that manifest at liberation? The answer becomes clear 
in verse 32 and the commentary ad loc: the soul’s own qualities are what is manifested 

( vyahqya) but the Lord is the manifestor ( vyahjaka ). 

4 °°This sentence closely parallels the following from the previous section: iti tatra tac- 
chaktyavasthitikalpanam nisphalam eva. The point there was that since the potter has t e 
power to produce a pot, it is pointless to postulate that his power of agency transfers into 
the clay. In the same way, since the Lord has the ability to bring about the manifestation 
of a soul’s omniscience and omnipotence, there is no reason to think that the soul requires 


the Lord’s omniscience and omnipotence. ,, 

4 °i£r conj. The idea is that they are not like the Siddhantin s view that the Lord s 
qualities bring about effects in other things despite remaining in Him, as illustrated by 
heat causing water to appear hot despite remaining in its fire substrate. The avesapaksa 
and the view that the perfected soul is controlled by the Lord/His qualities, may look 
similar in they too involve the position that the Lord’s qualities produce an effect while 
remaining in their own substrate (see note 239 and paramesvaragunaih svasrayasthair eva 
siddhah samdvisyate in section 2.18.3), but they are in fact different. The difference, as 
elaborated in verse 29 and its commentary, is that in these two positions perfected souls 
would not act autonomously, using their own qualities; rather it would be the Lord acting 


through them with His qualities. , t . 

4«a Param in the commentary may appear to be support for param in place of evam in 
the verse, the former being the reading of one of our manuscripts. But evarp. is muc 1 
better attested, is echoed by Ramakantha’s tathd, and param may be glossing the verse s 


tu t 

4°3lt is not certain that tadadhisthanam in the verse, for which we also have the variants 

adhisthdtrtvam and tv adhisthdtrtvam, was intended by Sadyojyotih to refer back to the 
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consists in] transference [of the Lord’s qualities] [is not like that]. 404 Thus he 
says: 


28cd) Indeed (hi) the position of transference of qualities is then 
( tada ) clearly (hi) 405 dead before it has even been born. 406 

position of kartrtve 'pi prayojyatvam , which is not a view of the samanatdntrikas, who are 
the opponents in this section. But it is plausible because no other more likely interpretation 
suggests itself. 

As to the possibility of reading in this verse adhisthdtrtvam or tv adhisthdtrtvam in place 
of tadadhisthdnam, it is true that Ramakantha’s adhisthdtrpaksah in the commentary may 
seem to support them, but we have marginally preferred tadadhisthdnam on the grounds 
that all of Sadyojyotih’s other labels of the paksas in this text refer to the fruit that will 
accrue to the liberated soul at moksa, which implies that we would need adhistheyatvam 
not adhisthdtrtvam. 

404 Sankrdntipaksa is also construable as a locative. We suspect corruption or loss of text. 
Tayor na tatha is awkward. One witness reads tau for tayor, which would be less awkward, 
reflecting the nominatives in the verse, but tayor is much better attested. Even reading 
tau na tatha , it seems unsatisfactory for this to be followed by just yathd sarlkrdntipaksa ity 
aha. As for correlating the yathd and tatha , the problem then (whether or not we read tayor 
or tau) is that the text would be distinguishing these two positions from Sankrantivada, 
whereas we want it to be distinguishing those two from Abhivyaktivada. 

4 ° 5 Both Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha use hi where it cannot mean ‘for’ or ‘because’ 
(see note 460). But if two such his in one clause are considered unlikely to be original, one 
of them could be emended to 'pi (as suggested to us by H. N. Bhat> We have however 
simply assumed that the second hi emphatically reinforces the word that it follows, namely 
ajdto . 

406 We suggest that Ramakantha understands 27 and 28 differently from how Sadyo¬ 
jyotih intended them. We take verse 27 to have been intended by Sadyojyotih to state 
a new example of the Sankrantivadin, not of the Siddhantin. Sadyojyotih’s response in 
verse 28 is then, ‘But no (na tu ), this is just like the dvesa position Or the kdrikd 
may originally have read ca for na (ca is well attested, though Ramakantha seems to have 
read a na): ‘But (tu) the dveda position is also (ca) like this 28cd continues: ‘Indeed 
in that case (tadd) (i.e. if that is the model of Sankrantivada that you put forward), then 
the position of the transference of qualities fs clearly dead before it has even been born’. 
The reason is given in 29: for then Sankrantivada would be subject to the same fault as 
Ave£avada, namely that the perfected soul would not be autonomous. 

The point is that in Sankrantivada as conceived of up to verse 26 the qualities of the 
Lord transfer into the soul and adopt the soul as their new substrate. But if they remain 
attached to their old substrate, namely the Lord, as envisaged by Avesavada and by the 
example of fire’s heat warming water, then the perfected soul does not have his own powers 
of cognition and action but is controlled by ones that are still attached to the Lord. 

On this interpretation of the verses we are able to give sense to taad in 28d; on Rama¬ 
kantha’s we are not. On Ramakantha’s interpretation 28ab is awkwardly disconnected 
both from what comes before it and what comes after it. (1) What relevance could it have 
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Indeed 407 it is dead without having even arisen. He explains why: 

29) For there too [just as in the two positions mentioned in 28ab] 
it is Sambhu alone who knows and does everything through 
his own qualities, not the perfected [soul]. For [we] do not ob¬ 
serve [people to know or act] by means of [qualities / actions] 
belonging to someone else [and therefore it makes no sense to 
say that it is the perfected soul knowing and acting]. 

Not only in the position of possession, but ‘ there too', [i.e.] in the position 
of transference also, 408 it is the Lord who knows and does everything, 
through his own qualities though he has entered the perfected [soul], 409 
not the perfected [soul ]. For [we] do not observe one person knowing 
or acting by means of something belonging to someone else , i.e. by the 
[mental or physical] actions of another. 

to the preceding discussion if it means that the view outlined in verse 27 is different from 
the avesa position? Why is this any more pertinent than saying it is different from any 
other position? (2) His interpretation also entails a weak link between 28ab and 28cd: 
there is no clear reason why Sadyojyotih would suddenly say that the saiikTantipaksa is 
dead before it has been born, if the preceding were about how Avesavada is different from 
the Siddhantin’s own position. If, moreover, the preceding were about that, would we not 
expect it to be followed by some explanation of how they are different? 

If Sadyojyotih did indeed envisage the example of fire’s heat warming water as suggestive 
of the avesa position, does it provide any answer to the question posed in note 239 as 
to whether in this position the Lord and His qualities enter the soul or affect it from a 
distance? No decisive answer, for although the fire atoms ‘enter’ the water in one sense, 
they do not actually cross over into the water atoms. The phrase in the commentary to 
the next verse however, siddhagato ’pisvarah , suggests that the Lord and his qualities do 
indeed enter the soul. 

4 °?It may seem forced not to take this hi as ‘for’, but it does not seem possible to take 
either hi in 28cd in that meaning, as 28cd does not give a reason for 28ab, at least not 
on Ramakantha’s understanding. 

4° 8 na kevaiam X , ydvat Y api appears for the most part to be a Kashmirian psage, being 
found frequently in, for example, the works of Ramakantha, Abhinavagupta, Ksemaraja, 
Jayaratha and Vallabha, but rarely in non-Kashmirian authors. 

4 ° 9 \Ve have preferred siddhagato ’ptivarah to siddhagatenesvarah , not only because it is 
better attested, but also for reasons of sense. The latter reading, which would imply that 
the Lord’s qualities but not the Lord have entered the perfected soul, would be true of the 
sahkrdntipaksa but not of the avesapaksa\ but it is the intention of this sentence to take 
what is true of the dvesapaksa and extend it to the safikrantipaksa. The point of the api 
may be: even though the Lord is inside the perfected soul, i.e. even though the perfected 
soul is controlled by something within, not something without, nevertheless it is still the 
Lord rather than him who is acting and knowing. 
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3.9.10 Contact with rather than transference of the Lord’s qual¬ 
ities 

Another [move by the Sankrantivadin] is anticipated: 

3 oab) And if as a result of contact with the [Lord’s qualities] the 
perfected [soul] too [becomes] omnipotent and ommscien , 

If [someone maintains that] as a result of contact with the qualities 
of Sambhu, the perfected [soul] too [becomes] of the same nature, [Sa y 
jyotih] refutes [such a view as follows]: 

3 ocd) then it would follow that even unconscious things could see 
all objects. 

Even unconscious things [means] even Primal Matter and [its evolutes 
and Impurity (mala)]. Contact with the [qualities of the Lord] would be n 
different for [them than it would be for souls ready for liberation] since [a 

4 10 If we interpret the verses in the way that we suggest Sadyojyotifi tc ’ *^ e Q^^at 
them the point of raising this view at this juncture is easily understandable. On that 
interpretation the Sahkrantivadin modified his position slightly in VCTSe 27 ^ C °? P g _ f 

on the founds'thfU a^onomy; it .the Lord within 

of a lack of autonomy. It can ba seen as a modificauon of th. tlm.gh. b^_~d the hot 

Sahkrantivida'.) But it avoids the problem of a lack of autonomy, because whereas the on y 
heat is that of the fire atoms, the water atoms not having any, the liberated soul on tl 
Jiew rf this verse does have its own omniscience and omnipotence, which «es.mmk*«l 
hv but do not come from, the Lord. For these reasons it would be natural for the Sankra 
S t," the position of the present verse if it was also he who advance the 

exam pic was put forward by the Siddhantin, and if verse 28 states that 

{samparka) avoids the problem of lack of autonomy men ioned in the> last ;v **^ B 
s less strange for the Sahkrantivadin to change his position here if he has alreaay pu 
forward (in verse 27) a kind of middle stage between standard Sankrantivada and thi 
view of contact—a middle stage which has just been refuted in verses 28 and 29. 
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of these] are objects of the Lord’s knowledge. So it would undesirably follow 
that they would be omniscient. 


3.9.11 Response to the opponent’s rejection of Abhivyaktivada 

31) And the ‘earlier non-existence’ [of the capacity for omni¬ 
science and omnipotence] is not established. [For] the powers 
of cognition and action are clearly seen to become excellent 
due to an excellence of the condition of their manifestors. 4 


[This verse beginning] ‘earlier non-existence’ is a refutation of reasoning 
put forward by the opponent. 413 The non-existence of selves’ capacity for 
omniscience and [omnipotence] earlier , [i.e.] in the condition of transmigra- 
tory existence, that was mentioned [by the opponent] is not established ; 
for the powers of cognition and action are seen in those [selves] earlier 
too in / from / in accordance with the condition (- sthanatah ) of things like a 
bodv and senses 413 which are its manifestors. 414 Just as a self is known to be 
omnipresent on the grounds that we have knowledge of it wherever the body, 


4 ”Our taking of the -tas suffix as representing a genitive is influenced by vyanjakasya 

in the final sentence of the commentary. _... j 

41ain verse 25cd. The Sankrantivadin there argued that the powers of cognition an 
action with which the liberated soul is endowed cannot be the same powers of cognition 
and action that he had prior to liberation. This ‘earlier non-existence (see prag asMvat 
in 2 5 cd) of those powers of omniscience and omnipotence in the bound soul was used as 
an argument for them being transferred from the Lord; it is taken up and rejec e er . 

It cU be argued that the fact that the Siddhantin does not until here take issue 
with the Sankrantivadin’s earlier statement, prag asattvdt made six versesag °’\ S ™!* 
evidence in favour of our contention that Sadyojyotih intended verses 27 and 28 differently 
from how Ramakantha takes them. For if verse 27 were put not by theSankrantivadm 
but by the Siddhantin, it would be surprising for Sadyojyotih to change the subject there 
by presenting his own example (hot water) without first addressing the Sankrantivadin s 
claim of prag asattvam. But if the hot water example is put by the Sankrantivadin th 
is understandable that Sadyojyotih would wait to take up the issue of prag asattvam unit 
after the whole arc of the Sankrantivadin’s line of thought running from verses 24-30 was 

finished. . , 

4i3p 0 r ‘body and senses’ as a translation of kdryakarana , see not* 147. , Q 

414 There are different possibilities for how to interpret the -tas suffix of -sthanatah. Some 
witnesses read iti sthdne between -sthanatah and drstam, and one reads tadanusarena n 
that place. Though we have judged both readings to be interlinear glosses subsequently 
mistaken to be part of the text, the interpretations they suggest (m the condition an 
“ accordance with the condition’) are both possible. A third possibility is to take the 
suffix as indicating an ablative (‘from’, ‘because of’). 
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its manifestor [, is found], 415 so likewise the existence and omnipresence 4 * 6 


The compound vyanjakasthanatah in the verse is dependent on utkarsat, and we take 
the meaning there to be ‘because of excellence of the condition of the mamfestor(s) , as 
reflected by vyafijakasya ... utkarsena in the last sentence of the commentary, which glosses 
the whole verse. In this sentence of the commentary, by contrast, utkrsyamanam utkarsat 
are not reflected, and thus the meaning of -sthdnatah here is not necessarily the same as 

its meaning in the verse. . 

(1) If we take the meaning of this sentence of the commentary to be that the po 

of cognition and action are seen ‘in accordance with’, i.e. to accord with, the condition o 
their manifestors, then this sentence can be taken to make the same point as the verse, 
namely that the powers of cognition and action vary with the level of excellence of their 
manifestors. But the meaning of the -tas suffix as ‘in accordance with cannot be the 
meaning of the suffix in the verse, where it depends on utkarsat. 

(2) If we take the meaning of this sentence to be that the powers of cognition and action 
are seen ‘from/because of’ the condition of their manifestors, then the point it makes is 
different from the verse’s point about correspondence with the level of excellence of their 
manifestors. Rather the point here is just to establish the existence of the powers of 
cognition and action. This existence is established from the existence of their manifestors, 
perhaps just because wherever there is a manifestor there must be a manifested. This 
sentence would then be closely related to the next one: just as the existence of the self 
is known wherever its manifestor, the body, is present, so the existence of the powers 
of cognition and action are known wherever their manifestors, the body and senses, are 
present. Again, the meaning of the -tas suffix as ‘from / because of’ cannot be the meaning 

of the suffix in the verse, where it depends on utkarsat 

(o) If we take the meaning of this sentence to be that the capacity for cognition an 
action is seen ‘in’ the condition of its manifestors, then the point could be equivalent either 
to the meaning given above in 1 (seen in = seen to accord with) or to that given in 2 (seen 
in = inferred from). The meaning of the -tas suffix as ‘in could be the meaning of the 
suffix in the verse, where it depends on utkarsat. ‘because of excellence in the condition 

of its manifestors’. , * i „ T u Qr , 

Sthdna could mean not ‘condition’, but ‘locus, support. But (1) Ramakantha, when 
glossing the verse below, reflects vyanjakasthanatah with vyahjakasya ; i.e. he seems to see 
-sthdna- as dispensible or as contributing little, which we see as more understandable if 
he takes it as ‘condition’ than if he takes it as ‘support’. (2) To talk of the > locus or 
‘support’ of the karyakaranddi, the complex of body, sense faculties etc would be a bit 
strange, given that it is its own locus; it has no locus or support other than itself. So we 
marginally prefer ‘condition’ for these two reasons. 

415 Wherever my body moves, my self always becomes manifest there. Since my o y 
could potentially move anywhere, the self must be omnipresent. 

416 Vudpakatva when applied here to the powers of cognition and action perhaps denot 
not only that they are omnipresent, but also that they include everything within their 
reach, i.e. they amount to omniscience and omnipotence. 
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of its qualities (viz. its powers of cognition and action) are established. 4 
That is [Sadyojyotih’s] intention. One’s own powers ( svabalam ) consisting 
of cognition and action, just as they are are established [to exist] earlier 
(prak siddham ), so too they are seen to be made excellent by a commen¬ 
surate ( yathdyatham) excellence of manifestoes such as light that bring 
about the manifestation of an object, of things like magical eye-ointment that 
enliven the power of the sense faculties, of things like knowledge of a craft 
which engender skill in the faculties of action, [and] of things like the practice 
of yoga that conquer the mind. 418 


417 There are two possibilities for how to interpret this sentence. The first is that the 
omnipresence of the powers of cognition and action follows from the omnipresence of le 
self, because they are its qualities, and what holds of that to which qualities belong m 
also hold of them, given that they are not separate from it. On the second mterpretati 
the tathd clause does not follow from the yathd clause. The existence and omnipresence 
of the powers of cognition and action are derived without recourse to the omnipresence of 
the self, but the manner of coming to know the former resembles the manner of coming 

t0 Either'way^hertranslation could also read ‘The way that the self is known to be om¬ 
nipresent ... is exactly the way that its qualities are known to exist and to be omnipresent^ 
On the first interpretation ‘exactly the way’ means ‘one and the same way ; on the second 
interpretation it means ‘exactly the same kind of way’. Whereas on the first mterpreta- 
tion the parallelism suggested by the yathaiva ... tathaiva structure is just that both are 
established (by the same argument); on the second it concerns the way in w c > ‘ 

CS What*then are the parallels between the ways that the self and its powers are known to 

(1) The fact that my self is not currently manifest apart from where my body is located 
does not mean that it does not exist elsewhere. Similarly the fact that my powers of 
cognition and action can currently be seen only to have limited range does not mean that 
they are inherently limited. Both in the case of the self and its powers, observation of 
them is restricted by their manifestors. 

Even though we are only capable of observing the self’s existence at the places where 
my body goTthe fact that it becomes manifest uihereuer my body goes enables 1 » to 
infer that it exists everywhere; so similarly even though prior to 1 era ion *e 1 ca 1 
ever observe the powers to be limited, the fact that any increase in effectiveness of their 
Jl?^r7lel P to „„ increase in .heir range enables «. to infer that the subsequent 
omniscience and omnipotence are simply those s,.,,c earl,er po»ers unimpedc ^ 

(o) Therefore, just as when my body moves to a different location it is not a different 
self that is manifest in the new place, but rather the same one so too when a change in the 
manifestors of the power of cognition and action occurs at liberation, it is not a different 
power that becomes manifest, but rather the same one at a fuller level of manifesto 
4l8 The sentence gives examples of the powers of cognition and action increasing in their 
effectiveness asa^esult of on Lre.se in the excellence of one of th.i, memfestors. In ench 
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[Sadyojyotih] states what we are to conclude from that: 419 

32) At liberation it is Sambhu’s power of course (hi), which has 
everything as its object, that is seen to be the manifestor. 4 
So what is to prevent sameness with Him coming into being 
for the [perfected soul]? 421 

case there is a triple structure: increased light leads to an increase in the manifestation of 
objects, which leads to an increase in the power of cognition; the application of magical 
eye-ointment leads to a sharpening of the faculty of sight, which leads to an increase in the 
power of cognition; increased knowledge of a craft leads to the faculties of action becoming 
more skillful, which leads to an increase in the power of action; and the practice of yoga 
leads to increased control of the mind, which leads to an increase in, presumably, both the 
powers of cognition and action. In each case ‘increase in the power’ means that the power 
becomes more manifest; the power itself is not actually affected. 

The yathaiva ... tathaiva structure can be interpreted in two ways. Either it can simply 
mean: not only are the powers of cognition and action established to exist earlier (as 
argued in the last two sentences), but they are also seen to vary in accordance with the 
level of excellence of their manifestos. In other words we just have an accumulation of 
two points. Or it could mean: the way the powers are established to exist earlier is as 
varying in accordance with the level of excellence of their manifestos. 

What exactly is Ramakantha’s argument as presented in these three sentences of the 
commentary? With this third sentence we finally get his understanding of the structure of 
the whole verse, supplemented with some examples of manifestos that affect the powers 
of cognition and action. Would this one sentence not have been enough? Why does he 
give the previous two? He seems to want to make three different points: (1) The powers 
of cognition and action exist prior to liberation; (2) The powers of cognition and action 
are omnipresent; (3) The powers of cognition and action vary with the excellence of their 
manifestos. Each point lends credence to the idea that the powers of omniscience and 
omnipotence do not enter the soul at the time of liberation, but are the same powers as 
existed prior to liberation in limited form. Ramakantha gives the impression that the 
first and third point can be derived separately from the verse by in the first sentence 
focusing on drstam jiidnakriydbalatn ... vyanjakasthdnatah sphutam, i.e. ignoring utkarsat 
and utkrsyamdnanv, and in the third sentence taking all the words of the verse. 

419 The relevance of the previous is a pertinent thing to bring up here, for thus far what 
has been claimed to exist earlier are powers of cognition and action, which are omnipresent 
and which vary in accordance with the condition of their manifestors. But it has not yet 
been shown how these powers are the same as the omniscience and omnipotence that 
reveal themselves at liberation. 

42 °The body and sense faculties are the manifestors prior to liberation; at that time 
Siva’s power takes over. 

431 The Sankrantivadin thinks that to become the same as the Lord, omniscient and 
omnipotent, is impossible unless His qualities are transferred. Sadyojyotih’s response takes 
the form of first, in the last verse, pointing out that the powers of cognition and action 
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At liberation, because of being linked to the most excellent manifestos 
namely Siva, that which is manifested too 422 is established to be of that [most 
excellent] nature. That being the case, sameness with the Lord, resulting 
from the manifestation of qualities that are the same as [those of] the Lord, 
coming into being at that time for the [perfected soul ] can not be 
prevented. And the non-manifestation and manifestation of that [sameness 
with the Lord] 423 are caused by [respectively] the presence or absence of 
obscuring [Impurity], not by any alteration in the nature [of the power] in 
which case they would lead one to conclude that it was liable to change [and 
therefore impermanent and insentient]—because they (viz. the manifestation 
and non-manifestation) are located in another thing. 424 


vary with the excellence of their manifestor, and then here pointing out that at liberation 
it is Siva’s power that is the manifestor. Taking these two considerations together leads 
to the conclusion that at liberation the excellence of Siva’s power becomes reflected in the 
liberated soul’s powers of cognition and action. 

4 aa I.e. the powers of cognition and action. 

433 Alternatively tasya could mean ‘for the soul’ or (obscuring [Impurity]) ‘of the soul. 

4 34 Differences in the level of the manifestation and non-manifestation do not imply any 
change in the nature of the power, because these differences belong to the extent of the 
covering of Impurity that surrounds the power, not to the power itself. It may appear 
strange to say that the manifestation does not belong to the power, since it is, after all, 
the power that is usually spoken of as manifest or unmanifest; but the point is that such 
talk, just like the ‘purification of the power’, is imprecise to the extent that it implies 
a change in the power rather than a change in the level of Impurity. See the following 
parallel sentence from his commentary to verse 41b: satam tesdm ajndnalaksanavaranasya 
tamasa iva nivrttyabhivyaktau sakalasakalanivrttikrte suddhyasuddhi paragatatmn nabhe- 
dabddhike. ‘When those [qualities], which are already existent (satam), become manifest 
as a result of the removal, as of darkness, of their covering that consists of ignorance, 
their purification and non-purification, caused by the total or incomplete removal [of the 
covering], do not refute the non-difference [of the qualities before and after liberation] 
because they (i.e. the purification and non-purification) are in something else (i.e. they 
are in the covering, not in the qualities).’ 

See also the following related sentence from the Nareharapariksdprakdsa (ad 1:60, 
p 100, 12-16): caksusas tamolaksanasyevavaranasya sadbhavasadbhavakrto viseso sya 
visaydlpatvamahattvdtmako ’piddnim kaldder muktdv xsvardtmanas ca vyanjakasydlpatva- 
mahattvakrtah, na tu svarupabhedakrtah, iti muktau jndnakriyayoh sarvavisayatvasyabhi- 
vyakter isvarasamatvam, na tutpatter iti. ‘Just as (iva) variation (visesa) [in the power] 
of the faculty of sight is caused by the existence or non-existence of that which covers it, 
namely darkness, so [variation] of the [power of cognition] (asyah) too (api), in the form 
of having a small or large range, is caused by the smallness or greatness of its manifestor, 
namely kald etc. now, and the Lord at liberation. It is not caused by a difference in the 
nature [of the power]. Thus becoming the same as the Lord at liberation is a result of 
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3.9.12 The problem that transference involves leaving the previ¬ 
ous substrate 

Having thus removed a problem from his own position, 435 he states another 
fault 436 [in that] of the opponent. 

33) Transference to another locus without abandoning the pre¬ 
vious locus is certainly not commonly accepted. But if aban¬ 
doned [by its qualities], then the first [locus] should become 
devoid of qualities. 

For transference of things like the sun 437 to another locus is seen 
[to occur] by abandoning the previous locus. Thus here too, 438 when 
one accepts the abandoning of the previous locus, that first [locus], namely 
Supreme Jsiva, would become devoid of all qualities, because it is the perfected 
[soul] into which His qualities would have been transferred. 

[Sankrantivadin:] Surely the [Lord’s properties] ( tasya ), just like the light 
of a flame, can be [both] present in their own locus and transfer into that 
(tatra ) further locus. [Sadyojyotih] replies: 

34) But the [movement] 439 of something that moves without leav¬ 
ing [its starting point] is obviously (hi) called ‘spreading’. 430 
And therefore [if one assumed such a model], because of [the 
thing that spreads] being subject to transformation, an army 
of problems would be entailed. 

the manifestation of the all-encompassing nature of cognition and action, not a result of 
its arising.’ At that point in the Naresvarapariksdprakasa Ramakantha is arguing against 
the Utpattivadin, here against the Sankrantivadin; the similarity is that in both cases the 
opponent assumes that there is a change in the nature (svarupa) of the powers of cognition 
and action at liberation. It is that that Ramakantha denies in both places by appealing 
instead to the concept of manifestation resulting from the removal of covering. 

435 The supposed problem of the non-existence of omniscience and omnipotence prior to 
liberation. 

436 Another fault in addition to the fact that the opponent lacks an example. 

437 Which transfers from one place to another throughout the day. Or perhaps from one 
naksatra to another. 

4 a8 I.e. at liberation. 

439 We understand tat as referring to the movement ( gamanam ) implied in the first word 
of the verse, gacchatah. 

43 °Conjecturing gacchatas tv aparityajya for gacchatas tam parityajya or gacchatastham 
parityajya. 
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For when a flame arises, 431 the light of the flame, moving to various 
places by removing the darkness that opposes it, is held to spread. [Its 
spreading] is possible, just like that of a flow of water, since it is subject 
to transformation. 433 And for the qualities of the Lord the whole group of 
faults that will be treated below 433 of non-sentience and the like would follow 
undesirably [from their being subject to transformation], since (iti) whatever 
has a form that is subject to transformation, that clay or whatever -is seen 
to be insentient. 434 


3.9.13 The problem that qualities cannot be transferred 

35) If [you insist that] somehow or other there is transference, 
then [we point out to you that] that [transference], being pro¬ 
duced of qualities, is logically impossible, [since] 435 the re¬ 
striction that [transference] belongs only to substances is well 
established by all means of knowledge. 


Now if the Sankrantivadin, although [all] his arguments have been struck 
down, is not set free from his fit of screaming ‘transference ; 43 in other 
words (iti) if he should require transference out of an obsessional fixation 


431 I.e. when a lamp is lit. . , , , 

433 Something can both move and remain in its initial location if and only 11 its shape 

becomes transformed. , . , 

The point of the example of the flow of water is not entirely clear. It must be envisaged 
as something that by becoming transformed can move despite remaining in its initial 
location. Perhaps its initial location is the source of the river or one point further along 
it- water ‘remains’ there in the sense that it continues to flow from there. The water is 
transformed in the sense that it spreads along the river from there. It does not seem a 
perfect example, for someone may justifiably object that the water does not remain in its 

initial location, rather new water appears there. _ 

433 We see no place in this text to which this could refer, and so we take it to refer 
to a future part of the Rauravavrtti or Raumvavrttiviveka. Perhaps it refers forward to 

Bhogakarikd 7gc-8ob. , . ., . . 

434 Ramakantha’s argument here can be divided into three stages. (1) Movement withou 

leaving the initial location is possible, but only if the thing moving is transformed thereby. 
(2) If the qualities of the Lord transferred without leaving their initial location, they 
would thus have to be transformed. (3) Since whatever is transformed is insentient it 
undesirably follows that the qualities of the Lord would have to be insentient, which is 
absurd. 

435 ‘Since’ is perhaps indicated by yatah in the commentary. . 

4360r, seeing in apasmdra a reference to the demon: ‘is not let go by the fit-inducing 
demon causing him to scream “transference . 
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( agrahat ), even so that transference would be logically impossible , [given 
that it] would be produced of qualities, [i.e.] it would be produced of the 
sovereignty that is [the Lord’s] qualities. [Only] transference of substances 
is admissible in this [theory of yours], since it is obviously (/ii) 437 transfer¬ 
ence of substances, not qualities, that is commonly accepted. And therefore 
the purport is that it undesirably follows that the Lord’s properties are sub¬ 
stances. 438 

437 0 n Ramakantha’s frequent use of hi in combination with an ablative or a yatah, see 
note 460. 

438 Sadyojyotih’s refutation of Sankrantivada in the Moksakarika consists of just two 
verses (as opposed to twenty-eight and a half in this text). The first makes a point similar 
to what we saw in verse 33, and the second makes the point we have just seen in this 
verse: 

pasupatas tu muktav isvaragunanam sankrdntitah siddhanam sivasamatdm acaksiran. 
tad ayuktam : 

vimokse gunasankrdntdv i£o ’ msvaratam vrajet || 129 || 

gunakhandasya sankrdntau gunah savayavo bhavet | 

siddha evesvaragunanafn sankrantav isyamanayam isvaTuh sarvajnatvadigunarahitah syat , 
gundnam anamsatvad ekadesena gunasankrdntyasambhavdt. kinca : 

tyaktva svaguninam ydnti na ca gunyantaram gunah || 130 || 

gacchatam ca vyavastheyam padarthanam virudhyate | 

yadi ca svasvagunityagena \svasvaguni- M v ; svaguni- Ev] gunyantare gunanarn vrttir is- 
yeta, tada sarvah sarvagum syad iti drstaniyamdnupapatter mukto ’py amuktah [amuktah 
M r ; om. E v ], amuktas ca muktah prasajyata iti gunasankrdntyanupapatter na taya siva- 
samatvam abhyupagantavyam iti. 

‘But the Pasupatas would say that perfected [souls] become equal to Siva as a result of 
transference of the Lord’s qualities at liberation. That is incorrect: 

I2gc-i30b) If liberation occurs when there is transference of [the Lord’s] 
qualities, the Lord would cease to be the Lord. If transference takes 
place of [only] a portion of [His] qualities, then those qualities would have 
to have parts. 

If it is held that the qualities of the Lord are transferred into the perfected [soul], the 
Lord should become devoid of the qualities of omniscience and [omnipotence], because it 
is impossible that one part of [His] qualities be transferred [such that the remaining part 
allows him to remain omniscient and omnipotent], since the qualities lack parts. Moreover: 

I30c-i3ib) And qualities do not abandon their own substrate and go to a 
different one. And if they did go,* this restriction [in the nature] of things 
would be contradicted. 

* We understand gacchatam as gacchatam, satam. We find this slightly prefer¬ 
able to trying to construe it with padarthanam. 
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36a) If [you say] this fault does not [accrue] if [the qualities 
of omniscience etc. mean not the quality-individuals but the 
quality-] uni versals... 

[Sankrantivadin:] ‘Then let these properties of omniscience and [omnipo¬ 
tence] be quality-uni versals, since they are found in many individual instances 
of these qualities—in perfected souls and in the Lord. 439 That being so, 
transference can take place of the [quality-universal] into yet another soul 
( ; pumantare ’pi) 44 ° who has realised the‘state of perfection ( prdptasiddha - 
bhdve), just like [transference of] the whiteness of a new jasmine blossom. 441 
In this way there need be no problem in establishing transference. Having 
thus anticipated the position of the opponent, he refutes it [with]. 

36b) No, because this [quality-universal is nothing other than] 
the qualities of cognition and such like (jnanddigunah ) [them¬ 
selves]. 443 

It is not established that these [qualities of cognition and such] are trans¬ 
ferred, and so this [argument based on quality-universals] is worthless, for 

And if one should hold that qualities can move to another substrate by abandoning their 
various own substrates, then anyone could have anyone’s qualities; so because of the 
impossibility of [maintaining] the restriction that we see, it undesirably follows that even 
a liberated soul could become unliberated (its quahties could leave it), and a non-hberated 
soul could become liberated. So because of the impossibility of transference of qualities, 
becoming the same as the Lord by means of that [transference] should not be accepted. 

*39The point of the ‘since’ clause is probably that for a universal to exist it must occur 
in at least two individual instances. 

44 °in addition to the just mentioned perfected souls in whom the quality-universal al- 

Fe «»Which is also a quality-universal. That it is transferred (presumably from an already 
existing jasmine blossom) is controversial and will indeed be rejected by Ramakantha in 
favour of the view that it arises when the new blossom comes into existence But what 
makes this version of Sankrantivada more plausible than the idea that it is the quality- 
individuals that transfer is that universal, by definition, exist in many places at once. 
Thus it is easier to imagine the universal of the Lord’s qualities existing simultaneously m 

the Lord and in many perfected souls. , . . , 

The Sankrantivadin has already advanced the idea of transference of universal above 
(verses 20-22). The difference is that there he was advancing it as an example, parallel 
to the transference of the Lord’s qualities; here he is claiming that the transference of the 
Lord’s qualities is itself a case of transference of universal. Furthermore the umversal 
discussed there, cowness, is a substance-universal not a quality-universal. 

“’This recalls Sadyojyotih’s point (in 20cd) that universal are nothing other than the 

similarity between individuals. 
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even the qualities of jasmine blossoms and the like arise at the moment [that 
they appear; they are not transferred from anywhere else ]. 443 

If this disputant were to hold that there is transference of a part of the 
substance of the Lord which is the locus of His qualities of omniscience etc ., 4 ' 14 
even then [the view is] illogical, as [Sadyojyotih] says: 

36cd) If [the opponent holds what is transferred] to be a sub¬ 
stance, the postulation [of all the substance parts] as sub¬ 
strates of cognition and [action] would be [subject to the fault 
of] heaviness. 

If [the opponent] thus accepts that it is a substance [that is transferred], 
the postulation [of all the substance-parts] as substrates of cognition 
and [action] would have to be admitted to have an excessive heaviness 
(gariyastvam. = gauravam ) that is without basis (apramanam ). For to ex¬ 
plain, the Lord [according to this view] would have to have the form of a 
mass of various substances; those substances would be transferred from Him 
when they are obtained by various perfected souls; and the [substances] are 
postulated to be the locus of omniscience and so forth [thus] that which is 
postulated would be without proof and unending. 

3.9.14 Liberation for the opponent is connected only with Siva 
(sambhava), not with the soul (pauru?a) 

The Sankrantivadin points out a fault in the [conception of] liberation held 
by the proponent of the Siddhanta: 

37ab) Surely in that case [following your view], liberation is some- 
thing that is brought about [exclusively] by the soul, for if 
[omniscience and omnipotence exist unmanifest in the soul 
prior to liberation and simply] become manifest [at that time], 
[liberation] {so) is not brought about by Siva [at all]. 

443 The commentary here does not expound the verse, but assumes it and continues the 
argument. Ramakantha’s point in the commentary that transference of the qualities of 
cognition and action is not established is relevant because the quality-universal has been 
said to be nothing other than the qualities of cognition and action. Thus the adducing of 
quality-universals is worthless. 

444 The opponent responded to the problem that qualities cannot be transferred :>y 
proposing that it is quality-universal that transfer. He now abandons that position and 
tries to get around the problem by arguing that what are transferred are substance-parts. 
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Surely in that case, [i.e.] if the soul’s own qualities alone are manifested 
in liberation, then, just as [for the Vedantins] for example [who hold that 
liberation is attained by following the scriptural precept] ‘the self should be 
known’, for you too it undesirably follows that liberation is brought about 
only by the soul; it cannot be brought about by the Lord, because He ( tasya ) 
is not an agent of that [liberation] 445 ( tatra ), since there is no contact between 
His sakti [and the soul]. For if there were contact, then that would be nothing 
other than transference [after all]. 446 

In reply to him the proponent of the Siddhanta says: 

37 cd) Surely in that case [following your view], liberation would 
be connected [exclusively] with &iva, for if [omniscience and 
omnipotence] were transferred [from Siva], [liberation] would 
hardly be connected with the soul. 447 

In your view too [there is a problem, namely] no one would be liberated. 
Because of there being transference into the [soul] of qualities of the Supreme 
Lord that exist prior [to the transference, in the Lord], liberation would be 
unconnected with the soul. 44 ® In my view, both are connected. 449 This he 
says: 


38) [Liberation] is connected with the soul [because] it has its 
locus in the soul; it is connected with Siva [because] it is pro¬ 
duced by Siva. Both are respected in [the view of] manifes¬ 
tation; in [the doctrine of] transference clearly (hi) only one 
is. 450 

445 Or alternatively, ‘of that [manifestation]’. 

44 ®This last point of the Sankrantivadin’s is weak. It seems quite possible that there may 
be some kind of contact between Siva as manifestor and the soul’s powers as manifested, 
without there being any transference. 

447 Although in the last verse the relevant meanings of paurusa and sambhava were 
‘caused by’ or ‘brought about by’ the soul and Siva, as evidenced by purusakartrka and 
isvarakartrka in the commentary, here we want the more general meanings of ‘connected 
with’ the soul and Siva, as will become clear in the course of the commentary on this and 
the next verse. 

448 Perhaps the idea is that liberation would be unconnected with the soul because the 
support (asraya) of the omniscience and omnipotence, since they are the Lord’s qualities, 
should still be the Lord even after liberation. 

449 I.e. both the soul and Siva are needed for liberation to take place. 

45 °The Sankrantivadin argued (37ab) that for the Abhivyaktivadins liberation is paurusa 
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It inheres in the soul as object and it has the Supreme Lord as its agent; 
thus, because of its being connected with two causal factors, characterised 
by being the agent and being the object, liberation is referred to in [two] 
different ways—just as one may say (iti) ‘the cooking of rice’ or ‘the cooking 
of Devadatta’. 451 And it is not correct that there can be no agency [on the 
part of the Lord] without transference. 452 

[Now] the proponent of the Siddhanta himself states that his own view is 
easily established. 

39) Let it be manifestation that is accepted, for that is well- 
established 453 [to take place] when in the company of [vari¬ 
ous other] manifesting factors. 454 In this [view of manifesta¬ 
tion] nothing unprecedented or difficult [to conceive] has to 
be posited. 

It has been taught [above] 455 that manifestation of the qualities of 
the self 456 is clearly ( hi ) 457 well-established [to take place] when in 
the company of [various other] manifesting factors. Let that same 
[manifestation] be accepted [as what happens] in liberation too. It is my 

because it is brought about exclusively by the soul. The Abhivyaktivadin here asserts that 
in his view it is actually brought about exclusively by Siva; its paurusa element derives 
from the soul being its locus, not from it being partially brought about by the soul. As can 
be inferred from the commentary, the background model here is a sentence such as isvarah 
purusam mocayati , ‘the Lord brings about the liberation of the soul’, where liberation is 
seen to have the soul as its object and the Lord as its agent. The Sankrantivadin would no 
doubt claim that the same is true of his doctrine; but from the Abhivyaktivadin’s point of 
view the soul is not the object of liberation if the latter is brought about by transference 
of the Lord } s qualities. 

451 0 ne may say purusasya moksah, ‘the soul’s liberation’, and iSvarasya moksah , ‘liber¬ 
ation of, i.e. by, the Lord’. 

4 5 * 2 * 4 * As the Sankrantivadin argued in the commentary to 37ab. It is not correct, for His 
agency can consist in being the manifestor of the soul’s liberation. 

453We have conjectured susiddha for prasiddhd because of susddhanatam in the intro¬ 
duction to the verse and susiddha in the commentary after it. 

4 54 As support for our taking vyafijakaih saha in this sense of vyafijakasamavadhd- 
ne / vyafijakaih sdhitye sati , see Moksakdrikd 62cd: vyangyavyaktir bhavet tavad ydvad 
vyanjakasannidhih. 

4 55 Verse 31 and commentary ad loc. 

45 6 The phrase refers here to the powers of cognition and action. 

457 On Ramakantha’s usage of hi to express the obviousness of the contention, see note 
460. 
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postulation that accords with examples; 458 and in it ( atra ) there is no un¬ 
wanted consequence of having to search out [examples] and [justify them and] 
so forth, as there is in your position. 459 


3.9.15 The opponent does not accept purification of qualities even 
in liberation 

The Sankrantivadin asserts: 


4oab) [We] do not accept [manifestation], since the qualities of 
souls are obviously (/u') 46 ° experienced as impure before [the 
soul becomes liberated]. 


For manifestation [takes place] of something [already] existing, by the 
recognition of its form, just as a pot or the like [may be made manifest] by, 
for example, a lamp. 461 But in this case, before [the attainment of] the 


45 * In the commentary to verse 31 the Siddhantin gave examples such as (1) light leading 
to increased manifestation of objects, leading to increased manifestation of the power of 
cognition, and (2) cognition of a craft leading to increased skill in the faculties of action, 
leading to increased manifestation of the power of action. Elsewhere (ad 41b) he has 
spoken of the manifestation of the powers of the soul taking place when the Impurity that 
covers and obstructs them is removed, just like the removal of darkness by light. 

459In the first half of this refutation of Sankrantivada we saw the Sankrantivadin search- 
ing for one example after another; some of these were controversial in themselves, for 
example the transference of a universal into a newly arisen particular; others had to e 
twisted to make them parallel the case of transference of the Lord s qualities, for example 
the transference of a flame or a smell. Ramakantha points out that there are, by contrast, 
well-established examples of qualities becoming manifest in the presence of manifesting 
factors, which thus illustrate that omniscience and omnipotence can become manifest due 

to the presence of the Lord as the manifesting factor. 

460 Roth Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha use hi, as here, in clauses which already contain a 
reason-indicating ablative, yatah or yena (see Watson 2006: 143. 239 and 345 )- For other 
examples in this text, see notes 437, 463. 536 , 594, 7»9 «d 774 - Rather th * n 
the hi to contribute nothing, we take it to express the obviousness of the contention. For 
more examples of Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha’s non-reason-giving uses of hi, see notes 
96, 212, 255, 386, 405- 457, 648, verses 21, 32, 34 and 38, the commentary to this verse, 

and GOODALL et al. 2008: notes 47 and 53. . 

46, Since the applicability of the concept of manifestation requires prior existence, recog¬ 
nition of something as having existed before is necessary for it to be regardedasmanifest 
When a lamp enables us to see a pot, if we recognise it as the same pot that we sa 
that place before it was shrouded in darkness, then we can be sure that it is a previous y 
existing pot that has just become manifest; without this recognition it could have just 
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condition of perfected [souls] ( siddhavasthatah purvam), the qualities of 
souls are established to be impure, [that is to say] having a limited scope 
(kincidvisayah). At liberation [by contrast] they are obviously {hi) known 
from scripture to be different from that, [i.e.] utterly pure, the same as [the 
qualities of] the Supreme Lord. Therefore ( iti ), since there is a difference 
between the [soul’s qualities before and after liberation], there can be no 
recognition of [qualities that were there] prior [to liberation]; so we do not 
accept this manifestation [of previously existing qualities] at liberation. 

The proponent of the Siddhanta says: 

4 ocd) As for the soul, do [you] hold that it is experienced to be 
of that nature (viz. impure) prior [to liberation]? 

Even in your view the soul ( puman) is impure [prior to liberation], 462 because 
obviously {hi)* 63 now [viz. at liberation] it becomes a fitting recipient of the 
transference of the Lord’s qualities. 464 

On this point [he imagines] the opinion of the opponent: 


41a) If [you hold] {cet) that the [soul] (so) is [impure prior^to 
liberation, but is then] purified by a purificatory process, 465 

arisen in that spot, or just been transferred there from elsewhere. Yet, as he will go on to 
argue, the qualities present at liberation are not recognised as those that existed earlier. 

4 62 Ramakantha takes the question in the verse to be rhetorical, implying an affirmative 
answer • 

One might have expected the Siddhantin to reply to the previous half-verse (4oab) by 
arguing that the qualities of the soul are not impure prior to liberation. But the text 
goes in a different direction. The difference between the two disputants in the following 
discussion is that the Siddhantin accepts that the qualities can be impure prior to liberation 
and then purified at liberation. The Sankrantivadin rejects this possibility, and so holds 
that the soul must receive completely new qualities. (Of course the Siddhantin, despite 
accepting ‘purification of the qualities’, will explain this as the removing of the covering 
that surrounds the qualities.) The point of Sadyojyotih’s switching of topic in this half- 
verse from the qualities of the soul to the soul itself is that he will point out the following 
inconsistency in the Sahkrantivadin’s position: the Sankrantivadin accepts that the soul 
can be impure prior to liberation and purified at liberation, so why does he not hold that 
the soul’s qualities can be impure prior to liberation and then purified at liberation. It 
is just the non-acceptance of the latter that forces him to hold transference of the Lord s 
qualities; yet this non-acceptance is not consistent with his stance towards the soul itself. 

463 Another example of hi in combination with yena or yatah; see note 460. 

4 ® 4 If the soul were already pure it would not need transference of any new qualities. 

4 ® 5 The implication of the question in the previous half-verse (40cd) was: If you hold the 
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You may maintain that the [soul], though impure, is then ( tadamm ) pu¬ 
rified by the purificatory activity of the Lord [consisting in] initiation and so 
forth. 

In that case, how is it that its qualities do not become pure in the same 
way, having everything within their scope? 466 This he says: 

41b) why do [you] hold that the qualities are not likewise [puri¬ 
fied]? 

And it has been taught that [the liberated soul]’s qualities are not non¬ 
existent earlier. 467 When there is manifestation of the [soul’s qualities] 
(tesam), which exist [earlier], by the removal, as of darkness, of their cover¬ 
ing that consists of ignorance, their [relative] purity or impurity, caused by 
the total or incomplete removal [of that covering], cannot disprove their non¬ 
difference [before and after liberation], since the [relative degrees of purity 
and impurity] exist in something other [than those qualities, i.e. in the cover¬ 
ing]. 4 * 38 Thus [your attempted] refutation of liberation through manifestation 
is not justified. 

soul to be impure prior to liberation, then it should never be able to become pure. For you 
hold that the qualities, since they are impure prior to liberation, can never become pure. 
The Sankrantivadin gets himself out of this problem by appealing to the purification of 
the soul. But as we shall see, that propels him straight into the trap that the Siddhantin 
has set, for the Siddhantin can now reply: If you accept purification of the soul, why do 
you not accept purification of the qualities? 

466 Just as ‘impure’ in verse 4oab was glossed as ‘having a limited scope’ ( kincidvisaya ), 
so ‘pure’ here is explained as ‘having everything within their scope’ ( sarvavisaya\. 

In what sense does the Sankrantivadin not hold that the soul’s qualities become pure at 
liberation? In the sense that it is the Lord’s qualities that the soul comes to adopt then, 
not his own ones in a purified form. 

467 Verse 31 and commentary ad loc. 

468 For a similar sentence to this, see the last sentence of the commentary to verse 32. 

The argument against the Sankrantivadin that he should accept the soul’s qualities to be 
purified at liberation, because he is prepared to accept the soul to be purified then, came 
to an end with the last pada (41b). The commentary since then has clarified that what 
the Siddhantin means when he speaks of the purification of the qualities is the removal 
of the covering that surrounds and obstructs them. This addresses itself to the Sankra- 
ntivadin’s point in the commentary to 4oab, unanswered till now, that it cannot be the 
soul’s qualities that become manifest at liberation, since they cannot be recognised as the 
same qualities as previously, given that previously they were impure and are now pure. 
The impossibility of recognition has now been removed, given that it has been shown that 
the difference in the purity of the qualities is not to do with any difference in the qualities 
themselves, but merely in the extent of the removal of their covering. 
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And in the doctrine of transference, purification of the soul could never 
occur. 469 This he says: 

4 icd) [In your view] the [liberated] soul has the same qualities [as 
it had when bound] now too. [So] how can it be completely 
pure? 

Whatever qualities the soul ( atma = anuh ) had earlier, in the state of a 
bound soul, it should have exactly the same impure own qualities 470 now 
too. You do not hold that there is an improvement ( atisayah ) in the [soulj’s 
qualities ( tadgunandm) in liberation. So how could it be completely 
(sarvatha ) purified ? The meaning is that it is not purified at all. 471 

[Sankrantivadin:] Even though [we] do not accept that the [perfected 
soulj’s ( tasya ) own qualities 472 are purified then (i.e. at liberation), what 
we hold is that ( isyata eva) purification [takes place] only of the substance 
(viz. the self), that being the locus of the transference of the qualities of the 
Lord. 473 

In response to this [tactic of the opponent], [Sadyojyotih] mockingly says: 

. 42ab) You are discovered to be fond indeed of substances (/ of 
material [wealth]) ( dravyapriyah ), and axe not at all in favour 
of qualities (/virtues) ( gunapriyah). 474 

4 ® 9 This introduces a new argument. In the previous section the Sankrantivadin was 
represented as holding that although the qualities are not purified, the soul is. Now the 
Siddhantin maintains that the Sankrantivadin cannot even justifiably hold that the soul 
is purified. 

47 °The reason for the inclusion of the word ‘own’ ( sva) is that it now has not only its 
own qualities but those of the Lord that have been transferred into it. The latter may be 
pure, but there is no reason for the former to be any different from how they were prior 
to liberation. 

47 ‘It may have the pure qualities of the Lord, but if it retains its own impure qualities 
too, in what sense is it pure at all? 

472 It may seem awkwardly repetitive having both tasya and atma- (and that may be the 
reason for one witness reading tatra for tasya), but the inclusion of both is justified given 
that the perfected soul now has both his own qualities (atmaguna) and those of the Lord. 
dtmaguna here parallels svaguna- above. See also yat tat samsdravasthayarn tasyatmiyam 
jnatvakartrtvam abhut in the passage from the Nareivarapariksdprakdsa.' s refutation of 
Sankrantivada cited in note 477. 

473 So even if the self retains its own impure qualities, it itself can be purified, since it is 
the locus of the transference of the Lord’s qualities. 

474 Gunapriya and dravyapriya are puns. On the one hand they are a comment on the 
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The meaning here is as follows. Even if the qualities of the Supreme Lord are 
transferred, do the impure qualities of the substance that is the self exist then, 
or not? [You can]not [say], firstly, that they do not exist, since the view that 
[the powers of] cognition and action are destroyed is about to be refuted. 475 
If they exist, are they limited in their scope, as before [liberation], or do they 
have everything within their scope? If they are limited in their scope, then 
we have already taught that 476 at that time too (i.e. after liberation) the 
[self] would be no more than an impure bound soul. You may say that ( atha) 
they have all things within their scope as a result of the transference of the 
qualities of the Lord. If that is the case, there is indeed purification of the 
qualities [after the fashion] of our doctrine, and so how can your fondness 
for the purification of the self-substance alone and your reluctance to accept 
purification of the qualities be appropriate? 477 And [Sadyojyotih’s] mockery 
consists in [it being well-known that] partiality towards [good] qualities is 
appropriate among great people. 478 


opponent’s insistence on attaching purification to the self-substance but denying it of its 
qualities; on the other, they imply that he is attached to wealth and material things, not 
virtues. 

475 In verse 47 and the commentary thereon, during the rejection of the Naiyayika and 
Vaisesika position. 

476 In 4icd and the commentary thereon. 

477 Cf. Naresvarapariksaprakasa ad 1:63, p.102,8-13: yat tat sarnsdrdvasthdydrn tasya- 
tmiyam jnatvakartrtvam abhut, tan muktyavasthdyam api yady asty amukta eva tadeti kim 
isvaragunasankrantyadina kalpitena. atha vinastam ity ucyate, na tarhi nityah purusah, 
jhatvakartrtvayor vindsdt tadvyatirekenanyasya pumso ’sarnvedandc ceti svagamavirodhah. 
‘As for the [soul]’s own cognition and agency that it had in the state of sarnsam, if they 
exist in the state of liberation also, it would not actually be liberated then, so what is 
the point of postulating the transference of the Lord’s qualities etc. If [you] say that 
they cease, then the soul would not be eternal, because of the cessation of its cognition 
and agency and because we do not experience the soul to be anything other than that 
[cognition and agency], so there would be a contradiction by your own scriptures’. 

478 See the following verse (2:5) from Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniya: iyam istagunaya rocatdm 
rucirarthd bhavate ’pi bharati \ nanu vaktrvisesanihsprha gunagrhyd vacane vipascitah || 
‘[DraupadT:] May this speech [of mine], replete with beautiful meanings, be pleasing to you 
too, who are concerned with qualities. For are not the wise attracted by the good qualities 
in a speech, [and] indifferent to whoever might be the speaker (i.e. whether a woman, a 
scholar, a child, etc.)?’ Here gunagrhya conveys a similar meaning to gunapaksapatin in 
our text. 
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3.9.16 Sankrantivada entails non-duality with Siva 

He states another fault [in the argumentation] of the proponents of transfer- 
ence. 

42cd) Or [alternatively we may point out that] [you], wise one, 
have lost, in as much as you did not postulate [earlier in the 
debate] the soul to be derived from Sambhu. 479 


And you have forgotten this, [namely] that [you] do not resort to non-duality 
with the Lord, in as much as * * * 4 ® 0 [elsewhere you] do not postulate the soul 
to be related to Sambhu, [which means here] a transformation of Him. 
[But] in liberation clearly ( tdvat) 4 ® 2 since [the soul] has the qualities of the 
[Lord], non-duality with Him is well-nigh accepted. That is the meaning. 


4791 e You have lost the debate (literally, ‘by [you] who are wise a losing has been done 
(ksatam)') because you have ended up contradicting the position you adopt elsewhere, 
that the soul is not derived from Sambhu. Or, if we want to read into the verse a closer 
echo of the commentary’s point that the opponent has forgotten that he does not resort 
to non-duality, ‘in your wisdom you have lost [your earher position], in as much as .... 
Ramakantha could then be interpreting ksatam as ‘lost [from your memory] 

Ksatam vd is a conjecture. Other conjectures we considered were k„ va o 
vd vismrtam It is also possible that ksanam vd vaidusi could be returned. Or was your 
wisdom'[only] momentarily existent, since you did not [earlier] postulate the soul to e 

^Thffollowing halfrverse from the Moksakdrikd (x 34 ab), where Sadyojyotih uses a similar 
expression (in arguing against the Vedantins), is perhaps evidence for retaining vidusa 
ouTveTthe reading of the manuscripts, not vaidusi, the reading of the editions: klpta* 
kirn iti vidvadbhir abhedo nispmmdnakah | ‘Why do [you] who are wise postulate non¬ 
difference, which lacks valid means of knowledge? t > sense 

4 8o The vena is explaining not why the Sankrantivadm has forgotten, but rather the sen 
to JSKi resort to nojduslity. Another possibility Is that it means 'by which 
[principle] (viz. advaitdndsmyanena) [you] do not postulate the soul to be I“ 
the preferred interpretation of the commentary, then the verse could be brought into line 
w" thlt by understanding a tat to go with ksatam: ‘In your wisdom you have lost ^hat 
principle] by virtue of which [you] do not postulate the soul to be derived from Sambhu. 
P 48q the way that a pot is a transformation of clay and is thus non-different from clay. 
Why does Sahkr^ntiJa involve the view that the soul is .ofthe W? 
Because if the Lord’s qualities actually pass into the sold and becomethe soul s qualities, 
then the soul is, at least partly, constituted out of the stuff of the Lor . , 

4 8a For this meaning of tdvat, see Tantrdlokaviveka ad 23:73c - 74 * - 
takas tdvacchabdah, ‘The word tdvat indicates non-disagreement. We thank Harunag 
ISAACSON for the suggested meaning and the reference. 
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3.10 Cessation of Everything, as advocated by the 
Buddhists: verse 43 

So having accomplished, in the section that has just ended ( iyata ), 483 the 
refutation of the view of transference, he now refutes ( tiraskaroti ) the view 
that all is destroyed. 


3.10.1 The Saiddhantika Argument from Memory 

43) An old man can certainly 484 remember things that he saw in 
childhood [and] in youth. Therefore the soul must be stable 
between birth and death. 4 ® 5 

483 On tad iyata, , literally ‘so ... with this much’, see note 79. 

484 Alternatively, drdham could mean ‘firmly’ in the sense of ‘easily, clearly.’ But Rama- 
kantha’s rephrasing of samsmared drdham as samsmartum Sakto drstah makes it more 
likely that he took it in the way we have translated. 

485 Several witnesses suggest the reading -prayana- for -prayana-, but our best manuscript 
reads -prayana- and the expression janmaprdyana is not uncommon; see for example Yoga- 
bhasya ad 2:13. 

This argument from memory occurs frequently in the texts of Nyaya, Vaisesika, 
Mlmamsa and Vedanta in the context of refuting the Buddhist doctrine.of momentari¬ 
ness ( ksanikavada ) or that of non-self (anatmavada) . It is clearly an important argu¬ 
ment for Sadyojyotih, this being the only verse he writes to refute the Buddhist doc¬ 
trine of liberation (although he devotes many more verses to refuting the Buddhists in 
the Naresvarapanksdprakasa and he does not use this argument there). But ir the sub¬ 
sequent history of the Saiva Siddhanta, Sadyojyotih’s followers granted this argument 
less importance. See Narayanakantha’s remark, drsyate ca saiSavadyanubhutam yauvana- 
sthavirddyavasthasu smaryamdnam. sa ceyam atitanubhavasmrtih ksanikatam vijnanasya 
nirasyati, na tu sthirasvabhavam atmdnam anumapayati tasya svasamvedanasiddhasya 
svdnubhutyekapramanatvdt (Mrgendravrtti ad vidyapada 2:25ab, p. 91). ‘And we observe 
that [pleasure, pain, etc.] experienced in childhood, say, is remembered in [later] stages 
of life such as adolescence or old age. And this memory of past experience refutes the 
momentariness of cognition; but it does not allow us to infer a self of stable nature, be¬ 
cause the latter, which is established through self-awareness, has self-awareness as its only 
means of being known.’ 

By this stage of the history of Indian philosophy (c. 920-970 A ^), Dignaga’s and 
Dharmaklrti’s idea that cognition is aware of itself had become well-known, and §aiva 
authors such as Utpaladeva and Narayanakantha, in the same way as the Prabhakara 
Mlmamsakas, applied the claim of self-awareness to the self (see WATSON 2006: 98-103 
and Watson 2010a). Self-awareness became, for Saiddhantikas from Narayanakantha 
onwards, the only means of knowing the self; though through inference one can know that 
cognition is not momentary. 
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Since an old man is seen to be capable of remembering things experi¬ 
enced 486 in the states of childhood etc., we know therefore , [i.e.] from the 
fact that this memory occurs, that the self [that has it] is permanent, or 
if the perceiver were at every moment different [from the perceiver at t le 
previous moment], then no memory of an object experienced by a previous 
perceiver ( anyena ) would arise in a subsequent perceiver ( anyasya ), just as 
[there is none] in Caitra [of an object experienced by] Maitra. But we do 
observe here 487 memory at a later time of things experienced at an earlier 
time, and so there [must] be permanence. 


3.10.2 Buddhist Response to the Saiddhantika Argument from 
Memory 

o 10 2.1 Memory is not capable of proving non- difference [Bud¬ 
dhist:] First of all, surely even you, who teach that there is direct experience 
of an enduring self, hold that there is a difference between experiencing and 
remembering. 488 For experience is not the same as memory for you either, 


-i 86 -anubhutan glosses drstan. 

4 ® 7 T e in this example of the old man remembering. . . , 

488-lVo questions arise in connection with this sentence. (1) The Buddhist assertion here 
of difference (bheda) is intended to oppose the Saiddhantika claim of ™ k 

ended his argument (tty atah sthairyam). But surely it was clear that the Saiddhantika 
intended permanence of the subject of experience and memory. So why does the Buddh 
respond by asserting the difference between experience and memory? TWo angers coukl 
be given to this question: (A) The Buddhist does not actually think that the Saiddhanti- 
Z STment in any way implies, or commits the Saiddhantika to the non-difference o 
memory and experience; it is just the Buddhist strategy to first (in this section 3-10.2) 
establish difference on the level of mental events cittavr-ttis , so that when he then Mguesm 
the next section (3.10.2.2) that there is no self beyond cittavrttis, the self is well and truly 
disproved. (B) The Buddhist does think that the Saiddhantika does not fuUy respec “ 
difference between memory and experience: for if smrtiand anubhava are difowrt, thenit 
follows on Buddhist presuppositions that the smartr and the anubhamtj are-different, yet 
the Saiddhantika conflated these by referring to both as the drast.r, and y s cone: us 
of permanence For the Buddhist it is impossible for there to be sameness on the level 
of the subject of cognition, without there being sameness on the level of the cognitions 

th (J) S Thesentence implies (with its use of api , ‘even’) that there is a contrast between 
teaching that there is direct experience of an enduring self and holding that experience an 
memory are different. But why does teaching the former imply that one might not hold 
the latter? No definite answer is forthcoming, but the following is a p0 ^ lh ^ f n ° 
experience a stable self, one must in the present moment experience that seifs existence 
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otherwise it would undesirably follow that all mental events were the same. 1 * 
And there being some difference between the two, you too certainly require 
that the old man’s memory now (viz. in old age), which has as its content 
(-visayd) his [earlier] experience or the object experienced [earlier] by him, 
is brought about by a trace left in the mind, produced by the operation of 
the past experience , 490 since the self cannot be admitted to have traces left 
in it, since that would entail that it would be subject to "modification [and 
therefore insentient ]. 491 But because the mind-streams of Caitra and Maitra 
cannot be causes for the production of traces in each other, you [too] accept 
that memory arises from the laying down of a trace only by an experience 
that falls within the same mind-stream [as the memory, not by one that falls 
in a different mind-stream ]; 493 so how is non-difference [between the earlier 


not only now but also in the past (for if one only experienced its existence now, how 
would one know that one was experiencing something stable not momentary?). But an 
experience of its existence in the past should not properly be called experience ( anubhdva ) 
at all, but rather memory. 

4 ® 9 The standard list of cittavrttis, or buddhivrttis, in the Saiva Siddhanta is: klptih, 
matih smrtih. See Bhogakdrikd 4 6d- 4 7a: bodho vrttir mater matd || klptir matih, smr- 
tii ceti (where mateh = buddheh). But since the Yogasutra's list of cittavrttis begins 
with pramana (1.6: pramana, viparyaya, vikalpa, nidrd, smrti), and since it is therefore 
likely to be that list that Ramakantha has in mind below when he writes, nanamdhapra- 
mdnddyanekacittavrttyudayavyayasamvedane (section 3.10.3.2), it is probable that it is 

that list that is to be borne in mind here too. 

49°It is possible that vrtti is here used as short for cittavrtti (an expression used in the 
previous sentence) and that -anubhavavrtti- is a karmadhdraya : ‘the [cognitive] event that 

is the experience’. . , , 

491 The point is that memory, being linked with past experience in either of the two ways 

mentioned, must be brought about through traces of that past experience. These trace* 
furthermore, since their maturation modifies their substrate, cannot be located in the self 
so must therefore be located in the mind. This second stage of the argument is indeed 
one that Ramakantha himself uses, when writing as the Siddhantin. See for examp e 
Mataiigavrtti ad vidyapdda 17:2: sa (= samskdrah) ca ndtmani sambhavatt amkarxtvat... 
api tu jada eveti , and Kiranavrtti 3:8.5-6: naiydyikddiparikalpitatmasamskarakatvayogad 

dtmanah parinamitvaprasangat. See also note 853. 

Why does Ramakantha begin this sentence with ‘And there being some difference be¬ 
tween the two’, i.e. why is the claim about memory involving traces dependent on there 
being a difference between memory and experience? Perhaps because, if memory were 
akin to experience, it would have a present object rather than a past one, and hence there 

would be no need for traces to link it with the past. 

493 The Saiddhantika argument asserted that the rememberer and the expenencer must 
be the same, because one thing cannot remember something experienced by something else 
(anyendnubhute ’rthe smrtir anyasya na bhavet), as Caitra cannot remember an object 
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experience! and the later rememberer] established in this [argument based 
on memory ]? 493 


3.10.2.2 There is no self separate from mental events 


3.10.2.2.1 The self is not perceived If [you, the Saiddhantika, ar¬ 
gue that] the non-difference that is established in this [argument from mem¬ 
ory] is [not of the mind, but] of a self beyond [transitory] mental events, that 
is not justifiable, since we do not experience this [self] separate from mental 
events. For what is perceived is this one single consciousness that has many 
forms, such as joy, sorrow etc . 494 


experienced by Maitra. But this sentence indicates that the reason why no memory arises 
in this case of Caitra and Maitra is not because of absence of sameness ( sthairya / abheda), 
but rather because Caitra’s memories only arise from traces of his own experiences, since 
Maitra’s (or anyone else’s) stream cannot produce a trace in Caitra s stream. Thus a sence 

of sameness does not preclude memory. • t u p 

493 H ow has the Buddhist argument progressed m this paragraph? It is opposing the 

idea of a permanent, unchanging self that has access to all 

By pointing out that memories are not the same as experiences, the Buddhist showsthat 
the ^former unlike the latter, must involve traces. A permanent self is not enough 
explain me’morv, for traces are required to play a role as that which preserves the original 
experience so L to make it available to be remembered, and as that which tnggers a 

subsequent memory. Once the necessary involvement of traCC8 "‘ tbfsame 

be accepted that memory only results from traces of experience that fall within the same 
stmam al the memory. But that means that we now have a perfectly good explanation, 
which has nothing to do with absence of stability, for why memory does not arise in Caitra 
for something experienced by Maitra: namely that Caitra’s mind-stream cannot con am 
. of Maitra’s experiences. This means that absence of stability does not necessarily 
preclude memory, which means that we cannot conclude stability from the fact of memory. 
P So the paragraph starts off by asserting that even if you Saiddhantikas accept a perma¬ 
nent self you must still accept that memory is different from experience and hence requires 
traces But it then, by showing how traces can explain both the arising of memory wi 
one person and the non-arising of memory across two people, undermines theMg® 
for a permanent self. It can at that point conclude ‘so how is bui 

for we have then arrived at a model involving not a permanent, non-different subject, but 
a highly differentiated mind-stream, one which contains experiences, traces Produced by 
those experiences, and memories produced by the operation of those traces. Given that 
this model can account for memory (and that the Saiddhantika should accept«J> much), 
memory cannot lead us to conclude the non-difference of expenencer and rememberer 
494 T he Buddhist calls a stream of consciousness one thing here, but it has a plural form 
of course. The force of the word ‘one’ is that there is consciousness alone, not some further 
self in which consciousness inheres in addition to that. 
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3.10.2.2.2 It cannot be shown to be concomitant with any¬ 
thing else Or if [you, the Saiddhantika, say that] the non-difference that 
is established in this [argument] is of an inferred soul which is not [directly] 
experienced ( asamvedanasya ), that is even more absurd [because such a soul 
could not be inferred], since nothing at all 495 can be established to have 
concomitance with that [kind of self, it being] imperceptible. 

3.10.2.2.3 It cannot be inferred through anyathdnupapatti 

And the self cannot be inferred on the grounds that it would be impossi¬ 
ble otherwise to account for some effect, 49<> since its [supposed] effects, such 
as memory, can be [otherwise] accounted for in the way that has just been 
stated . 497 

3.10.2.2.4 Who is the inferrer? And [you] will also have to explain 
who the inferrer of this [self] is. It cannot be the mind, since [you] hold that 
to be insentient. 49 ® And if [you] say that the [mind], although not a sentient 

Ramakantha is here paraphrasing Dharmaklrti’s Pramdnaviniscaya (ad i:24cd, p. 25,6): 
ekam evedam samvidruparn harsavisadddyanekakaravivartam pasyamah. He quotes it ex¬ 
actly in the Mataiigavrtti ad vidydpdda 6:i9C-2ib and 6:22cd; and in the Naresvarapanksa- 
prakdSa ad i:6ab (p.17). His father quotes it exactly in the Mrgendmvrtti ad mdyapdda 
2:24 (see Stern 1991: 159). 

495 Whether memory or anything else. 

49 ®The previous argument about the impossibility of establishing concomitance for some¬ 
thing which is never perceived does not rule out all inferences. Both disputants accept the 
validity of the inference of the existence of the sense faculties, although these are not per¬ 
ceptible. Hence the Buddhist now explains why even this kind of inference is not possible 
in the case of the self. 

497 In section 3.10.2.1. The explanation of memory given there is one that would be 
accepted by the Saiddhantika: an experience leaves a trace, which on coming to fruition 
produces a memory with either the past experience, or the experienced object, as its 

Proktavat is a way of expressing ‘in the way that (/ as) has been stated’ that appears to 
be unusual outside the works of Ramakantha and Aghorasiva: we find another instance 
below (see section 3.10.6), and three occurrences of the equally unusual uktavat (see notes 

727, 872 and 900). o-mu 

49 ® Citta or buddhi, evolves out of insentient matter for the Saivas, as for the Sankhyas. 
We see here that the Buddhist (for whom citta is certainly not insentient) is arguing from 
a Saiva point of view. There will be several other clear examples of this below, and we have 
seen some already, for example, the Buddhist’s assertion that traces cannot exist in the 
self on the grounds that that would mean the self would be subject to modification. In ee 
Ramakantha would probably also agree to the contentions in aU three of the paragraphs 
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entity, has consciousness through contact with a [sentient entity]," 9 that is 
wrong for consciousness cannot arise in what is not a sentient entity through 
contact with a sentient entity, and so [the mind] would not be of the nature 
of consciousness. If, on the other hand, it were [held to be] of the nature 
of consciousness, then it alone would be the self, since it would dlumina e 
( prakasakatvat ), so what would be the point of a further entity. 

3 10 2.2.5 Anything that can be inferred is ‘other’, and thus 
cannot be the self And as for* 01 that which is inferred, that cannot be 
appropriately regarded as the self, since the illuminator and things illumi¬ 
nated by that are [respectively] self and other. For what shines forth of itself 
is the self, what is illuminated by that is other than it; 5 ° 2 there is no con- 

preceding this one, namely that we do not experience any seif separate fromco^ntion 
(see section 3 .io. 3 .i below and WATSON 2010b: 84-89 and 2006: 21 5-^6), that the self 
cannot be inferred (see note 502) and that it cannot be known through 
4 90 The Buddhist imagines here that the Saiva may use the Sankhya idea that because of 
the bvddhi's contact with the sentient soul, it becomes as if sentient. S * 

2oab: tasmat tatsamyogdd acetanam cetanavad iva lingam(on which place the HM*. 

quotes the following, cetanddhisthita buddhis cetaneva mbhavyate \) ^ 

to this idea in the literature of the Saiddhantikas, Bhogakanka 74 ab: acic ca [M , acitas 

EJ citisambandhad bhogyam abhati cetanam. , that self 

5°°If the mind were held to be conscious, then it could perform all of the tasks that a self 

is supposed to perform, so it would certainly have no grounds for 

self beyond itself. That the Buddhist would be prepared to call it a self is not Sconced 
ground to the Saiddhantika, for the designated entity would be plural, not ™d»ngi: 8- 
Buddhist ontology would be accepted, with a mere label b ™ ed ^ 

The Buddhist shows in this paragraph that the mind could not be the ^er ofth 
self But could not the self infer itself; why does he not consider that possibihty^ The 
self of which we are currently speaking is one which is admitted to be unexpenenceable 
merely inferrable (see asamvedanasydtmano 'numeyasya in section 3.10.2.2.2). Hence for 
The SaiidSntika to assert here that it infers itself would be like alleging that angels can 
never be experienced while asserting that they can be inferred by themselves^ On he 
one hand it would assume the existence of that whose existence stands in need of being 
proved. On the other hand, if a self that is not experienced by us is able to know thes 
through inference, it is not clear that we would thereby know the self-just as the angel 
knowledge of themselves through inference would not pass on to us. 

5 -The api marks a change of focus from the inferrer to the inferred. 

5 oa Again (see note 498) we see that the Buddhist is clearly arguing no 
point oTvVw^ut from that of hi. Saiva opponent. That the »lf 'shine, forth of i.seh 
is Ramakantha’s view, meaning that it reveals itself without Ie< l um " g ““ s 

faculties let alone inferential marks (see WATSON 2006: io 3 -io 4 ana 2010a. 3 o 4 ). Th 
talk of the self may sound odd in the mouth of the Buddhist, unless we recognise tha 
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what the Buddhist is doing throughout this whole section (3.10.2) is pointing to what the 
Saiddhantikas should accept based on their own doctrines and arguments. 

How about the idea that the self cannot be inferred because it is always that which shines 
forth, never that which is illuminated? Is this a Saiddhantika view? This is not easy to 
answer. Certainly Ramakantha was doubtful about the possibility of inferring the self. 
See Naresvarapariksdprakasa ad 1:2, p. 4,8-9: svata evanumeyatvanupapatteh [evanumeya- 
conj. ISAACSON; eva svanumeya - E P ; eva vanumeya- E*, B]; ‘because [the self] cannot be 
inferred by itself. But he has to comment on verses from within his tradition that do 
assert that the self is inferred, and although he sometimes downgrades or re-interprets 
these assertions (for example in section 3.10.6 below), he does not always do so. See for 
example Matangavrtti ad vidyapada 6:i6-i8b, where he interprets the verse’s anumiyate 
... atma as meaning what it seems to mean. 

Furthermore even if we take the view expressed in the Naresvarapariksdprakasa , that the 
self cannot be inferred by itself, as representative, Ramakantha does not necessarily have 
the precise point in mind there that it can never be anumeya/ prakasya because it can 
only ever be the anumata / prakasaka. We do find precisely this point in the Mrgendravrtti 
by Ramakantha’s father (ad vidyapada 6:4ab, p.153, 1-12). In fact it seems likely that 
Ramakantha, in this paragraph of the Paramoksanirdsakarikavrtti , is baaing himself on 
that passage: 

siddhdv api vd anumiyamanasyatmano devadattadivat paratvam prasajyate. yat kila 
svayam prakasate sa evdtma } tatprakasyas tu para iti viviktatayatmaparabhdvasya prakdsa- 
manasyaiva samkaro ’navasthanarn ca sydt. tad uktam : 

atma yadi bhaven meyas tasya mata bhavet parah \ 
para atma taddnim sydt sa paro yas tu miyate |] 

‘Or even if an inferred self were established, it would undesirably follow that it was 
other, like Devadatta or such like. The relation of self and other—[whose relata] certainly 
appear distinctly in such a way that (iti) whatever on the one hand (kila) shines forth of 
itself, that alone is the self, whatever is illuminated by that, by contrast, is other—would 
be confused and would be subject to infinite regress. Thus it has been said: 

If the self were inferred, its inferrer would be other. Then that other would 
be the self, [and] that which is inferred would be other.’ 

This is not evidence, however, that this is a Saiddhantika view, for it is stated there 
by a Carvaka opponent. The passage, including the cited verse, has been copied from 
the Mrgendravrtti into two later Saiddhantika texts, the Pauskaravrtti by Jnanaprakasa 
(p. 334), and the Sataratnollekhim ad Sataratnasangraha 18 (see the edition by GOODALL 
2004: 516). But in both cases it is again attributed to a Carvaka opponent. 

So it may be that this line of argumentation was one that the Saiddhantikas put into the 
mouths of their opponents but did not themselves assert. Nevertheless we know that Rama¬ 
kantha (and Narayanakantha: see note 485) was sceptical about the inferability of the self, 
and we also know that he maintains the complete separation of grahaka and grahya , so it 
is not unlikely that he maintains the complete separation of prakasaka and prakasya. We 
know that he adhered to the former because, for example, we see him arguing in the Kirana- 
vrtti ad 1:15 that cognition, pleasure, pain and the like cannot be qualities of the perceiver 
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fusion [between the two ]. 503 In that way- 
other would be confused, since everything, 
would become the self. 5 " 5 


(evam), 5 ° 4 the natures of self and 
both what is other and not other, 


SeTbLS” appeL to Bimadf as completely separate from them in that He »there 
perceiver (so 'pi hi s.asameedarreno parOmaMpo bhedmoUcigrahttriw 
wlknow furthermore that he maintains the cnrp.ete aeparatron o* 

Freauentlv when opposing the Vedantins he argues that the self, since it is the ini 
SThefilTi can be known to be distinct from those other selves, because it is the 
anumdtr and they are anumeya (see note 788). Since he relies in those arguments on the 
complete separation of anumdtr and anumeya (see Naretvarapanksaprakasa adl 1:52. na 
cdnumeyo ’numdtd, anumdtd vdnumeya eva yugapad eva sambhavati ^y antabhedad ^ 
Ttam atas tayor bheda eva yuktah ), it would not be surprising if he held that separation 
to be the wl of the impossibility' of inferring the self. And it would not be surpn.mg 
if he held that separation to be simply a special case of the separation of prakasaka and 
prakdiya. All of the elements of the argument we are looking at, eVen ° the 

together except in the mouth of his opponents, occur separately when he is writing as 

^“more the argument isJJ —-ZZ 

MV* 2S? including the Id verse ye. presents the a, = t 
not as Carvaka but rather as a Saiva means of refuting the Naiyayikas, whom cha 

tC The souroe^of*ttaTcited vera (M^yadi bhaven meyah ...) is Sammtpmkasa 2:6 (we 

£*£? indicates that i, may have been the Mcaratnka. who were the 

"SxCe u'afimS^Si the Wo; one thing cannot be both. This complete 

ESHESSlSsiSl 

SSSSisr.'SisJ ssesks 

view (section 2.15). 

so4T ^ if it nrprp the case that the self were interred. . . . , . 

5°5Whatever is pmkdsya is necessarily other than the self, but whatever 
prukdsya, so if the self were inferred, it would have to be not oidy self, but also other, 
which infringes the principle of the complete separation of these two. 
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3.10.2.2.6 The shining forth of cognition must be accepted 

And it is not the case that what is illuminated (viz. the object) can be 
established without an illuminator being established, 506 as a result of which 
it might have been possible [for you] not to accept the shining forth of cog¬ 
nition even without the self being perceptible. 507 The whole universe would 


5 ° 6 The Buddhist here puts forward a principle of Dharmakirti’s, which Ramakantha also 
accepts. At the corresponding place in the Nare 6 varapariksdprakd 6 a , that is to say at the 
end of the Buddhist refutation of the knowability of the self through inference, just before 
Ramakantha responds with his own view, the Buddhist articulates this principle (which 
underlines the common structure of the argumentation in both texts) and quotes this 
famous line of Dharmakirti’s: apratyaksopalambhasya narthadrstih prasidhyati ( Pramana - 
xriniscaya i:54cd); ‘For someone whose cognition is not perceived, the seeing [even] of 
objects is not established.’ 

5 ° 7 The meaning is: if it were not for the fact that establishment of (which, as we can 
see from the Dharmaklrti verse in the previous note, means essentially awareness of) an 
object requires establishment of (/ awareness of) the cognition of that object, it might be 
open to you to deny that cognition shines forth, i.e. is perceived; you might concede our 
point that the self is not perceived, yet claim that neither is cognition. But since the mere 
fact that we perceive objects shows that we perceive that which illuminates those objects, 
we must be aware of cognition. 

Why is it so important to the Buddhist that cognition is perceived? The reason is 
that the failure of the inference of the self depends on the existence of cognition as that 
which explains the things that the self is held to explain. The reason that memory cannot 
establish the self is that cognition and traces can, and these are already accepted even 
by the Saiddhantika, whereas the self is unperceived and unestablished. But if cognition 
were not established the self would be just as good a candidate. 

We have conjectured ’bhyupagamyeteti for ’bhyupagamyata iti. It is true that there is 
another instance of this kind of construction in this text transmitted with an indicative: 
no ca yatpraptav ihamd adhikyam muktau varnyate (section 3.4.1). But we have con¬ 
jectured an optative there too ( varnyeta ); hence some defence of these two decisions is 
in order, (l) The optative is much more natural in this kind of construction. For three 
examples from Ramakantha’s writings, see Naresvarapariksdprakdsa ad 2:6: no ca ... yena 
... vyabhicdrah sambhdxjyeta ; Kiranavrtti ad 5:ioab no tv ... yena ... ksayah sambhavyeta ; 
and in this text, section 3.10.5: no ca _. yena bhrdntatd bhavet. (2) eta is frequently 
corrupted by scribes into ate. Confusion is particularly easy in Sarada, where the e-matra 
floats unattached above the letters and so slippage to one side or the other is easy both in 
reading and in writing. Though this can account for the corruption of varnyeta to varriya- 
te, it might be objected that the corruption of gamyeteti to gamyata iti cannot wholly be 
explained in this manner. But we regard the repeated sounds and letters in gamyeteti as 
potentially confusing, both phonetically and graphically, and hence as possibly even more 
liable to corruption. Furthermore in birch-bark manuscripts, which were the principal 
medium used in earlier centuries in Kashmir, there are horizontal dark marks m the bark 
which can occlude the vowel markings. 
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thus (viz. because of your accepting awareness of neither the self nor cogni¬ 
tion) become blind . 5 " 8 If, while the self is not established to be that which 
shines forth, the shining forth of cognition ( cittaprakdsah ) 5 ° 9 is accepted, 
then the flow of cognitions, which has the capacity to illuminate [and so can 
perform the function that the self is supposed to, but] which certainly arises 
and perishes, should be accepted to be the self: what is the use of [trying] to 
establish in this [argument concerning the old man’s memory] the eternahty 
of a self beyond that, which is [itself] completely unproven? 


3.10.3 Ramakantha’s own view 

3.10.3.1 Ramakantha’s overlap with Buddhism [Siddhantin:] True, 
experience is not the same as memory. And true, memory arises from a 
cognitive trace which is not situated in some other stream, [but] falls in the 
same stream [as the rememberer] [and] has been put there by the powei of the 
operation of an experience or such like. 510 And what you have said, viz. that a 
self-witnessing self beyond cognition does not exist, is certainly true. 511 For it 


5° 8 Since the non-awareness of an illuminator would mean the non-awareness of any 

illuminated objects. . . . , . . 

s° 9 \Ve switch between ‘mind’ and ‘cognition’ in translating citta. As pointed out in note 

Sii the word citta is used in several different senses in this passage, for example to re er 
to the faculty that produces cognition as well as to different types of, or conceptions o 
cognition itself; we have not found it desirable to stick to one English word for all of its 


5 10 Thus Ramakantha agrees with all of the Buddhist argumentation in section 310.2.1 
above. A small but insignificant difference between what was asserted there and what is 
agreed to here is that there it was the experience that was said to fall in the same stream 
as the memory, whereas here it is the trace that is agreed to fall in the same stream as 

^Ji^t^the compound -anubhavavriti- in that section could be a karmadhamya, with 
vrtti used as short for cittavrtti (see note 490), so here too anubhavadivrtti- could mean 

‘a [cognitive] event such as experience’. f 

5 n Thus Ramakantha agrees with the Buddhist argument in section 3.10.2.2.1. In t&c 
the Buddhist there spoke of a self beyond cittavrttis , not beyond citta per se. And he 
did not explicitly deny its existence; he merely asserted that we do not experience such a 
thing As to why both Ramakantha and the Buddhist assent to this extra step of denying 
its existence: they both hold, as we shall see in the rest of this paragraph, that experience 
should be that which establishes what is the case; and they both hold that the self is the 
kind of thing that, if existent, we would expect to experience ( upalabdhilaksanaprapta ), as 
Ramakantha writes when dealing with the non-perceptibility of a self beyond cognition in 
the Naresvarapariksdpmkasa (introduction to 1:5, p. 8). 
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is not correct for those who try to establish [truth] to establish it disregarding 
experience. 513 It is exactly that (viz. experience) which establishes [truth], 
and if you cast that aside, what is then not cast aside? 513 So that [experience], 
whose nature is such that we cannot deny it, 514 should be investigated. 515 

Citta has been used in this passage in several different senses. When the Buddhist 
stated that citta is held (by the Saiddhantikas) to be insentient (section 3.10.2.2.4) it 
denoted the Saiddhantika conception of the buddhi or the cognition produced by the 
buddhi. Occasionally it has been used to denote the Buddhist conception of a stream 
of consciousness (see caitmmaitracittapravdha - in section 3.10.2.1). But here it cannot 
be used in either of those senses, for Ramakantha certainly would not agree that there 
is no self beyond the buddhi or its cognition or beyond a Buddhist cittapravaha. As 
demonstrated by WATSON (2006: 349-382), Ramakantha uses the word jhdna to refer 
to two different things; the cognition of the buddhi and the cognition of the self. It seems 
that he uses citta in this double sense too, for in this sentence it must refer to the seifs 
cognition (which for Ramakantha is not different from the self). 

513 Since in the next sentence experience ( anubhava ) is described as vyavasthapaka, we 
wondered if vyavasthapaka in this sentence refers to pTwnanas rather than people. For it 
is not correct to establish [means of knowledge] that establish [truth] disregarding experi¬ 
ence.’ But in a sentence in the Naresvarapariksdprakasa (ad 1:5) Ramakantha clearly uses 
the word to refer to people: na hi pratidarsanam vyavasthapakandm sarvapramdtfnam 
anubhavabhedah sambhavati , tasya svabhavasiddhatvat, ‘For the direct experience of all 
knowers who set out / establish [views] in the different philosophical traditions cannot dif¬ 
fer, because it (i.e. direct experience) is established [entirely] by [its] own nature [not at 
all by the mental conditioning of knowers] ’. Although the meaning of that sentence is not 
the same as this one, it is not unrelated (both giving reasons for why anubhava should be 
investigated) and it occurs in the exactly corresponding part of that text (that in which 
Ramakantha has begun to respond to the Buddhist and is about to give the rhetorical 
passage beginning in three sentences time with kirn pratiksanam that occurs almost iden¬ 
tically in both texts); it is highly likely that he is using vyavasthapaka to refer to the same 
thing here (but then goes on in the next sentence to say that the real vyavasthapaka is 
experience). 

Ananubhava, found in the editions and M 2 , was perhaps an interlinear gloss of anubha- 
vam apahnutya , subsequently mistaken for part of the text. 

5 * 3 On the evidence of the editions alone, the meaning of this sentence would have re¬ 
mained opaque. 

514 Ramakantha uses anubhava in the sense that the Dharmakirtians use it, to refer 
to non-conceptual experience. ‘We cannot deny it’ in the sense that it gives irrefutable 
knowledge; for it occurs prior to, and so is unmediated by, concepts that the knower 
subsequently superimposes upon it. 

515 The parallel passage in the NareSvarapariksaprakdsa reads (ad 1:5, p. 13)’ tat sa 
evdyam sakalalokaprasiddhah svdnubhavo nirupyatam. 

Ramakantha thus agrees with the Buddhist (1) that the way things appear to us in 
(non-conceptual) experience should be the determinant of what is true, and (2) that no 
self beyond cognition is given to us in that experience. His position is that the self is not 
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3.10.3.2 Does the perceiver appear as permanent or momentary 
(sthiragrahakaprakaSa or bhinnagrdhakaprakasa )? Does the per¬ 
ceiver 51 * 5 shine forth as different from the previous and subsequent moments 
[of itself], continually new in each moment, its form appearing only for a 
moment, or [does it shine forth as] always the same? 517 

With regard to that question ( tatra), blS this stable shining forth, which 
is ever-present (sarvadaiva) , is established for every person ( pratipurusam ) 
through self-awareness, not sensing a division of its own nature even though 
its delimiters, namely perceived objects, do differ ( grahyopadhibhede } pi ); 
having no sense of any non-existence—before it [comes into being] or [after] 
it is destroyed—associated with it 519 even in all three times; 520 even though 
experiencing the rise and fall of many mental events, which are of various 
kinds beginning with means of knowledge, 521 its* experience of the stability 
of the perceiver of those unshaken; its radiance uninterrupted even between 
thoughts; its self-consciousness unbroken even in deep sleep and other [states 
of apparent non-consciousness such as fainting, coma]; being conveyed by 
the word ‘self’ because it is constantly perceived as the shining forth of one¬ 
self / itself. So what is the need of any other means of proving it? 522 

different from cognition. Hence the crucial question that must now be addressed is whether 
cognition is experienced as momentary (in which case there is no self) or continuous (in 
which case it can be termed the self). 

516 Which for both Ramakantha and the Buddhists (unlike for the Naiyayikas) is simply 
cognition (jnana, vijndna) / experience ( anubhava ). 

517 The parallel passage in the Nare^varapariksaprakasa continues: kirn pratyartham pra- 
tiksanarn capurvo \purvah purvottarabhyam anubhavabhydrn bhinnah ksanamdtrarupdva- 
bhaso grahakah prakasata uta sarvadaivabhinna iti. 

5l8 0 r: ‘Of these two possibilities’. 

5 x 9 \Ve have chosen the reading timskrtasvagataprdgabhava-, and not 
tiraskrtasvaprdgabhdva-y despite the - svagata- being slightly awkward, on the grounds 
that it is the reading of our best witness M y , of the parallel passage in Naresvarapanksd- 
prakdsa, and of the parallel passage in the Matangavrtti. We take - svagata- in the loose 
sense of svasambandhi. 

5ao I.e. we never have been nor will we ever be aware of a moment in which our conscious¬ 
ness is yet to exist or has ceased to exist. Yet if, as the Buddhist claims, consciousness not 
only is, but also appears to us as, momentary, we would expect some awareness of these 
two kinds of non-existence. We would feel constantly new, as though what we were in the 
last moment had just ceased to exist. 

5 21 See note 489 for the full list of cittavrttis that Ramakantha probably has in mind 
here. 

5 aa The parallel passage in the Naresvarapariksaprakasa continues: tatrayam sthiraru- 
pah prakasah sarvadaiva grahyopadhibhede ’py anasvaditasvatmabhedah, kalatraye ’pi 
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And ever} one undertakes actions that have results at a subsequent time 
relying on this very undivided and unceasing self-awareness. But if it were 
momentary then all action would cease, since who would act, in what cir¬ 
cumstances ( kutra ), or for what purpose, because no cognition could exist in 
another moment, as it would perish after the merely momentary awareness [of 
itself]? 523 For action is not appropriate for someone who experiences them¬ 
self as momentary, thinking [with respect to another moment] 524 ‘that is not 
me [and] it doesn’t belong to me.’ Therefore creatures would become desire¬ 
less / inactive, mere light established in [nothing but] its own inner nature, 525 
without any notion [that things are] to be abandoned or appropriated, devoid 
of many kinds of cognition such as false knowledge, deliberation and refut¬ 
ing cognition, because all such [cognitions] depend on the shining forth of a 
stable perceiver. 526 Therefore this [stable] shining forth, which is the basis 
*-- 

tiraskrtasvagataprdgabhavapradhvamsabhdvah, nandvidhapramdnadyanekacittavrttyudaya- 
vyayasamvedane ’py akampitatadgrdhakasthairyavedanah, vrttyantardlesv apy avilupta- 
jyotih, susuptdddv apy akhanditasvasamvit, satatam eva svaprakasatvena gamyatvad atma- 
padapratipadyah pratipurusarn svasamvedanasiddhah , iti him atrdnyena sadhanena. 

A parallel passage in the Matangavrtti (ad vidyapada 61340-3 5a): na grdhyabhede 
\pi grdhakdtmd yugapad iva kramenapi bhinno ’vabhasate. api tu sarvadaiva grahyopa- 
dhibhede ’py anasvaditasvatmabhedah, kalatraye ’pi tirashrtasvagataprdgabhavapradhvam- 
sabhavah, nanavidhapramanddyanekacittavrityudayasamvedane ’py akampitatadgrahaka- 
sthairyavedanah, vrttyantardle ’py aviluptajyotih, susuptdddv apy akhanditasvasamvit, sa¬ 
tatam evarthavagamakatvena bhasanad atmapadapratipadyah pratipurusarn svasamveda¬ 
nasiddhah sthira eva [sthira eva 0 , R, R; sthirabhava ed.], iti him atrdnyena sadhanena. 

See also Kiranavrtti ad 2:25, lines 2-3: atmd svasarnvedanena svaparatmaprakasakataya 
[conj.; -prakasataya ed.] pratipurusarn siddhyati, him anyena sadhanena. On the conjec¬ 
ture of -prakasakataya for - prakasataya , see WATSON (2006: 221-222, note 30). 

523 Alternatively, ‘after [being] a sensation for just an instant.’ 

324 The parallel passage in the Naresvarapariksaprakasa includes here ksanantare. 

525 The parallel passage in the Naresvarapariksaprakasa reads, instead of svarupanistha- 
prakasamatram , svarupamatraprakasanistham , ‘established in the shining forth of nothing 
but their own inner nature’. 

526 The parallel passage in the Naresvarapariksaprakasa continues: tarn eva cabhinnam 
anapdyinim catmasamvidam asritya sarvaih kaldntaraphalani karmany arabhyante. ksa- 
nikatve tu tasyah sarvavyavaharapratyastamayah, sarvanubhavanam ksanamatravedano- 
ttarakalam dhvamsatdm ksanantare sambhavabhdvat kah pravarteta kutra himartham vd 
yatah. na hi ksandtmavedinah ksanantare l naham na mama’ iti pasyatah pravrttir 
ghatate. iti niriham svarupamatraprakasanistham heyopadeyabuddhivikalam amithyajna- 
nam vicdrabodhadyanekajnanasunyam jagad etad bhavet, iti sarvanubhavavirodhah , sthi- 
ragrahakaprakaSapurvakatvad evamader iti. 

A parallel passage in the Matangavrtti (ad vidyapada 6:23ab) runs: tarn eva hi sthirata- 
rdm atmasamvidam asritya sarvaih kaldntaraphalani karmany arabhyante. ksanikatve tu 
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for worldly interaction ( vyavahara ), and which is the cause of action whose 
fruits occur at a subsequent time, must be ( sydt ) undeniable for absolutely 
everybody ( sarvair eva). 527 


3.10.4 The Buddhist Response: stability is superimposed. 

[Buddhist:] True, even this perceiver [of yours] that appears as a unitary sta¬ 
ble perceiver, and which is capable of bringing about all worldly interaction, 


tasyah sarvavyavahdrapratyastamaydt sarvajndndndm ks^amatravedanottamdhvamsatah 

ksandntare sambhavdbhdvatah kah pmvarteta [pravarteta tJ, R; pravartate ed.] kutra [kutra 
t) R ft- tatra ed.] kimartham vd. iti nirtham heyopddeyabuddhimkalam mithyajnanam- 
cdmbddhddyanekajndnaSunyam jagad bhavet. iti sarvavyavahdrdbhdvaprasangaly [saroa- 
vyavahdrdbhdvaprasangah corr.; sarvavyavahdrd bhdvaprasangah ed., sthirabodhapurva- 
katvdd evamddeh sarvasya, ity dtmasiddhih, sthirasyaiva samvedanasyatmatvad tty uktam 
In the Naresvarapariksaprakasa, the Paramoksanirdsakdrikavrtti , and the Matangavrtti 
passage given below, kah pravarteta kutra kimartham vd yatah gives a reason or sarvavy- 
avahdrapratyastamayah, whereas in the just quoted passage sarvavyavaharapratyastamayat 
gives a reason for kah pravarteta kutra kimartham vd. Both seem possible. 

A second parallef passage in the Matangavrtti, fifteen pages after the one above (ad 
vidydpada 6:340-35*) reads: tdm eva cd{eva cd- 0 , R, R; eud- ed 1 .] tmasamvtdam abhi- 
nndm anapdyinim cdsritya sarvaih kdldntaraphaldni karmany ambhyante. k?amkatve hi 
\ksanikatve hi conj. SANDERSON; ksanikatvavad anityatve ’pi ed.; amtyatve pi A; ksapt a- 
tvavedinityatve 'pi TJ, R, R] tasyah sarvavyavahdrapratyastamayah, sarvajnananam jnana- 
ntarotpattikala eva dhvastatvdt kah pravarteta kutra kimartham va yatah 
537 The parallel sentence in the Matangavrtti (ad vidydpada 6:34C-35a) .runs: tad ayam 
anapahnavaniya eva grdhakdtmano jndnasya sarvadd sthirarupah prakdso vyavaharahetu- 
bhutah kdldntarabhaviphalapravrttikdranam sarvair eva. That sentence is the reason we 
have chosen the reading sarvair eva as opposed to sarvadaiva. (There is no parallel 

sentence in the Nare&varapariksaprakdsa.) .... , 

We have decided to punctuate after sarvair eva sydt and begin the new paragrap 1 
satyam, grdhako ’py ayam ekarupasthiragrdhakaprakdsah .... But the fact that the para e 
to this sentence in the Matangavrtti (just quoted) ends with sarvair eva, and the fact 
that the parallel to the next sentence in the NareSvarapariksaprakata begins with syat 
(sydd etat—asty ayam ekarupasthiragrdhakaprakddah, anapahnavaniya eva) suggest the 
possibility of punctuating after eva and beginning the next sentence with syat Doing 
so would have to involve emendation however. We could simply follow the text of the 
Naresvarapariksdprakdia and read: sydd etat-asty ayam ekarupasthiragrahakapmkaSah ..., 
but that involves assuming that satyam grdhako ’py (most witnesses) / nanu grahako py 
(M.) is a corruption of etat asty. Alternatively we could read syad etat-satyam, grahako 
’py ayam ekarupasthiragrdhakaprakdsah, which involves only the addition of an etat to 
the reading of most Paramoksanirdsakdrikdvrtti witnesses: ‘The following might be the 
case—it is true that We have in fact decided not to resort to emendation, since the 
text can just be made sense of taking the reading of most witnesses, but we are aware 
of two problems: the evidence of the two parallel passages mentioned above suggest that 
sydt should begin the next sentence, not end this one; the inclusion of the words grahako 
*pi arguably make the next sentence unsmooth. 
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need not be denied. But it is not experienced by itself ( svasamvedyah ); 538 
rather, what is actually experienced being just a stream of momentary per- 
ceivers, it becomes an object of awareness ( prakasyate ), having been super¬ 
imposed [on to them] by conceptual cognitions that are mistaken as a result 
of seeing the resemblance of those [momentary perceivers], in the same way 
as the unity of of a stream of water [is superimposed onto discrete pieces of 
water by those fooled by their similarity]. 539 


3.10.5 Ramakan^ha’s Response: Superimposition of a permanent 
perceiver is impossible. 

[Siddhantin:] But that is error, 530 since we experience its (viz. the perceiver’s) 
unity as distinct from [external] objects, [and] without [that unity] becoming 


5 a8 If this appearance of a stable perceiver were experienced by itself, it would be infalli¬ 
ble, as there would be no gap between experiencer and experienced for distorting factors 
to enter. But it is not, because, as explained in the rest of the sentence, on the one hand, it 
is not so much experienced ( samvedyate, anubhuyate) as superimposed; and, on the other, 
that which ‘experiences’ it is not itself (i.e. a stable and uniform perceiver) but a senes of 
distinct perceivers. 

539 The parallel passage in the Naresvarapanksaprakdsa continues: sydd etat. asty ayam 
ekarupasthiragrdhakaprakasah, anapahnavaniya eva. sa punar na svasamvedyal}, apt tu 
grdhakaksanapravaha evanubhuyamdne tatsadrsyadarsanabhrantair vikalpair adhyaropito 
’mbhahpravdhasyevaikyam iti bhrdnta eva. 

The parallel passage in the Matangavrtti (ad vidydpdda 6:32ab) reads: satyam, asty 
eveyam dtmasamvittir a samsarad nairdtmyapratipaksabhuta. sa tu na sarjivedanatmika, 
api tu [api tu 0 , R, R; catuh ed.] ksandtmavijndnapravdha eva samvedyamdne sadrsapara- 
parotpattivipralambhad vikalpena sa evdyam ity aikyam adhydropya prakasyate [prakasyate 
7 mss, including 0 and R; prakasate ed.]. 

Ramakantha’s father, Narayanakantha, can be seen to be the source of these pas¬ 
sages. He writes (commenting on verse 24 of chapter 2 of the vidyapadaoi \us Mrgendra- 
vrtti, the so-called paramoksanimsaprakarana): samvedana eva ksanike jaladharapravaha- 
vat sadrsapardparotpattibhramdd vikalpena sthairyam adhyaropyata ity avidyajamta seyam 

53 °Note that the parallel passage in Naresvarapanksaprakdsa, slightly suspiciously, ends 
the previous sentence with bhrdnta eva, indicating that bhrama eva may have been written 
in this text too as part of the previous sentence. It would there indicate that the appearance 
of a stable perceiver is an erroneous cognition (Uramo), as it is superimposed by conceptual 
cognitions. But in order to accommodate it there we would have to delete the na punar 
before it, and we would have to add in a na or tad ayuktam or some equivalent expression 
after it in order to indicate a speaker-change. 
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an object [of perception]. 531 For 532 if it were superimposed, it would appear 
like an [external] object, as separate from its superimposer that is the [real] 
perceiver, as in [the thought] ‘Devadatta’s awareness is stable’; 533 and this 
experience [of a stable perceiver] is not like that. Rather, as the illuminator 
of [external] objects, its nature is that of the inner perceiver; 534 because that 

53 iWe might expect Ramakantha to have said that we experience the perceiver, rather 
than its oneness, in this way. Indeed the parallel sentence in the Naresvarapariksdprakasa 
reads asya = sthiragrahakasya / sthiragrahakaprakasasya instead of tadaikyasya. But since 
oneness is a property of the perceiver, it should be experienced in the same way as the 
perceiver. 

It is a feature of svasamvedana , not only for Ramakantha, but also for others who accept 
it, such as Buddhists and Prabhakara Mlmamsakas, that the self-cognised perceiver does 
not thereby become an object of perception: it shines forth as the perceiver and not as the 
perceived. Ramakantha relies here partly on that doctrine. But his claim here is primarily 
intended as a description of our awareness of ourselves, based not on adherence to any 
philosophical position but simply on introspection; everyone will recognise, he assumes, 
that this continuous (i.e. single) self-awareness is something internal and non-objectified. 
Why this means that our self-awareness cannot be superimposed is made clear in the next 
sentence. 

532 What follows this ‘for’ gives a reason, not for why we experience the oneness of the 
perceiver internally, but for why the fact that we experience it internally means that it is 
not superimposed. 

533 ln this case, where we superimpose stability on to Devadatta’s consciousness, his 
stable consciousness is, and appears as, external to us. In what kind of circumstance would 
one say, ‘Devadatta’s awareness is stable’? Perhaps when one can see that something he 
has been taught has been firmly remembered and understood. 

534 We have resorted to inserting a passage of text adopted from the Naresvarapanksa- 
prakdsa , since the text here can make no sense without it. See below for the Nare- 
svarapariksaprakasa's parallel passage. Note that the passages are very closely related, 
and furthermore that in the Naresvarapariksaprakasa' s text the repetition of the syllables 
aropaka at the beginning and at the end of the passage that is not in the sources that 
transmit the Paramoksanirdsakarikdvrtti could easily have triggered eyeskip for a scribe 
copying the passage. We are assuming, therefore, that the Paramoksanirdsakarikdvrtti 
originally did contain either the text we have inserted, or a passage very like it. 

One way to avoid having to insert text here from the parallel passage in the Naretvara- 
pariksaprakasa would be to emend yadi to na : ‘for this cannot be superimposed, because...’. 
But the problems with this are: (i) What follows does not really give a reason for why 
oneness cannot be superimposed, but rather for why the thing doing the superimposing 
must be experienced as stable. (2) The Buddhist claimed that the oneness of the perceiver 
is superimposed. Ramakantha responded that it is not, because it is experienced internally. 
We would thus then not expect a sentence beginning ‘for this cannot be superimposed, 
because’, but rather one that explains why something experienced internally cannot be 
superimposed. (3) It would be very surprising if in two different texts Ramakantha wrote 
two passages almost identically worded but replaced yadi hi , which made perfect sense in 
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which [you] hold to carry out a superimposition of this [oneness] could not 
itself 535 appear as being destroyed after a mere moment, for 536 if it did, 
superimposition would be impossible, since superimposition must be carried 
out by an enduring cognition in that it consists of synthetic awareness of 
earlier and later [cognitions]. 537 

And [you can] not [say] that [the perceiver/ anubhava], though momen¬ 
tary, [can] superimpose through having a long object 538 that is simultane- 


one, by na hi in the other, with this then becoming corrupted to yadi hi in all witnesses. 

It may well be, in fact, that we have to add in more text than we have done. For 
in the Naresvarapariksaprakasa there is first the missing text we have supplied, which 
explains why something experienced internally cannot be superimposed; and then comes 
an assertion that that which carries out superimposition must be experienced as stable 
(sthira eva samvedyate ), for which the string of three ablatives that are also transmitted 
in the Paramoksanirdsakdrikdvrtti give a reason. They clearly support that assertion. 
But with the amount of text that we have so far added into the P aramoksanirasakdrika- 
vrtti , these ablatives seem to have to give an argument for why the stable perceiver that 
appears to us is internal ( api tu ... antargrdhakasvabhdvah); and it is not easy to see how 
they support such a claim. Thus we could assume the loss of additional text from the 
Paramoksanirdsakdrikdvrtti corresponding to the following in the Naresvarapariksdpra- 
kdsa : tatsamdropakabhimatagrahitrrupatve ca taddpi sthira eva samvedyate (‘And if it has 
the character of being the perceiver that [you] hold to carry out a superimposition of this 
[oneness], then too it is certainly (eva) sensed as stable’). Since the word that follows 
this in the Naresvarapariksaprakasa , tasya , refers to tadaropakabhimatasya , it may be that 
when Ramakantha was writing the Paramoksanirdsakdrikdvrtti he wrote there not tasya 
but tadaropakabhimatasya , which would mean that eyeskip up to that point would account 
for all of the missing text. 

535 The svatah emphasises that we are talking of the thing itself, not the distorted picture 
we get of it after adhydropa. 

536For Ramakantha’s usage of hi in combination with an ablative, see note 460. 

537 F or purvdparapardmarsa see Pramdnavarttika 3:174 ( =Pramdnaviniscaya 1:8): saiike- 
tasmaranopdyam drstasankalandtmakam \ purvdparapardmarsasunye tac cdksuse katham ||; 
Nydyamanjari (M) vol. 1 p. 243; and Nydyamanjari (M) vol. 2 p. 5-6. 

The parallel passage in the Naresvarapariksaprakasa continues: tad ayuktam, visaya- 
vailaksanyendkarmatayddhyatmam [conj. WATSON; -vailaksanyena karmatayd- E k E p BP] 
asya samvedanat. yadi hy ayam dropitah syat, tadaropakad grahakarupdd bhedena visa- 
yavad bhaseta devadattabodhah sthira itivat. na caivam ayam anubha.vah, api tu visa- 
yaprakdsakatvendntargrdhakasvabhavah. tatsamdropakabhimatagrahitrrupatve ca [-rupatve 
ca conj. WATSON; -rdpatvena E K E P B; -rupatvend P], taddpi sthira eva samvedyate, ta- 
sydpi hi svatah ksanamdtrarupatvendpratibhdsandt, tatpratibhdsitve hy dropdnupapatteh, 
dropasya purvdparapardmarsarupatvena sthirabodhanirvartyatvat. 

53 8 The Buddhist opponent would not accept the existence of a long (non-momentary) 
object. (We do not think Ramakantha is here thinking of how a Sarvastivadin would 
explain superimposition: his opponent is a Dharmaklrtian.) The very problem to be 
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ously linked with earlier and later [time], 539 as [such a momentary perceiver] 
would be incapable of conceptualisation, since it would not be of the nature 
of a linking [cognition], 540 in the way that [cognitions of], for example, the 
image of a circle [caused by a swinging] firebrand [have as their nature to 
join together the momentary instants of the firebrand’s trajectory]. 54 That 
is precisely why 543 it has been taught [by you] 543 that yogic perception is 
devoid, as it were, 544 of conceptualisation, even though it simultaneously has 
word and referent as its content. 545 


explained is how momentary objects (=phases of an object) can be joined into a unity 
by a momentary perceiver who is fooled by their similarity. Thus we have to interpret 
‘long object’ as the stream of several momentary phases of an object. 

539 The parallel passages in the Naresvarapariksaprakasa and the Matangavrtti both read 
purvaparakdla- in place of Paramoksanirdsakdrikdvrtti’s purvdpara-. One Paramoksamr- 
asakarikdvrtti manuscript (M.) reads purvdparatd, which is not impossible, but it seems 
less logical to talk of being simultaneously linked with sequentiality, than to talk of being 

simultaneously linked with earlier and later time. 

5<°Dignaga indeed defines conceptual cognition as linking: yojana kalpana (Pramana- 
samuccaya 1:3). For Dignaga this joining refers to the process through which an individual 

(svalaksana) becomes associated with a name, genus etc. . 

54 > T he parallel passage in the Nareharapariksdprakdsa continues: na ca ksanatma- 

no ’pi yugapatpurvdparakdlayvktadirghavisayatvatah samaropakatvam ayojanatmakatve- 
navikalpakatvdt, aldtacakrddipratibhasavat. , , . 

A parallel passage in Matangavrtti (ad vidydpdda 6:24ab) reads: na ca ksanatmano pi 

sa evdyam iti purvdparakdlayuktadirghdrthapmkdsakatvena vikalpakatvam iti vacyam ayo- 
jandtmakatvdt, alatacakradipratibhasavat, yojana hi kalpana [kalpana R,& mkalpana ed.] 
■uatah (160, 10-11). The reason I prefer the reading of those two Kashmirian manuscnp s 
is that, as stated in note 540, Dignaga wrote yojana kalpana in the Pramanasamuccaya, 
and Ramakantha quotes this (for example in the Naresvarapariksaprakasa aA v. 22 cAy 
543 ‘That is precisely why’ means ‘because something momentary would be incapable of 
linking even if it could simultaneously perceive the things to be linked • 

543 It has been said by the Buddhists, for in place of ity uktam the parallel passage 
Naresvarapariksaprakasa reads ity uktam bhavadbhih, and the parallel passage in Matanga¬ 
vrtti, bhavadbhir isyate. But in none of these three texts have we found places where 
Ramakantha puts words to this effect into the mouth of his Buddhist oPP^t Hence 
he presumably refers with the words ity uktam here not to somewhere where a Buddh st 
has said this in a previous part of his Rauravavrttiviveka, but to somewhere in a Buddhist 

text where it has been said. . , ■ • 

544 it is possible that avikalpakakalpam arose through dittography from what was origi¬ 
nally simply avikalpakam, the reading of the parallel passages in the Naresvarapanksapra- 

kasa and Matangavrtti. . . . , ,. 

545 The editions and the manuscripts read sarvdrthavisayatve, which is also the reading 

of several manuscripts of the Matangavrtti, and which could also be interpreted. We have 
conjectured sabddrthavisayatve, however, as it is the reading of the parallel passage in the 
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[Buddhist:] That [yogic perception] has as its content [things, i.e. word 
and object] which are [already] joined. 546 

[Siddhantin:] If that [is your response] it is not worth considering, be¬ 
cause, since [for you] everything is momentary, nothing could do the link¬ 
ing. 547 That is precisely why even several momentary conceptual cognitions 
in sequence could not superimpose. 548 Thus because super imposition is im¬ 
possible [on the Buddhist presupposition of momentariness], conceptual cog¬ 
nitions are doomed. 549 


Naresvarapariksdprakdsa , of the Kashmirian mss of the Matangavrtti , and arguably has a 
more pertinent meaning in the context: the content of the yogic perception is then things 
that are ordinarily linked together. 

546 It is difficult to reconstruct how precisely this contention fits into the flow of the 
argument, i.e. why the Buddhist says it and what aspect of the previous claim it responds 
to. It seems to be responding to the ata eva in the previous. The meaning of that was 
that it is because something momentary would be incapable of linking, even if it could 
simultaneously perceive the things to be linked, that yogic perception is non-conceptual 
according to Buddhism. The upshot of this response is that it is not due to that, but due 
to word and object being already linked. 1 

This exchange could have one of two flavours. Ramakantha’s previous remark may have 
been intended to imply that it is a strange doctrine that the Buddhist has been forced 
into that yogic perception is non-conceptual. For how can perception be non-conceptual if 
it involves comprehension of language? This response of the Buddhist would then explain 
how language can be comprehended despite the cognition of it being non-conceptual. 

Alternatively Ramakantha’s previous remark may have been intended to imply that, in 
the Buddhist’s admission that yogic perception is non-conceptual, they have intuited the 
truth that something momentary cannot link. Thus they should admit that conceptual 
cognition is impossible for the non-Yogin’s momentary cognitions too. This response of 
the Buddhist would then justify his distinction between yogic and non-yogic cognition: the 
latter is free to be conceptual, because the reason the former is non-conceptual is nothing 
to do with any inability on the part of momentary cognitions to link. 

547 The Buddhist took the responsibility for the joining away from the yogic perception 
itself, by claiming that it had already been done. But done by what? There is nothing in 
the Buddhist’s world that, being non-momentary, would be capable of such action. 

548 The Buddhist would explain this problem of superimposition on the part of something 
momentary through a sequence of cognitions, each passing on information to the next, 
such that although it is one cognition that perceives phase 1 of an object and another that 
perceives phase 2, the second cognition has access to memory of the cognition of phase 1 of 
the object, can thus spot the similarity between the two phases, and can thus superimpose 
unity on to the object. But if, argues Ramakantha here, individual moments can be shown 
to be incapable of joining, how can a sequence help? If every single member of the sequence 
is incapable of joining then the sequence too should be incapable of superimposition. 

549 The parallel passage in the Naresvarapariksdprakdsa continues: ata eva yugapaccha - 
bdarthavisayatve ’pi yogijnanam avikalpakam ity uktam bhavadbhih. yojitavisayam tad iti 
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And it cannot be said that the perceiver, for its part,** 0 could be grasped 
[bv itself! in this way (i.e. as stable by conceptual cognition), for conceptua 
cognition is non-conceptual with regard to itself.^ It is for precisely that 

cet, sarvestim ksanikatvena yojandnupapatter na kimcidetat. ataevdnekasydpi kramabhd- 
vino vikalpaksanasydndropakatvam, ity dropdsambhavad astamgata vikalpah. 

The parallel passage in the Matangavrtti continues: ata eva yogijnanam yugapacchor 

hSLSSL. t-rflfcKrtto**** 0, R, ft; 'n 

IkrnMSr i m u. nbpi ea WMm hmMOM* 

55°lf the api is original it seems just to mark a change of subject back to the perceiver 

tiffpr the focus had changed to vikalpaksanas. 

«*We have here a slight change of topic from how something ^mentary would^e 
incapable of superimposition to how a momentary perceiver would have to perceive 
as momentary. The Buddhist is trying (see section 3.10.4) to explain its experience of 
itself as stable as a case of conceptual cognition mistaking itself for something stable But 
» non-conceptual*with regard «o itself <«* below) hence i« -Ml" 
cognizes itself accurately, even if it is mistaken concerning its object. Since it cogm 
itself accurately, it cannot cognize itself as stable if it is momentary. 

t ™ptt y g to conclude 6 that we have here another instance of text dropping out 
due to eyeskip, this time from one svdtmani to another. For the parallel passagem 
Naresvarapariksdprakasa reads: na ca grdhakdtmd grdhyKartuip sakyaU yen* svatmany 
adhydropena sthairyam dropitam ity ucyeta, svdtmany avikalpako mkalpo V a f«^ And the 
perceiver cannot be made into the perceived in such a way that one might be ab 10 
sav that stability is superimposed through superimposition [by the perceiver] on to itsel , 
for concephial cognition is non-conceptual with regard to itself.' That sentence is more 
readily understandable than the one in our text. And the parallel in the Matangavrtti 
(ad Jdydpdda 6:2 4 ab) could also be argued to support the insertion of text here, 
there too the phrase svdtmany avikalpako vikalpah comes after explicit mention has been 
made of super,mposition of stability on to the self by conceptual cognition: nannsvatmany 
” • i api O R R om. ed.] vikalpah [vikalpah tJ, R, R; vikalpa ed.] sthairyam aropayann 
ZplZte.tenanaisa [nilIsa R * naitat ed.] pmsangah. tan na, tathdvHter atmani 
virodha [virodha 0 + 5 non-Kashmirian mss; virodhat ed.] ity uktam, svatmany am a pa o 
vikalpa [avikalpako vikalpa R, R; avikalpiko vikalpa 0; na vikalpa e d.j iti ca. 

BuT the sentence transmitted in the Paramoksanirasakankavrtti is coherent t if « 
evam in the way that we do. Furthermore even if we were to insert into it the words fr 
the Naresvarapariksdprakasa’8 first svdtmani to the next, adhydropena sthairyam 
Uy ucyeta, svdTmani, we would still have to resort to further emendation. We would nee^ i to 
add in a yatah after vikalpah (or express that sense in some equivalent way), and we would 
perhaps iso need to bring the expression grdkakdtmdpy evam grhyeteti vakturp sakyate 
more hi line with the Naresvarapariksdprakdsa’s grdhakatma grahyikartum Sakyate^ For 
these reasons we have tentatively retained readings of the Paramoksamrasakankavrtti^ 
For a discussion of the view that ‘conceptual cogmtion is non-conceptual ^ regard to 
itself, see Watson (2010a: 318-319)- It » a view shared by the 1 Buddhists, which 1» y 

Ramakantha is on firm ground using it against them here. For them, as for Ramak p , 
there are two aspects of every cognitive act: that directed towards the cognition itself, 
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reason that the [perceiver] cannot even be the object of the I-cognition: 552 
rather it is the very shining forth of I-cognition, because it appears as stable 
indeed then too 553 in that form. 554 For I have said 555 that the ceasing of 
the perceiver is not sensed in any of the three times. For something which 
had prior non-existence is said to have arisen; something which undergoes 
cessation is [said to] be destroyed; but there is no consciousness of the ab¬ 
sence of I-cognition at some previous or subsequent extremity. It cannot 


the perceiver, and that directed towards its object. In non-conceptual cognition both of 
these are non-conceptual, but in conceptual cognition, although the object-cognition is 
conceptual, the self-awareness is, even there, non-conceptual, and therefore a valid case 
of perception. See Dignaga’s remark, kalpanapi svasamvittav ista narthe vikalpanat ; ‘[We] 
hold even conceptual cognition [to be non-conceptual perception] in its self-awareness, 
[but] not with regard to its object, because it conceptualises that.’, Pramanasamuccaya 
i:7ab (see Hattori 1968, note 51, p. 95). 

552 In the parallel sentence in the Naresvarapariksaprakasa ‘it is for precisely that reason 
means ‘because the perceiver cannot be made into an object’, picking up na ca grahakatma 
grdhyikartum sakyate. Those words are not in our text; here it is best to take it as 
‘because conceptual cognition is non-conceptual with regard to itself, picking up svdtmany 
avikalpako xrikalpakah. The reasoning in the Naresvarapariksaprakasa is very clear: if the 
perceiver cannot be made into an object then it cannot be the object of I-cognition. But 
the reasoning here also works. I-cognition has as its object the concept I. If its relation 
to itself is necessarily non-conceptual, then its relation to its object cannot be its relation 
to itself: the perceiver of the I-cognition cannot also be the object of the I-cognition. 

553 l Too’ = even in I-cognition, which is conceptual cognition, as well as in self-awareness, 
which he described in detail in section 3.10.3.2. 

554 l.e. in the form of the shining forth of I-cognition. 

What is the relevance of Ramakantha’s claim here that the perceiver is not the object, 
but the shining forth, of I-cognition? If the seemingly stable perceiver appeared to us 
as the object of I-cognition, then the Buddhist explanation (in section 3.10.4) of that 
appearance of stability as resulting from conceptualisation would be possible. But the 
shining forth of the I-cognition itself appears to us as stable, and there is no room for the 
involvement of conceptualisation in the production of that appearance. 

We have conjectured bhdsanat for ahambhdsanat the former being also the reading of 
the Naresvarapariksaprakasa parallel passage. The sentence flows more smoothly if the 
object of bhdsanat is that which is referred to by asya at the beginning of the sentence, 
i.e. grahakatma , the perceiver. If it were not that but aham , then the contention that the 
perceiver is the shining forth of I-cognition would not follow; what would follow is that 
the T is the shining forth of T-cognition. The T and the perceiver are not identical for 
Ramakantha as the former is the object of I-cognition but the latter is not. 

The parallel passage in the Naresvarapariksaprakasa continues: ata evasyahampratyaya - 
visayatapi na sambhavati, api tv ahampratyayaprakasarupataiva tadapi tena rupena sthi- 
ratayaiva bhdsanat. 

555 See section 3.10.3.2: kalatraye ’pi tiraskrtasvagataprdgabhavapradhvamsabhavah. 
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be said to arise and cease in every moment.556 And we shall tead^v that 
something that is not self-cognised cannot be a property of consciousness. 
Therefore it is correct to say that (iti yuktam), just as the momentariness o 
lightning, for example, being established by a means of knowledge excludes 
non-momentariness, because the momentary and the stable, like the gross 
and the subtle, have natures that are mutually contradictory, so likewise 


556 All witnesses apart from M r , our best manuscript, point to a different sentence-break. 
ahampratyayasya punah purvottamyoh kotyor nasty abhdvah. sarnmt pmttksanam utjnnna 
niruddhibhaved iti na sakyate vaktum. This makes sense, its only awkwardness being that 
samvit then has to mean the same as ahampmtyayw, but the evidence of the parallel 
the NarehampariksdpmkdSa makes it unlikely to be original. The relevant sentence there 
reads: yasya punah purvottamyoh kotyor nasty abhavasammt, sa pmttksanam u panno 
niruddho veti na Sakyate vaktum-, ‘But when there is no consciousness of absonoe of some¬ 
thing at some previous or subsequent extremity, that cannot be said to arise and ce^e in 
every moment.’ It would be surprising if Ramakantha there wrote abhavasammt, where 
has to be taken as a compound, and here wrote a very similar concatenation of words, but 
with a sentence break between abhdvah and samvit. Since it is also our best manuscript 

that reads abhdvasamvit, we have adopted that. { th Nare . 

Although the readings of that manuscript take us closer to the readings of the IS are 
svampariksdpmkdsa, we stiU have to break the sentence into two, while in the Hareova™- 
vanksdpmkdSa we have one sentence containing a relative-correlative structure. Thus som 
ITwTnTto adjust our text further to bring it in line with the Naresvampank,apmkasa^ 
To do so would involve emending ahampratyayasya /pratyayasya to yasya _ and making 
a sa before pmttksanam-, we decided on balance not to do so, given that the text ca 

‘TFSmakmitha'did indeed write ahampmtyayasya here then it ‘ mdicate 

a change in his thinking between this text and the NareSvampariksapmkasa. For then 
ahamvmtvava would be being used here as equivalent to svasamvedana, but in that text 
if is firmly distinguished from it. See chapter 3 of WATSON 2006 where it-can be «*n 
that for Ramakantha the aham is not quite the same as the self. If > 18 P 
the time of writing the Pammoksanimsakdrikd Ramakantha was not distinguis ing 
two om conjecture above of bhdsandt for ahambhdsandt is perhaps not required. 

557ln section 3.15.2.4: asvasamvedyasya tatsvabhdvatvdyogat tatsvabhavatve vasvasa ^' 
ueJm^Beiuse something that is not self-experienced could not have that (v z^ 
comsdousness) as its nature; and (va) if something has that (viz. consciousness) as its 

“fSf to^cationlftihrttf^ing and destruction were properties of consciousness, 

th TVe°^ C ° ntinUeS: T h \ kdlatmye Te 

ardhakdtmano dhvamsah samvedyata ity u ktam. yasya hi pmgabhavah sa utpanna ucyate 

yasya tu pmdhvamsah sa nastah. yasya punah purvottamyoh kotyor nasty f^dlwo 
^pmttksanam utpanno niruddho veti na sakyate vaktum. na casvasamvedyah sammddharmo 

bhavatiti vaksyamah. 
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in this [case] the stability [of the perceiver] shining forth undoubtedly ex¬ 
cludes momentariness, because of the impossibility of superimposition on to 
oneself. 559 

And as we shall show, 560 no contradiction of self-awareness is possible, 
as a result of which it might be erroneous. 561 And if something is proved 
by a valid means of knowledge, acceptance of it as otherwise without some 
contradictory factor does not appeal to the mind of wise people. If [you say] 
‘the impossibility of a stable entity producing things ( sthirasyarthakriyanu- 
papattih ) is just (eva) [such] a factor, contradicting [the permanence of the 
soul],’ [we reply] no, because the impossibility of this is not a contradictory 
factor, as [this supposed impossibility] in a [stable perceiver] is about to be 
rejected. 562 

559 We have conjectured svatmany aropasambhavena for svatmaropasambhavena because 
of not only the three parallel passages, but also the fact that Ramakantha uses the phrase 
svatmany aropah many times throughout his works, but never svatmaropah. 

The parallel passage in the Naresvarapariksaprakasa continues: tat sthulasuksmayor 
iva sthiraksanikayoh parasparaviruddharupatvad yatha vidyudadau ksanikatvam pramanasi- 
ddham sad aksanikatvam vyavartayati, evam grdhakatmany apy aropasambhavdt sthairyam 
avabhasamanam asamsayam ksanikatvam vyavartayatiti yuktam. 

The parallel passage in the Matangavrtti continues: tasmat svatmany aropasambhavad 
grdhakatmanah sthairyam avabhasamanam svasamvedanasiddham [svasamvedanasiddham 
ed.; samvedanam 0 , R, R] evabhyupagantavyam. 

A second parallel passage in the Matangavrtti (ad vidyapada 6:34C~35a) reads: 
tat sthulasuksmayor iva sthiratvasthiratvayoh parasparaviruddharupatvad mdyudadav 
asthairyarn [asthairyam 0 , R, R; asthairyatvam ed.] siddham sat sthairyatn vyavartaya- 
ti yatha , tadvad atra svatmany aropasambhavena sthairyam avabhasamanam asamsayam 
asthairyarn vyavacchinatti, trtiyaprakardsambhavad iti. 

s6o This refers to the passage beginning na ca tatra bhrdntih sambhavati , ‘And no error 
is possible with regard to [self-awareness] , J which occurs in the rejection of Vedanta in 
section 3.15.2.4. 

&6l The parallel passage in the Naresvarapariksaprakasa continues: na ca sva - 
samvedanasya tathatve badhah sambhavati, badhakabhimatasyapi tenaiva sthirdtmana 
samvedanat, anyatha badhakatvayogad. bhiUntyabhavdc ca. bhrantam api hi vijnanam 
sarvam alambane bhrantam na svatmaniti darsayisyamah. 

A parallel passage in the Matangavrtti (ad vidyapada 6:340-35a) reads: napi badhah 
[napi badhah 0 , R, R; om. ed.] sarvam alambane [alambane 4 (non-Kashmirian) mss; 
dlambanam ed.] bhrantam [bhrantam 0 , R, R; bhrdntir ed.] na svdtmani yatah [yatah 0 , 
R, R; kadacana iti ed.]. 

5 62 In sections 3.11.5.3!?. The parallel passage in the Naresvarapariksaprakasa continues: 
na ca pramanasiddhasya badhakam antarenanyathdbhyupagamo matim avarjayati vipa£ci- 
tam. sthirasyarthakriyanupapattir eva badhakam iti cet t na, tatraiva tasyah samutpatter 
iti vaksyamah. 
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3.10.6 The condition of being a rememberer is our logical reason, 
not memory. 

Thus in this [argument/verse] it is the condition of being a rememberer—in 
the self, which is self-luminous, a witness to the Rising and falling away of 
the activities of its mind,** indeed (hi) stable,^and a P er " elver r wh ^ ch ,’ 
having as its fruit the raising up again of awareness of the self as described 
above (proktavat)* 6 * because it (i.e. this condition) is self-cognised, is made 
the logical reason ( hetukrtam ), since it sidesteps the group of arguments ad¬ 
vanced by others that [attempt to] prove its non-existence; it is not memory 
[that is the logical reason].® 66 For that [memory] is something different from 

5 6 3\Ve take citta here in the sense of cittavrtti, since it is the latter that has been 
said earlier to have udaya and vyaya\ see in lines 37-38 of his commen ary o 
cittavrttir udayavyayavaty eva, and in lines 51-52, ndndvidhapmmanadyanekacittavrt y- 

■ttSTSSSd m .11 witness^ k awkward. Even though Rauiakapth. — 
particle in contexts where it cannot be translated by ‘for’ (see note 460) where it seems 
to mean 'certainly', we always find that he uses it encliticahy and as a 
rather than of just a word. And yet that is how he appears to use It here. For the sense 

of a ‘weak “indeed” ’, see Speuer 1886: 334, §429- 

5 ® 5 Tn sections 1.10.1.2 and 3 . 10 * 5 ’ . , . 

5 66 Ramakantha is clearly aware of difficulties with the argument from memory: he put 
a barrage of forceful arguments against it into the mouth of the Buddhist opponent in 
Ltion 3 10 2. and he nowhere opposes those arguments. Rather he claims here that 
They can be sidestepped if we switch the focus from inference to self-awareness And 
this can be done by switching the focus from memory to the fact of being a remembe , 
for the latter necessarily involves self-awareness. As he explains below, someone involved 
to tomemb«i;rr„ec. y ^ril, .war. of theuuwlf a. b.ing sam. au.i.y as th. pr.vmus 
experiencer of the remembered object. Thus, as he says here, the condition of being a 
rememberer has as its fruit the raising up of awareness of self if this has become subme^L 
if one reflects on oneself as the subject of a certain memory, inevitably one becomes aware 
of oneself as identical with the entity that had the remembered experience. 

Sadyojyotih’s verse did not mention self-awareness, and hence both in this sentence, 
and i/the way he has commented on the verse up to now, by focussing on self-awarenes 
FULmakantha distances himself from Sadyojyotih. Yet at the same time he attempts to 
save the verse and its inference by saying at least that the condition of being a remember 
if not memory, is to be considered the logical reason of the inference. What, then does 
the inference look like now? Perhaps: ‘since an old man can be aware of himself as the 
rememberer of his childhood experiences, he must be the same self as experienced those 

though Ramakantha is saving the reputation of his author by claiming that 
what he actually meant when he wrote smrti was smartrtvam. But what we are left 
with, in spite of Ramakantha saying that this is a logical reason, is not really inference at 
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past experience, whereas the rememberer is not different [from the past ex¬ 
periencer ], 567 since that same [rememberer] is aware of itself at the time of 
[the memory] as being the previous experiencer . 568 Thus, because there is no 
difference between them (viz. the rememberer and the experiencer), [there is 
only] secondary usage that speaks of a difference with respect to them : 569 in 
reality there is no difference. So enough of this extremely subtle examination 
of experience which torments the minds of poor simple-minded persons . 570 


3.11 Cessation of Everything, as advocated by the 
Carvakas: verses 44-46 

Having thus established the permanence of the soul between birth and death, 
now, in order to establish its 571 existence prior to birth, [Sadyojyotih] replies 
to those who maintain that consciousness arises from the [four] elements [of 
earth, water, fire and air]: 


all, but simply direct perception. One reflects on oneself as the rememberer and thereby 
experiences oneself as stable. It is precisely because it is a case of direct perception 
that it can sidestep the Buddhist inferences of plurality without having to address them 
directly. If we can experience a stable self, why do we need to refute the inferences of 
its being momentary? The Buddhist explanations of memory may work theoretically. 
Memory could possibly work even in absence of a stable self, but that is contrary to our 
observation; we have direct experience of a stable rememberer. 

567The implication seems to be that since memory is different from the past experience, 
it will struggle to prove permanence. Perhaps the problem for Ramakantha is that it is 
difficult to prove something permanent from something temporally atomic. To prove that 
I existed in the past from the fact that I am having a memory now, would be like proving 
fire in the past from seeing it now. 

568 At the time of the memory a rememberer necessarily has the awareness, ‘I who am 
now remembering this object am the same as I who previously experienced it’. 

569 As when we refer to the experiencer as the child and the rememberer as the old man. 

57 °it is possible that Ramakantha means to allude to the Buddhist with the expression 

tapasvin. 

571 I.e. the soul’s. Alternatively tat - could refer to jnanasya. In favour of the latter is the 
fact that it comes closer in the sentence. But the part of the sentence in which it comes can 
easily be seen as parenthetical, and in favour of purnsah is the fact that janmanah purvam 
(which qualifies tatsattam) contrasts with janmamaranayor madhye at the beginning of 
the sentence, where it was the soul that was being talked about. 
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3.11.1 Proof of the existence of consciousness prior to birth from 
the behaviour of newborn babies 

44) Memory for an object experienced in a previous birth is dis¬ 
cerned even in one [just] born. And this [memory] must exist, 
because of the movement with respect to the breast milk in 
order to eat. 5 ? 2 

For if sentience arises with the body, then there would be no activity 
aimed at feeding ( asanaya = bhojanartham ), with respect to the milk 
(stanyam prati), [i.e.] in order to obtain the milk, namely the action of swal¬ 
lowing, on the part of a new-born child that wishes to eat. And this is an 
indication [of an uncompleted list] ( upalaksanam) of other [actions of new¬ 
born babies that would not take place if consciousness rose from the elements] 
such as the striking [of the breath] against the places and instruments [of ar¬ 
ticulation, which takes place when the newborn cries]. 573 

As [Bhartrhari] has said: 574 

573 Word order would suggest: 4 And this [memory] must be for the sake of eating, because 
of the movement with respect to the milk.’ But this seems a less satisfactory meaning, 
and it is not how Ramakantha interprets the verse. 

Sadyojyotih may have intended the child’s movement towards the milk, but Ramakantha 
takes him to talk of the swallowing of the milk. 

Cf. Nyayasutra 3.1.21, pretydhardbhydsakrtdt stanydbhildsdt: ‘[There exists a soul also] 
after death, because of [the new-born child’s] desire for breast milk, which [can only] arise 
from the repetition of eating [in an earlier life].’ 

573 Sound is produced, according to the conception of the Indian phoneticians, by the 
breath being impelled upwards, once the instrument and place of articulation appropriate 
for the particular sound in question are placed in relation to each other. This relation 
is one of actual touching for some sounds, but for others is simply the moving towards 
the place of articulation by the instrument of articulation. In general the places are 
defined as ‘that which is approached’ ( yad upakramyate) and the instruments as ‘that 
which approaches’ ( yenopakramyate): see ALLEN (1953: 17), citing the commentary on 
the Atharvaprdtisakhya. 

The instruments of articulation ( karana) are for the majority of sounds either the tip of 
the tongue ( jihvdgra ), the middle of the tongue ( jihvamadhya ) or the root of the tongue 
( jihvdmula ) (Allen 1953: 18). Normally eight places of articulation ( sthdna ) are given: 
the throat ( kantha ), the palate above the front teeth ( tdlu ), the teeth ( danta ), the top of 
the vault of the palate (sfras, murdhan ), the lips ( o§tha ), the nose ( nasikd ), the root of 
the tongue ( jihvdmula ) and the chest (uras); see for example Paniniyasiksa v. 9, p. 2. But 
for a different classification see ALLEN (1953: 18). 

574 Vakyapadiya (1:130): R AU’s critical text reads sabdabhavanam where we have purva - 
vedanam (a reading which he does not report). Ramakantha quotes the verse in the 
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The first positioning of the instruments [of articulation], the im¬ 
pelling upwards of the breath and the striking [of the breath] 
against the places [of articulation] are not possible without pre¬ 
vious experience [in former births]. 575 


And we do see activity [in the new-born child]. This then causes one 
to infer memory, which [in turn] must depend on experience in a previous 
birth. 576 

Kiranavrtti ad 1:15 with purvavedanam, in the Naresvarupariksaprakasa ad 1..9 (P- 45 ) 
with pdrvacetanam, and in the Matangavrtti ad vidyapdda 6:7C-gb (p.138) with . purva¬ 
vedanam accepted by the editor, and purvacetanam given as the reading of the Kashmirian 
manuscripts. Aghorasiva also quotes the verse in the Mrgendravrttidipikd ad 6:6cd (p. 190) 

with purvavedanam. . 

5 ?5 These three physiological actions are required for the production of sound, including 

that involved in a baby’s crying. No one has taught the newborn how to perform these 
actions in this life, therefore it must have some memory of having performed them in a 
previous life. 

Sadyojyotih’s verse does not refer at all to speech-production or the three actions re- 
quired for it, but Ramakantha reads them into the verse through upalaksana. He seems 
to want to update Sadyojyotih’s account, which uses the Nyayasutra argument, by adding 
to it this Vakyapadiya argument of which Ramakantha was fond: the three other places 
he uses it, mentioned in the previous footnote, also all occur in commentaries to verses 
that make no mention of it. He introduces it in his commentary to Nareivarapanksai 119 
by saying that the ddi in the verse’s expression harsadi refers to sthanakaranabhigha tadi. 
But this is unnatural, given that the ddi very likely refers to bhaya and soka, these two 
being mentioned along with harsa in the Nyayasutra (3.1.17) argument on which the verse 

is clearly based. f 

The Vakyapadiya verse, which is often quoted, has received a wide variation of inter¬ 
pretations, in particular with regard to the expression ddyah kamnavinyasah • Vacaspa- 
timisra, for example, in his Nydyakanikd , a commentary on Mandanamisra s Vidhimveka 
takes karana to refer not to the instruments of articulation, but to the tongue when use 
for eating. To be specific, he takes the expression ddyah karanavinydsah to refer to the 
baby’s licking of honey and ghee that are placed on its tongue by its father immediate y 
after it has been born as part of the jdtakarma ritual: jdtamdtrah khalv ayam balakah 
■pitrd mukhahute madhusarpisi jihvayd ledhi, so ’yam ddyah karartavinyasah (p.i 7 7 )- ihe 
Ambakartri , a twentieth century commentary on the Vakyapadiya, takes the expression 
in one of its interpretations as referring to the positioning of the antahkarana (p.182). 
The Bhdvapradipa, another twentieth century commentary on the same text, explains 
karanavinydsah as karandndm prayatndndm vinydsah (p.132). Helaraja’s commentary on 
this kdnda of the Vakyapadiya has not come down to us. See BlARDEAU (1964: 157) and 
Rau (2002: 29) for their translations of the verse. 

57® To fill in all the stages of the argument, some of which are not mentioned here but 
later: activity such as swallowing can be seen to result from a particular effort preceded 
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[Opponent:] Surely, just as yawning and other [involuntary actions such 
as sneezing ] 577 arise in children just because of the nature of things , 57 since 
they are a property of their class, so too these [actions such as swallowing] 

may arise. , 

[Response:] These [actions such as swallowing] are not the same ( asamam 

etat), because they depend on understanding. For those [other actions 
such as yawning] all arise without understanding; it is appropriate that 
they—yawning and the like—should be properties of the class, just as [grow¬ 
ing ] 579 hair and nails is. But such [actions] as the swallowing of milk are 
not a property of the class, because we see them to be accomplished by a 
particular effort that arises because of desire . 580 

For even a newborn babe, because of having a desire ( arthitaya ) [for food], 
draws milk from the breast by a particular effort that is preceded by that 
desire. Having drawn [it in], and having filled his mouth with it , 5 1 he does 
not vomit it out, but rather, even while swallowing it up to the moment of 
[attaining] the result of being satisfied, he is observed to be swallowing it 
in such a way that no obstruction arises for him of the wind known as ‘life- 
breath’. [Thus] we observe an effect, namely a particular effort , 5 which is 
motivated by a desire for attaining or avoiding such like beneficial and non- 
beneficial [consequences as the satisfaction of hunger and the obstruction of 


by desire for the milk; this allows us to infer knowledge that the milk is beneficial (hita); 
this implies memory that the milk was beneficial on a previous occasion; this allows us to 
infer experience of the milk in a previous life, since there has been no such experience in 

577Cf. in the Matangavrtti parallel passage given below ksutajrmbhadeh. 

578 Literally, the ‘power of things’. The expression is often used of a fact that cannot be 
further justified or explained, it being simply the way things are. The point in the presen 
context is that yawning does not require some further explanation in the form of desire to 
yawn; it just happens spontaneously because it is the nature of humans to yawn. 

579The Matangavrtti parallel passage, given below, reads here kesanakhavrddhyadmam 


5®°The expression ‘particular effort’, both in this sentence and the next, may mean‘that 
kind of effort that is preceded by desire’; or it may express that every action has a different 
effort that precedes it. 

5 & 1 ^ 7 ; COTlj. 

5« 2 A tatpurusa interpretation of the compound is equally possible: ‘the effect of a par¬ 
ticular effort’, which would refer to the swallowing. The advantage of a karmadharaya 
interpretation is that we can take the phrase prayatnavisesakdryasya darsanad balanarp 
hitdhitabuddhim jndtvd to express that because of seeing- an effect, we come to know its 
cause, namely hitahitabuddhi. That is obviously not possible if pmyatnavisesakaryasya 
denotes not the effect of hitahitabuddhi , but the effect of prayatnavisesa. 
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the breath]. Therefore we know that there is in children an awareness of what 
is beneficial and what is not beneficial, and [so] we can establish memory [in 
them] of previously experienced beneficial and non-beneficial things, which 
are inferred . 5 ® 3 

583 This reading jnatvdnumitapurvdnubhutahitdhitasmrtisiddhih is the best among those 
that survive, and it is not impossible, but we wonder if it is original, the element anumita - 
seeming awkward. We mention as worthy of serious consideration Professor Sanderson’s 
conjecture of -numityd for - numita-\ ‘and [so] by inference we can establish ...’. The fact 
that two witnesses read -numita could be seen as support for - numitya . Two possible 
shortcomings of it are: ( 1 ) since anumiti typically denotes the result of inference, rather 
than inference as the means, would we not expect anumdnena rather than anumitya ? 
( 2 ) Why would he mention that this last stage of the argument occurs by inference, when 
the previous stage (that of coming to know hitahitabuddhi) was also inferential and he did 

not mention it there? _ 

See the following parallel passage in the Matangavrtti (ad vidyapada 6 : 7 c-gb, 
PP- !39“4 0 ) : prdnindm sthanakaranades ca akuncanaprasdranddyam karma hitdhitasma- 
randvindbhdvi vyavahdrakdle siddham iti. bdldndm api tad drtyamdnam svakdranam anu- 
bhavasmaranam gamayatxti sukn i[tJ, R, R; tukla ed.]Sonitasamyogdt prdg apy anubhavituh 
sattvasiddhih. anyathd karandbhdvat naivakuncanadikam bhavet tesdm balanam iti. 

na caitasya ksutajrmbhader iva vastusaktyaiva bhavatah, tatkaranatvam [0, R, R; tat- 
karanam ed.] andtiankaniyam, prayatnavi&esapurvakatvenopalabdheh. yad ahuh: 

prerandkarsane vayoh prayatnena vind kutah | iti. 

na cdnavagamapurvah prayatnah sambhavati. bdldndm api hi [0, R, R; apiha ed.] txwrata - 
marodandnumitaksudhddyupasamandrthitayd\0, R, R; -samanasamarthatayd ed.] standt 
ksiram tadaharjatdndm api prayatnavisesena pranapanoparodharaksapurvam akar?atdm , 
vamanadiparihdrena trptilaksanaphalaprdptim ydvac ca nigiratdm [ydvac ca nigiratam ed.; 
ydvan nigiratdm U, R, R] darsandt , hitdhitasmarandvagamapurvakatvam prayatnader ava- 
gamyata [prayatnader avagamyata ed.; prayatnad eva gamyata 0, II, R] iti kuto ’sya 
vastusaktyaiva bhavah. ksutajrmbhadinam tu t kesanakhavrddhyadindm iva a.vagamapu- 
rvakatvena pravrttyadrster yukta eva vastusamarthyenodbhavah. na tv akuncanader iti 
tadanyathanupapattyaiva janmanah purvam drastuh siddhih [drastuh siddhih U, R, R; dra- 

strsiddhih ed.].* f , 

‘The actions of living beings such as the contracting and extending of the places and 

instruments [of articulation] and the like are established at the time of the activity to be 
invariably concomitant with memory of what is and is not beneficial. These [actions], being 
seen in children too, imply memory of [previous] experience as their own cause. Therefore 
the existence of an agent of experience is proved even prior to the coming together of the 
semen and menstrual blood. Otherwise these children would not perform [actions] such 
as contracting at all, because they would have no reason to do so. 

And it is not the case that these [actions], taking place—like sneezing, yawning and 
such like—merely through the nature of things, need not be suspected to have that (viz. 
memory of earlier experience) as their cause; for they [unlike sneezing and yawning] are 
observed to depend on a certain effort. As [Dharmaklrti] says (Pramanavarttika 2 : 5 2 ab): 
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3.11.2 Memory of past lives 

He states a [consideration] that supports * * 84 this very [conclusion]. 

45ab) And people who remember their [past] lives [and who thus] 
give confidence [in the view that consciousness exists prior to 
birth] are found. 


Those who remember previously existing lives ( bhutapurvajanma- 
smartdrah = jdtismardh )* 8 * are actually perceived. 

If memory for past lives is indeed observed 5 or inferred, ' what [follows] 
from that? [With that question in mind] (iti), he says: 

How could the impelling out and the drawing in of breath take place without 
effort?** 

And effort is not possible unless preceded by cognition. For we observe children even 
ones born that very day, drawing milk from the breast by a particular effort preceded by 
protection against blocking the in- and out- breath, as a result of desiring to quell their 
hunger and the like, which can be inferred by their very strong crying. And [we observe 
them] swallowing by avoiding vomiting etc., until attaining the [desired] result, namely 
satisfaction. Therefore effort and such like can be known to be preceded by a cognition 
in the form of memory of what is and is not beneficial. So how can these [actions such as 
contraction] come about merely through the nature of things? It ts correct that sneezing 
yawning and such like, on the other hand, like the growing of hair and nails arise through 
the power of things, because we do not observe their process to be preceded by cognition. 
But that is not so of contraction and the like. So [the existence of, a perceiving agent 
prior to the present life is established precisely because of the impossibility otherwise of 

* We report oily those variants which we have adopted against the edition, or which 
we regard as worthy of consideration despite not adopting them. 

** The fact that this verse is cited in support of contraction and expansion being pre¬ 
ceded by effort indicates that Ramakantha is regarding contraction and expansion as being 
the result of the impelling out and drawing in of one of the breaths. 

5«4We take it that abhyuccaya here denotes a supporting reason, a kind of hetu that in 
itself cannot prove anything, but supports a conclusion for which other fietus have alrea y 
been given. For another example of this usage, see Sankara’s prakrtitvasyayam abhyuc- 
cayah (Brahmasutmbhdsya on 1.4.25), on which the Ratnaprabhd comments abhyuccaya 
hetvantaram (p.340). See also Brahmasutrabhdsya on 2.1.23. This meaning seems not to 

have been noted in the dictionaries. . .. , 

585 T he word-order here is unusual: usually the word from the verse is given first, followed 
bv its gloss. Perhaps the pratika was added by a transmitter between the lines or in the 
margin and then incorporated into the text in this unusual place by a subsequent copyist. 

586f n the case of those rare people mentioned in the verse. 

5 8 7 in the case of newly born children swallowing breast milk and producing sound. 
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45cd) And there can be no memory on the part of one [person] 
for an object experienced by another. 5 ® 8 

It has already been established above 5 ® 9 that experience and memory 
share the same locus. 590 Therefore an experiencer [who is the same as the 
present rememberer] is proved to exist prior to the birth [of the body] too. 591 

3.11.3 Proof of a beginningless sequence of lives 

So this too, having been proved, [proves] what? [With that question in mind] 
(iti), he says: 

46ab) And thus a beginningless sequence of births of souls is to 
be inferred. 

Because in each birth we can observe behaviour that is dependent on 
memory-traces from births that ceased earlier, it is proved that souls have a 
beginningless sequence of births. Thus it is proved that they (i.e. souls) are 
beginningless, not that [they] are produced from the elements alone. 593 

3.11.4 Something beginningless cannot cease 

And thus the position that everything is destroyed [in liberation] is refuted 
because of the beginninglessness [of souls], which is established [by the pre¬ 
vious argument]. This he says: 

5 88 This verse closely resembles Naresvampariksa i.i8cd , which Sadyojyotih wrote in a 
similar context: yato ’nyendnubhute ’rthe tad (=smaranam) anyasya na jdyate. 

5 ® 9 In the refutation of Buddhism in section 3.10. See in particular yadi hi pratiksanam 
anyo ’nyas ca drastd bhavet, taddnyenanubhute ’rthe smrtir anyasya na bhavet, caitra- 
maitrayor iva (section 3.10.1) and smartd tu na bhidyate, tasyaiva purvdnubhavitrtvena 
tada svasamvedandt (section 3.10.6). 

5 ®°I.e. they must occur in one and the same subject. 

50l Memory of experience in a past life, when combined with the principle that the 
memory and the original experience must occur in the same subject, proves the existence 
of a subject of experience in a past life, who is identical with the present rememberer of 

that experience. _ , 

59 =“We conjecture evotpddyateti (sandhi of eva+utpadyata+iti) for evotpadita iti. lne 
latter reading is certainly unsatisfactory, because it requires a subject such as puman to 
be understood, which involves a change both of number and of construction from the 
previous (anaditvam tesdm siddhyati). If the conjecture is correct, possible explanations 
for the transmitted reading of evotpadita iti are an initial corruption of either evotpddyata 
iti or evotpaditeti , the latter then being taken to be wrong sandhi for evotpadita iti. 
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46cd) There can be no means of proving the perishability of a 
beginningless thing. 

There can be no means of knowledge that causes [us to know] the per¬ 
ishability ( vinasitvanimittam = vinasitve) of a beginningless thing. By 
the [mention of] absence of proof here (viz. in the verse), the impossibility 
of perishing is indirectly stated ( laksyate)\ the meaning [of the verse] is that 
because of the [absence of proof], the perishability of a beginningless entity 
cannot be supposed. 593 For ( yatah ) it is clearly (/iz) 594 things that arise that 
are established to be impermanent—since their concomitance [with imper¬ 
manence] is proved—not things that never arose. And it has been stated 
that the self does not have the property of arising. 595 

3.11.5 Carvaka: Causal efficacy proves that the self is subject to 
destruction 

[Opponent:] [But] the following may be possible. There is proof of the 
destructibility of a beginningless self, [namely its] being the agent of the 
production of effects. 596 

3.11.5.1 Something eternal would be incapable of producing ef¬ 
fects either sequentially or simultaneously For to explain, an eternal 
entity must have causal efficacy as its nature, because if it did not have this 
as its nature, it would undesirably follow that it was not real. 597 And the 
own nature that belongs to it must be ( eva ) single, for if [it] had various own 

593 The verse literally says that there can be no means of knowing a beginningless thing 
to be perishable; Ramakantha takes it to express indirectly that a beginningless thing 
cannot be perishable. 

594 0 n Ramakantha’s use of hi in combination with yatah , see note 460. 

595 Most likely he is referring back to 46ab and his commentary on that. It is not 
impossible that he also had the following remark in mind (from the refutation of Buddhism 
in section 3.10.5): na hi kalatmye ’pi grahakatmano dhvamsah samvedyate ity uktam. ya- 
sya hi pragabhavah sa utpannah, yasya tu dhvamsah sa nastah. ahampratyayasya punah 
purvottarayoh kotyor nasty abhdvasammt. pratiksanam utpanno niruddho bhaved iti na 
sakyate vaktum. 

596 0 n the word arthakriya and its two meanings, see NAGATOMI (1967/68), MlKOGAMl 
(1979), Kellner (2001: 511, note 30) and Kyuma (2010: 121, note 1). 

597 On this view that to be real entails having causal efficacy, the criterion for distin¬ 
guishing a pot in a hallucination or a dream from a real pot is that the latter, unlike the 
former, is capable of actually accomplishing effects such as the carrying of water. 
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natures, then it would itself be plural ( tasyapi nanatvam ), since a plurality of 
entities has as its defining characteristic a plurality of own natures. 598 And 
given that [its] own nature is single, then because its own nature is at all 
times agency in the production of all the things that it is to accomplish, it 
follows undesirably that it would produce all its own effects in one single mo¬ 
ment. 599 So there would be simultaneity of effects, because that nature [to 
produce all of its effects] would exist even then [in that very first moment]. 
And so effects would not arise in sequence. 

And there could be no way to restrict this action [that produces many 
effects simultaneously] to a particular time. In the second moment too, since 
[the eternal thing] would have this own nature, it would act in exactly the 
same manner. The effects produced in the second moment, it should have 
produced in the earlier [moment also]; and those produced in the earlier 
moment, [it would produce] again in the second moment. 600 Because of 

The view originated with, or at least was formalised by, Dharmaklrti. See Pramana- 
varttika i:i66ab, 3:3ab ( arthakriyasamartham yat tad atra paramarthasat ), Hetubindu 
p. 3*, 14 ( arthakriydyogyalaksanarn hi vastu), and Nydyabindu 1.14-15. 

Indeed for the rest of this CErvkka section, the Carvaka uses Dharmaklrtian arguments. 
For the latter’s argument for momentariness from existence ( sattvanumana ) on which 
much of the following passage is based, though perhaps via intermediaries, see Vddanydya 
pp. 2,1-3,13, PramanavinUcaya 2:53-55, Hetubindu p. 4*,6-7, p.19,10-13, STEINKELLNER 
(1968/69) and YOSHIMIZU (1999). Dharmottara’s further development of the argument (a 
part of which is cited by Ramakantha in the Naresvarapariksdprakasa ad i.22cd, p. 53 >^ 7 ) 
is found in his PramdnaviniScayatikd ad 2:53-55 (see Sakai 2010a, 2010b, 2011) and his 
Ksanabhangasiddhi (ed. FRAUWALLNER 1935)- We are extremely grateful to Masamichi 
SAKAI for increasing our understanding of the argument. 

® 9 ®The very way in which we determine that two things are different is by determining 

that they have different natures. 

The editions both wrongly punctuate before bhavabhedasya. 

599 Ramakantha’s father, Narayanakantha, gives this argument for momentarines from 
arthakriya in a passage ( Mrgendravrtti ad vidydpada 2:24, p.85,18-88,7) which has some 
parallels with this one. For the general point made by this sentence, see: sa ca kalanta- 
ranirvartydm arthakriydm taddnim eva kirn na karoti (p. 86,6-7). ‘And why would that 
[eternal thing] not produce at that very time [all] of the effects that it is to accomplish at 
other times?’ Narayanakantha’s sentence is also paralleled at Naresvarapariksdprakasa ad 
1:22, p. 54,17-18: sarvah kalantarakaryd api yugapat kuryat. 

6oo We have three contentions: 

1) Whatever it does in the first moment, it should do in the second moment also ( dviti- 
yasminn api ksane tatsvabhavatve tathaiva kuryat ). 

2) Whatever it does in the second moment it should have already done in the earlier 
moment ( dvitiyaksanakrtas carthakriyah purvam eva kuryat). 

3) Whatever it does in the earlier moment, it should do again in the second moment 
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the infinite regress that begins in that way ( UyUyanavasthiteh ) something 
withTsingle own nature could not produce effects simultaneously erther. 


(pirmktomkrtil ca P«"« r Ramakantha not simply repeating exactly 

How doe. 3 7 S !« »m£,e the following from Dharmo.tar.'s 

PmL“n‘Si»nfil4(P e 2 .'5-n3,2,'»n>n>entingonPramnnot«mfe«yeSi54,P- »>4 5 • 

where we have three exactly parallel rtlons: bhdmh sa svabh dvah dvitiye 

yena hi svabhdvena pmthame ksane “ s m k?a nayor 

’pi ksane sannihita iti prathamaksanavad am ^ fa * ane san nihitatvat prathame 'pi 

^TC^^pSr^rnfnmrtin.m, *-»• 

U^roducw. in the first moment, it should predate in it, entirety in 
the second , 1 m H« 5 j| « tWIK-r ya. M«™). 

Here 3 does not merely repeat what is stated y , 
previous. There is an accumulation: second. 

,) Whatever is done in the «« ”J"oi S“ beendone in the first. What is 
2 ) But whatever- is done in both of these snoiu ically distinct from what is 

done in the second moment is qualitative y 1 en 1 distinct sets of actions should 

done in the first. An accumulation of these two numerically distinc 

^ mattr^^ "ow includeS b ° th ^ 18 ^ ^ ** ^ 

in the second, must be done in the second moment , ^ slightly in the 

So 3 differs from , in that 'whatever ,s done m be fust moment^ J ^ 

two cases. In 3 it includes what is one in , must be done. This explains why 

ad infinitum, each one adding something more ( anavasthiti ). 

Ramakantha will in the next sentence describethis as an^nlm f V it says 

It is true that Ramakantha’s stage 2 differs from ^mottara^ ^ 

only that ‘whatever is done in the second t ^ ded ^ making th e same 

^“for SaLan^tr‘what is done in the second moment’ includes what is 

d ° 6 cuj(. n ^em^de^from^'the^puec^ding^fo^trmte that exphnati^n ^thing 

eternal could not produce effects simuitaneously is 1 extrem y * ’ directly on 

Dharmottara’s — be 

Dharmottara, or on a third source that was, in » RAm . kant h a elsewhere cites 
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momentariness, including those given by authors on whom Ramakantha draws elsewhere, 
such as Narayanakantha and Jayanta Bhatta, do not contain quite the same explanation 
in that they do not lay out the same infinite regress. 

Support will now be given for this second contention by observing some of these other 
explanations of why something non-momentary would be incapable of simultaneous pro¬ 
duction of effects. Ramakantha’s father, Narayanakantha writes: 

tad evam na nityasya kramendrthakriyd. napi yugapat karanam upapadyate, yasmad 
yaugapadyena niruartitdrthakriyo 'pi tasmdt svabhdvdn na viramet, sthimikasvabhdvatvat 
[KSTS; sthirataika- DK]. tatsvabhavavimtau [DK omits tat-] svabhavahanir iti ksanikatvam 

eV< atha ndsya svabhdvdntarayogah, kintu na karoty evdyam. kdryasya tv ayarn hi [KSTS 
omits hi] vipakah, krtasya yat kartum aiakyatvam eva. 

tad apy ayuktam. tasya tdvad arthakriyam akurvato hi [hi DK; asyaiva KSTS) sa- 
ttdyd eva durlabhatvdt, ‘ arthakriydsamartham yat tad afro pammdrthasat’ ity uktatvat. 
arthakriydkaranalaksandt svabhdvdt tadakarandtmasvabhavo 'nya eveti katham asya na 
svabhdvdntarayogah. , 

yadi ca yaugapadyendpi kurvann anavaratam karoti tada svabhdvdvisesat sarvada sarva- 
rthakriydkaranaprasahgah. ...... 

* - - * rr . _i.' 11 .. nAu H if H r\ on 


‘Thus something eternal could not produce effects sequentially. Neither could it do so 
in one moment, because even [if] it has brought about effects simultaneously, it would not 
stop having that nature, because its single nature is enduring. Or if that nature did cease, 
momentariness would certainly result, because of the loss of [its] nature [and hence its 
existence! 

' if [you say:] This [eternal thing] does not take on a different nature, but it does not 
produce [effects in the second moment]; for the way that effects ripen (i.e. come into being) 
(kdryasya ... vipdkdh) is that once produced (krtasya), they certainly cannot be produced 

^ 1tv«Li wo rpnlv:l that too is incorrect. For the very existence of that thing would 



ceases uiuuuuug cucvvoj. . 1 

And if, though producing effects simultaneously, it produces without ceasing, then be¬ 
cause its nature never differs, it follows undesirably that it would produce all of its effects 


in every moment.* 


suggestion of any infinite regress, let alone that given by Dhar- 


Thus here there is no si 
mottara and Ramakantha. 


morrara ana rm m r uv naiym*. 

Jayanta Bhatta’s explanation is as follows: yugapat krtakaryasyapi sthirasya punar 
akarane hetvabhdvah (Nydyamanjari vol. 2, p. 303,8-9). ‘Something enduring, despite 
having produced effects simultaneously, would lack a cause for not producing them again. 

* yugapat krtakaryasyapi was echoed by Narayanakantha’s yaugapadyena 
nirvartitarthakriyo ’pi and yaugapadyenapi kurvan. 
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Thus this [causal efficacy] being impossible in that [eternal thing], comes to 
rest—because there is no other way, it being a property of real things—in 
entities that are the opposite of it, [i.e.] which are destroyed after a mere 
instant. 602 Therefore things are momentary. 


This does not really say anything more than Dharmalurti’s sentence in the Pramana- 
viniscaya ad 2:54, p.80,4-5, (napi yugapat kriyd, tatsvabhdvasya pascad apyaknyayogat, 
‘nor simultaneous action, because it would be impossible for that nature to be non-active 
subsequently too’), which Dharmottara went on to elaborate in his own particular way as 
we saw above. In Jayanta Bhatta too, we have no infinite regress, let alone the particular 
one that Dharmottara and Ramakantha outline. The same goes for the version of the 
argument that is found in various texts of Vacaspatimisra s. 

(1) Nyayakanikd (cited here from Stern’s unpublished edition, as reported by Acharya 
(2006) in the annotation to his edition of the Tattvasamiksd, p. 33; the passage occurs^ 
in a more corrupt form, on p. 102-3 of the published edition): na kramendrthakriyakanta 
sambhavati bhdvasya. ndpi yaugapadyena yujyate, yasmdd ydvat kdryam kimapi prathame 
Jbane tendksanikena svendtmand sampdditam, tdvat sarvam dvitiyddiksanesu sampddayet, 
tavatkaryasampadanayogyasyatmano dvitiyddiksanesu sannidhanat. _ 

(2) Nydyavdrttikatdtparyatikd (P- 513 “ 514 ): tasmdn na kramendrthakriya bhavanam. 

ndpi yaugapadyena, yasmdd [conj.; tasmad ed.] ydvat karyarn tendksanikena prathame 
ksane sampdditam, tdvat sarvam dvitiyadisv api ksanesu sampadayet, tavatkaryasampada- 
TicLSvcLT^upcisycL dvitiytidisv api ksanesu bhdvdt. ~ 

(3) Tattvasamiksd (p. 33 - 34 ): na kramendrthakriya yujyate bhavanam. ndpi yaugapa¬ 
dyena, yato ydvat karyajatam aksanikena prathame ksa.ne nirvartaniyam, tavatkaryajata- 
nirvartanasvarupasydtmano dvitiyadisv api ksanesu bhavat, tavad eva tesv api mrvartayet. 

To summarise: something eternal could not produce effects simultaneously, because 
whatever effects it brings about in its first moment, it would have to produce again in the 
second and subsequent moments. Vacaspatimisra is basing himself in these passages not 
on Dharmottara’s Pramdnaviniscayatika, but on his Ksanabhangasiddhi (p. 236,24-2 , 
we thank Masamichi SAKAI for this information). 

Whereas the passages looked at above of Narayanakantha, Jayanta Bhatta, Dharma- 
klrti, and Vacaspatimisra all state the problem as that the non-momentary thing would 
have to go on producing in the next (and subsequent) moment(s), the Hetubindutika 
(p. 148) of Dharmottara’s teacher, Areata, states the problem by looking back to previous 
moments rather than subsequent ones: nityas ca yadd yugapat karoti, tatah prag api bha- 
vdt, tadaiva tatkriydprasangah punas tato ’pi purvataram ity evam na kadacid yugapat 
kriyd sydt. ‘And when something eternal acts simultaneously, then because it exists prior 
to that too, it undesirably follows that it would have acted at that [earlier] moment too, 
and again yet earlier than that. Thus simultaneous action is possible at no time at all. 

But this is no closer to the argument of Dharmottara and Ramakantha that involves 
switching back and forth between the first and second moments in such a way that never¬ 
theless involves an accumulation at each step. 

6o2 Since it is a property it cannot exist of itself, free-floating; it must exist in some entity. 
It cannot exist in eternal things; and since there is no third class of things other than the 
eternal and the momentary, it must exist in the momentary. 
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But if [things] are momentary, then the sequence of previous (purvah 
purvah) agents of purposeful action are destroyed, and a sequence of new 
(apurvo ’purvah) Separate (anyah) agents of purposeful action arise, so there 
is at no time any difficulty in accounting for the production of things that 

As support for taking pmkarantarabhdvdt to refer to the impossibility of a thfrd option 
other than existing in eternal things or momentary things, see the following three passages 
from the Nydyamanjari : 

nityesu ca padarthesu vyapakanupalambhanat | 
tadvyaptam api sattvarn hi balat tebhyo nivartate || 
na ca rdsis trtiyo ’sti tena gatyantaraksayat \ 

ksanikan eva tan bhavan sattvam samavalambate || (vol. 2, p. 300,3-6) 

‘And because we do not perceive the pervader (sequence and simultaneity) in eternal 
things, [we know that] that which is pervaded by it too, namely existence, obviously (hi) 
turns away necessarily from those (eternal things). And there is no third group (other 
than eternal and momentary). Therefore, because of the closing off of any other way, 
existence embraces only those things which are momentary.’ 

evam hramayaugapadye nityebhyah padarthebhyah nivartete. te ca niva- 
rtamane sattvasya vyapake iti sattvam tebhya adav eva nivartate. te- 
bhyah pracyutam sattvam gatyantaravirahdt ksanikesv eva nivisate (vol. 2, 

p. 303,11-13). 

‘Thus sequence and simultaneity turn away from eternal things. And those two which 
turn away are the pervaders of existence. Therefore existence turns away from those 
[eternal tilings] at the very outset. Having fled from them, existence, as there is no other 
path, enters into momentary things.’ 

na hy evam sambhavati—nityebhyas ca vyavrttam sattvam ksanikesu ca na nivistam iti , 
trtiyardsyabhavat nirdsrayatvanupapattes ca (vol. 2, p. 304,2-3). 

‘For the following is not possible: “existence is excluded from eternal things, and at the 
same time it does not enter into momentary things”, because there is no third group and 
because of the impossibility of [the property of existence] being unlocated.’ 

We understand trtiyardsyabhavat and nirasrayatvanupapatteh in that last passage as 
corresponding, respectively, to prakdrdntardbhavat and vastudharmatvena in the sentence 
of the Paramoksanirdsakarikavrtti under comment. Cf. also Naresvarapanksaprakasa ad 
i:22cd, p.50,12-13 nityanityayor ekenanvitatvad vastudharmatvenobhayabahirbhavayogac 
ca, ‘because [existence] is concomitant with one out of either eternal or non-eternal things, 
and because it is impossible that it exists outside of both [eternal and non-eternal things] 
in that it is a property of objects.’ • 

Ramakantha uses the word visrdmyati both in the sentence under comment and in 
his presentation of the argument in the Naresvarapanksaprakasa (ad i:22cd, p. 55 , 7 “ 9 ) : 
sattvarn hi vicaryamanam tejorupam dahakatva iva svabhavapratibandhad evaksanikatvan 
nivartamdnam ksanikatve visrdmyati. The words aksanikatvan nivartamdnam there par¬ 
allel the phrase tebhyo nivartate in the first two passages above from the Nydyamanjari. 
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we experience as sequential, and so there is no problem [in maintaining that 
momentary entities produce things]. And thus the fact that the self is char¬ 
acterised by [being] the agent of purposeful action is proof of its perishability, 
so it is proved that the self is perishable. 

-1.11.5.2 Ramakantha: Both direct perception and inference re¬ 
fute the momentariness that you postulate [Siddhantin:] This is com¬ 
pletely incorrect, since [we] experience our own self, the perceiver, only as 
stable 603 And if it were momentary ( tasmims ca ksanike), deliberation on 
this [topic] (atra)^ focussed on such [matters] as the cessation of an own 
nature 605 would also (co) 6 ° 6 not be possible (no ... sambhavah). For this 
reason too (ity api ) [the view that the self is perishable] is certainly incor¬ 
rect And [you] cannot say that [deliberation] will be possible because of 
a permanence that is brought about by error, 608 since there can be no er¬ 
ror in self-awareness. 609 And therefore the appearance of the permanence 

6 °3 N arayanakantha also begins his response to the inference of raomentariness by ad¬ 
ducing svasamvedana: tad etat ksanikatvam samvedanasya nairatmyavadabhyupagamanam 

DK; nai*t m yal,Hamna- KSTS] ca aa yaHam 

\thimrupasydparoksasydtmanah prakdsandt [Mrgendravrtti ad vidyapada 2.2 5 ab). 

6 ° 40 r alternatively ‘in this [momentary perceiver]’. . x 

eosLiterally ‘characterised by’ such [matters] as .... We have conjectured sv ^ av ^me 
ttvadilaksanavicarasya for svabhdvanivrttyddeh ksanavicdrasya. We were unable to come 
up with a satisfactory sense of svabhavanivrttyadeh, whether it is understood as a genitive 
or ablative. The conjecture is not completely satisfactory though, since the word -laksana- 
contributes little. 

6o6 In addition to our experience of the perceiver as stable. 

^Deliberation in general has already been listed by Ramakantha, at the end of section 
3 10 3 2 as one of several kinds of cognition that would be impossible if the P erceiver wer ® 
momentary. Here he makes the more specific point that this very deliberation that you 
Ksanikavadin are currently engaged in would be impossible if your doctrine^we«1 corr : • 
In neither place does he elaborate on why a momentary perceiver would be lnca P a ^ e ° f 
deliberation One possibility is that the latter must take more than one moment because 
to deliberate on something involves considering it from different perspectives^synAesizing 
various cognitions of it. Another is that deliberation follows on from doubt (samsaya), 
and the agent of the doubt must also be the agent of the deliberation. bilitv 

6o8 The Buddhist position, as outlined in the commentary to verse 43 , was that stab lity 
is superimposed bynustaken (bhrunta) conceptual cognitions. Ramakaptha here imagines 
thS the opponent may try to adduce this stability as an enabler of deliberation, while 
holding tothe view that it is superimposed. Cf. Mrgendravrth ad vidyapada 2.25, P- 89. 

is necessarily non-erroneous, see WATSON (2010a: 299, 302 and 308). The claim wa 
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of the perceiver [through pratyaksa], along with corroboration furthermore 
(ca) by an inference of there being one [perceiver], that consists in it be¬ 
ing impossible otherwise to account for our observation of reflection ( vicara- 
darsananyathanupapattilaksanena ), constitutes a means of disproving the mo¬ 
mentariness which is postulated [by you] on [the premise of] the production 
of things being [otherwise] impossible. 610 


3.11.5.3 The nature of things is to produce effects only when cer¬ 
tain auxiliaries are present [Opponent:] But we have said that produc¬ 
ing things is not possible on the part of a permanent entity. 

[Siddhantin:] That is also incorrect, for that [permanent entity], even 
though its own nature is single, 613 has as [that] single nature the producing of 
effects [only] when particular auxiliary factors are present. So it will produce 
only in the presence of those [auxiliary factors], [and] not before, because of 
the absence of those [factors then]. So there is no difficulty accounting for 
effects [arising] in sequence. 

3.11.5.4 Carvaka: There are three options; each of them is prob¬ 
lematic [You Carvaka] might [argue as follows] ( atha ): if a granary-stored 
seed, 613 whose nature is to produce a sprout in the presence of auxiliary 
factors such as earth, is [itself] capable [of producing the sprout], then [it] 
should produce it whether or not auxiliary factors are present. 614 Or if [it 
itself] is not capable, then even in the presence of the auxiliary factors it 

in this text in section 3.10.5 (na ca svasamvedanasya badhah sambhavati, yena bhrantatd 

bhavet), and will be justified in section 3.15.2.4. 

6, °You have an inference on your side; but we have direct perception corroborated by 
inference. Therefore our position has stronger support than yours. 

6u The opponent repeats this claim here as Ramakantha has still not really dealt with 
it. He introduced two different considerations that indicate the stability of the perceiver: 
its self-perception and its ability to deliberate. But he has not addressed the difficulty of 

how an eternal thing can bring about effects. 

6ia And thus even though you might expect it to produce all its effects simultaneously. 

613 Only one witness reads kusulasthasya. We have adopted it, for kusula is the word 
used by, for example, Jayanta Bhatta and Vacaspatimisra when they give this argument in, 
respectively, the Nytiyamanjari (five times between pp. 454,9 and 45 8 , 16 of vo1 - 2 ) and the 
Nydyavdrttikatdtparyatikd, Nydyakanikd and Tattvasamiksd (four times between pp. 35,18 
and 40,11; the passages from the first two texts are given in Acharya’s apparatus). 

614 Ex conj. An early dittography seems to have corrupted the texts of all of the witnesses. 
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would be incapable, because it can have only one own nature. 15 Or if [in 
order to avoid both these problems you claim that] it derives capacity from 
the auxiliary factors, then it 616 was not capable before and becomes capable 
afterwards; so because of having a plurality of natures it would certainly be 
differentiated, in other words it would not be one. 


3.11.5.5 Ramakantha’s Response [Siddhantin:] In reply to this we 
say: although it is capable, it produces its effect only when the [auxiliary 
factors] are present, because that is its nature, and not at any other time. 

[Opponent:] But if it is capable, why does it require the presence [of 
anything else]? 618 

[Siddhantin:] We have [already] said: 619 because that is its nature. 
Whether because of its own causes or its own nature, it is a thing whose 
nature is such that though capable, it produces its effect [only] in the pres- 


615An almost identical argument is given in the Nydyamanjari: sahakaryapeksaya karo- 
titi cet, na, asamarthasya sahakdrind 'pi samarthyddhdndnupapatteh, samarthasya svata 

eva samarthye sati sahakarivaiyarthydt (vol. 2, p. 301,7-9). 

‘If [you say that the eternal thing] produces [an effect] depending on auxiliaries, that is 
not admissible, because it is not possible that something impotent could take on power 
even through an auxiliary; and because an auxiliary would be pointless for something 

potent, given that the latter has potency by itself.’ .... 

The first point here corresponds to the second option in our text; the second point here 

corresponds to the first option in our text. _ , , , 

6l6 The masculine gender of asamarthah may seem surprising given that he has been 
talking about the kusulastham bijam. We take it that the gender anticipates the change 
in the next paragraph from specific talk of the seed to general talk of a thing {asau, sa ... 

bhdvah) capable of carrying out effects. , . . 

6l7 The Nydyamanjari passage continues as follows: sahakansanmdhane pi casyasya- 
rupena vd kartrtvam sydt pararupena vd. svarupasya ca prdg api bhdyat, tasya cakara- 
katvdt, kirn sahakdrind. pararupena kartrtve purvarupaparityagat tadrupdntarapattes ca 

ksanikatvam apadyate (p. 301,10-13). , . _„„i j 

‘And even though the auxiliaries are there, its (i.e. the eternal things) agency 
either be due to its own form or a different form. [If due to its own form why would the 
own form, since it exists before and since it is the agent, need an auxiliary. If agency 
is due to a different form, then because [the supposedly eternal thing] abandons its prior 
form and because it takes on a form other than that, momentariness results. 

The second point here corresponds to the option given in the Paramoksanirasakarika- 

vrtti sentence under comment. _ , 

6l8 This is effectively a restatement of the first of the three options above: samarthye, 

saty asati vd sahakarini tajjananam. 

619 Both in our previous sentence, and in section 3.11.5.3* 
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ence of auxiliaries of a certain kind, 620 not at any other time. 621 The proof 
of this (ity atm ) is simply positive and negative concomitance with respect 
to the enduring thing. 622 And the natures of things cannot be called into 
question. For one cannot call into question why it is that fire burns [and] 
water does not. 

Now you might say (atha ... ucyate ): When the auxiliaries are absent, 
because the [thing] is not producing, its own nature is different from [that 


6ao To get this sense we considered conjecturing yat for yah , even though yah is the 
reading also of the Naresvarapariksa parallel passage. But we were dissuaded from doing 
so by reading Speuer (1886: 354), §358, in which he observes: ‘...the relative pronoun is 
sometimes used, where one expect a relative adverb or conjunction, yah being almost = 
yat sa (that he) or = yatha sa (in order that he) or = yadrsah (such as to —).’ 

621 If a thing’s nature can be defined only as either capable or not capable of producing 
a particular effect, then the Ksanikavadin’s arguments are hard to overcome. But if we 
include within the definition of a thing’s nature the fact that it is capable of producing 
an effect only when certain additional factors are there, then the three difficulties that the 
Ksanikavadin has pointed to can be avoided: (1) the thing’s ability to produce the effect 
later does not entail that it should be able to produce it even without auxiliaries; (2) the 
thing’s non-ability to produce the effect earlier does not entail that it should be unable to 
produce it even with the auxiliaries; (3) the thing’s non-production of the effect earlier, 
followed by its production of the effect subsequently, does not entail a break in its nature, 
so momentariness is avoided. 

A parallel passage in the Matangavrtti , which is given and translated in note 635 on 
p. 394, contains the following sentence: aksanikd api bhavah svahetubhyah svabhavad va 
tathasvabhdva eva, yenanyonyopakaranapeksaya sahakaranamatrenaiva sahakarino bha- 
vanti (ad 6:27cd, p.165,8-9). Although the context is slightly different there, insofar as 
Ramakantha is discussing the nature of sahakarins in particular, it has a syntactical struc¬ 
ture similar to that of our sentence, and it is what prompted us to conjecture svahetubhyah 
for svahetubhih —it would be awkward to have one instrumental and one ablative linked 
by a ca. 

The svahetvs that Ramakantha intends are perhaps the material causes ( upadanakara - 
nas) that bring the seed, pot or such like into existence. 

622 I.e. the proof that things have that kind of nature is that they are observed to produce 
effects when in the presence of certain other factors, and not to when not. The parallel 
passage in the Naresvarapariksaprakasa (given below) reads here -ity atra tathadarsanam 
eva pramanam. 
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of] the producer [of the effect]. 623 [In that case we reply:] No, 4 because 
even then [when the auxiliaries are not there], its one nature is to produce 
an effect when in the presence of auxiliaries. And when they are present it is 
the same, and so there is no plurality [in it]. 625 Never in all three phases of 
time does a thing depart from this same own nature. It is rather due to the 
absence of auxiliary factors, [not to any difference in its own nature,] that 
its effect does not arise then. 626 Thus it is just the presence and absence^of 
those [auxiliaries] that differ; there is however no difference in the thing. 


6a3 This is effectively a restatement of the third of the three difficulties raised by the 
Ksanikavadin above: purvam asamarthah pascdt samartha iti svabhavabhedad bheda eva 
tasya. 

We conjecture sahakdryasannidb.au for sahakarisannidhau, since the former is the read¬ 
ing of the parallel passage in the Naresvarapanksaprakasa (see below). The latter reading 
is not impossible to defend, for it could yield the meaning: ‘the nature of this [seed in the 
granary / thing when not producing], by virtue of its not producing, is different from [the 
nature of] that which produces [a sprout /an effect] in the presence of auxiliaries’. But 
it is unlikely that Ramakantha would have intended the reader to understand tasya to 
refer specifically to the seed in its latent state in the granary, or to the thing when not 
producing. (1) In the parallel passage in the Naresvarapanksaprakasa, which is almost 
word for word identical to our passage, such an interpretation is not possible as no such 
seed has been mentioned. (2) tasya here clearly refers to bhdvah three sentences above, 
i.e. to the thing in general, not to it in its non-productive state. 

624 Ex conj. 

^Whether it is producing or not its nature is the same: to produce effects when the 

auxiliaries are there. . , 

6a6 Cf. Narayanakantha’s sa padartho ’rthakriyarn karoty eva yadi sahakanno sya san- 
nihitah syuh. tadasannidhanad akurvanasya nasyopdlambhayogyatvam (Mrgendravrtti ad 
2:24, p. 86,11-13). ‘The thing actually produces an effect should its auxiliaries be present. 
It need not be blamed for not producing when they are not present.’ 

6a7 There is a parallel passage in the Naresvarapanksaprakasa (ad 1:46, pp. 81,7-83,3): 
na, tathdsvabhdvatvdd ity uktam. svahetor hi sa tathdbhutasvabhdvo bhbvo bhavati yah 
*sarvaddnupakarakamudgarddisannidhau vikaram upayati nanyathety* atra tathadarsanam 
eva pramdnam. na ca svabhdva bhdvandm paryanuyogam arhanti. etena tathdbhutasa- 
hakarisannidhav arthakriydkaranasvabhavatvdt sthirasya kramenarthakriyawrodhah pan- 
haryah. nanu sahakbryasannidhau janakad bhinnas tasya svabhavo jananabhavad. eva. 
na, tadapi sahakarisannidhau kdryakaranasvabhavatvdt [karyakarana- E^C; karyakarana- 
E“f], tatsannidhau tu sa eveti na bhedah. na hy asmdt svabhavdt kalatraye ’pi tasyanya- 
thabhavah, sahakdryasannidhanbt tu na prak karyodbhava iti tatsannidhyasanmdhi param 
bhidyete na vastubhedah. 

* Comparison with our passage could prompt two conjectures in this sentence: samartho 
’pi for sarvadan - and nanyadety for nanyathety. 
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3.11.5.6 The single nature of the auxiliaries defended [Opponent:] 
But presence and absence [which you have just admitted to be different and 
to be] in the auxiliaries will in that case make the auxiliaries plural, because 
[presence and absence] have contradictory own natures. 628 

[Siddhantin:] There is no contradiction [between different natures] in 
those [auxiliaries] either. For the [auxiliaries] too have as their nature to 
be present when their own auxiliaries, [those factors] which cause them to 
be present, are there. 629 And [their own auxiliaries] ( tasya ) [have as their 

6a8 The Ksanikavadin, having been given an explanation for how stable entities can 
produce effects, now gives up arguing against that point, but attempts to show that the 
Siddhantin’s explanation entails that the auxiliaries must each be plural, having a different 
nature when present from when absent. For the rest of this section the Siddhantin defends 
the position that the auxiliaries, just like the main cause, are single (= enduring) not 
plural (= diachronically divided into a sequence of entities of limited duration). 

(1) Why does it follow from an auxiliary’s sometimes being absent and sometimes present 
that it should be plural? (2) Why would it be a problem for the Siddhantin if the auxiliaries 
were plural? Neither question is easy to answer. The argument seems simply to be that 
presence and absence are contradictory qualities, hence that to which they belong must 
be of a different nature when it has one from when it has the other. But sometimes the 
presence of an auxiliary results not from any movement on its part, but from movement 
on the part of the main cause. The earth, to take the one example of an auxiliary that 
has already been given and that will be given again below, becomes present by the placing 
of the seed next to it; why should this change in the location of the seed entail any 
difference in the earth ? Perhaps because at that point it becomes an auxiliary, a factor in 
the production of the sprout, whereas previously it was not; hence its nature before was 
different to what it is now. Or perhaps the Ksanikavadin would simply assert that at the 
time of the planting of the seed the earth changes from being absent to being present, and 
this change is sufficient to postulate a difference in the earth itself. 

As to what the problem is for Ramakantha if an auxiliary is plural, perhaps the point is 
that if plurality accrues to the auxiliaries as a result of them sometimes being in one state 
and sometimes not, then it should accrue also to the main cause as a result of sometimes 
being in one state (such as the state of producing an effect) and sometimes not. 

To return to our sentence: some of our sources read nanu yadi for nanu , buu the yadi 
is not in our best manuscript, and we judge it to result from secondary insertion of a 
particle to correlate with tarhi. The Naresvarapariksaprakasa parallel passage reads here 
nanu sannidhyasannidhi tarhi sahakdrino bhedaTn vidadhate. 

629 The auxiliary’s nature is here defined in such a way that it is the same whether the 
auxiliary is absent or present. 

What kinds of factors cause the auxiliaries to be present? The earth is caused to be 
present by the (hands of the) farmer who has placed the seed in it. The auxiliary cause 
of my perception of a pot, namely the pot, is made present by the (hands of the) person 
who put it there. 

Cf. Nyayamanjan (vol. 2, p.302,10-11): taditarapadarthasannidhanam tu svahetuvasad 
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nature to be present] when other auxiliaries are present. Thus there is no 

indeterminacy, because the diversity of things is determined by [their] own 

natures. 630 

And since it is only in the presence of a seed or other [main cause] that 
earth and other auxiliaries produce an effect of that [main cause], they must 
have this nature, similar to [that of] the [main cause], 631 by which they 
produce the effect only when the [main cause] is present, not at any other 
time. 632 Thus all things [both main causes and auxiliaries] have a nature 

to produce the [effect] that is dependent on the presence of each other. 633 

Thus all producers can be denoted by the word auxiliary, not [just] certain 
particular ones. 634 

upamtam iti nopdlambham arhati ‘But the presence of things (i.e. the auxiliaries) other 
than the [main cause] is brought about by their own causes; so it (i.e. their presence) does 
not deserve reproach l 

63 °From the Ksanikavadin’s point of view there is a problem of indeterminacy if some¬ 
thing stable sometimes produces effects and sometimes does not, without any change in 
its nature. For then the time of its production of an effect seems arbitrary, lacking cor¬ 
relation with a corresponding change in its nature. But the Siddhantin has avoided this 
problem by defining the nature of a main cause in such a way that although its nature 
does not change, its production of an effect at a particular time is brought about by that 
nature. It is constrained by its nature to produce the effect at precisely that moment, 
for its nature dictates that it produce an effect when and only when particular auxiliary 
causes are present; hence arbitrariness is avoided. 

The presence or absence of the auxiliaries presents the possibility of arbitrariness reap¬ 
pearing at this level. But arbitrariness is avoided here by defining the nature of these 
auxiliaries as to be present when their own auxiliaries, which cause chem to be present, 
are there. And so on. 

631 Ex conj. The transmitted reading, tatkaryakaranas tv asau , although it is also the 
reading of the NaresvarapariksaprakaSa parallel (see note 638), is extremely awkward, the 
masculine gender of - karanah being difficult to justify. We deem it more plausible that the 
same corruption has occurred in two texts, than that the transmitted reading is original. 
For several other examples of what seem to be shared corruptions in parallel passages in 
two of Ramakantha’s texts, see note 895. 

633 Thus far this section has been about whether the presence and absence of the auxil¬ 
iaries entails their plurality. The answer is no, because their nature is to be present when 
their own sannidhapakas are there. This sentence takes up and rejects another way in 
which their plurality may be entailed, namely because they produce effects only at certain 
times. Plurality is avoided by defining their nature in a similar way to how that of main 
causes was defined: their unchanging nature is to produce effects when the main cause is 
there. 

633 The Naresvarapariksdprakdsa passage (note 638) reads tatkamkatvam svabhavah for 
ta tkdraka tvasva bhdvah. 

634 There is no hierarchy between main causes and auxiliaries (sahakarins) . Both ulti¬ 
mately fall into the same category of being mutually co-operating producers because just 
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And they do not have plural natures. 635 And although all of them have 

as the seed can be said to produce the sprout, but only with the co-operation of the earth, 
not alone, so the earth can be said to produce the sprout, but only with the co-operation 
of the seed, not alone. 

This perhaps explains why Ramakantha has included this section disproving that the 
auxiliaries are plural (over time). Since they fall into the same category as main causes, 
their plurality could be taken to imply the plurality of the main cause. 

635 Since their unchanging nature is to produce effects when the main cause is there. 

The Matangavrtti contains a passage (ad 6:27cd, p. 163,10-165,10) which includes this 
defense of the non-plurality of the auxiliaries, and also parallels other points that this 
opponent has made above. There it is a Buddhist rather than a Carvaka speaking. He 
begins by asserting that there is a contradiction or incompatibility ( virodha ) between a 
non-momentary thing and the capacity for sequential or simultaneous efficacy. Rama¬ 
kantha disputes this, stating that there can be no contradiction between a thing and 
a property (such as the capacity for efficacy); something can only be contradicted by a 
thing ( padartha ), not by a property ( dharma ). To support his point he cites Dharmaklrti’s 
definition of the two kinds of virodha in the Nyayabindu (3 73 “ 75 )- (That it is a quotation 
was not noticed by the editor.) 

The passage continues (p.164,1): dharma& cayam aksanikasyaiva [P, R, R; aksanikasya 
ed.] ghatadeh kramena ksiradadhidharanddikah pradipades ca yugapad vartidahatailaksapa- 
nadiko 1 rthakriyakdritvalaksanah pratyaksena [pratyaksena P, U, R, R; om. ed.] siddhah, 
iti [ iti P, U, R, R; om. ed.] na tena sahasya [ed.; na tenasya P] virodhah. (The Pune 
manuscript [Pj was not used by the editor; its readings are supplied by us but the readings 
of the other manuscripts are taken from the apparatus to the edition.) 

‘And this property, namely being the agent of the production of effects, is established by 
direct perception to exist in things which aw non-momentary such as pots, which [bring 
about] such [effects] as the carrying of milk and yoghurt sequentially, and such as candles, 
which [bring about] such [effects] as the burning of the wick and the consuming of the 
oil simultaneously.* Thus there is no contradiction between this [property of producing 
effects] and these [non-momentary things].’ 

* Cf. Naresvarapariksdprakdsa ad i:22cd, p. 54,14-15: tad apy ayuktam vi- 
rodhasiddheh. aksanikasyaiva ghatadeh ksiraghrtadhdranadyarthakriyd kra¬ 
mena, pmdipades ca vartidahatailaksapanadikd yugapad drsyate, iti kutas 
tadvirodhasiddhih. Some support is provided by aksanikasyaiva there for 
reading aksanikasyaiva in the Matangavrtti , where it is the reading of two 
Kashmirian manuscripts. 

nanu yadyadarihakaranasvabhavam tat tat karoty eva, yathdntydvasthaprdptam bijddy 
ankurddikam [ed.; - prapte bijankuradikam P, R]. yat tu na karoti na tat \tat ed.; om. P] 
tatsvabhavam, yathd ghatadi nankurajanaka[ed.\ -janana- P]svabhavam iti. pratyaksdnupa - 
lambhdbhydm eva dharmayor api [api ed.; om. P] janakasvabhdvdjanakasvabhdvayos [ed.; 
janakatvajanakasvabhdvayos P, 0 , R, R] ca virodhavirodhau siddhyata eveti. aksanikasyapy 
ekasvabhdvatvena sarvada sarvdrthakdritvad yaugapadyena karyotpadaprasangah. atha na 
tatsvabhdvah [ed.; atha tdvatsvabhdvah P, 0 , R, R], kramendpi na kurydt. karoty cayam 
grdhakdtmd kramena. tatas [P, 0 , R, R; atas ed.] tada tatkartrtvasvabhdvah, ndnyada, 
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tadakaranad [ed.; tatkaranad P, t), R, R] iti svabhavabhedad bhinna eveti ksanikah. 

‘[Buddhist:] Surely when X has as its nature the producing of an effect Y, then X does 
produce Y, just like a seed or such like, having reached its final state, [does produce] a 
sprout or such like. But if X does not produce [Y], then X does not have [the producing of] 
Y as its nature, as a pot or such like is not of the nature of producing a sprout. Whether 
having a productive nature and having an unproductive nature, even though they are 
properties,* are contradictory or non-contradictory is established by just perception and 
non-perception. * * ’ 

* You, Ramakantha, have argued above that properties cannot contradict 
anything else, but we Buddhists maintain that even though these two natures 
are properties, they can be contradictory. 

** We can see through perception (of sprouts being produced by seeds) 
and non-perception (of sprouts being produced by pots) that the kind of 
things that produce sprouts are opposed to the kind of things that do not. 

Thus we can see that the having as one’s nature to produce a sprout and 
the not having as one’s nature to produce a sprout are contradictory and 
cannot occur together in the same thing. Thus you, Ramakantha, are wrong 
to accept that one seed can remain the same thing from when it is in the 
granary not producing, to when it is in the field producing and wrong to 
accept that one perceiver can remain the same thing from when it does not 
produce a certain action to when it produces that kind of action. 

A difficulty we have with this sentence is why it says virodhavirodhau si - 
ddhyatah rather than simply virodhah siddhyati. 

‘And because an eternal thing, since it is always of the same nature, is [by nature] a 
producer of all [its] effects, it undesirably follows that [all] its effects would arise simulta¬ 
neously.* If it were not of that nature [to produce all of its effects] it would not be able 
to produce them even sequentially. And this perceiver does produce effects sequentially. 
Therefore it is only at the time [that it is producing a certain effect] that it has as its 
nature to produce that effect, not at other times, because it does not produce them [then]. 
Thus because its nature is differentiated, it [itself] is certainly differentiated; thus it is 
momentary.’ 

* This sentence is elliptical. Cf. the following sentence from section 3.11.5.1 
of our text, which begins and ends in a similar way but has more steps in the 
middle: ekasvabhavatve ca sarvadaiva svanirvartyasarvarthakriydkarirtva- 
svabhavatvad ekasminn api ksane sarvasvakaryakaranaprasangat kdryayau- 
gapadyam bhavet. 

tad ayuktam. tata eva visistasvabhavatvena siddheh. yo hi yadarthakaranasvabhdvo ya~ 
tha siddhah , sa tathaiva tadarthakaranasvabhavo nisciyate, nanyatha, [ nisciyate, nanyatha, 
... evdnkurajanakasvabhdvo nanyatha ed.; nanyatha P, 0 , R, R] bijadir [conj. ISAACSON, 
bijader ed.] iva ksityadisannidhana evdnkurajanakasvabhdvo nanyatha. sthirasvabhavah 
[sthirasvabhavah ed.; sthiras ca svabhavah P, R, R] (P, f.i68v) sarvada tattatsahakarisan- 
nidhau tattadanekakaryajanakasvabhavah siddhah, iti sarvada [sarvada P, 4 mss; sarvatha 
ed.] tathabhutaikasvabhavah siddho nanyathabhutasvabhdvah , iti svabhavabhedabhavad 
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abhinna evety aksanikah. sahakarindm, tu [tu ed.; om. P] prag asannidhanad ajanakasva- 
bhavabhrdntir [ed.; asannidhanajanaka- P, 0 , R, R] atm bhavatam. no tv ajanakatvam^ eva 
sarvadanaropitarupasya grahakatmano ’ksanikasyaivavabhasanad [ed.; -syaiva bhasanad P, 
0 , R, R] ity uktam. sahakarindm api svasahakarisannidhau tatsahakdryekasvabhavatvat 
[P, R; tattatsahakdryaikasvabhdvatvat ed.) no svabhdvabheda ity aksanikatvam eva. 

‘[Siddhantin:] That is incorrect; for [the perceiver] is established as having a specific 
own nature* from exactly that.** For that which is established to have as its nature the 
producing of a certain effect in a certain way*** is determined to have as its nature the 
producing of that effect in precisely that way, not in any other, just like a seed or such 
like, whose nature is such that it produces a sprout only in the presence of earth and the 
like, not otherwise. It is of stable nature, being established to always have as its nature 
the producing of various particular effects in the presence of particular auxiliaries. Thus 
(iti) it is established to always have that kind of single nature, not to have a nature that 
changes. Thus because it does not have a plurality of natures, it [itself] is certainly non¬ 
plural; i.e. it is non-momentary. But it is because its auxiliaries are not present earlier that 
you commit this mistake of thinking that [at that time] it has a nature not to produce. In 
fact it is not a non-producer [even then], because as we have said (e.g. ad 6:7c-9b, 23ab, 
24ab), a perceiver that is non-momentary and not superimposed appears [to us] all the 
time. As for the auxiliaries they have as their single nature to become an auxiliary of the 
[main cause, the perceiver] when their own auxiliaries are present; therefore their natures 
are not divided, therefore they are certainly non-momentary.’ 

* As becomes clear in the sentences after this one, ‘specific own nature means 
a nature to produce particular kinds of effect in the presence of particular 
kinds of auxiliary. 

** ‘From exactly that’ could mean three things: 

(1) From the principle you laid out at the beginning of your speech, that there 
is a firm correlation between whatever things do and the kind of nature they 
have. 

(2) From perception and non-perception. 

(3) From the fact that the perceiver acts sequentially. The Buddhist men¬ 
tioned this fact and then concluded that therefore ( tatah) the perceiver is 
momentary. Ramakantha replies that from precisely this fact (tata eva ) we 
can establish the perceiver to have a kind of nature that determines that it 
will produce effects sequentially. 

*** For example, only in the presence of particular auxiliaries. 

nanv anupakdriny apeksayogad aksanikasya kirn sahakdrina? tadupakaryatve va tasyo- 
pakrtdnupakrtayoh svabhavayor bheddn naksanikatvam. na, ksanikatvad eva parasparopa- 
kdrarahitair [ed.;' -kdrahitair P, 0 , R, R] apy ekdrthakdritvena sahakdritayd bhavadbhir 
abhyupagatair ekasamagryantarbhutais caksurupalokadibhir apeksyakaribhir [conj., -loka- 
dibhir dksepakdribhir P, 0 , R, R; -lokddibhir ed.] anaikdntikatvdt. 

‘[Buddhist:] But because there can be no dependence on something that does not help, 
the non-momentary [perceiver would lack dependence, so] why would it need an auxiliary? 
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Or if it were helped [by the auxiliary], its helped nature would be different from its nature 
before it was helped, so it would not be non-momentary. 

[Siddhantin:] No [the perceiver can depend on an auxiliary without being helped by 
it], because [to infer that something is helped from the fact that it has dependence] is 
inconclusive, as is proved by the eyes, colour, light and the like, which, belonging to one 
causal complex, and being accepted by you to be auxiliaries since they all act towards the 
same aim (i.e. visual cognition), act depending [on each other] despite lacking, precisely 
because they are momentary, mutual help.’ 

nanu tesdmparasparopakarasambhave ’pi [’pie d.; om. P] svahetukrta evasau svabhava ity 
uktam—te “ nirabhiprayavyaparuh svahetuparinamopanidhidharmanah [P, R, R; - parinamo - 
padhividhuradharmanah ed.], tatprakrtes tathabhavanto [ed.; - bhavantam P] nopalambham 
arhanti” iti. 

‘[Buddhist:] But even though it is not possible for these [eyes and other members of 
the causal complex] to help each other, this nature [to act in dependence on each other] is 
brought into existence by their own causes, as we have said [in the Hetubindu p. g*,8-io]: 
They “act without intention, having, as a result of the transformation of their own cause, 
the property of being present [at the location of the effect]; being that way because of that 
nature, they should not be blamed”.*’ 

* We are following the interpretation of Areata in the Hetubindutikd. He 
takes ‘own cause’ to be the whole causal complex consisting of earth, seed, 
water etc., and the ‘transformation’ of that to be the creation of a new 
moment. He glosses upanidhih with kdryadese sannidhanam , and tatprakrteh 
with tatprakrtitvat. 

How has this speech of the Buddhist answered Ramakantha’s point that the 
Buddhists themselves accept that one thing can depend on another without 
being helped by it? It has shown how a momentary thing (whose nature 
is brought into existence by a preceding momentary causal complex) can 
depend on other momentary things without being helped by them. The 
implication is that for something non-momentary, the problem remains that 
if it depends on other things, it must be helped by them (and must therefore 
be non-eternal). 

yady evdin, aksauikd dpi bhdvdh svdhctubhydh svdbhdvdd vd tdthdsvdbhdvd evd , yendTiyo- 
nyopdkdTundpeksdyd sdhdkdmndmdtrendivd [ed.; - kdmndmdtrendivd P] sdhdkdrino bhdVd- 
ntity dnupdldbhydh [mss; dnupdldbhydh ed.]. vistdrend cdyum pdkso ndresvdmpdriksdprd- 
kdse ’smdbhih pmtiksiptd iti tdtd evdvddhdrydh. etend jndtvdvirodho ’py dtmdndh pmtyu- 
ktdh [P, 0 , R, R, AI; pmtiksiptdh ed.], tdttddvisdydsdnnidhdu tdttddgmhdkdikdsvdbhdvdtvdd 
iti. ndto ’pi tdsydnitydtvdsiddhir [ed.; ndto ’py dsydnityd- P] iti ndirdtymdbhdVdh. 

‘[Siddhantin:] In that case, non-momentary things too, whether because of their own 
causes or their own nature, are certainly of a kind of nature by virtue of which they are 
auxiliaries merely by acting together, without depending on mutual helping; they should 
not be blamed for that. And this position [of yours] has been refuted at length by me 
in the Ndresvdrdpdriksdprdkd$d\ so it should be understood from there.* In this way the 
[supposed] contradiction of the self’s being a knower is also refuted,** because its single 
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the capacity [to produce the effect], 63 * * **5 the [unwanted] corollary that there 
would be a plurality of effects does not follow, 637 since their nature is to 
produce this single effect in the presence of each other. 638 

3.11.5.7 The production of several different effects And the same 
is the case 639 even in the producing of several effects: 640 there is no [need to 

nature is [to be] a perceiver of particular [objects] in the presence of those particular 
objects. And it is not proved from this that it is non-eternal; thus there is no absence of 
self.’ 


* vistarena cayarn pakso naresvarapariksaprakase ’smabhih pratiksipta iti ta- 
ta evdvadhdryah: Bhatt takes this to be a reference to Naresvarapariksa- 
prakata ad i:22cd, p. 49. The passage beginning on that page is relevant, 
but an even closer parallel is that which occurs in the commentary to 1:46, 
pp. 81,11-83,3, and which we have given in footnotes (both above and below). 

** The contradiction that has been being discussed in this passage is that of 
a non-momentary thing being able to produce effects. By the removal of this 
general contradiction, the more specific contradiction of a non-momentary 
perceiver being able to perceive objects is removed. 

® 36 They must have the capacity, for the opponent has shown above how both of the 
other two possibilities—that they do not have the capacity, or derive it only when the 
other factors are present—involve logical problems. 

® 37 The unwanted corollary is that since the main cause as well as the auxiliary causes 
are all capable of producing, they should all produce their own separate effects. 

® 3 8 The Naresvarapariksaprakasa passage continues: nanu sannidhyasannidhi tarhi sa- 
hakarino bhedarn vidadhate, xridadhator* viruddhasvabhavatvdt. na tatrdpi virodhahj 
tasyapi sannidhapakasvasahakarisannidhau tatsannidhisvabhavatvat, tasyapi svasahaka- 
risannidhau, tasya tasyapi* iti naniyamah, svabhavaniyamitatvad bhdvanarn vaisvaru- 
pyasyeti* sahakarinam api ksityadinam bijddikdranasannidh.au tatkdryakaranas [-karanas 
E pc B,C; -karanas E^'] tv asau tatsadrsa eva svabhavo yena tatsannidhana eva tadankura- 
dikdryam kurvanti nanyadd iti sarvesdrn tatkdrakatvam svabhdvah parasparasannidhdnd- 
peksa [E k ; -peksas tv B,C] iti sarve karakah sahakdripadavacya naikakah.* na ca tesarji 
svabhavabhedah, sarvesam ca sdmarthye ’pi na kdryanekatvaprasangah, parasparasanni- 
dhau tadekakaryanirvartakasvabhavatvat. 

* Noteworthy differences—not already mentioned in footnotes above—from the passage 
in our text are: the inclusion of vidadhatoh (= ‘[presence and absence] which are laying 
down [difference]’), the inclusion of tasya tasyapi, vaisvarupyasyeti for vaicitryasyeti, and 
naikakah for naikaikah. 

® 39 I.e. here too the producer of the effects has one unchanging nature throughout. 

64 °The previous sections have been about a seed or such like producing a single effect 
(despite having existed previously without producing it). Now we turn to things that can 
produce several effects in sequence. 
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conclude that there is a] plurality of own natures, since even when it produces 
several effects sequentially, [the agent’s] single nature is [to be] the agent 
of many varied effects when many varied auxiliaries are present. For example 
(yathd) one person [called] Caitra, who is nevertheless (co) the agent of many 
effects such as cutting, cooking and eating, 642 does not have a plurality o 
natures even though the cutting and the rest occur sequentially, since it is 
his nature [to be] the agent of those effects such as cutting when he is in 
the presence of particular auxiliaries such as sickles and the like. For that 
kind of nature (i.e. a single nature to produce various effects) exists in him 
non- sequentially {tatrakramenaiva).^ For you accept that a lamp, which 


64 ‘The compound in this sentence ending -kartrekasvabhdvatvdt, and that in the next 
sentence ending -kartrsvabhdvatvdt would perhaps be smoother if they read, respcctwd* 
Trtrtvaikasvabhdvatvdt and -kartrtvasvabhdvatvdt. The readings with the abstract suffix 
are found in some of our witnesses, but we are reluctant to adopt them since in bj 
cases the Naresvampanksdprakdm paraUel lacks the tm, and since Ramakantha om™ y 
elsewhere omits an abstract suffix in such compounds: for example this text ad ucd Onatr- 
svabhdvatvdt ), Kimnavrtti ad 2:i2cd ( pmkdSanakart r svabhdvd and avaranakartj-svabhava), 
Matangavrtti ad vidydpdda 6: 9 ab (drastrsvabhdvam, three times), ad 6:io-ub (kartrsva- 
ruvam) ad 6 i 2 -i 3 b ( drastrsvabhdvam, three times), Naresvarapanksaprakasa ad 1.4b, 
p. 82,19 (- kdryakartrsvabhdva -), ad 2:29-3^ and ad 3:7 (kartrsvabhdvah; three times), 
Tattvatrayanimayavivrti ad 3, p.321,15 (kdryaka.trsvabhavam). , 

We either have to understand such compounds as using kartr/jnatr etc. in the sense of 
kartrtva/jnatrtva, or interpret them to mean that the svabhavc : itself i£1 an agent/knower 
643 The cutting presumably refers to the cutting of the food that he then goes on 


6 43I e at one moment of time. The manuscripts here read tatra kramenaiva 1 but we have 
conjectured tatmkmmenaiva , which is the reading of Naresvarapanksaprakasa and which 
is clearly required by the context: the claim of this sentence is about to be illustrated by 
the example of a flame which produces burning of the wick, lessening of the oil etc. Rama- 
kantha’s standard example for non-sequential production of effects (see, apart from the 
parallel passage in the Naresvarapanksaprakasa given below: NareSvarapariksaprakasa ad 
i:6ab, p. 27,15-17, ad i:22cd, p. 5445 , ad i:38ab and Matangavrtti ad vidyapada 6:2 7 cd, 

p.l 64 ,l- 2 ). ' 

A reason has already been given for the contention of the last sentence that a person 
performing several actions in sequence has an undivided own nature, namely, that his 
nature is to produce certain kinds of effects when in the presence of certain kinds of 
auxiliaries. This sentence adds a further supporting reason that answers the doubt of 
someone who may still think that if an effect such as cutting is different from eating, the 
producer of that cutting (or his own nature) must be different from the producer of the 
eating (or his own nature). It does so by pointing out that a person is able to carry out 
more than one action at once, and even a Buddhist would not hold that such a person s 
own nature is divided at one point of time. 
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is certainly single, has as its one nature [to be] the accomplisher of several 
effects, such as burning the wick, consuming the oil and causing itself to be 
perceived; [you do] not [hold in this case that] a plurality of own natures is 
necessitated by a plurality of its effects, 644 for there is no contradiction in 
something utterly single, with a particular own nature, bringing about many 
effects. 

The same [as can be seen clearly in this non-sequential case, namely 
that one thing can bring about many effects,] should be accepted in this 
[sequential case also]: a thing which is permanently stable too 645 —since it is 
never separated from its own nature, 646 which is to produce various particular 
effects when particular auxiliaries are present,—is not plural (na bhedah ), in 
spite of the fact that it produces several effects sequentially as a result of the 
sequentiality of the presence of the auxiliaries, as above, 647 because it does 
not have a plurality of own natures. 648 

6 44 \Ve take it that na tu karyabhedena svabhavabhedah has most force if abhyupagato 
bhavadbhih is carried over to go with it as well as with the previous. Ramakantha can 
be known to regard the Buddhist as accepting na karyabhedena svabhavabhedah. not only 
because he regards the latter as accepting that a flame has a single nature at a single 
moment of time, but also because he attributes to the Buddhist the following untraced 
quotation (in precisely this context in a parallel passage in the Na re svarapa riks ap ra kasa 
ad i:6ab, p. 27): iaktir hi bhavabhavabhyam bhidyamdna vastv apt bhinatti, na punah 
karyabhedena, ‘For power, when divided by its occurrence and non-occurrence, divides the 
thing [that has the power too]. But [it does] not [do so when divided merely] through 
[having] a plurality of effects.’ 

® 45 The sense of the api is not certain. One possibility is: a stable thing too, which 
produces effects in sequence, in addition to the just mentioned lamp, which in one moment 
produces simultaneous effects. Another is: a thing which despite being stable, and which 
you would therefore hold to be incapable of producing a plurality of effects. 

® 4 ®M y ’s reading with its inclusion of an -eka- after -karana- is equally possible. 

647 I.e. as taught above. This could simply refer to the many places where a thing 
has been said to have as its nature the bringing about of various effects in the presence 
of various auxiliaries. Or it could refer more specifically either to the sentence earlier 
in this section about the sequential performance of cutting, cooking and eating when a 
sickle and other corresponding auxiliaries fire present, or to the beginning of the previous 
section, where the presence or absence of the auxiliaries was explained as resulting from 
the presence or absence of their own auxiliaries. 

648 The Naresvarapariksaprakdsa parallel passage continues: evarn nanabhutarthakriya- 
karane. nanabhutatattatsahakarisannidhau ndndbhutdnekakdryakartrekasvabhavatvdt, kra- 
mena nanabhutarthakriyakarane ’pi na svabhavabhedah. yathaikasyaiva caitrasya lava- 
napacanabhojanadyanekakaryakartus tattadddtrddisahakdrisannidh.au tattallavanapacana- 
dikaryakartrsvabhavatvat bramena lavanapacanadibhave ’pi na svabhavabhedah, tathabhu- 
tasvabhavasya tatrdbramenaiva bhavat pradtpa iva. pradipasya hi vartidahatailaksapana- 
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Thll „ for a stable thing to produce effects in sequence is possible So the 

S^ffitessrassaff 

vivekcP h ° and so it should be understood from that very p • 


3.11.6 Conclusion 

kartrsvabhavamyogat sarvadaita s ira y tatsvabhavabhedat. svarupasya tu bheda- 

tvdt kramendnekakaryanirvartane ’pi, na bhedabtatsvabhavam r somldat -_ 

siddhau hi nanarthdnupmveSaparamastn ' Bt C, ed.] lambhavati 

kasvabhavavarmdcchdditanam [-mrma nmmduabhvdm arthakriyanupapattir iti. 

[B C; sa bhavati ed.]. iti na sthirasya kramaya g p J dhists- ‘But it is well 

1 B i, ihu. conclude, with ,hc follow, ^ »" d — ^tf^Tof.hc Buddhists 

tr„"h“^ 

^ tW " 8 “ 

produce effects sequentiaUy or simultaneously. 

^ me “And that [plurality] (*«) does not occur for those 
who are protected 

649 As support for the eva here, see samutpatter iti vaksyd - 
rasydrthakriydnupapattir eva badhafcam iti ;c *, na. . [entity] could not 

£ “ teaCh ’ "" (i e ' 
causal efficacy) can arise only in a [stable ttangl- GoODALL (1998: »x) 

££ r iX^yo^a, about which, see 
note 911. 

6 5 1 Tatra = sthairye. fr . A^ch in and out of existence 

••’Through direct perception we do not observe things to flash in 

constantly, but rather to be continuous. 
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as] uncontradicted. Among these [i.e. among all possible entities that exist], 
those for which a logical reason [for supposing them to be destructible] is 
established by a valid means of knowledge are destructible. But ones other 
than that are certainly not destructible, so the indestructibility of the soul is 
established in spite of its being the agent of the production of effects, sin*e 
there is no logical reason [for its being destructible]. 

By this [preceding argumentation ] 653 the [supposed] contradiction of the 
self’s being a perceiver ( jnatvavirodhah ) is also 654 countered—for it does not 
have a plurality of natures, since, as [argued] above , 655 its single nature is to 
perceive particular [objects] when in the presence of those objects. But the 
delusion that the [self’s being a perceiver] is contradicted by a plurality of 
[perceiver-]natures may occur in those whose minds are mistaken [in thinking 
that there is] an absence of a nature [to perceive a pot] ( tatsvabhava -) prior 
to the perceiving of that pot. So it has been refuted thus . 656 

And therefore, because of the indestructibility of the perceiver and be¬ 
cause of the real existence of the perceived, neither of these are destroyed at 
the point of liberation . 657 Rather it is nothing short of omniscience that it is 
correct to posit [as the state of the soul in liberation], because the perceiver 
endures unenveloped, as a result of ignorance and the rest—which are known 
[in our system] as Impurity, past action and primal matter, [and] which have 
as their nature to conceal—ceasing [to operate on the soul] at the time [of 


® 53 I.e. that given in sections 3.11.5.2 to 3.11.5.7. 

654 We take the ‘also’ to mean: in addition to the supposed contradiction of its being an 
agent of effects ( arthakriyakaritva ). It is true that to be a perceiver is to be an agent of 
effects, but we take Ramakantha to be signaling a shift from the more general category of 
arihakriya to the more specific category of perception—or from action to cognition. 

® 55 In sections 3.11.5.5 to 3.11.5.7. 

® 5 ®Ramakantha’s claim that the reason he has refuted this delusion is because it may 
occur in these people could be intended as a justification of his importation, into this 
rejection of the Carvaka view, of the whole preceding discussion of the Buddhist inference 
of momentariness. 

657 Ramakantha is here rounding up his refutation not only of this Carvaka interpretation 
of ‘cessation of everything’ ( sarvanasa ), but also of the Buddhist interpretation. For it 
was the Buddhist who asserted (section 2.15) that both the perceiver and perceived cease 
at liberation, because the perceived is unreal ( avasturupa) and because the perceiver is 
dependent on the perceived; and that point is responded to only in this sentence, not 
anywhere in the preceding refutation of Buddhism. 
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liberation]. 658 As they say: 659 

This cognition is by nature pure; [its] impurities are adventitious. 
When they are not present, the light of that [cognition], which is 
indestructible, has everything as its object. 


3.12 Cessation of Cognition and Agency: verse 47 

Thus, having shown the view that [liberation consists of] cessation of every¬ 
thing to be false, [Sadyojyotih] now states [the following verse] in order to 
obliterate the view that cognition and agency are destroyed. 

47ab) And there is no cessation of [the powers of] cognition and 
action, since that would contradict all scriptures. 

‘For there is no cessation of the seer’s seeing [nor] of the thinker’s think¬ 
ing ’ 550 —through this Vedic passage this view that rejects [the powers of] 

6 s 8 We assume that avidyd is here being used as a synonym of mala, so that the ddi 
refers to karma and mdyd. Strictly speaking Ramakantha’s view is that mala is the cause 
of ignorance, the former being of the nature of a physical impurity (see Moksakankawrtti 
ad 47c-53b). The view that mala is simply ignorance is that of the non-Saiddhantika 
non-dualist Saivas (see for example Mdlinivijayottara 1:23c: malam ajnanam icchanti) 
who advance it specifically to oppose the Saiddhantika view. 

But in contexts where Ramakantha is debating with non-Saivas and thus not wanting 
to assume categories that they do not accept, he sometimes refers to mala simply as 
ignorance ( avidyd ) (see avidyddydvarana at Naresvarapanksaprakasa ad 1:59, p.ioo, 13 -1 4> 
and Watson 2006: 86, note 125). Such a practice is not in fact a radical departure from 
earlier tradition: see for example the list of synonyms of mala given in the Kiranatantra 
(2:19-20). 

The reading -mdydkhyandm avidyddinam gives a nice meaning, but it is found only in 
the editions. It is thus possible that M v ’s -maydvidyadindm is original and that Rama¬ 
kantha’s intended meaning was just: ‘as a result of Impurity, past action, primal matter, 
ignorance and the rest, which have as their nature to conceal, ceasing [to operate on the 
soul] at the time [of liberation]’. 

g 59The first line occurs at Pramanavdrttika 2:2o8cd. The following line in that text 
reads tatprdg apy asamarthanam paicdc chaktih kva tanmaye. The verse is cited with an 
almost identical second line to ours twice by Jayaratha in the Tantrdlokaviveka , where he 
gives it as the view of the Vijiianavadins. In both instances (ad 1:33 and 4:30) there is 
the one difference of apaye for abhave. The first line is also cited by Ramakantha in the 
Naresvarapanksaprakasa (ad 1:9), where a Vijiianavadin opponent adduces it to support 
their Ccise. 

66o The citation is an amalgamation of Brhaddranyakopanisat 4.3.23, na hi drastur drster 
viparilopo vidyate , and Brhaddranyakopanisat 4.3.28, na hi mantur mater viparilopo vi- 
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knowledge and action in liberation is contradicted by scripture. 661 And it is 
not appropriate to accept something that is contradicted by all scriptures as 
true. 662 As [Kumarila] has said, 663 


But the intuition of a single person is no different from an artificial 
construct. 


dyate. Ramakantha uses the same form of the citation in Nare^vampariksaprakaSa ad 1.64, 
p.102,19. 

66l This translation assumes the separation iti Srutya agamanirastah, as we have found 
no parallel in any text for the karmadhdraya compound 6 rutyagama. The fact that when 
Ramakantha gives the same citation in NareSvarapariksdprakdsa , he follows it with ity 
dgamanirasto ’yam paksah is perhaps also support for the separation. But it is nevertheless 
possible that srutydgamanirastah is a single compound in which dgama is brought down 
from the verse and sruti qualifies it. 

It is clear both from this sentence and from elsewhere that Ramakantha spoke of the 
Veda as one kind of dgama: see dtmani hi vyavasthdpite sarua eva vedadir apy dga- 
mah samarthito bhavati, tasya hi ... sarvasydtmdrthatvdt (Naresvarapariksdprakdsa ad 1:74, 
p. 111,9-12); ‘For when the self is established, then all scripture including the Veda and 
the like becomes congruent, since all of it has the self as its target. 

663 What are we to make of Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha’s contention that this Naiya- 
yika and VaiSesika view is contradicted by all scripture? In verse 1:74 of the Narehara- 
pariksdprakdsa, Sadyojyotih makes the point that denial of the existence of a self goes 
against ‘all scripture’ ( sarvdgama ), those who deny it being dry logicians (tuskatarkika). 
Ramakantha gives as examples of such dry logicians Buddhists and Lokayatas. So it 
is clear, as we would expect, that the scriptures of the Buddhists and the texts of the 
Lokayatas did not count as dgama for these Saiddhantika thinkers. 

In our text, however, it is not the loss of the self that is said to be contradicted by 
all scripture, but rather the loss of cognition and agency in liberation. The absence of 
agency in liberation was held by so many non-Buddhist and non-Lokayata traditions (not 
only Nyaya and Vaisesika, but.also Vedanta and Sankhya) that in order to enable Sadyo¬ 
jyotih and Ramakantha’s claim here to be cogent, perhaps we have to assume that it is in 
particular the denial’of cognition in liberation that is contradicted by all scripture. That 
would leave just the Naiyayikas and Vaisesikas as potential counter-examples to Sadyo¬ 
jyotih and Ramakantha’s claim. The denial of cognition in liberation is maintained in 
the Nydyasutra , and this denial was cited by Ramakantha above in his exposition of this 
Naiyayika position (section 2.14). But it is safe to assume that Ramakantha and Sadyo¬ 
jyotih did not regard the Nydyasutras as dgama. ' Their point then is presumably that, 
although this position is followed by an ‘orthodox’ tradition, Nyaya, and although it may 
be found in the source text of that tradition, it is not backed up by anything that counts 
as a genuine scripture. 

663 Slokavdrttika codandsutra 150CCI. 
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Now [someone may say]: although the thing (art ham) exists, [the Nai- 
yayikal does not see it because of [his] impurity “» so he accepts something 
as real on the.strength of logic, even though it is opposite to that [really 
existent thing] (tot). 666 In response to this, [Sadyojyotih] says: 

47 cd) And [this position] is refuted by inference 667 [as well as 
being contradicted by all scripture], because we see that these 
two [powers] are eternal in the existent Lord. 

[The word sadise is to be analysed as a karmadhdraya with the follow¬ 
ing meaning:] He is both existent, since He has been established by yah 
means of proof, and He is the Lord. By the inference (yukti - anumana ), 
because we see that [the powers of] cognition and action are eternal in 
Him’, this position is refuted. The meaning is as follows First of all, some¬ 
one [such as a Naiyayika or Vaisesika] who claims to include [all that there 
is in the world] in categories, can teach the inclusion of the Lord only m the 
category of substance, and within that only in the category of selves, not else¬ 
where because the [inclusion of Him elsewhere] is impossible ( tadayogat ) 
given that He is utterly different in nature [from any other categories such 
as qualities, and any other substances such as water]. For if one does not 
include Him [with selves], then He would have to form some further category 

664 The relevant thing being the continued existence of cognition and agency m liberation. 
6650 ne could suppose here that Ramakantha is almost punning with the word mafar-its 
technical sense is inevitably recalled, but the recently quoted verse (prabhasvamm dam 

M^, but other witnesses read nirrnaid 
na and amald na. These readings would require the plural pasyantiti, the singular being, 
again only found in M y . They are interpretable, perhaps, if we take the sentence to mean. 
‘(These Naiyayikas and Vaisesikas], not having mala [as part of their ontology] do not see 
1 the idel be ng that non-accepiance of mala restricts how much they can know about 
iiberation^Bid! sfnce we have frequently found M y to be the sole witness to preserve the 
correct reading and since its readings here are unproblematic and arguably smoother, we 
have followed it. We find its singular understandable given the frequent expressions m 
ST, “lei, as «»am »*; opponent. are more con,mo* referred to m tbs text m the 

singular than in the plural. , 

666 0r possibly, ‘even though it is contradicted by scripture. 

<*7 T he translation follows the explanation of yuktibddhd in the commentary as yuktya- 

numdnena badhdsya paksasya. something 

668 As to why the Lord is referred to as sat, the point seems to be that he is something 

concrete and proven that we can point to as a basis for inference. 

669 We take tat at the beginning of the compound to mean anyatrasangrahasya. 
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or further substance, so there would be a contradiction with [your] tenet that 
the number of categories is six [and] the number of substances is nine. 670 

[Naiyayika / Vaisesika:] Let us assume that He is included there [as a self]. 
What then? 

[Siddhantin:] Well 671 [it follows] from that [that] liberated souls, which 
are the locus of the dispute, 672 are omniscient and omnipotent, since, like 
the Lord, they are devoid of the retributive force of good and bad karma 
while being souls. 673 Thus by logic too [as well as by scripture] the view 
that [the powers of] knowledge and action are destroyed is rejected. For 
lack of the retributive force of good and bad karma, being established in the 
Lord as invariably concomitant with omniscience and omnipotence, [and] 
occurring in souls [in liberation], proves that they have that [omniscience 
and omnipotence] as their nature 674 at that time. Thus all liberated souls 
are equal to the Lord, 675 and so the cessation of [the powers of] knowledge 
and action in liberation is indefensible (na ... yuktah). 

67 °How can we understand the ‘For’ at the beginning of this sentence, given that the 
previous sentence itself contained a reason. Both sentences give reasons for why the Lord 
must be classified as a self; but the previous does so by excluding the possibility that He 
can be placed in any of the existing Vaisesika categories other than that of selves, and this 
does so by excluding the possibility that He forms some completely new category on His 
own. 

Although the existence of God is maintained in the surviving texts of classical Vaisesika, 
where he indeed features as a particular kind of self, he seems not to have been part of 
earlier Vaisesika: see BRONKHORST (1996) and the references there to earlier scholars such 
as Frauwallner and Chemparathy. 

671 The ca is awkward. 

6?2 The dispute being whether or not they possess the powers of cognition and action. 
For the reading we have preferred, vimatyadhikaranabhavapannah , which is found in the 
editions but not the manuscripts, cf. Naresvarapariksaprakasa ad 1:50 (p. 87,9), where the 
same expression occurs (in the corrected reading to be found in the suddhipatra , and in B 
and C). 

6?3 The first stage of this argument was to show that the Naiyayikas and Vaisesikas them¬ 
selves should include the Lord as a self. The second stage can then utilise the principle that 
all selves that lack dharma and adharma are omniscient and omnipotent (since the Lord 
can now serve to illustrate this principle) to arrive at the omniscience and omnipotence of 
liberated souls. 

674 Or possibly, ‘that they are of the nature of the [Lord]’. 

675 One could consider seeking to avoid this awkward word-order and having to take 
bhavanti as a copula by conjecturing muktau for mukta and translating, ‘Thus all [souls] 
become equal to the Lord in liberation’. Even retaining the unanimously transmitted mu- 
kta one could perhaps avoid taking bhavanti as a copula by translating, ‘Thus all, when 
liberated, become equal to the Lord’. 
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3.13 Dissolution into the Supreme Material Cause: 
verse 48 

Now [Sadyojyotih] refutes the positions indicated above in [the half-verse] 
beginning with the word avyakrtadisu (‘jnto avyakrta and the like’). 676 

3.13.1 Souls Dissolved into a material cause would Return Again 

48ab’) Those [souls] dissolved into material causes return again 

Let liberation be, like [the dissolution] of things such as pots into clay, the 
dissolution, at the relevant time ( tada ), 677 of individual souls, in as much as 
they are effects, into that thing [you] term Mahavibhuti, the highest [reality], 
her nature being uncaused; 67 ® but [those individual souls] would, after a 
period of absorption, at the beginning of the [next] period of creation, return 
again ( punah ... avartanam = paravrttih ) from that place; in other words 
they would come [again] into samsara. [Sadyojyotih] states the reason why: 

48b’cd) because, 0 Mistaken Ones ( viparyastah), 679 they dissolve 
when the [material] cause [into which they dissolve] has the 
power ( adhikarah ) [to transform itself]. 

676 2cd. 

677 It occurs, according to the exposition in section 2.4, when a soul’s karma and avidyd 
are destroyed. 

678 This sentence concedes, for the sake of the argument, the point that individual souls, 
being effects of a material cause, should dissolve back into it at liberation. The point 
was made in the exposition of this position above (section 2.4: tata evopadanakaranad 
vikrtidharmakdd avidydkarrndnubandhena jwdtmandrn sambhavdt, tatksayatah samupasd - 
ntakaryabhedarupe tasmin paramakdrandtmani tesdm vilayah param sreyah.). Partly this 
is just an application of the general principle that if something emerges from a material 
cause, it must at some point return to it, as a pot must at some point revert to clay. 
Perhaps also in the background is the idea that when a soul splits off from its material 
cause, it necessarily suffers as a result of the loss of its connection with its basic source 
and ultimate nature, Vasudeva; hence liberation is the reinstating of that connection, the 
restoration of completeness. 

6 79 We are following the suggestion of Professor MANI Dravida to take this as a vocative, 
on the grounds that it can be inferred from Ramakantha’s commentary that he took 
it so; see note 692. Ramakantha refers to Sadyojyotih’s use of the word viparyastah , 
and comments: viparyaso mithydjndnam atra vah\ ‘you have a mistaken idea, [i.e.] false 
knowledge, about this’. The mistaken idea spoken of there is that souls can dissolve 
permanently into a material cause; but the point that is relevant here is that he attributes 
the mistaken idea ( viparyasa ) to ‘you’, i.e. the Paiicaratrikas. Thus he seems not to have 
taken viparyastah in the verse in the syntactically simplest manner, namely as agreeing 
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[What the verse terms] the [ material] cause's power is its tendency 
to return again as effects, because it goes on being possessed of the power 
( adhikriyamanatvat) [to reappear] in the form [of effects], since its very nature 
is transformation. Because ( yatah ) [liberated souls] are dissolved m that 
[cause] of such a nature, they therefore return again, just like non-hberated 
souls when there is a return [of the material cause in the form of effects]; so 
the effort made for liberation in this [system] by those who teach dissolution 
into that [Mahavibhuti] ( tallayavadinam ) is futile. 


3.13.1.1 Only the bound return [Paiicaratrika:] The following may 
be the case. Even if absolutely all individual souls, both the bound and the 
unbound, are dissolved into that [cause] at the time of cosmic resorption, 
nevertheless Mahavibhuti (osau), at each creation, returns again only in the 
form of bound individual souls [still] linked with traces of ignorance and 


with the te immediately before for if he had taken it in that way-as a nominative 
plural: ‘those mistaken [souls]’-then he would have attributed the mistaken idea to the 

S ° Perhaps it is possible to cling to the assumption that he took it as a nominative plural, 
seeing that as consistent with his commentary, if we take him to have understood the te 
in the verse to mean, ‘those [Paiicaratrika] souls’. The whole verse would mean, [Souls] 
dissolved into material causes return again, because, given the power of a [material] cause, 
those [Paiicaratrika] souls dissolve having a mistaken idea (mparyastah). 

But Ramakantha’s commentary certainly does not indicate clearly that he unders 
the verse in this way. And although it is possible that Sadyojyotih intended it in this way, 
it does not seem an entirely satisfactory sense: we expect the mistake to be on the part 
of those who think that souls dissolve permanently, not the souls themselves. 

6So Lindh glosses layam gatdh. . , , 

68l One might have thought that dissolution would involve annihilation and hence 
impossibility of further return. But it is the very nature of material causes to undergo 
constant transformation. Hence dissolution into a material cause will necessarily be fob 
lowed at some point in the future by further return. This fault does not accrue to those 
such as Saiddhantikas who do not postulate dissolution of liberated souls into a material 

^The parts of a particular pot will at some time dissolve bade into clay, but they will not 
stay in that precise lump of clay forever, for it will be modified into d,fFeren ‘ S ^P eS ^f 
parts of it will break off from it. Similarly liberated souls may dissolve into Mahavibhuti 
but at the beginning of the next cosmic cycle she will transform herself again in the 
and insentient effects, otherwise there would be no more cosrmc 
cycles. As bound souls, despite having been dissolved, will emerge so nece ®“" y 
those supposedly liberated in the previous cycle. There is no such thing as a mate 
cause which can remain permanently in the same static state. 
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[karma], not in [the form of] the unbound, because the cause of return, namely 
ignorance and [karma]/’ 82 is lacking in their case. 

[Siddhantin:] That is incorrect because there is no division in that 
state. 683 It is [Mahavibhuti’s] very condition of being without division that 
[according to you] makes Her into the [ultimate] cause. If there is a division 
even in that [state], between bound and unbound [souls], then, since division 
is necessarily preceded by non-division, it is plain that we must infer a [fur¬ 
ther] material cause for that. Thus this [supposedly supreme] material cause 
[which has division] is not supreme, since there exists a further material cause 
of it. And with respect to [this] further material cause the very same attack 
and defence that have just been stated [apply], 684 and so there is an infinite 
regress, and no state of being undivided [on the part of a Supreme Cause]. 


3.13.2 Destruction of selves 

Even if the Supreme Cause had a form without division, it would undesir¬ 
ably follow that selves are nothing short of ( eva ) destroyed at liberation, 
both because 687 it can undergo no increase even when individual souls are 
dissolved into it, because it exists in the very same form ( tathabhutasyaiva ) 

68a The Pancaratrika named ignorance and karma as the causes of the emergence of souls 
from Mahavibhuti in section 2.4. 

683 I.e. in Mahavibhuti. 

684 The attack is the point that the material cause has a natural disposition to return 
again in the form of effects; the defence is that only bound souls, not liberated ones, return. 
This entails a division in the material cause, which means that a further material cause 
must be postulated. Thus we have an infinite regress. That a further material cause must 
be postulated follows from the Paiicaratrika’s own logic as expounded in section 2.4: the 
different parts of the material cause would have continuity with one existence/existent 
thing (ekasadanvaya), and hence they must have that one thing as their common material 

cause (ekasadupadanakdranatva.). _ 

68 5Cf. the following similar construction below (section 315.2.3): pramanantare cakse- 
papratisamddhdne purvokte evety anavasthiter na satyadvaitasiddhih. 

The opponent is caught on the horns of a dilemma. If he holds the Supreme Cause to 
lack division, then the fault of recidivism (punar dvartanam ) results; if he tries to avoid 
this by postulating a distinction between dissolved bound souls and dissolved unbound 
souls, then we have an infinite regress and we never reach any Supreme Cause, since for 
the Pancaratrika that must be something without division. 

686 Ramakantha leaves for the time being the problem of recidivism, and shows that 
even if the opponent could avoid the infinite regress by claiming that we somehow reach 
a Supreme Cause that lacks division, a different problem results. 

687 The first ca is awkward; we interpret it as part of a ‘both ... and’ construction. 
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as before, since it is unlimited in its nature, and also because we do not 
perceive individual souls in it—if after all the individual soul is previously 
perceived as an effect-producing agent, then, when it is not perceived in its 
nature [thereafter], it must have been destroyed. This [destruction of selves] 
is a further problem with this [position of yours]. 688 As [Sadyojyotih] will 
say: 


The greatest heavyweights among the fools are those for whom 
one’s own self is destroyed [in liberation]. 689 

But by [our pointing to] this [undesirable consequence of destruction of 
selves, you should] not [think that] the earlier stated fault is now annulled. 690 

3.13.3 Two contradictory effects cannot arise from the same ma¬ 
terial cause 

[Pancaratrika:] This may be [the case]. What can we do? 

‘Who can avoid an undesirable consequence that obtains because 
of being supported by valid means of knowledge? 1691 

688 Literally, ‘There is ( asti ) this other problem with this [position of yours].’ 

689 Paramoksanirdsakarikd 57ab. 

69 °The charge of destruction of selves might be taken to imply that they do merge into 
the material cause permanently, and hence that there is no recurrent return. But Rama¬ 
kantha stresses here that the original fault of returning again is in no way lessened by 
this second fault. Even though selves would be destroyed, as a result of the reasoning just 
given, we also have to accept that they would return again, for otherwise there would be 
no more cosmic cycles. Since the Pancaratrikas accept that bound souls come back, they 
must also accept that liberated souls come back. 

Ramakantha may mean just that both of these faults result for the Pancaratrika, without 
thinking that they could co-exist. If he envisaged them as able to co-exist, perhaps he 
would explain his position by the following analogy. Even though an individual pot is 
destroyed forever when it merges into a larger lump of clay, that larger lump will be re¬ 
used to form other objects, will ‘return again’ in the form of othef effects. Hence the cycle 
will continue indefinitely even though individual objects will never exist again in precisely 
the same form with precisely the same clay-atoms. 

691 This seems to be a quotation of £lokavarttika, sunyavada i95cd, although the editions 
of that text read pmvahah in place of Ramakantha’s prasangah. Pravdhah makes good 
sense there, referring to a stream of cognitions. It is not impossible that our witnesses 
are all corrupt and that Ramakantha wrote pravdhah. The word could then refer to a 
stream of individual souls; the Pancaratrika would be accepting that one soul is destroyed 
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[Siddhantin:] It was in anticipation of such a response that [Sadyojyotih] 
wrote O Mistaken Ones. This [notion of yours that selves dissolve perma¬ 
nently into a material cause] is not supported by valid means of knowledge, 
rather you 692 have a mistaken idea here, [i.e.] false knowledge. 693 

For to explain, two contradictory effects, namely sentient and insentient 
things, cannot arise from a single sentient material cause, because two contra¬ 
dictory things, like being and non-being, cannot have a single material cause. 
Moreover, since its transformations have continuity with both sentience and 
non-sentience (pratyayapratyayanvayitvat), 694 the Supreme Cause too must 
be both sentient and insentient, and even Brahma 695 could not achieve this, 
just as [he could not make possible] the barrenness of a mother. And if [you 
say that] a certain part of this [Supreme Cause] is sentient and a certain 
[part] not, we reply: if that is the case, then, since it would have parts, and 
since it would therefore be established to be an effect like a pot, the above 

at liberation and another one emerges out of the same stuff subsequently. 

But that seems less likely than that Ramakantha wrote prasangah : (1) It is not clear that 
the destruction of selves and the subsequent emergence of souls would best be characterised 
as a ‘stream’ at all; (2) prasangah makes good sense, referring to atmandsa, which is the 
topic at hand and which Ramakantha elsewhere describes as a prasahga to which the 
Pancaratrikas are subject ( Naresvarapanksaprakasa ad i:67cd); (3) For Ramakantha to 
cite the Slokavarttika verse in this different form would arguably not distort its sense, for 
in the Slokavarttika discussion a stream of cognitions is an unwanted consequence. 

Thus we take it that the Pancaratrika’s position here is that destruction of selves is 
quite acceptable to him, if not to the Saiddhantika. 

692 Ramakantha attributes the mistaken idea ( viparyasa ) to ‘you’, i.e. the Pancaratrikas. 
That is why we take viparyastah in the verse as a vocative. 

693 The charge that individual souls would bo destroyed, and the charge of recurrent 
return for that matter, were unwanted consequences that would follow if the Pahcaratrika 
position was correct. But individual souls are not destroyed (and liberated souls do not 
return) because the very idea of souls being, dissolved into a material cause is mistaken. 
It is confused to think that they could be, for, as Ramakantha will argue in the following 
pages, (1) they are sentient and so could not share the same cause as insentient things, and 
(2) they are not effects at all. Thus the rest of his refutation of Pancaratra refers to what is 
actually the case, whereas up to this point he has been pointing to unwanted consequences 
that would obtain if immaterial souls could be dissolved into a material substrate. 

That they cannot is what Sadyojyotih, according to Ramakantha, intended to point out 
by writing ‘O Mistaken Ones’. And since they cannot, it is not open to the Pahcaratrika 
to say, as he did in his last speech, that he will settle for the unwanted consequence of 
destruction of selves, that being acceptable to him. 

694 I.e. since some have continuity with sentience and others have continuity with non¬ 
sentience. 

695 Despite his miraculous power to create the whole universe. 
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stated fault (viz. the necessity of inferring a further material cause) would 
remain unchanged. 

3.13.4 Selves are not Effects 

Moreover, [only] if individual souls are established to be effects, can one say 
that (iti) the Highest Prakrti is established to be their [material] cause; and 
[yet] these, since they are sentient (cetanatvat ), are not effects. 

3.13.5 Selves do not have a Common Continuous Nature 

And as for the assertion that ‘[they] are effects because they have a common 
continuous nature’ ( samanvayat), 696 that too is unjustified ( ayuktam ), as 
selves are not established to have a shared continuous nature. 697 

3.13.5.1 Selves are never objects of perception For the sharing of a 
continuous nature can be grasped [only] of some perceptible thing that has 
become an object [of perception]. And the self is not an object of perception 

6 9 6 This refers back to section 2.4, where the Pancaratrika put forward an argument that 
must be borne in mind for the understanding of the whole of the rest of this refutation 
of the Pancaratrikas. The argument was based on the observation that since pots are 
continuous with clay (mrdanvaya) , i.e. are thoroughly pervaded by clay throughout all 
of their parts, they are all effects of one common cause, namely clay. The Pancaratrika 
thus holds the general principle that if ever a group of things are continuous with X, they 
arise from X. He used this principle to argue that since selves and insentient matter are 
continuous with the one Existent/the same existence ( ekasat ), they must both arise from 
a single cause, Mahavibhuti. 

It becomes clear in the course of the passage below that Ramakantha agrees with this 
principle. Thus it is incumbent on him to refute that selves all have a common continuous 
nature in order to avoid the conclusion that they are all temporary effects of a greater, 
single cause. 

On the words anvaya (‘continuity*, ‘continuous nature*) and samanvaya (‘shared / com¬ 
mon continuous nature’), which are used repeatedly throughout this section, see note 148 
and Introduction, section 3. They refer to the nature common to effects that derive from 
the same cause (e.g. clay pots and dishes), and common to effects and their cause (e.g. 
pots and clay). The ‘continuous’ of the translation refers to the way that the nature of 
the material cause ‘continues’ in its effects. Where no mention of the material cause is 
made and a group of things are said to have samanvaya , as selves are here said to have 
samanvaya , this means that they have the kind of common nature that effects of one 
material cause have. 

697 To characterise this in logical terminology: the hetu is asiddha in the paksa. 
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to itself, because its acting upon itself ( tatra ) is logically impossible. 9 For 
it shines forth at all times 6 " as the subject of perception, 700 internally, 7 as 
has been stated earlier. 702 

6 9 8 This is a well-known principle, referred to elsewhere by Ramakantha (and many other 
authors) as svatmani kriyavirodhah , often used to argue against the possibility of reflexive 
awareness. Just as a gymnast cannot stand on his own shoulders, an axe cannot cut itself, 
fire cannot burn itself, and the tip of a finger cannot touch itself, so the self or consciousness 
cannot become an object of its own awareness. See Kiranavrtti ad 1:15; Moksakarikavrtti 
ad 23ab and ad 66c-67b; Sdrdhatrisatikdlottaravrtti ad 10:7-8; NareSvarapariksdprakasa 
ad i: 4 4ab (p.76) and ad 1:55 (pp. 93 " 94 ); and Watson (2010a: 306-307). 

6 99 Even in deep sleep according to Ramakantha; see for example section 3.10.3.2 on 
p. 358 above. 

700 Although Ramakantha denies the possibility of reflexive action, he does accept that 
kind of reflexive awareness (known as svasamvedana ) in which the self appears not as the 
object of perception but as its subject (grdhakatvena) . Indeed it is precisely because it 
appears always in that form that it can never become an object of perception. 

7t51 The term pratyagrupataya is difficult to translate. Ramakantha uses it frequently in 
other texts of his to describe the way that the self is experienced, in contrast to the way 
objects of perception are experienced, namely purorupataya (e.g. Naresvarapariksaprakasa 
ad i.32ab, ad 1.50). It seems partly intended to convey that, in contrast to the situation 
with external objects, everyone experiences only their own self, and that they do so by 
directing their attention not outwards towards objects, but inwards. 

7 ° 3 In the refutation of Buddhism in sections 3.10.3.2 and 3.10.5. 

See the following parallel passage in the Moksakarikavrtti ad 20c-23b, which refers at 
the end to this section of our text: 

nanu cetananam nityatvena prdg bhogaprakarane pratipaditatvat, karyatvam asiddham. 
na, ekanvitatvena karyatvasambhavdt [ekanvitatvena karyatvasambhavat E D ; anekanvita- 
tvena karyatvasambhavat E^, vl.iu E D ; ekanvitatvena, nityatvasambhavat M ]. acetana- 
nam iva cetananam api cidanvayad upadanakaranarn cetanam siddhyaty eva. tad apy 
anupapannam, yatah : 

cidacidvisvasambhutir atmano yadi so ’pi hi || 20 || 
cidacij jayate yasmat karyam karanadharmagam | 

paramatmanah sakasad yadi cetanacetanam visvam utpadyeta [M y ; utpadyate MxE^]) 
tatah so ’pi paramatma cetanacetanasvabhavo bhavet f updddnakaranasvarupanugata eva 
karyanam murtivisesa hemampdadijanyaghatadinarn siddha yatah. tatas ca. 

viruddhav ekakalasthau dharmav ekasrayam gatau || 21 || 
itaretaranasat tau kuruto lopam atmanah \ 

viruddhayoh parasparopamardanaivatmalabhad ghatatadabhavayor iva cetanacetanayor 
ekatraikasmin kale na sambhavah. atha kenacid bhagena cetano sau kena cin nety, ucyate. 
yady evam sabhagatve sati ghatadivat karyatvat paramakaranatvayogah. api ca: 

upaddnatvato mrdvat paramatma na cetanah || 22 || 
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upddanakdmnam acetanam mrdadi niscitam iti pammatmano ’py acetanatvam, upadana - 
kdmnatvdt. cetanatve vd nopadanakamnatvam iti. kin ca : 

tadutthas cdpi bhoktam utpadyatvad ghatadivat \ 

upadanakamnad utpadyamanam ghatady acetanam eva siddham iti pammatmalaksanad 
upadanakamnad utpadyamdna bhoktam dtmano ’py acetandh pmsajyante bhavatdm. 
cetands caite yathasvam grdhakatvena [yathasvam grdhakatvena M y M,; yatha svapam- 
grdhakatvena Ev] svasamvedanasiddha iti na tata utpanndh [tata utpanndh M v tatrot- 
pannah E v ], tat pammdtmavan nityd iti. nanv anvayad esdm acetananam iva karyatvam 
uktam. tan na yuktam, ananvayad iti. na catmana evdtma grdhyo bhavati, tatm ta- 
sya vyapamvirodhat. api tu grdhakatvenaiva pmtyagrupatayd sarvadd bhasata ity uktam 
asmdbhih pammoksanirdsakarikavrttau vistarena , tata evavadharyam [tata evavar M X M V ; 
tatmivavar E v ]. 

[Siddhantin:] Surely, since it has been demonstrated above in the section on bhoga (i.e. 
the Bhogakarika) that conscious entities are eternal, it is not established that they are 
effects. 

[Opponent:] That is not [correct], because [they] can be effects, since [they all] have con¬ 
tinuity with one [thing]. Because conscious entities [all] have continuity with consciousness, 
just as unconscious entities [all have continuity with unconscious Primal Matter], they are 
indeed established to have a conscious material cause. 

[Siddhantin:] That too is inadmissible, because: 

20C— 21b) If the universe, which is both conscious and unconscious, arose 
from the [Supreme] Self, that [Supreme] Self too would obviously (hi) 
exist as both conscious and unconscious, because an effect conforms to 
the properties of [its] cause. 

If the universe, which is both conscious and unconscious, arose from the Supreme Self, 
then that Supreme Self too would be by nature both conscious and unconscious; for 
the particular forms of effects, such as pots, produced from things like gold or clay, are 
established to conform to the nature of [their] material causes. And therefore [he says]: 

21c—22b) Contradictory properties existing at the same time in the same 
substrate, because of mutual destruction, annihilate themselves. 

Consciousness and non-consciousness are not possible in the same thing at the same time, 
because, being contradictory, like a pot and its absence, they achieve themselves precisely 
by suppressing the other one. If [you say] it is conscious in some portion, and not in 
another, we reply: if that is the case, then given that it has parts, it would be an effect 
like a pot, and so it could not be the Supreme Cause. Moreover: 

22cd) Because of being a material cause, the Supreme Self, [being] like clay, 
would not be conscious. 

material causes are determined to be unconscious, like clay and such like. So the Supreme 
Self too would be unconscious as a result of being a material cause. Or if it were conscious, 
it would not be a material cause. Moreover: 
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[Pancaratrika:] Let things be as follows ( syad etat) [in that case]: The 
sharing of a continuous nature between objects may be grasped only of things 
that have actually become objects of perception; but as for the perceiver s 
sharing of a continuous nature, that shines forth in the self when it appears 
in the very form of the subject of perception ( grdhakarupenaiva) 70 3 [at every 
moment in self-awareness ( svasamvedana)]. 704 


23ab) And experiences arising from that, since they are brought into exis¬ 
tence, would be just like pots (i.e. unconscious). 


Things like pots arising from a material cause are established to be quite without conscious¬ 
ness. So experiencers too, [i.e.] selves, arising from a material cause, namely the Supreme 
Self must also be considered by you as unconscious. Yet (ca) these are conscious, in as 
much as they are each for themselves (yathdsvam) established by self-awareness to be per- 
ceivers. So they do not arise from that (Supreme Self]. Therefore, like the Supreme Self, 

they are eternal. , * * 

[Opponent:] Surely, as we have said, they have a continuous nature, just hke unconscious 

things do, and so they are effects. , * , . 

[Siddhantin:] That is not correct, because they do not have a continuous nature. And 
a self cannot become an object of perception of itself, because of the contradiction of it 
( tasya) acting on itself (tatra). Rather it shines forth at all times as the perceiver alone, 
internally. This has been expounded by me in detail in the Pammoksanirasakankavrttr, 

it should be determined from that [work]. ... ._ t 

* It appears that a sentence has dropped out of the Moksakankavrtti at this point, 
corresponding in meaning to the sentence that we have at that point in the Paramo^a- 
nirdsakdrikdvrtti: samanvayo hi gmhyasya karmatam apannasya grahiturji yujyate. e 
parallel passage in the Nareivarapariksdprakdsa, given in note 708, includes such a sen- 

tence. _ . 

7°3 Grdhakarupenaiva ... bhdsamdne corresponds to grdhakatvena ... pratibhasate 111 t e 

last sentence of the Siddhantin’s speech to which this responds. 

7 ° 4 The steps of this argument so far are as follows. The Pancaratrika claim ma e a ove 
(section 2.4) that selves can be known to be effects because they share a continuous nature 
was re-introduced. The Saiddhantika objected that it is only objects of perception that 
can be known to share the same nature as each other, and the self never becomes an object 
of perception, as it appears to us at all times as the subject of perception. In ot er wor s 
the Saiddhantika, in order to show why the self cannot become an object of perception, 
admits that it does appear to us. The Pancaratrika uses this admission, by suggesting 
that, in the case of the self, when it appears to us in this way (as the perceiver) one can 
spot that it has a nature continuous with other things, even if in the case of objects for 
their continuous nature with other things to be observed, they must become objects of 
perception. If the self can be perceived without becoming an object of perception, why 
can its continuous nature not be observed without it becoming an object of perception. 
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3.13.5.2 Only my own self appears to me; I have no direct expe¬ 
rience of other people’s selves [Siddhantin:] That is even more incor¬ 
rect. 705 For [to grasp] that perceivers have a continuous nature would de¬ 
pend on the appearance to consciousness of many perceivers ( anekagrahaka - 
prakasapurvakah) . 7 ° 6 And there is no awareness of another perceiver in self- 
awareness, which grasps the particular nature of each self, because that [other 
perceiver] is ‘other’ ( tasya ... paratvat), since, like a pot or other [external ob¬ 
ject], it is different from the [self that is having the svasarnvedana] (tato 
’nyatvena). For souls, who are nothing but self-awareness, are not mutually 
conflated, 707 since that would entail that all people would be omniscient. So 
when in each individual there is awareness of one’s own self [alone], who [can 
be known] to have a continuous nature with whom? 708 


3.13.5.3 To the omniscient are not all other selves objects of per¬ 
ception? [Pancaratrika:] [Even] if that is so (yady evam), absolutely no 
self can escape being perceived by the omniscient one, so (tat) it is He who 
can grasp the continuous nature among those [selves], which are [all] objects 
of perception [for Him]. 

[Siddhantin:] That is incorrect, because there is an instance of deviation 


7 ° 5 It is more incorrect than assuming that the continuous nature of perceivers could be 
established by regarding them all as objects of perception; for then one would have access 
to many perceivers, but in this case one would only have access to one. 

706 For the perception of perceivers Ramakantha uses the term prakasa , because a word 
such as grahana would be more likely to imply that the perceiver becomes an object of 
perception; only through prakasa or svasarnvedana can individuals be aware of their selves. 

7 ° 7 The parallel passage in Naresvampariksapmkdsa (given in the next footnote) reads 
dtmandm, which is also possible: ‘For it is not the case that the mere self-awarenesses of 
souls are mutually conflated.’ Weighing against the Naresvampariksdpmkdsa reading is the 
fact that the -matrdh has little force there. 

708 See the following parallel passage in the Naresvampariksdprakdsa (ad 1 : 55 , pp. 93~94) : 
yo ’pi kais cij jivatmandm avyapakatve layasvabhavatve ca sattadinanvitatvat [sattadi- 
nd- E£; sati adind- E£=] ghatddivad iti hetur uktah, so ’py asiddha evatmanam anva- 
yasiddheh. anvayo hi grdhyasya karmatdm dpannasya gmhiturn sakyah. na catma sva- 
tmana eva grdhyibhavati, svdtmani kriydvirodhdt. sa hi grdhakatvenaiva pmtyagrupatayd 
sarvada bhasate ity uktam. nanu tenaiva rupendsyanvayo ’pi bhavisyatiti. na, tasyaneka- 
grdhakapmka$avisayatvat. na caikaikatmasamvedane grdhakantamsarnvedanarn sambha- 
vati, tasya tato ’nyatvena ghatadivat pamtvat. na hy dtmandm pamspamrn svasamvedana- 
matrah sankdryante, sarvasya sarvajnatvapmsangat ity uktam. pmtyekam ca svatmavedane 
kasya kutranvayah. 
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provided by the soul of the omniscient one. For 7 ° 9 He, for his part (opt), 
appears by self-awareness as different from other souls, in as much as He is 
the perceiver of them. And as we have said above, 710 no continuity of nature 
can be (grasped] of something that has not been perceived (agrhitasya). 

And it cannot be conceived that He has mistaken perception, since He is 
omniscient. Therefore, just as through self-awareness, which is incapable of 
error, His own self is grasped by Him as completely lacking a continuous na¬ 
ture with other selves, 712 so in exactly the same way other selves are directly 


7 ° 9 0 n Ramakantha’s usage of hi combined with yatah or an ablative, see see note 460. 
7i°ln the first sentence of section 3.13-5-u samanvayo hi grdhyasya karmatam apannasya 

^uHere^befng ‘perceived’ clearly means being perceived as an object of perception and 

does not include appearing in self-awareness. , „ 

The progression of the argument since the summary in footnote 704 has been as follows. 
The Siddhantin rejected that self-awareness can allow one to observe the continuous nature 
of selves, for only one self appears to us in self-awareness—our own. The Pancaratnka 
pointed out that all selves are objects of perception to the omniscient one, so He can 
observe their continuous nature. The Siddhantin’s response is that even the omruscient 
one cannot turn His own self into an object of perception (grahya, jneya), so He cannot 
observe that His own self shares the same nature as other selves; on the contrary His self 
appears to Him as of a different nature from them, He being the perceiver and they the 
perceived. (Note that the fact that two things are different (bhmna) does not pretlu e 
that they have a continuous nature; two pots are different and yet both continuous with 
clay Hence Ramakantha could be challenged here as to why the fact that the omn sci . 
one appears as different ( bhcdena , from other souls precludes His sharing of a continuous 
nature with them. Two possible responses suggest themselves. (1) The sense of the woid 
‘different’ that is appropriate to characterise the different way in w_i ™ 

perceived appear is not the same as the sense in which two pots are different. The former 
is sufficient to preclude samanvaya , the latter is not. (2) The fact ^ a J th e P e roewer^n 
this case the omniscient one) appears as different from the perceived (in this pother 
souls) does not mean that samanvaya between them is impossible; it just means th 

cannot be established.) . r , . _ . • , 

This discussion concerning whether selves are effects as a result of having a continu¬ 
ous nature has as its wider context the Pancaratrika claim that selves are al effects^ 
Vasudeva. Thus the omniscient one referred to in this paragraph may be Vasudeva On 
that interpretation the implication of this paragraph is that since the contmmty of them 
nature with Vasudeva’s cannot be grasped, there is no evidence that the, ««°*° 
Him According to the Paiicaratrika’s exposition of their position above the first stage of 
evolution out of Vasudeva is into isvara, selves and insentient matter. It is thus possib e 
that the omniscient one here refers not to Vasudeva but to his effect, isvara. In tha, 
case the point would be that since the continuity of selves’ nature with isvara s cannot be 
grasped, selves and isvara cannot be known to share a common cause-, namely Vasudeva. 

7»The ablative dtmdntarebhyah is surprising; we would expect rather an instrumental. 
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perceived by Him as mutually different and as falling beyond the scope of 
having a continuous nature [with each other]. Thus there is no fault. 713 


We wondered if a word such as bhinnah had dropped out after dtmantarebhyah\ this would 
explain the ablative and would make this yathd clause more parallel with the tatha clause. 
But the Naresvarapariksaprakasa parallel given at the end of the next footnote supports 
the readings that we have. 

713 The paragraph begins with the claim that the omniscient one cannot have mistaken 
perception, and then concludes from this that just as He perceives His own self as lacking 
continuity with other selves, so He perceives these other selves as lacking continuity with 
each other. But what reasons are there for assuming that it is correct perception (1) to see 
His own self as discontinuous with other selves, and (2) to see other selves as discontinuous 
with each other? Without independent reasons, this paragraph would be entirely circular: 
it would assert that the omniscient one perceives things in a certain way because he can 
only perceive things correctly; but why perceiving them in that particular way is the 
correct way would remain unanswered. The reason for 1 being correct is that it is the 
nature of self-awareness that the perceiver appears in it as the perceiver , i.e. as different 
from, and discontinuous with, perceived objects, in this case other selves. 

We suggest that the reason for 2 being correct is as follows. A particular self will, 
through self-awareness, be aware of itself as discontinuous with other selves, since they do 
not feature, along with it, as the perceiver. (If it is objected that this self will not be aware 
of itself as discontinuous with other selves since it would not be able to perceive them, it 
could be replied that if it were able to perceive them, they would certainly feature not as 
the perceiver, but as perceived objects, and hence as discontinuous.) This demonstrates 
the discontinuity between it and them, but how about between them. The discontinuity 
between them is demonstrated by the fact that every one of them is also aware of their 
discontinuity with other selves through their own self-awareness. When we put all of these 
individual pieces of evidence together, we arrive at the discontinuity of every self from every 
other self. So since we have an independent reason for regarding selves as discontinuous, 
we can assume that the omniscient one would perceive them as discontinuous. Thus even 
though the omniscient one, unlike other selves, can actually perceive other selves, he would 
perceive them as discontinuous. 

This strengthens the argument in the previous paragraph. There it was stated that the 
omniscient one cannot know that He has continuity with selves, because although they are 
all objects of perception for Him, He is not an object of perception along with them. Thus 
one might have objected that at least the omniscient one could perceive their continuous 
nature with each other. We can now see that this is not the case, since he perceives them 
all as discontinuous with each other. 

See the continuation of the parallel passage in the Naresvarapariksaprakasa (ad 1:55, 
p. 94): yady evam, sarvajnah sarvatmanam grdhyatvad anvayam grahisyatiti. tad apy 
ayuktarn, sarvajnatmanaiva vyabhicardt. so y pi svasamvedanena pardtmabhyo bhedenaiva 
tadgrahitrtaya bhasate yatah . na ca grahitary anvayah sambhavatity uktam. nu ca tasya 
sarvajnatvad eva viparitagrahariarfi sambhavati. tad yathd tendtmdntarebhyah svatmatya- 
ntananvitarupo ’sambhavadbhramena pratyaksena grhitah , tathaiva paratmanah paraspara- 
bhinnah samanvayavisayabhavam atikramya vartamanas tena sdksdtkriyante ity adosah. 
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0,0.5.4 Inference of continuous nature is impossible It is for that 
very reason that [this continuous nature among selves] 714 cannot be lnfene , 
because—since [when I’m inferring other selves] the inferrer shmesforth^ 
completely different [from what is inferred] as it is the inferrer-other selves 
too can be inferred to be completely different, just like my own self. 7 

o X o Selves do not have continuity with existence; but they do 

exist [Pancaratrika:] If that were the case, selves would not exist, just like 
horns on a horse, because they would not have continuity with existence. 

7 * 4 It is clear that this is the subject in the parallel passage in the Nareharapariksapra- 

^itn^ow^mrown self is completely different from other selves becausejt 
appears as completely different from them when I am inferring their existence (for many 
other instances of this argument, see note 788). I can then use my own self as an example 
in an inference to the conclusion that other selves are all completely different from ea ^ 
other. What would the hetu be in this inference? Perhaps simply ‘because they are selves 

( ° Alternatively it is possible that the text means: ‘because-since [in my inferences) die in- 
ferrer shTnes forth as completely different [from what is inferred as it is the >nferrer-other 
selves can be inferred [to shine forth] as completely different [when they are perform g 
inferences] just like my own self [appears as completely different when I am performing 
See V Whichever selves are supposedly being inferred to have .continuous natrne 

M Xh” IrLffoS sections have been dealing with the question of whether selves havea 
continuous nature. The Srst concerned whether this cont.nuous nature coulbeVnown 
through perceiving selves as objects of perception; the second concerned whether it could 
be kn^r "rough perceiving them in self-awareness; the third concerned whether the 
Ltr.n. oS lid perceive it in them; and tins one 

continuous^ature: (,) they would no, exist; (a) one word could not be used to refer to 

‘ h S the continuation of the parallel passage in the (tfumivuruporifaaprokufu (ad •«. 
D <u) ata evanumeyo ’py dtmandm anvayo na sambhavati, tadamm anumeyat anuma- 
turlnumdtrrdpatayd vaisddrsyenaiva bhdsandt, svdtmavat paratmanam atyantamsadrsa- 

‘TeifShate absolutely no continuous nature between themselves, then they do not 
even ^havecontinuity with existence. Having no anvaya (as has been expressed by such 
phrases as atyantdnanvitardpah and samanvayavisayabhdvam atikramya vartamanah) en- 
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[Siddhantin:] The existence of selves in this world, 717 just like [the exis¬ 
tence of] existence [itself] or [of your] Supreme Cause, does not result from 
[their having] continuity with existence, but rather from [their having] exis¬ 
tence by nature. 718 For you cannot wish to hold that its existence either 719 is 
derived from the fact that it has connection with existence, since that would 
entail its being an effect. 720 Rather [it has] just existence by nature, so it is 
not like the horns of a horse [and the same goes for selves]. 721 

3.13.5.6 Without continuity, how can we account for word usage? 

If [you Pancaratrika] say the following (iti cet )—How can [we] use the one 
word, ‘existent’, for all selves and non-selves if they do not all have continuity 
with this [existence]? And how can [we] even use the word ‘self’ ( atmapada- 
pravrttih) of selves [if they do not share a continuous nature]? This [word 
usage] also needs to be examined 722 —then [we reply] ( tarhi ): what is this 
obstinacy on the part of this skilled debater in presenting [his concept of] 

tails having no sattanvaya, which seems to imply that they do not exist at all. 

717 Or possibly, ‘in this system’. 

7l8 This is a Vaisesika-like strategy: just as for the Vaisesikas satta does not have exis¬ 
tence inhering in it (otherwise there would be an infinite regress), but has rather svaru- 
pasatta, Ramakantha here claims that selves do not have continuity with existence ( sat- 
tanvaya) but svarupasatta. 

719 Viz. that of the Supreme Cause. 

7ao It was the very fact of both selves and insentient matter having continuity with 
existence that the Pancaratrika put forward as proving that they are both effects of a 
greater material cause (section 2.4). Thus if the Supreme Cause had continuity with 
existence, the Pancaratrika would have to infer a further cause of which the Supreme 
Cause, and all other existent things, were effects. 

Sattayoga is here used as synonymous with sattanvaya. Is that surprising? Perhaps it is 
explainable on the grounds that if a thing has continuity with existence it has, or at least 
had, a connection with the existence of the material cause from which it originated—as 
a pot’s having continuity with clay means that it has a connection with the clay of its 
material cause. 

73l Thus to lack continuity with existence ( sattayananvitatva) , which was put forward 
by the Pancaratrika as a logical reason for not existing, like horses’ horns, is inconclusive 
(anaikantika ); things which have the property of sattayananvitatva can be either existent 
or non-existent. 

See the continuation of the parallel parallel passage in the Naresvarapariksdpmkdsa 
(ad 1:55, p. 94): tarhi asann dtma sattayananvitatvad asvavisanavat. nasya sattvanvayat 
sattvam, api tu svarupasattvat sattavat paramakdranavad vd, tasydpi hi sattvanvayat ka- 
ryatvena paramakdranatvabhavah. 

733 Alternatively, the second of these three sentences ( atmapadapravrttih ... katham) could 
be Ramakantha’s reply, in the form of a rhetorical question, to the first. The iti cet would 
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continuity with existence ( sattanvayapradarsane )? Moreover (ca) the use of 
a single word is not always simply the result of continuity with one [nature] 
(,ekanvayanibandhanaiva ), since one observes the usage of such words as aksa 
(‘dice’, ‘axle’, ‘seed’, ‘sense faculty’) to denote a group of referents, even 
though [that group] is heterogeneous, [and] because words such as cooker 
are used ( pravrtteh ) on account of [etymological] connection [with a specific 
action] (yogabalena)™ [to apply to all agents that cook, without there being 
any continuous nature between them]. So, because in this case too [of the 
application of the word atman to souls, and of ‘existent’ to both selves and 
non-selves] there is the possibility [of the use of one word] in such ways 
(evam), 724 there is no problem [with the Siddhanta]. Or 725 even though in 
this case ( atra) 72<5 there is no possibility of continuity as taught [above] 727 
the usage of one word with regard to selves is based on their similarity, 
just like [the usage] of the word ‘pot’ [is based on the similarity] of pots. 
For something characterised by having a particular configuration of a certain 
kind is denoted by the word pot because that [particular configuration] occurs 
without difference in another pot also. 728 


then govern only the third sentence, sapi vicdryatdm, which would be the Pancaratnka 

response to Ramakantha’s rhetorical question. , 

7 2 3 Yoga is here used in the sense of etymological derivation, which is often contrasted 
with conventional usage (rudhi). A meaning (such as those of aksa) that is based on rudhi 
cannot be explained etymologically. A meaning, such as that of pacaka, that is based on 
yoga can be explained as resulting from avayavaiakti, ‘the force of the [two] parts [of a 
wordl\ i.e. the verbal root and the suffix. 

7 2 4j e . it is possible that the usage of one word in these two instances is not due to all 
the referents of the word having a continuous nature, but either is analogous to the usage 
of aksa to denote things as unrelated as dice and axles, or results from the etymologies o 

the words atman and sat . . 

735 This third option introduced by yad va seems to be Ramakantha s actual view. 
7a6 I.e. in the case of the referents of the word atman as opposed to the referents of the 

word aksa or pdcaka. p . , 

737 Ramakantha argued for a lack of anvaya from the beginning of section 3 . 13.5 0 e 


end of section 3-13-5-4- 

Regarding the expression uktavat, see note 497 . 

738 Harunaga Isaacson suggested that the text may be corrupt in all of the manuscripts, 
because he found the compound tathdsannivesavisesdtmanah suspect and because 
qhatdndm iva ghatasabdasya requires us to supply pravrttih to go withghatasabdasya, 
when what we have in the previous is not pravrttih, but ekapadapravrttih. He therefore 
suggested that the correct reading might be either ... ghatdndm iva. sanmveSavisesatma.no 
or ghatasya yathd. sanniveSavisesdtmano. Corruption could have arisen through either 
ghatdndm iva or ghatasya yathd entering the manuscripts as an interlinear gloss and being 
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3.13.5.6.1 Do not pots have potness as their continuous na¬ 
ture? [Pancaratrika:] Surely all pots really do have continuity with [one 
thing, namely] potness. 739 

[Siddhantin:] If so, then it would undesirably follow that pots arose from 
‘potness’, because of their continuity with it. 730 And pots do not arise from 
‘potness’, but rather from clay. 

3.13.5.6.2 Similarity and continuous nature are two differ¬ 
ent things Therefore ‘similarity’ and ‘continuous nature’ are two different 
things. For it is similarity that is taught in this system to be [that which 
other systems refer to as] a universal (samanyam). 731 It is that that is the 
cause of the fact that [several things] can be denoted by a single word, such 
that [we say] ‘this too is a pot’, ‘and this too’, ‘and this too’. 733 And that 
[similarity] is not in the parts of that [pot], for we do not have a percep¬ 
tion ‘pot’ with respect to [its] neck or its bottom. Nor is it (viz. similarity) 
seen in the effects of the [pot], such as pot-sherds, for pot-sherds feature in 
perception as completely dissimilar [to pots]. 733 

subsequently mistaken for part of the text. The ghatasya yatha could then have become 
further corrupted in a few of the manuscripts into the readings we have. This is a plau¬ 
sible hypothesis, but it is debatable whether the transmitted reading is quite problematic 
enough to justify such an emendation. 

739 How does this point serve the Pancaratrika’s wider argument? His claim is that if 
selves had no continuous nature we would not be able to use one word to refer to them. 
The Siddhantin countered this in the previous section by showing how the use of a single 
word, e.g. ‘pot’, does not depend on continuity of nature, but rather on similarity. The 
Pancaratrika’s present intervention seeks to undermine that. For if, as he asserts here, 
pots do have continuity with one thing, the use of the word ‘pot’ could depend on that 
continuity and not on similarity. Thus there would be no evidence that a single word could 
be used in the absence of continuity. Hence the use of the single word ‘self would indeed 
imply that all selves have a continuous nature. 

730 It would entail this because, as the Pancaratrikas and Ramakantha agree, if various 
things share X as their continuous nature, as all pots share clay as their continuous nature, 
they must arise from X. 

731 In n the commentary to verse 20cd above, while discussing universals ( samanyas ), 
Ramakantha stated that for him, as for the Sankhyas, universals are not anything separate 
from individuals ( vyaktis ), but rather just the similarity of the individuals. 

733 The list of expressions serves to illustrate that each time we call an object that is 
new to us by the name ‘pot’, it is because of its similarity to previous pots that we have 
encountered. 

733 Why is he pointing out that the parts of the pot and the effects of the pot are 
not similar to (i.e. do not share the same configuration as) the pot? (1) Because he is 
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But the [yd tu) 734 continuity ( anuvrttih') of a thing (e.g. clay) m an e ect 
(e g. a pot) and in each of its parts (e.g. the neck and bottom of a pot), [and] 
elsewhere even in quite dissimilar objects (e.g. clay dishes), in every case in 
that very form (i.e. in the form of clay)-that is called continuous nature 
(anvayah). And it is that which enables postulation of a single cause [of all 
the entities that contain that continuity], since that is the way we o ser\e 
[the world] ( tathddrstatvdt ). For, since we perceive continuity with clay m a 
of the following-pots, dishes, and such like, although they are very different, 
and their parts, such as their necks, and their effects, such as pot-sherds,-we 
can establish that [continuity with clay] is logically concomitant with_ being 
an effect of clay. 735 Thus there is a difference between similanty and having 
a continuous nature ( sddrsyasamanvayayoh ). 73fi Therefore here [too, m t ie 
case of selves], even though there is no continuous nature, the usage of a 
single expression [for them all, viz. dtman] is appropriate [because] it is just 
caused by similarity, and so there is no fault [in our position]. 

distinguishing between similarity and continuity, and, as he will go on to say, there is 
continuity between the pot, its parts, and its effects. ( 2 ) 

is not continuity but similarity that accounts for word usage, and the_fac* tha! thugrw 
have continuity but appear in perception as dissimilar-the neck of a pot, its bottonl -‘ 
sherds and the pot itself-are not referred to by the same word provides evidence for that 
If continuity was what accounted for the use of one word, we would use one word to refer 

t0 SlSriyena he^e contr^ts with the mentions of sdd T syam in the sentences that precede 

^Wehave followed the conjecture of ISAACSON: buddhivisayatvat for what is transmitted 
as ghatavisayatvdt (or ghatdrnsayatvdt in some sources). The corruption he suggested may 
have occurred through the middle stage of ghatabuddhivisayatvat, which could in turn have 
arisen because we have just had the compound ghatabuddhih above. Anja " e ™ ®J 
had first conjectured ghatabuddhyavisayatvdt: ‘because pot-sherds are not the objects 
of cognitions of pots, because they are quite different’ but he agreed with ISAACSON 
observation that vaisadrsyena is almost always used adverbially. , 

t34Reading yd for yasya; this conjecture of SaNDERSON’s was also proposed indepen- 

^sWiTknow that all these things (pots, dishes, necks, sherds etc.) are effects of clay, 
and we can observe that all have continuity with clay. Timstheconcomaaricebetween 
being continuous with clay and being an effect of clay is established H » c e> n otto^s 
we can use the fact that a group of things have continuity with X to conclude that they 

•all have X as their material cause. , 

73 6 The two salient differences are that having a continuous nature entails arising from 
one cause, but similarity does not; and similarity, not continuity, is what enables the usage 

of one word. 
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That is why in that regard ( tatra ) the author of the vrttf 37 says: 738 ‘And 
Siva is of the same type as the self’. [And] in this [quotation] it is nothing 
other than the similarity of sentient beings that is meant by their ‘type’. 739 

S-iS-S*? How can the similarity of selves be known? [Panca- 
ratrika:] Surely the similarity of selves (asya) 74 ° cannot be grasped at all 
either, [those selves being] by nature ungraspable. 741 

[Siddhanta:] True; [the similarity of selves], just like [other features of 
the self] such as its ability to be denoted by the word ‘self’ ( atmapadabhidhe - 
yatvadivat), is not literally (na vastutah ) but metaphorically spoken of here 
( atropacaryate ) somehow, by a close approximation ( aduraviprakarsena) , for 
the sake of being able to talk [about them] ( vyavaharartham ), merely by 
excluding [their] dissimilarity. 742 As they say, ‘The way to understand the 

737 i.e. Sadyojyotih. The reason for Iris being referred to in that way is given in section 
6 of the Introduction. 

738 Svayambhuvavrtti ad 1:2, p. 5,4. 

739 Siva and selves do not have a continuous nature ( anvaya ) —if they did it would follow 
either that selves arise from Siva, or that Siva and selves arise from a common higher 
cause. Instead they belong to the same type, which for Saiddhantikas does not mean that 
they have the same universal inhering in them, but just that they are similar to each other. 

This concludes a section, which began at the beginning of 3.13.5.6, concerned with 
how word usage can apply if there is no anvaya . We have reached the conclusion that 
selves, including the Supreme Self, Siva, have not continuity but similarity, and that this 
is enough to account for the word ‘self’ or ‘existent’ to apply to all of them. 

74 °The singular is here used to refer to the class. 

741 The opponent points out that the same difficulties in grasping the continuity of selves 
that were argued for from the beginning of section 3.13.5 to the end of section 3.13.5.4 
apply also to the similarity of selves. 

742 When we assert that selves are similar, i.e. of the same kind, or whenever we use 
the word ‘self’, we achieve no more than a close approximation, because selves can never 
become objects of perception and hence transcend the literal possibilities of language. 

See the very similar remark made by Ramakantha in the Naresvarapariksaprakasa (ad 
i.i5ab, p. 38,17-18) in response to the charge that the self cannot be the object of I- 
cognitiom satyam, atmadipratyayavat tu kathafncid aduraviprakarsena so [= ahampra- 
tyayah] ’pi vyavaharartham tadvisayo [= atmavisayah] ’bhyupagamyate. This sentence 
provides two possibilities for what could be referred to by the adi in our Paramoksanir- 
dsakdrikavrtti sentence: the self’s ability to be an object of I-cognition, and the self s 
ability to be an object of self-cognitions ( atmapratyaya ). 

The expression aduraviprakarsena occurs in similar contexts in other texts, sometimes 
also accompanied by kathamcit . It seems to be a cliche to describe the manner in which 
language-transcending things can be denoted by words. See for example the Bhdmati ad 
1.1.4, p. 125: na hiksuksiragudadinam madhuvarasabhedah sakya akhyatum. evam anyatrapi 
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Self is not this, nor that’. 743 

Thus all [the above-stated argumentation of ours] 744 is beyond objection. 


0.10.6 Even if Selves were effects of a Supreme Cause, recurrent 
return would make your position untenable 

Even if there were the possibility of a Supreme Cause that is the* ™tenal 
cause of sentient beings in the way that [you have argued] 
respect to a [conception of] liberation that consists in attaining that [Suprem 
Cause] 745 the stated fault of recurrent return [would apply]. 


^Forthevaiiou* different types of sweet flavour to be found in sugar cane, 

what to say about [the way language re a 1, [ w ;th words! somehow, by way of 
knowable {davkike). Yet, here too its being referred to [with words] somehow, y 

approximation (aduraviprakarsena), is simi ar[ } possi e . cannot become 

^Bamnkuntha mentions here the Anp»msad« thM , t „ 

an object of direct perception knowledge of we come 

hmamva pammatmasabdasya [para ) ’ vaiiddrhavarihdrena tu kathancid 

is to our passage. nnr i are therefore not effects, but that 

744That selves do not have a continuous nature, a 

“e in ^ latter expression 

is not sufficiently disturbing to require emendation. 
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3.14 Dissolution into Primal Matter ( prakrti ), Egoity 
(ahankara) and the like: verse 48 

By this same [fault] others too—those presented earlier who preach dissolu¬ 
tion [of the self] into Primal Matter, 746 into egoity, and so forth—are refuted 
‘because those dissolved in material causes return again’. 747 

3.15 Dissolution into the Supreme Self: verses 49-52 

Now he rejects the view that ‘[Liberation is] dissolution into the Supreme 
Self’. 

3.15.1 Souls dissolved into a material cause necessarily return 
again 

49) In the Upanisads ( vedante ) it is well established (- samsiddhih) 
that the Supreme Self is the material cause. [But there is 
a problem with this view, namely that an individual soul] 
dissolved in [that] material cause would certainly return, just 
as before. 

The meaning [of the verse] is (ity arthah ): In the scriptures of Vedanta it 
is quite clear that the Supreme Self is the material cause of the entire 
universe. [But there is a problem with this view, namely that individual 
souls] dissolved in, i.e. entered into, 748 that material cause, would even 
so ( api ) necessarily, because that is [their] nature, 749 return, i.e. be reborn 

746 After expounding the Pancaratrika position earlier, Ramakantha briefly mentioned 
two other groups as coming under the same general heading: Prakrtilayavadins and Ahan- 
karadilayavadins. Since we would therefore expect it to be those two groups that are 
mentioned here, and since the term pradhanalaya is associated with prakrtilaya in the 
commentaries on Sdiikhyakdrikd 45 (vairagyat prakrtilayah) and 50, we conjecture pra- 
dhana- here for prana-. 

747 Verse 48ab. 

748 We have conjectured pravistdnam; our sources read apravistandm, avistandm or upa- 
vistanam. Upavistdndm is perhaps not impossible and could be translated ‘rested in’. 

74 9 It is the nature of things dissolved into material causes that they emerge again as 
effects. We assume that Ramakantha is being slightly loose and could have expressed 
himself more correctly with tatsvabhavatvdt instead of tatsvabhavdt. 

The same point was made in the last verse-segment (48b’cd) and the opening sentence 
of its commentary, against the Paficaratrikas, where it was maintained that their material 
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again just as before . 75 ° 

3.15.1.1 Brahman is not a material cause, so your objection does 
not apply [Objection:] Surely according to the Vedanta that was presented 
above, 751 this whole world characterised by difference cannot be an effect, 
since it is unreal, being playfully produced by ignorance, 752 so why is the 
[supposed] fact of brahman being the material cause of the [world] taken as 
the basis for a fault here [by Sadyojyotih]? 753 

3.15.2 Why is this world unreal? 

[Siddhantin: We] reply: why is this world unreal? And (va) what do [you] 
claim the defining characteristics of something real to be? 

3.15.2.1 Because it is not of the nature of consciousness In re¬ 
sponse to this the [Vedantins] say: The mark of something real is simply 
that it is of the form of consciousness. Things like pots are unreal because 
they lack that [property], since they are the objects of consciousness, not 
consciousness by nature. As they say, 754 

cause has a tendency {adhikdm, yogyatd) to return, i.e. to evolve again into effects, because 
its very nature is transformation. 

75°I. e . before they were ‘dissolved’. Since this charge was made in the previous verse 
against the Pancaratrika (see previous note), it is possible that prdgvat, both in the verse 
and the commentary, was intended to mean rather, ‘just as in the previous jiaksa. 

75 'Commentary ad 2b, section 2.3. See in particular tadanyesdm ca bhedarupdndm 
avidyadinirmdnaikasdratventisatyataydvagatih. Alternatively the reference may be to the 
Upanisadic statement that was cited there, neha ndnasti kincana, this being frequently 
quoted as support for the unreality of the world. 

753 The expression avidyavilasita occurs in the Brahmasiddhi (p. 48: na bhedo bhavato 
'sti, anadyavidydvilasitam etad iti), which may well have influenced Ramakantha’s formu¬ 
lation, as he quotes the text twice in the exposition of Vedanta above (section 2.3) and 

once more below (section 3.15.2.5). - 

753 As we saw above (section 2.3), Ramakantha distinguishes between two kinds ot 
Vedanta, which he terms parinativedanta (transformationism) and mayavada (illusion- 
ism). It is transformationism that holds brahman to be the material cause of this universe 
of difference /plurality; for illusionism the plural world is not an effect of brahman, which 
would involve it being real, but simply an illusion projected as a result of ignorance. Since 
the Vedantin expounded illusionism above, he asks here why Vedanta is being attacked in 
a way that assumes it to hold brahman to be the material cause of the universe. 

75 4 Source unknown. 
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. That which is experienced by something other than itself simply 
does not exist. 

3.15.2.1.1 Something can be cognised by something other than 
it, and yet real [Siddhantin:] Surely ( nanu ca) [something] may be both 
a real object and experienced only by things other than itself; 755 what is 
the contradiction? For to explain, entities have various natures—some (e.g. 
selves) are not revealed by things other than themselves [but they are re¬ 
vealed by themselves], 756 others (e.g. pots) are knowable to others [but not 
to themselves]: 757 it is not appropriate for the wise ( na ... satam samucita) to 
distinguish between the real and the unreal by means of that alone, i.e. on the 
basis of mere variety, because the opposite is also possible ( vaiparityasyapi 
sambhavdt ). 75 ® Rather, a cause for [things] being non-existent which dis¬ 
proves [their] existence should be put forward, for it is not appropriate for 
sensible people to reject the existence of all things without something that 
disproves it ( badhakam antarena) [since this existence is] established by ex¬ 
perience. 

3.15.2.2 Because of not standing up to analysis [Vedantin:] [But] it 
might be like this ( syad etat ): things that are known by others do not in any 
way stand up to analysis, neither as being of the nature of atoms nor as being 
[wholes composed of atoms, whether] gross or [subtle]. 759 Therefore, being 

755 Literally ‘and be something the experience of which is restricted to others.’ 

75 ® A self can be cognised by itself, but not by a pot, or by another self. 

757 The editions are lacunose here, containing none of the Saiddhantika’s speech up to 
this point. 

7 ®®If it were possible to establish what is real and what is not just on the basis of 
variety, one might assert that heavy things exist and light things do not. Such arguments 
are inconclusive because the opposite is equally possible; one could just as well argue that 
only light things, or things cognised by something other than themselves, exist. 

759 Our interpretation of sthuladi is influenced by the following example of the phrase 
in a discussion involving atoms from Prabhacandra’s commentary on Dharmaklrti’s Sam- 
bandhapariksd (p. 2; we thank Isabelle Ratie for this reference): nanu cdnundm ayahsa- 
lakakalpatvendnyonyam sambandhabhavatah sthuladipratiter bhrdntatvdt katham tadvasat 
tatsvabhdvo bhdvah syat ? ‘But since the cognition of gross and other [wholes made of 
atoms] (sthuladi-) is an illusion, because there is no mutual relation between the atoms 
(anunam ), for they are similar to particles of iron, how could there be any entity that 
would have the nature of those [wholes made of atoms] owing to this [relation]?’ Here it 
is clear from the context that sthula and the referent(s) of the adi both refer to wholes, 
avayavins, that are composed of atoms. For only if they are composed of atoms does their 
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unreal, they are of the nature of ignorance, 760 just like [things perceived 
in] a dream. For the nature of ignorance is to be incapable of bearing an 
explanation of itself. 761 

But something of the nature of consciousness is not like that (i.e. in¬ 
capable of being explained / established) because, inasmuch as it has that 
[consciousness] as its single nature, it is the determiner of that [conscious¬ 
ness], so it is established by itself. This is a reason for non-existence, which 
refutes existence. 


3.15.2.2.1 That is the fault of the analyser not the world 

[Siddhantin:] In response to this ( tatra ), [we reply]: analysis ( vicarah ) is 
a type of means of knowledge of the nature of personal intuition. 762 And if 
a person’s means of knowledge are unable to determine the nature of things, 
because of a deficiency in intuition on account of [that person] being afflicted 
by the demon of ignorance, 7 ® 3 why does this amount to the things having 

unreality follow from a lack of relation between atoms. The adi may stand primarily for 
suksma, referring to small wholes, some of them too small to be perceptible, consisting of 
only a few atoms, dvyanukas and tryanukas for example. The context of this argument is 
slightly different from that of ours: this argument does not contest the reality of atoms 
at all, but challenges merely the existence of a relation between them. Nevertheless we 
regard it as likely that the opposition here, between atoms on the one hand and gross and 
other kinds of atomic whole on the other, is what is intended in our argument. 

Ramakantha’s Buddhist opponent made a similar assertion earlier (section 2.15): 
grahyasya canusthuladivikalpaih sarvatha sambhavabhavenavasturupatvat. Neither here nor 
there does Ramakantha relate precisely why things cannot be analysed as either atoms or 
wholes consisting of atoms, seeming to regard the reasoning as well-known enough not to 
have to. Most likely he had in mind some version of the argument put by Vasubandhu 
and many Buddhist authors after him that an atom cannot have parts, for in that case 
it would not be an atom; but if partless, then atoms in contact would occupy the same 
space, so all objects, even those consisting of many atoms, would be the size of a single 
atom (see note 226 above). 

76o Note that avidya is used by the Vedantin to refer not only to the cause of objects 
such as pots, but also to the form they take. 

76l I.e. to be anirvacamya. 

?6a I.e. it differs among different people depending on their aptitude. As support for the 
reading purusapratibhatmakah see the Naresvarapariksaprakasa ad i.22cd, p. 55: arthapa- 
ttyatmako 5 yam vicarah proktapratibhatmako va. 

?63 The Siddhantin uses this technical term of Vedanta ( avidya ) partly in order to show 
that the unreality of things does not follow even from their own standpoint, but also in 
order to mock the Vedantins by implying that, although they may be infected by avidya , 
not everybody is. 
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done something wrong, such that that they should be said to be unreal by 
that [person]? Tor it is not the fault of the post that the blind man fails to 
see it;’ 764 rather it is the fault of the person. 

3.15.2.2.2 Doubt is appropriate, not certainty as to non¬ 
existence And because things cannot be analysed, doubt regarding them 
is appropriate—since it follows logically from the absence of means of knowl¬ 
edge that prove or disprove [the reality of] those [things]—not certainty as 
to their non-existence. Thus [you who are] engaged in analysing the nature 
of things have analysed them well, since [you] have thus made what is no 
more than a doubt that is present in everybody—including even cowherds, 
women, children and old men—into a settled conclusion. 765 

3.15.2.2.3 Things do stand up to analysis And it is not true 
that things absolutely (eva) do not stand up to analysis, for they have been 
analysed at length above [in the commentary] on the section dealing with 
knowledge ( jnanakande ) [of the Raurava}. 766 So nor does it follow from this 

764 Yaska’s Nirukta 1.16 reads naisa sthanor aparadho yad enam andho na pasyati | 
purusaparddhah sa bhavati. Ramakantha inserts an iti after pasyati, indicating that at 
that point he ceases quoting and paraphrases. 

765 The doubt ( samsaya ) is: maybe this world is unreal. This should properly be followed 
by analysis ( victim ), which only on completion yields the settled conclusion ( niscaya , 
siddhanta). The Vedantin collapses these three stages into the first alone, according to 
Ramakantha. 

Ramakantha’s formulation here has perhaps been influenced by his familiarity with 
Sardhatrisatikalottam i:6cd: agopalangand bald mlecchah prdkrtabhasinah ||. 

766 We take this to be a reference to an earlier part of either Sadyojyotih’s Rauravavrtti 
or of Ramakantha’s Rauravavrttiviveka. This use of jnanakanda to refer to the doctrinal 
portion of a particular Siddhantatantra is found e.g. ad Mrgendra kriyapada 1:1, and ad 
Paramoksanirdsakarika 58cd below, where it seems, like here, to refer to the doctrinal 
portion of the Raurava. It is also sometimes used to refer collectively to the doctrinal 
portions of Siddhantatantras , for example in the prose introduction to the anonymous 
commentary on the Sataratnasangraha. 

Alternatively the expression could refer to the jnanakanda of the Vedic corpus, viz. the 
Upanisads. For Ramakantha uses the term in that way in the Naresvarapanksaprakasa ad 
3:82, p. 208. The argument would then have more force against the Vedantin opponent, 
meaning ‘And it is not true [even according to your tradition] that things absolutely do 
not stand up to analysis ...’. But the inclusion of the word purvam weighs in favour of the 
reference being to an earlier part of the present corpus. 

If that is the case, then we can infer that the Paramoksanirdsakarika comments on 
a part of the Raurava that does not fall within its doctrinal portion; on this point see 
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that they are unreal. 767 

3.15.2.3 Because scripture tells us so [Vedantin:] Have [we] not 
stated earlier 768 that one can determine what is real and unreal from scrip¬ 
ture, which tells us that ( iti ) brahman alone is real, differentiated things on 
the other hand unreal, since scripture is valid as something that teaches us 
about established objects as well as [religious actions to be performed]? 769 

[Siddhantin:] If that is the case, then given that [brahman] 770 has valid 
means of proof [in the form of scripture], the statements of scripture with 
regard to it ( atra ) are also real, 771 so there would be a contradiction with 
the [claim of] non-duality expressed in the words (iti) ‘ brahman alone is 
real’; for [you] base [your supposed] non-duality on the existence of means of 
knowledge, objects of knowledge and the rest. 772 

[You] may say that these statements of scripture are also unreal / untrue 

footnotes 912 and 917. 

76? I.e. neither from the earlier reason that things are not of the nature of consciousness 
(abodharupatvdt ), nor from this supposed fact that they cannot be analysed ( vicarayitum 
asakyatvat ), does it follow that they are unreal. 

An alternative possibility is: ‘for this reason too they are not unreal’, i.e. for the reason 
that things can be analysed, in addition to the reason that only doubt would be appropriate 
if they could not. But this meaning would follow more naturally from a different word 
order: ato \ pi na tesam asatyatvam. 

768 Section 2.3. 

?69 The Mlmamsakas regarded Vedic scripture as authoritative only with regard to 
dharmic injunctions, things to be performed ( sadhyarthapratipadaka ); the Vedantins held 
it to be authoritative both with regard to these and established objects (siddhartha) . See 
note 118. Thus the reason that the Vedantin includes siddhdrthapratipadakatvenapi sruteh 
pramanatvdt is to avert the Mlmamsaka objection that scripture cannot inform us about 
what is real and what not, since it can inform us not about facts, but only about things 
to be done. 

770 Other suppletions are possible: ‘non-duality’, ‘this position of yours’ or this deter¬ 
mination of what is real and what is not real’. 

771 The force of this argument rests partly on the fact that satya can mean both ‘real’ 
and ‘true’. The sentences of the Veda, if they are a genuine means of knowledge, must Y 
satya in the sense of true. But if they are satya in the sense of ontologically real, then me 
tradition’s professed non-duality is compromised. 

The reading pramanatvdt for pramanavattvdt would simplify this sentence: ‘If that is 
the case, then because the statements of scripture would be the means of knowledge with 
regard to [ brahman} (atra), they too. would be real ...’. But pramanavattvdt is better 
attested. 

772 We take this to be a reference to the group of four, namely pramatr, pramana , prameya 
and pramiti : see e.g. Nyayabhasya p.1,13-15, and Nyayamanjari vol. 1, p. 3818-9. 
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indeed. [But] if that is the case, then, because these would thus not be means 
of knowledge, some other means of establishing the reality of brahman and 
the unreality of plurality must be stated. For 773 something unreal, like a 
cognition had by a barren woman’s son, obviously ( hi) 774 cannot be a means 
of knowledge. 775 And with regard to this other means of knowledge, the very 
same attack and defence that were stated above [apply]. 776 And so, because 
there would thus be an infinite regress, the non-duality of the real 777 remains 
unestablished. 

[Vedantin:] Then ultimately [the statements of scripture] really are (asty 


773 This is the fourth sentence in this passage that ends in yatah : see also lines 12, 19 
and 23. On Ramakantha’s usage of sentence-final yatah see G00DALL (1998: xxviii). The 
same practice can be found in the works of Mandanamisra, whom Ramakantha frequently 
quotes: see arthapattis tu viparyaye, na bhedam antarena kaScid vyavahara upapadyate 
yatah (Brahmasiddhi p. 22). 

774 On Ramakantha’s frequent use of hi in combination with an ablative or a yatah, see 
note 460. 

775 The word order is awkward. Any of the following would appear more natural: na 
hy asatyam vandhyasutajnanam iva pramanam bhavati yatah, na hi vandhyasutajnanam 
ivasatyam pramanam bhavati yatah, or na hy asatyam pramanam bhavati vandhyasutajna- 
nam iva yatah. 

This stage of the argument receives slightly different treatment in a parallel passage in 
the Naresvarapariksaprakafa (ad i.4cd, p. 8). The Vedantin there is faced with the same 
problem that if he holds Vedic scripture to be real, his non-duality is compromised, but the 
response is not simply that scripture is unreal; it is that scripture is a means of knowing 
brahman indirectly, by revealing that plurality is false and that knowledge of the Self is 
not this, not this ( neti nety dtmagatih). It is in response to this that Ramakantha brings 
up the example of the son of a barren woman: avastuvisayatvad asya esa vandhyasuto 
yati ityadivdkyajatasyeva pramanyabhavat punar apy advaitasiddhir eva; ‘Because this 
[scripture] has [even by your own admission] unreal contents, just like such statements as 
“here goes the son of a barren woman”, it is not a means of knowledge, so yet again there 
is absolutely no proving of non-duality’. 

Thus whereas in our text the example involving the son of barren woman is given as 
analogous to an unreal scripture, in the Naresvarapanksaprakasa it is given as analogous 
to a scripture whose words refer to something that is not real. Furthermore in the Nare- 
svarapariksaprakdsa it is a statement that is given as an example of a faulty means of 
knowledge, whereas in this text it is a cognition. 

776 The attack is: the means of knowledge must be real, so it contradicts non-duality. 
The defence is: the means of knowledge is unreal. This, for Ramakantha, entails that it 
cannot be a means of knowing anything, hence some further means of knowledge must be 
proposed. Thus we have an infinite regress. 

777 This translation assumes satyadvaita to be a genitive tatpurusa equivalent in meaning 
to brahmadvaita\ it could also be a karmadharaya, ‘real non-duality’, ‘non-duality as real’. 
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rest] is indeed of the form of ignorance’, [then we reply] surely it is this very 
thing which is being examined. 7 ® 2 [And] since the means of knowledge are 
unreal [according to this view that you have just stated], how can you have 
certainty also with regard to the flaws [of things other than brahman]? 7 ® 3 And 
that which is understood from something that is not a means of knowledge 
is certainly unreal, like the two moons and such like [that appear in the 
mistaken cognition of a person with an eye-defect]; so by [establishing] that 
brahman too is unreal, how exceedingly well [you] wise persons have explained 
the point of the Vedas: the non-existence of everything. 

[Vedantin:] But [could it not at least be said that] the statements of 
scripture, though of the nature of ignorance, are certainly means to wisdom. 

[Siddhantin:] This is [just] something you say to trick naive students of 
the Veda [and we shall not be deceived by it]. If the means of knowledge are 
unreal, then this whole [attempt of yours to establish non-duality] is like an 
empire in the mind. 7 ® 4 Or, if they are real, then it is the dualist position 
that is correct, 7 ® 5 and so determining what is real and what unreal in this 
way (i.e. in such a way as to conclude that brahman alone is real) is not 
appropriate from scripture either. 7 ® 6 

7 8a In other words, you cannot simply state this to be the case in the middle of the 
discussion, for the truth of it is precisely what we are trying to decide. 

7 ® 3 There are two sides to the Vedantin’s view: brahman is real; everything other than 
brahman is unreal. The Siddhantin turns here from the impossibility of establishing the 
former to the impossibility of establishing the latter. It is also possible that dose means 
‘with regard to the fault [that all worldly interaction is of the nature of ignorance]’, i.e. that 
it refers specifically to the claim in the Vedantin’s last speech that pramanadivyavaharah 
is avidyarupah. 

7 ® 4 I.e. it is wishful thinking. 

785 The Editions are missing a portion of the text beginning here, owing to eyeskip from 
one eva to another. 

786 The dilemma that confronts the Vedantin, and that has been a continuous theme 
throughout this section, is that if Vedic statements are satya then they contradict non¬ 
duality, but if they are asatya then they cannot be means of knowledge and hence cannot 
reveal brahman. What stance did Vedantin authors take towards the dilemma? 

THRASHER (1993: 99) has pointed out that there is probably a difference between 
Sankara’s and Mandanamisra’s view. For Sankara’s view, he points to Brahmasutra- 
bhasya, introduction to 1.1.1: na ca pramatrtvam antarena pramanapravrttir asti. tasmad 
avidyavadvisayany eva pratyaksadini pramanani sastrani ca. ‘And there is no operation of 
the means of knowledge without the condition of being an agent of knowledge. Therefore 
the means of knowledge such as direct perception, and scripture too, have as their locus 
[people] who have ignorance.’ Later (ad 2.1.14) an opponent asks, katharn tv asatyena 
vedantavakyena satyasya brahmdtmatvasya pratipattir upapadyeta ? ‘But how can unreal 
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o „ nsmakantha’s own position: Plurality can be established 
through self-awareness And something established by reflexive aware¬ 
ness is not unreal (avastu), because, just like brahman [for you] it is not 
cognised by something other [than itself] And each individual s own self 

Upanisadic statements enable knowledge of the real unity of Self and frra ^ n,an J^ j^t^y 
does not deny, in his response, that the Vedas are unreal, but answers the oppon 

® V For\?a a ndana S rnisra’s view he points to Bmhmasiddhi p. 157,19-21: dmndyaiA:amban^a- 
JZ^Z tasyocyate, pmtyaksddrndm avidydsambkinnatvdt, 

na rupenavisayikarandd bhedapratyastamayasydmnayavagamyatvad ‘^ But that [ 

existence of diversity] is said to be based only on scripture, because perception and th 
other [means of knowledge] are mixed up with ignorance, since they do not make [brahm ] 
SXai! to form in which <01 plurality has disappear. because the ceasmg to 
exist of plurality can be known [only] through scripture. 

Thus for MandanamiSra scripture is clearly distinguished from perCept ^^ r g^ara 
means of knowledge, only the latter being connected with ignorance, whereas for Sankara 
scripture falls together with perception and the others as being associated with 'f^hmln 
On the question of how, then, Sankara deemed scripture capable of revealing brahman 
see the following remark in Bmhmasutvabhdsya ad 1.1.4 (P124): ™ ** ^tmm ida^aya 
visavabhutam brahma pratipipddayisati, kirn tarhi pratyagatmatvenamsayataya P™ l P 
dayad avidydkalpitam vedyaveditrvedanadibhedam apanayati. ‘For scripture oes no 
to pre-nt to us brahman as “this”, an object; rather, establishing [it] as the internal seU 
as a non-object, it removes [from it] the differentiation of town Vncmer knoeraj 
[means of knowledge], which is postulated by ignorance. (See CARDONA 1998 for the vie 
that kirn tarhi is better explained in the Mahdbhdsya as an adversative particle, not as 
Question—a meaning not attested in our dictionaries.) , ., . , ., . 

For Prakasatman, scripture belongs to the realm of vyavahara / amdya, arid thus is 
as unreal as the other means of knowledge. It excels the other means of knowledge^ 
however in that its object, existing beyond the senses (atindnya), transcends the realm 

Sin, See Mesqu.ta (,984: ,85. no* =8) M«wnx» <‘?J° 

i 6 off ) This view was strongly criticised in Visistadvaita, for example by Ramanuja (Sn- 
bhdsya I 182,5-6): mithydbhutasdstrajanyajndnasya mithyatvena tadmsayasyapx brahma- 
no mithydtvam, yathd dhumabuddhyd grhxtabdspajanydgnijndnasya mithyatvena tadvxsa- 
yasyagner api mithydtvam. ‘From the falseness of a cognition produced from scripture 
regarded as false, there follows the falseness of the object of that cognition too, namey 
bmhman ; just as from the falseness of a cognition of fire produced from steam grasped 
with the notion that it is smoke, there follows the falseness of its object too, namely fire. 

C p^nakantha^begins this section by stating a syUogism that will be acceptable to the 
Vedantin opponent also; the Vedantin proposed being cognised by something other than 

itself as the hallmark of the unreal in section 3.15-2.1. 

Having established in this sentence that what is known by self-awareness is necessarily 
real, Ramakantha will now go on to argue that plurality—in particular of selves-can be 
established by self-awareness. 
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(pratyekam svatma) shines forth through self-awareness as utterly different 
from other selves [in as much as it appears] as the inferrer of other selves. 788 


Cf. NaresvarapariksaprakaSa ad 1:530^, p. 91: na hi svasamvitsiddham avastu aparave- 
dyatvat brahmavat. 

788 The argument that the self knows itself as the inferrer of other selves and therefore 
as different from them, is one Ramakantha frequently uses elsewhere. See for example 
anumdtur anumatrtaya vaisadrSyena bhasanat (section 3.13.5.4 of this text, with a paral¬ 
lel passage in the Naresvarapariksaprakasa ad 1:55, p. 94); Matangavrtti ad vidyapada, 2:1, 
p. 22,8-9: sa ca sarvarthaprakdSakataya pardtmdnumdtrtvena ca pratyatmanam svasam- 
vedanasiddho bhinna eva nityo vyapakas ca ; Naresvarapariksaprakasa ad 1:530^, p. 91: 
svasamvedanena pardtmdnumdtrtayd svatma bhedena prakaSamanah satya eva. In the 
Naresvarapariksaprakasa ad 1:52 the argument is slightly more complicated because he 
attaches it to a verse that argues for the separateness of selves on the grounds that when 
one self is experiencing pleasure, another can be experiencing pain: svasamvedanena hi 
pratisariram svatma sukhadyanubhavitrtvena paraSariracestadibhiS ca duhkhadiyuktdtmd- 
ntardnumatrtvena [-anumatrtvena B, C; -anumdtrkatvena E*] yugapad eva samvedyate. 
na canumeyo 'nurnata, anumata vdnumeya eva yugapad eva [eva E*; evam C; om. 
B] sambhavaty atyantabhedad ity uktam. atas tayor bheda eva yuktah. na ca para- 
tmanumdtrtvam tadanim asiddham asatyam vd yujyate vaktum, svasamvedanasiddhatvat 
sukhadiprakasakatvavat [prakasakatvavat E*, C; prakdsatvavat B]. ... ity atmabhedah satya 
eva. 

‘For in each body one’s own self is experienced through self-experience as simultaneously 
the experiencer of pleasure and the like, and the inferrer of other selves who are linked 
with suffering and the like through [an inference based on] the movement and [speech] 
of other bodies. And as we have said, that which is inferred cannot simultaneously be 
the inferrer; and the inferrer cannot simultaneously be the inferred, because the two are 
completely different. Therefore the difference of these two is certainly correct. And it 
is not correct to say that being an inferrer of other [selves] is at that time unproved 
or unreal, because it is established by self-experience, just as being the illuminator of 
pleasure and the like is. ... Therefore the plurality of selves is real.’ (As support for taking 
the adi in paraSariracestadi to refer to speech, see Naresvarapariksaprakasa ad 1:50, p. 87, 
kdyavagvyavahdrdtmandnumanena , and Naresvarapariksaprakasa ad 1:29.) 

It is questionable whether the argument in these passages and in our text is valid. The 
fact that one experiences oneself as the inferrer of a plurality of other selves certainly does 
not entail that there must be a plurality of other selves. The correctness of that conclusion 
depends entirely on the correctness of the inference; it cannot be secured by self-awareness. 
Otherwise the conclusions of all my false inferences would be secured by my awareness of 
myself as their inferrer. That is probably not quite what Ramakantha is doing with with 
the argument, but then what is he doing? 

It is significant that in the Naresvarapariksaprakasa passage ad 1:52 he adds the assertion 
that the inferrer cannot be the inferred. He could argue that, although self-awareness does 
not secure the conclusion of inferences of which I am aware of myself as the inferrer, it can 
secure the fact that my self is different from the selves I am inferring, since the inferrer 
cannot be the inferred. But then the difference of my self from other selves follows from 
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For if they 7 ® 9 were non-different as expressed by ‘this whole universe 
is brahman \ then who would do what for whom in that case? Thus the 
whole world [of everyday interaction] would not work 790 And no error is 
possible with regard to [self-awareness], 791 for even erroneous cognitions, such 
as [those in] dreams and the like, are all erroneous with respect to their 
object, not with regard to themselves. 793 And it is an object that exists 


the inferrer not being the inferred, and self-awareness seems to have nothing to do with 
it, so Ramakantha would not be happy with this interpretation of the argument. 

If the validity of self-awareness is to be used to secure the conclusion of a plurality of 
selves, would it not have to be aware of more than one self? Yet selves other than my 
own cannot fall within the domain of self-awareness. He is appealing to the fact that 
when I am aware of myself as the inferrer of other selves, I am aware of myself as different 
from those other selves. But surely only if the inference of those other selves is valid can 
existence be granted to them. So probably to defend the argument Ramakaptha would 
have to admit that it depends both on inference in which other selves are validly inferred 
and on self-awareness in which I am aware of myself as the inferrer of those other se ves 
and hence separate from them. 

7 8 9I e one’s own self and other selves, or inferrer and inferred. 

79 ° C f. Naresvarapariksaprakdsa ad 1:29, p. 92: kah kasya kirn kuryad iti sarvavyavaha- 

ra 79 >The 7 o S Sng all constitute evidence that tatra here means svasamvedane or a syn¬ 
onym thereof: (1) The passage is summed up below with the phrase iti svasamvedane 
bhrantyasambhavat. (2) In section 3.10.5 Ramakantha wrote na ca svasamvedanasya ba- 
dhah sambhavati, yena bhmntatd bhaved iti vaksydmah- the present passage is the only one 
to which he could be referring with vaksydmah. (3) In the parallel given in the next 
footnote, ndpi bddhah and bhrdntyabhdvdc ca both refer to the impossibility of error m self- 
awareness. See also NaredvarapariksdprakdSa ad 1:5, p.16,12-13: na ca svasarnvedanasya 
tathdtve bddhah sambhavati and, in section 3-11-5-2 of this text, svasammttau bhrama- 

6 te a W A TSON (2010a: 299, 302 and 308) for more on why self-awareness is necessarily 

79 3 Cf. Naresvarapariksaprakdsa ad 1:5, p. 16: bhrdntyabhdvac ca. bhrdntam api hi vijna- 
nam sarvam dlambane bhrdntam na svatmani, and Matahgavrtti ad mdyapdda 6:34c 35a: 
ndpi bddhah [ndpi bddhah 0 , R, R; omitted in the other mss and in ed.], sarvam alambane 
[dlambane 4 (non-Kashmirian) mss; dlambanam ed.] bhrantam [bhrantam U, R, R; bhrantir 
ed.l na svatmani yatah [yatah 0 , R, R; kaddcana iti ed.). 

For examples of this view in Buddhist texts, see WATSON (2010a: 302, note 11). 

This entire section (3.15.2.4) of our text is cited by Jiianaprakasa in the Sivajnana- 
bodhavrtti. The citation, which we have given in full in an apparatus to the edition, is 
introduced with the words, tad uktam—sarvam dlambane bhrdntam na svatmani katharn- 
caneti. prapancitam ca paramoksanirdsakdrikavrttau, tatra kirncil likhyate. It seems then 
that sarvam dlambane bhrdntam na svatmani kathamcana, which is metrical, is a halt- 
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externally [in one way, but is] perceived in another way, that becomes the 
object of error. But a thing that has consciousness as its single nature is 
really existent in precisely the way that it appears, because something that 
is not self-experienced could not have that (viz. consciousness) as its nature. 
And ( va ) if something has that (viz. consciousness) as its nature, it must be 
self-experienced. 793 Thus, since there is no possibility of error with respect 


verse that Ramakantha is citing and embedding in a larger sentence by adding bhrantam 
api hi svapnddivijhdnam at the beginning. According to the testimony of this citation, 
Ramakantha includes kathamcana , but according to all the rest of our sources for the 
Paramoksanirdsakdrikdvrtti , he ends his sentence with na svdtmani. In the two parallels 
in the NareSvarapariksaprakasa , one given above and one given in the next footnote, he 
ends the sentence with na svdtmani. 

See also Pauskaravrtti p. 296, yad uktam—sarvam alambane bhrdntarn na svdtmani 
kathamcaneti ; p. 385, na hi svdtmani bhrdntir asti. tad uktam—sarvam alambane bhrd- 
ntarn na svdtmani kathamcaneti ; and the following half-verse cited as a Yogacara view in a 
tippani on the Nyayabindutika (given on p. 261 of Malvania’s edition): sarvam alambane 
bhrantam muktva tdthagatajnanam. 

793 Cf. Naresvarapariksaprakasa ad 1:53, p. 90-91: bhrantam hi vijnanam sarvam ala- 
mbane bhrantam, na svdtmani . dlambanam hy anyathd bahihsthitam anyatha pratiyama- 
nam bhramavisayatam apadyate. yat punar bodhaikasvabhavarn vastu tad yathaiva cakasti 
tathaiva sat, atatsvabhavasyasvasamvedyatvdt [-svasamvedyatvdt conj.; -samvedyatvat E K ]. 
svasamvedyatve ca tatsvabhavatvam iti svasariravartina eva sukhadivedanasyabhedah, na 
tu parasariravartino ’numanasiddhasyanumdtrtayaiva tato bhedena samvedanad ity atma- 
bhedah satya evety uktam. ‘For all mistaken cognition is mistaken with respect to some 
object, not with regard to itself. For an object becomes the object of a mistake when it 
exists externally in one way and is cognised in a different way. But an object whose single 
nature is consciousness is really existent in precisely the way that it appears, because 
something not of that nature is not self-cognised, and if something is self-cognised, then it 
has that (i.e. consciousness) as its nature. Thus there is non-difference only of the cognition 
of pleasure and the like that exists in one’s own body, not that which exists in other bodies 
and is established by inference, because one is aware of [one’s own cognition] as the inferrer 
[of cognition in other bodies] and hence as different from it. Thus, as taught above, the 
plurality of selves is certainly real.’ (The emendation to -svasamvedyatvat is suggested by 
the parallel in our text.) 

In the Naresvarapariksaprakasa the reason given for something of the nature of con¬ 
sciousness existing as it appears is: (a) if something is not of the nature of consciousness 
it is not self-cognised; and (b) the contrapositive of that, namely that if something is 
self-cognised it must be of the nature of consciousness. The Paramoksanirdsakdrikdvrtti' s 
first reason is: if something is not self-cognised it is not of the nature of consciousness. 
But for the second reason we could accept either that given in the majority of witnesses, 
that if something is of the nature of consciousness it is self-cognised, or that given in M n 
that if something is not of the nature of consciousness it is not self-cognised ( atatsvabha - 
vatve na svasamvedyam). Finally, the reasons according to the citation of our passage by 
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to self-awareness, the difference of selves from each other ( atmabheda ) is 
certainly real, being established in each individual by self-awareness [which 
the selves have of themselves] as the inferrers of other selves. 794 Even [your 

Jnanaprakasa are: (a) if something is self-cognised it must be of the nature of conscious¬ 
ness; and (b) if something is of the nature of consciousness it must be self-cognised. Thus 
we have four different pairs of reasons: (1) those given in the NaresvarapanksdprakaSa ; 
(2) those in the Paramoksanirdsakarikdvrtti taking the second from the majority of wit¬ 
nesses; (3) those in the Paramoksanirdsakarikdvrtti taking the second from (4) those 
given in Jnanaprakasa’s citation. 

3 and 4 amount to an assertion of the complete identity of those things that are of 
the nature of consciousness and those things that are self-cognised. Anything that is one 
must also be the other. 1 and 2 give only one-sided identities, since in both cases their 
two reasons are simply the contrapositive of each other. 1 amounts to the assertion that 
whatever is self-cognised is of the nature of consiousness; 2 amounts to the assertion that 
whatever is of the nature of consciousness is self-cognised. 

Unfortunately we are left with the problem that it is difficult to see how any of these 
four pairs of reasons justify the preceding assertion that something of the nature of con¬ 
sciousness exists in precisely the way that it appears! That whatever is self-cognised is of 
the nature of consciousness seems irrelevant. That whatever is of the nature of conscious¬ 
ness is self-cognised is only relevant if we assume the validity of self-cognition, but that is 
precisely what is in question. 

A possible solution is to end the sentence with tad yathaiva cakasti tathaiva sat and 
understand it as an unargued for assertion. The following two reasons, one marked by 
the ablative - ayogdt , and the other by iti taken as iti hetau could then give a reason 
for svasamvedane bhrantyasambhavah. Svasamvedane bhrdntyasambhavdt would, as be¬ 
fore, give a reason for the assertion that follows it. ‘Because something that is not self- 
experienced could not have that (viz. consciousness) as its nature, and ( vd ) because if 
something has that (viz. consciousness) as its nature, it must be self-experienced, there 
can be ao error in self-awareness. So ...’ The absence of error in self-awareness follows from 
the combination of the two preceding reasons and the unargued for assertion preceding 
them: since whatever is of the nature of consciousness exists in the way that it appears, i.e. 
is abhrdnta in that form, and since it appears in self-awareness in that form, self-awareness 
must be abhrdnta. 

But the syntax does not quite suggest this interpretation: why mark one reason with 
an ablative and one with an itxl And why not mark the third more clearly as a reason? 
Thus we are unable to provide a completely satisfactory interpretation of the text at this 
point. 

794 Aghorasiva is clearly basing himself on this passage when he writes yatha paramatma- 
nas cidrupatvena svasamvedanatmakatvadikatvam siddham, tathd jivatmanam api bhinnat 
svasamvedanad eva bhedah siddhah. yat svasamvedanena siddham tat satyam eva, yatha 
paramatmana ekatvam. svasamvedanasiddhas cayam jwatmabhedah, tatah so ]pi satya 
evety advaitanirasah. na cdyam asiddho hetuh yato J yam svatma [svatma conj.; svatma- 
ed.] pardtmdnumatrtaya svayam abhasate. (Mrgendravrttidxpika ad 2:13^14). 

‘Just as the Supreme Self, since it is of the nature of consciousness, is established to 
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own] revealed scripture states: 795 ‘All things shine following Him shining; by 
His shining this whole universe shines’. 796 

3.15.2.5 Plurality can be established by direct perception 

[Vedantin:] Surely since [the grasping of] plurality depends on the establish¬ 
ment of mutual non-existence, and since direct perception has as its object 
[only] the existence [of things], how can plurality be amenable to direct per¬ 
ception? This is what has been said [by Mandanamisra in the citation we 
gave above]: 797 

‘They say that direct perception is something that affirms [, never 
something that denies].’ 798 

[Siddhantin:] Plurality does not depend on mutual non-existence having 
been established; rather (kirn tarhi) 799 once plurality has been established, 800 
that mutual non-existence is known. 801 For if all things were one, then there 

have such properties as being of the nature of self-awareness, so individual souls too are 
established to be plural by self-awareness, which is itself plural [occurring separately in each 
individual]. Whatever is established by self-awareness is definitely real, like the oneness 
of the Supreme Self. And the plurality of individual souls is established by self-awareness, 
so that too must be real. Thus non-duality is refuted. And this [self-awareness] is not an 
unestablished reason, because this individual self shines forth of itself as the inferrer of 
other selves.’ 

795 Kathopanisat 5:i5cd, Svetasvaropanisat 6:i4cd, Mundakopanisat 2.2.ncd. 

796 ‘Him’ in the Upanisadic context refers of course to brahman. Ramakantha cites the 
half-verse because he sees ‘Him shining’ as referring to the way that the self shines of 
itself, i.e. is established by self-awareness: see Kiranavjrtti ad 1:15, where he cites the 
same verse as evidence that the self is anubhavasiddham. The rest of the half-verse, 
furthermore, when ‘this whole universe’ is understood to include specifically other souls, 
indicates that other souls are illuminated, i.e. known, by something other than themselves 
( parasamvedya ). Thiis the two things that Ramakantha gave immediately above the half- 
verse as indicating the plurality of souls, i.e. the fact that one’s own self is established by 
self-awareness, and other selves are established by an inference on the part of something 
other than themselves, were probably both seen by Ramakantha to be indicated in this 
quotation. 

797 In section 2.3. 

798 I.e. it can only give us positive information about what exists, and can tell us nothing 
about what does not exist. 

799 See Cardona (1998) for the translation of kirn tarhi as ‘rather’. 

8°°By self-awareness, as explicated above. 

8oi The parallel passage from the Mrgendravrttidxpika partly given above in note 
794 continues as follows: nanu bhedasyetaretarabhavagrahanapurvakatvat bhavavisayena 
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would never be absence of any one thing [such as a pot] in any other thing 
[such as a cloth] ( kutascit ), in which case (iti) why does someone searching 
for a pot turn away on seeing a cloth? And there would be no distinction 
between a means of knowledge and a non-means of knowledge, because all 
cognitions 803 would be the same in [cognising] mere existence. 803 And thus 
it is plurality that is established by direct perception; so how can this be 
disproved simply by proclaiming that it is unreal. 

3.15.2.6 brahman is the material cause of the world [Vedantin:] 
Let [the world] be real; but nevertheless, because of the scriptural passage, 
‘For this has brahman as its material cause’, 804 its material cause must be 
brahman. 

[Siddhantin:] In that case [our response is:] ( tarhi ) that is exactly what 
the author of the commentary 805 said on this point. 806 [So] why did [you] 

pratyaksena grahanam na sambhavaty eva. yad uktam: 

ahur vidhatr. pratyaksam na niseddhr vipascitah \ iti. 

% 

tad ayuktam, siddhe hi bhede ’sav itaretarabhavah. anyatha payo 'rthi pavakam apy anu- 
dhaved iti sarvam asamanjasam iti. 

Aghorasiva’s asav itaretarabhavah suggests that he understood Ramakantha’s 
taditaretardbhava - as a karmadharaya. 

8o2 In fact the Vedantin had mentioned only pratyaksa as having existence alone as its 
object; Ramakantha assumes here that he would hold the same of all cognition ( sarva - 
jnana). 

803 Cf. Naresvarapariksdprakasa ad i:53c’d, p. 91: nanv itaretardbhavasavyapeksatvad 
bhedasyabhavavisayatvdc ca pratyaksasya, na bhedah svasamvitpratyaksagamyah. tad uk¬ 
tam: 

ahur vidhatr pratyaksam na niseddhr vipascitah \ iti. 

netaretardbhavasavyapekso bhedah, kirn tarhi siddhe bhede taditaretarabhavasiddhih. 
sarvaikye hi na kasyacit kutascid abhava iti ghatarthi patadarsanat himiti nivartatel pra- 
manapramanavibhdgas ca na syat sarvasya sattamatravyabhicarat. 

8 ° 4 We know of no such Vedic passage. It could be lost; or Ramakantha’s iti srutitah 
could mark a paraphrase rather than a quotation: ‘because of the scriptural passage to 
the effect that As an example of a sruti passage that suggests that brahman is the 
material cause of the world, see Taittinyopanisat 3.1: yato va imdni bhutani jay ante, yena 
jatani jwanti, yat prayanty abhisamvisanti, tad vijijnasasva, tad brahmeti. ‘That from 
which, verily, these beings arise, that by which, having arisen, they live, that which they 
dissolve into at death, you should enquire into that: that is brahman! 

8 ° 5 I.e. Sadyojyotih. The reason for his being referred to in that way is given in section 
6 of the Introduction. 

8o6 In the verse under discussion, when he wrote, ‘In Vedanta it is established that the 
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object? 807 And in regard to this [parinamavada version of Advaitavedanta] 
(atra ca ) the fault stated [earlier against the Pancaratrika 8 ° * * * * * * * 8 applies]. Thus 
he says [here]: ‘[An individual soul] dissolved in a material cause would 
certainly return, just as before.’ 809 

[Vedantin:] But we also have the scriptural passage, ‘Bliss is the nature of 
brahman ’, 810 and since it is impossible to return from brahman in that form, 
even if [things] return in gross forms, there can be no fault of those who have 
been merged into brahman ( tallmanam ) returning. 811 [In answer to] this, he 

Supreme Self is the material cause.’ 

8 ° 7 When you said, in your first objection in the commentary to this verse (section 

3.15.1.1), that we should not point to faults in the position that brahman is the material 

cause of the world, since you held the world to be unreal. 

808 In the verse preceding the present one (48ab): upadanesu linanam punardvartanam. 

These words are also found in the present sentence in all our sources, but they make the 
text very awkward at this point. We have therefore assumed that they were quoted in a 

marginal aside that was subsequently mistaken for part of the text. 

8 ° 9 49cd. Sadyojyotih’s verses concern parinamavada , yet Ramakantha decides to draw 
on mayavada in the bulk of both his exposition and refutation of Vedanta, for, as he says 
at the end of his exposition (section 2.3), mayavada is taught as the principal Vedantic 
teaching by the foremost exponents of the tradition, and it accords better with sruti. This, 
as argued by Sanderson (1985: 210, note 41 and 2006a: 68-73), presumably reflects 
the fact that mayavada had developed and come into prominence during the period that 
separates the two authors (see note 141), but it leaves Ramakantha with the problem of how 
to justify the fact that the author on which he comments concerns himself with parinama- 
vada, not mayavada. We take this section to contain an implicit defense of Sadyojyotih’s 
treatment of parinamavada. Insofar as it represents Vedanta as having to retreat from 
mayavada to parinamavada in order to save non-dualism in the face of the impossibility 
of establishing that the world is unreal, it implies that a thorough refutation of Vedanta, 
even if the latter consists predominantly of mayavada, should include a refutation of pari¬ 
namavada (cf. note 142). 

8lo We have not found this in a Vedic source, but for other places where it is cited, see 
the apparatus to the edition. 

8ll The sentence allows for different interpretations. The idea could be that although 
insentient matter may emerge again from brahman , that which is dissolved into his blissful 
nature cannot. Or it could be that even though individual souls may emerge subsequently 
in gross forms, they cannot be the same individual souls that merged into brahman; once 
merged, they have disappeared forever. Or it could be, as suggested by Prof. Man I 
Dravida, that once a soul has merged into brahman it can never lose its blissful nature, 
and therefore, even if it is reborn again, there is no further bondage in samsara and thus 
no fault. 

Whatever is precisely intended, it is clear that this position (1) accepts pardvrtti, i.e. 
accepts that brahman, being a material cause, will never cease from cyclical emission and 
resorption of evolutes, that being its nature, but (2) denies that this implies the risk of 
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states: 

c 0 ) There is certainly (hi) no bliss that is pure consciousness, that 
truly exists ( vastusatyam) in that (viz. in brahman envisaged 
as a material cause). Material causes, such as threads, O 
learned men, are not seen to be of such a kind. 

[Siddhantin:] O learned men ( panditah = surayah), there is ultimately 
no consciousness in that , [i.e.] in brahman , because it is a materialise, 
just like the material causes of cloth and such like, [i.e.] threads etc. 

[Vedantin:] How then [do you account for] these revealed statements. 

[Sadyojyotih] states: 

5iabc’) It is certainly (hi) possible [to say] that 8 * 4 of it (i.e. of 
brahman) metaphorically (gunatah) when it has become a 
world (bhuvana.)-, 615 


[Siddhantin:] That , [i.e.] having consciousness as one’s nature, is spo¬ 
ken of [in Vedic scripture] metaphorically (gunatah = upacaratah), not 
literally, of it, [i.e.] of brahman, when it has transformed for the sake of 
[providing] worlds, [i.e.] as a provider of experience, because it is linked to 
the consciousness of the experiences located in the world, just as [the ex¬ 
pression] ‘the beds are crying’ [can be used metaphorically because the beds 
are linked to the consciousness of the children in them]. 816 The point is that 

re-entering samsdra, i.e. the possibility of liberation being merely transitory 

8ia What needs to be rejected, in order to overcome the Vedantin position that Ran 
kantha outlined before the verse, is that brahman has a blissful nature, yet what he rejects 
is that it has consciousness; he assumes that if it lacks consciousness it cannot have a 

b ^3^ "those that attest to brahman’s nature being bliss and consciousness: *nando?i 
bmhmano ripam has already been mentioned, and vijhanam bmhmano rupam will be 

mentioned after the verse. 

8 l 4 That’ = that it has consciousness as its nature. 

8 l 5 Literally, ‘when it has entered into the state of being a world’. 

8lC The Vedantins would not speak of brahman as transforming into bhuvanas in _ order 
to provide the opportunity of experience (bhoga)- nor would they justify the ^ution 
of consciousness to brahman on the grounds that it is the (material cause of the) locus of 
experiencers. Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha are taking the 

brahman as the material cause of the universe, to be speaking of that which the Saiddha 
ntikas take to be the material cause of the universe, namely maya. 
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scriptural passages such as ‘Consciousness is the nature of brahman ’ are to 
be explained as metaphorical usage. 817 


51c’d) [for] the experiencers who reside in that [world] have [con¬ 
sciousness] in a primary sense. 


It is experiencers , [i.e.] selves, who reside in that , [i.e.] in that 
world—not brahman —who have this [consciousness] in a primary sense. 818 

[Vedantin:] In that case let our liberation be the attaining of 819 a world of 
that kind (i.e. one evolved from brahman ). 8ao [In answer to] this, he states: 


52) A world is destructible; 821 owing to its destruction, the expe¬ 
riencers in it 822 will also be [destroyed], because we see [that 
to be the case]. 823 Therefore this is not a lasting destination. 


Owing to the destruction of a world we find that the experiencers [in it] 
are [also] destroyed. So this too 824 is not a lasting liberation. 


8l7 We do not know the source of the quotation, which is also cited in Sucaritamisra’s 
commentary on the Slokavarttika, ad sunyavada 70 (p.130). If it is a paraphrase rather 
than a quotation, it could be based on Brhadaranyakopanisat 3.9.28: vijnanam anandam 
brahma. 

8l8 We take it that etat refers to the same thing as is referred to by tat in the verse 
and the first sentence of the commentary, namely mjnanarupatvam. And we understand 
mukhyalaksanam in the verse and mukhyarupam in the commentary as bahuvnhis. 

8l9 I.e. being born in. 

820 It seems extremely unlikely that a Vedantin would assert this; after all our own world 
is, for the transformationist Vedantin, evolved from brahman. 

8ai It is possible that drstatvdt should be taken as giving a reason for this contention that 
worlds are destructible, either in the meaning of ‘because it is visible’, or ‘because [that 
destruction] is seen [in scripture]’. But Ramakantha seems to take it with what follows. 

822 We take tat in compound with bhoktfnam\ but it could also be a nominative referring 
to vindsitvam. 

823 I.e. we see that when a location is destroyed, the things in that location are also 
destroyed. 

824 In addition to a liberation consisting of dissolution into brahman. That would be 
impermanent because one would be reborn; a liberation consisting of being born into a 
world evolved from brahman would be impermanent because one would cease to exist when 
the world ceased. 
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3.16 Isolation: verses 53 56 

So having rejected the view [that liberation consists] of resorption into the 
Supreme Self in the section that has just ended (iyata), he now reje 
[the view of] liberation as Isolation ( kaivalyamoksam ). 

3.16.1 Those liberated in the Sankhya system have not had all of 
their karma destroyed 

3.16.1.1 They still have karma to be experienced above gunatattva 

coj And the Isolation [as liberation] of the Sankhyas is certainly 
indefensible, because there is no destruction of their karma 
that is to be experienced above the principle of gu ™' m 85 
much as it has not been experienced. 836 

That Isolation of the Sankhyas , that consists in the cessation of 
the state of being an experiencer, [coming about) at Uheratio" from' lie de¬ 
duction of karma, is indefensible. He says why: because there is n 
destruction [Those words are to be) construed with of .he karma th 

experienced above the principle of pupa. I'Because there is 
no destructiOT of the karma that is to be experienced above the principle o 
guna’ means:) Because (yatah) even if the state of beimg an expenem^l f 
karma] in gunaltattva] [and below] ceases for those hbera-ted in the Sankhy 
[system], karmas in the region of tattvas such as raga an ^“ the 

recognised by the Sankhyas, above gunatattva , are not destroy , 

8350 n tad iyata, literally ‘so ... with this much’, see note 79. 

8a6 The commentary glosses upalabdhih with bhofftf. 

khyas their schemeoftwenty-fi% e a hierarc hy of worlds through which the 

tattvas above, and by identifying th present argument, ascent 

soul ascends on i« way to liberation. A, > made‘^rfiK^Sln tini. 
requires that the soul use up its karma in each of the levels of th 

The order nnd number of these tattvas becomesfeed only at » prf J ples 

it?,“ ——- 
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state of being an experiencer of them 828 certainly does not cease. 829 He says 
why those past actions are not destroyed then: 830 because [they] are not 
perceived. [By] ‘perception’ is [meant] ‘experience’. As has been taught 
[in scripture], 831 ‘The soul’s perception ( vedana ) is its experience ( bhoga ).’ 
The absence of [experience] ( tadabhavah ) is [what is referred to in the verse 
as] non-perception (anupalabdhih) . [The - tas suffix in the verse’s anupalab - 
dhitah means] because of that. 832 The purport [of anupalabdhitah ] is ( ity 


sakti, Siva. 

Gunatattva, mentioned in this sentence, was regarded by some Saiddhantika scriptures 
as a separate tattva from that of prakrti (also referred to therein as avyakta and pra- 
dhana ), which comes one above it. These scriptures can be subdivided into those (e.g. 
Parakhy at antra, Rauravasutrasahgraha) that accepted, above this, purusa, regarded as the 
principle of the bound soul, and those (e.g. the Kiranatantra) that teach prakrti and guna 
as separate tattvas , but seem to accept no purusatattva (see GOODALL 1998: li-lv). 

What is Sadyojyotih’s position? One of the scriptures on which he comments, the Sva- 
yambhuvasutrasangraha , does not include a gunatattva in its cosmography (see 4:42; the 
last verse of the work on which he comments is 4:7, so we do not have his own prose 
commentary on this verse); but the Rauravasutrasangraha teaches guna, avyakta , and 
purusa as separate. We would thus expect Sadyojyotih to do the same in the various parts 
of his Rauravavrtti , including the Paramoksanirdsakarika. That he does is suggested by his 
mention of gunatattva in this verse and in Bhogakarika 115. Also in the Naresvarapariksa , 
e.g. 1:69, Sadyojyotih mentions guna and prakrti as separate tattvas. Furthermore, Sadyo¬ 
jyotih also speaks of guna as a tattva in Tattvasangmha 9-10 (FlLLIOZAT’s numeration), 
even though that text is supposed to follow the ontology of the Svayambhuvasutrasangraha. 

Ramakantha follows whatever position is maintained by the text he is commenting on. 
Thus when commenting on this verse of the Naresvarapariksaprakasa , he names guna and 
pradhana as separate principles; his commentary on Naresvarapariksa 3:80 assumes guna, 
prakrti, and purusa to be three separate tattvas (he cites a scriptural verse that holds such 
a position); as does his Agamapramanyopanyasa (see GOODALL 1998: xxii-xxiv). 

828 1 .e. of the undestroyed karmas. Alternatively, in order to make this compound con¬ 
sistent with the word gunabhoktrtvam, which occurs both earlier in this sentence and later 
in the passage, we could understand it as rdgavidyadibhoktrtvam, ‘the state of being an 
experiencer [of karmas] in rag a, vidya etc.’ The sense is the same either way. 

8a9 This is not a complete sentence, containing a hanging ‘because’ ( yatah ), since it is just 
elaborating gunatattvordhvabhogasya karmano ’sanksayat. The function of the ‘because’ 
in the wider argument is to give a reason for*why the Sankhya’s Isolation is indefensible: 
because bhoktrtva does not cease for them, despite the fact that, as mentioned in the first 
sentence of the commentary, their Isolation is claimed to be of the nature of the cessation 
of bhoktrtva. 

830 1 .e. at the time of Sankhya ‘liberation’. 

831 Svayambhuvasutrasangraha 1:12a. 

832 It is unlikely that Sadyojyotih intended the verse in the way that Ramakantha in¬ 
terprets it. Sadyojyotih’s anupalabdhitah is likely to have meant ‘because [the Sankhyas] 
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arthah ): because (yatah), it being the case that («*) karmas whose loci are 
tattvas ranged above [gunatattva] need to be experienced in due order, 33 


do not perceive/recognise [the existence of karma in tattvas above yuna]. This makes 
the verse less circular than Ramakantha’s interpretation that karma has not yet been de¬ 
stroyed because it has not yet been experienced. Perhaps Ramakantha thought that the 
more obvious interpretation left the verse open to the objection that in order to consume 
one’s past karma it is not necessary to perceive it or to recognise its existence. _ 

Ramakantha’s father, Narayanakantha, cites this verse of the Paramoksanirasakarika 
in the Mrgendravrtti ad vidyapdda 2:i5ab: 

... kalddinam tattvdndm prthak prthag upalabhyamdnaprayojananam karanabhutasya ja- 
gannidhibhutasya mdyatmano ’navagamat. vktam ca kvacit— 
gunatattvordhvabhogyasya karmano ’nupalabdhitah \ 

kaivalyam apt sdnkhyandm naiva yuktam asanksayat || , , , 

‘[They wrongly hold prakrti to be the highest cause] because they do not accept that which 
is of the nature of mdyd, which is the store-house of the universe and a cause of the tattvas 
beginning with kald, whose purposes can be perceived to be distinct from each other. And 
it has been taught somewhere: ....’ 

His use of anavagamdt (‘because they do not accept / know’) immediately before the 
verse could perhaps be taken as evidence that he was understanding amipalabdhitah not 
as Ramakantha inteprets it, but as we suggest Sadyojyotih to have intended it. 

Having cited this verse of the Paramoksanirasakdrikavrtti, Narayanakantha argues as 
follows. Since the Sankhyas’ prakrti is not different from the punas for them, it must be 
plural (aneka). But whatever is both plural and insentient is dependent on a further cause. 

Hence prakrti cannot be the highest cause. „ . 

This argument had already been put by Sadyojyotih at Bhogakdrika 88c-8gb. See also 
Bhogakdrikd i8, Naredvarapariksd 1:70 and Ramakantha’s commentary ad loc., where the 
point is made that this is originally a Sahkhya argument used to prove that the buddhi 
and the other principles below all depend on a further cause, namely the gunas. The 
Saivas re-apply the same hetu to the punas to show that they depend on a further cause 
(avyakta), then again to this further cause etc., until they arrive at the position that all 
of the tattvas from avyakta to kald depend on a further cause, namely may a. 

If this argument is capable of establishing that avyakta depends on a further (material) 
cause, why does it not lead to the unwanted consequence that mdyd depends on a further 
(material) cause? Ramakantha seems to have been aware of this problem, for he describes 
the tattvas from avyakta to kald as different in each person (pratipurusam bhmnanam 
NaresvarapariksdprakaSa ad 1:70). The point of this qualification is presumably to imply 
that anekatva is a characteristic of these tattvas, making the argument applicable to them, 

but not a characteristic of mdyd. T 

®33What does it mean to have as yet unexperienced karma located in a certain tattva . is 
this karma the result of past actions performed in that tattva? No, it results from a /*ions 
performed here in prthivitattva; for an account of which kinds of actions here on earth have 
effects that must be enjoyed at which levels of the universe, see Mrgendratantra, knya- 
pdda 8:76-79 and Narayanakantha’s commentary ad loc. Actions are there said to be of 
five kinds (see the commentary to 8:76, and 8:78 of the Tantra itself), laukika, vaidika, 
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they have not yet ( tavat ) been experienced by those [liberated according to 
the Sankhyas]. 834 

[Objection:] But since ‘The fire that is knowledge reduces all karmas to 
ash’, 835 how can those [karmas] be said not to be destroyed by the knowledge 
of the Sankhyas? 

[Response:] The knowledge of the Sankhyas has as its only fruit the 
discernment of the difference between the gunas and the soul, so what chance 
is there of the destruction of karmas above that? 83 ® 

adhyatmika, atimarga and s'aiva, each kind bearing fruit at a higher level of the universe 
than the previous. 

834 This is an extended ‘because’ clause, not a complete sentence, since it is simply 
padding out the word anupalabdhitah ; the function of the ‘because’ in the wider argument 
is to give a reason for why these karmas are not destroyed. 

Since this is now the end of the close analysis of the verse, it is possible that ity arthah 
refers not just to this sentence, but to the whole of the commentary up to this point. 

835 Mahdbhdrata 6.26:37ab (Bhagavadgita). 

836 Since Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha are accepting a prakrtitattva above gunatattva 
and below purusatattva (see note 827), and since the liberation of the Sankhyas consists 
in discerning the difference between purusa and prakrti , why are Sankhyas said here to 
discern the difference only between the gunas and the soul, not prakrti and the soul? 

(1) Since prakrti is of the very nature of the three gunas for Sahkhya, and so is in no 
sense different from them (as Narayanakantha argues immediately after citing this verse; 
see note 832), the idea may be that the prakrti of the Sankhyas is no different from the 
gunatattva of the Saivas. 

(2) Yogasutra 3:35, which was used to elucidate the Sahkhya position in the commentary 
to verse 2a, identifies the non-discernment characteristic of samsara as being a failure to 
distinguish between the soul and sattva , i.e. between the soul and one of the gunas. 

(3) That the Sankhyas are incapable of liberating themselves from anything above 
gunatattva is stated in Saiddhantika scripture, so Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha may be 
being guided here by that. See for example Naresvarapariksa ad 3:80: 

yac chruyate : 

‘ buddhitattve sthita bauddha gunesu tv arhatah sthitah \ 
gunamurdhni sthitah sankhya avyakte pancaratrikah || 
sthita vedavidah pumsV 

‘As is stated in scripture: “The Buddhists remain in buddhitattva , while the Jains remain 
in the gunas. The Sankhyas remain at the top of guna[tattva] , the Pancaratrikas in prakrti 
(avyakte). Those learned in the Vedas remain in purusa[tattva] ( pumsi The original 
source of this frequently cited verse seems to be lost; the Sarvajnanottam contains similar 
statements (see note 235), but this precise verse does not occur in any of the surving 
Saiddhantika scriptures. Some of the places where it, or part of it, is cited are: Mrgendra- 
vrttidipika (ad vidyapada 2:11), Siddhantasamuccaya (A p.149, B p. 82, C p. 30) and 
Moksakarikavrtti (first half only, ad i48c-i5ob). 
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[Objection:] Surely by the cessation of the gunas alone, the faculties 
headed by the intellect ( buddhyddikarandndm ) will also cease, so how coul 
there be experience of [past actions] ( tesdm )* 37 without faculties [in levels o 

the universe above gunatattva]? . . 

[Response:] But the activity of the gunas is not what causes selves to 

become connected with faculties, rather it is past actions, on condition that 

[the self] has Impurity. .1818 

As has been taught [in the Svdyambhuvasutrasangraha\: 

From past action come bodies, sense objects, and sense faculties. 

Now (ca...tdvat) the past actions in question exist for those [‘Iterated’ 
in the Sankhya system], so (iff) their faculties too cannot have ceased. 

® 370 r tesdm = sdnkhyamuktdndm. 

^Howcan such a soul have faculties despite not having any of theconstituen^ ofthe 
universe from guna down? Surely his faculties cannot be the sense facufries ^buddWnya), 
the faculties of action (karmendriya) , the manas, ahankava and the buddhi. Our ly 
scriptural and commentarial Uterature is not very clear on this point. The old notion of 
a puryastaka , a subtle transmigratory body made out of the five tanmatrvs wi ’ 

ahankdm and the buddhi, is attested in Sdrdhatrisatikdlottara i 7 : A -5. Bu-this 
by Sadyojyotih, who teaches a transmigratory body composed of all the tattvas derived 
from mayd in Tattvasahgraha 26c-27b (ed. FlLLlOZAT): 

vasudhadyas tattvaganah pratipumniyatah kaldnto ’yam || 
paryatati karmavasato bhuvanajadehesv ayam ca sarvesu | 

•This group of lottuus beginning with earth and ending with telotottuo i. *» 

eleh »ul [fn the form of a subtle body]. And this tr^migr.tes, u,i «eorfmr«w.^he 
retributive force of past actions, in all bodies born in [all the various] wor . ( 
is reproduced in vidydpada i2:32C-33b of the Mrgendratantra.) For some reason (which, 
as Gencnagel remarks [1995: 105-106, note 95], merits further investigation), Rama- 
kantha further revises the doctrine in his SdrdhatrisatikdlottaravrtU ad 17:4 5 y a lng 
mdvd and suddhavidyd, the latter taking the form of vdk. 

We may note that Sadyojyotih’s formulation implies, but does not make explicit that 
thiJsubtk Wy moved through all the various worlds beneath mdyd. Commentarial at¬ 
tention however has focussed on the composition of the subtle body, and no old discussion 
Tthe ab^mentioned passages seems to talk about whether the subtle body can move 
into levels of the universe that are higher than those made of the lowest entity among the 
body’s components. Does the subtle body shed the lowest elements as ;*jnoves up^the 
universe 7 If so, this might account for Ramakantha wishing to include iuddhamdya since 
bodies in the pure universe (suddhddhvan) are held to be made of (vanous forms ofj this 
subtTe sonic matter. The implication of Tattvaprakdsa u, however, is that the subtle body 
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Therefore, since [their] condition of being an experiencer in the [tattvas above 
guna] .still remains, this is a merely imaginary Isolation (sarikakevalata). &4 ° 

[Objection:] What then is it that ceases for them as a result of their 
realisation of Sankhya [teaching]? 

[Response:] What else should there be that is caused to cease? There is 
only cessation of the condition of being an experiencer [up to the level] of 
guna. 

3.16.1.2 Sankhya response: all karma produces just one life At 

this point the opponent, by [following] the view of particular Sankhyas, shows 
how all of the karma of those [liberated in the Sankhya system] can be de¬ 
stroyed through experience. 

54a) All karmic action produces a single birth. 

The collection of good and bad karmic action performed in this world 
between birth and death, all lumped together (samrhurchitam ), 841 existing 

is immutably attached to one soul from the end of one period of cosmic resorption ( pralaya) 
to the beginning of the next, for that verse states that pralayakalas whose bonds of karma 
and mala are not yet ripe are attached (at the beginning of a new phase of creation) to sub¬ 
tle bodies and then born in all their various births ( puryastakadehayuta yonisu nikhildsu 
karmavasat, Tattvaprakdsa lied). This implication is not drawn out by Aghorasiva, but the 
probably later commentator SrTkumara. who, unlike Aghorasiva, does not attempt closely 
to follow Ramakantha’s theology, does make this explicit at the top of his introduction to 
Tattvaprakdsa 14 (p. 31): tatra puryastakam ndma pratipurusam niyatah sargad arabhya 
kalpantarn moksantam vavasthitah prthivyddikalantatrimsattattvdtmako ’sadharanarupah 
suksmadehah. ‘Here what is called the puryastaka refers to the subtle body composed of 
the thirty tattvas from earth to kalatattva that is distinct for each soul and that endures 
from creation up to the end of the kalpa or until liberation.’ 

So our answer is equivocal: if what Srlkumara supposes was really what Sadyojyotih 
and his school intended, then the whole subtle body presumably accompanied the soul 
up to and beyond gunatattva\ if not, perhaps it accompanied the soul but shed its lower 
elements as it moved up through the cosmos. 

8 ‘*°We have supposed that sankakevalata is parallel to, if not actually calqued upon, 
the expression saiikavisa, ‘imagined poison’, which might take effect, for instance, when 
someone is bitten at night by a harmless snake and believes so strongly that they have 
been envenomed that they actually exhibit symptoms of envenomation’. Thus SLOUBER 
(2012: 32), commenting on the term when it appears in cikitsasthana 6.23 ; 22iff in the 
Carakasamhitd. (It is also mentioned in MEULENBELD’s summary of the chapter (1999. 
volume 1A, p. 70).) The term occurs in this sense in non-medical literature too, for instance 
in the Nyayamanjan (vol. 2, p. 475), where Jayanta Bhatta is nonetheless plainly referring 
to medical literature. 

841 We have emended samucchritam to sammurchitam on the evidence of the Naresvara- 
pariksaprakdsa and Yogabhasya parallel passages (see note 844). 
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It does not however get left over ( avasistam bhavati ), [i.e.] wait ( pratipalaya- 
h '), 845 in order to give fruit in another birth. Since karma is of the nature of 
action ( kriya ), it is not possible for there to be [karma] whose fruit has not 
begun to take effect 846 —so say those who hold that action produces only one 
life ( ekabhavikakarmavadinah ). 847 

And therefore all of their 848 previous karma is inferred to be destroyed 
by their present birth alone; and the destruction of [their] new karma is 
brought about by knowledge and such like . 849 So how could karma that is to 
be experienced above [gunatattva] exist [for those liberated in the Sankhya 
system ]? 850 


from there. 

845 The phrase avasistam bhavati pratipalayati would be quite natural if avasistam bhavati 
occurred in the verse under comment and were being glossed, but since that is not the 
case it is a little surprising. 

846 The implication seems to be that karma, being a process, cannot wait or remain latent, 
but must begin to unfold and bring its fruit into being as soon as it is performed. It is not 
clear how the Ekabhavikakarmavadin accounts for the time-gap between the performance 
of action and death, when that action’s karma becomes manifest and produces its fruit. 

® 47 The Yogabhdsya (ad 2:13) gives four possible positions before refuting the first three: 
(1) A single action gives rise to one birth; (2) A single action gives rise to many births; 
(3) Many actions give rise to many births; (4) Many actions give rise to one birth. The 
fourth of these, the siddhanta , which is then expounded beginning with the sentence given 
above (note 844), is summarised as: ekabhavikah karmasayah , ‘the repository of karma 
produces oply one life’. 

Depending on whether one reads aikabhavika or ekabhavika (the commentaries on the 

Yogabhdsya reflect uncertainty in the transmission on this point), the suffix could express 
‘existing in’ (governed by Astadhyayi 4.3.53, tatra bhavah) or ‘possessing’ (governed by 
anuvrtti of part of 5.2.94, tad asyastity asmin iti matup). But the intended sense of eka- 
bhavikakarmavada seems to be ‘the view that [all] karma has one life [for its result]. This 
accords with, for example: (1) the way that the view is summarised (in the Yogabhdsya 
and in this text) as that karma l * * * * * * ekam eva janma karoti'; (2) the rejection of the view in 
this text with the words ekajanmakaranasambhavat\ (3) the rejection of the view in the 
Naresvarapanksaprakasa with the words na ... ekajanmakaranakalpanopapadyate (see note 

863). 

8 4 8 I.e. those liberated in the Sankhya system. 

849 ‘And such like’ probably refers to Yoga: see, in the exposition of the Sankhya position 
(section 2.1), atmajndnad yogad va. 

8 5 °A 11 actions that the Sankhya may have performed in previous fives, including those 
that have fruits in the tattvas above puna, will have been exhausted by the time of the 
present birth. Ekabhavikakarmavada is thus of help to the opponent to that extent. But 
how about those actions performed in the present fife that have fruits in the tattvas above 
gunal Sankhya knowledge will not touch those, as it is only capable of burning karma up 
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3.16.1.3 No: karma produces more than one future life [Sadyo¬ 
jyotih] refutes this: 


54b’) No. 

There is no such restriction;® 51 it is rather the case that there exist also 
some actions that produce second and further births. 

He explains why: 

54b’) Because scripture testifies that [karmas] are resorbed into 
the material cause. 


Because it is stated in scripture [in the following verse] that karmas are 
resorbed into the material cause , [i.e.] persist in the form of traces in 

prakrti : 852 

All karma resides as traces in prakrti * 53 then, once the time 
is reached for its ripening, .it again produces experience for us. 54 


to gunatattva. Thus ekabhavikakarmavada seems ultimately unable to rescue the Sahkhya 

from the problem the Siddhantin has put to him. . 

Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha do not argue along these lines in their response however. 

They focus exclusively on refuting ekabhavikakarmavada. 

854 e there is no such rule determining that all karma produces only one life. The word 
niyama here refers to the way that the Ekabhavikakarmavadin maintained tat sa ™™ , 
ekam eva janma karoti. In the source passage ( Yogabhasya ad 2:13), niyama and n y 
are similarly used to refer to rules governing the way in which karmic actions give s 
their fruits: see phalakramdniyamdt, niyatavipdkah and aniyatampdkah. 

8 5 3 We have not been able to trace the source of the following verse. Its form is uncer 
being garbled in all witnesses. The editions print it as prose; the readings of some witnesses 

ar 853 S™ddh 5 ntikas frequently assert (against the Naiyayikas for example) 

are located not in the dtman but in prakrti, specifically in the buddhv. sea ' 

39 and Aghorasiva ad loc., Naresvarapariksdprakdsa ad 2:300-32^ Kvnpavrtti ad 3- 
6?2i, Matangavrtti ad 17:2, and Ramakantha’s remark after the next half-verse of this text 

that all action leaves a trace in prakrti. . 

One might wonder how the Saiddhantikas explain that a soul continues to be subject to 
karma after it has ascended'above prakrtitattva, given that karma is stored in prakrti. The 
probabLy that at higher levels It gets stored ta rn** lor a scriptural s,.„™n, 
that karma is stored in miyi at a time of pmloyo see Mrjendra * , 5 , 

854 TVO points need to be considered here. How does this response of the Siddhantin re¬ 
fute ekabhavikakarmavada ? Is Ramakantha interpreting Sadyojyotih s response correctly. 

Regarding the first question, one possibility is that the Siddhantin is lesponc ing spec 
cally to the question that ended the Ekabhavikakarmavadin’s speech: So how could karma 
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[Sadyojyotih] says that it is not only in this system that such 855 karma 856 
is scripturally supported, but in the Veda too. 857 

54 cd) [Actions] which have as their fruit being born as Indra and 
such like are taught in the Veda too; they [produce births] 
separately from each other. 

Being bom as Indra is the meaning of ‘sovereignty over heaven’ in 
[the Vedic injunction] ‘He who desires sovereignty over heaven should sac¬ 
rifice with the Vajapeya’. 858 The [sacrificial] action which has that as its 
fruit —[and, as indicated] by the use of and such like ( adigrahanat ) [in 
the verse], the Jyotistoma and other [meritorious actions] (jyotistomadi), 859 

that is to be experienced above [gunatattva] exist [for those liberated in the Sankhya sys¬ 
tem]? 1 The response asserts that such karma exists because it is dissolved into prakrti\ 
it remains there because Sankhya knowledge is only capable of burning karma up to the 
level of guna. But this is not the way that Ramakantha interprets the verse, because the 
scripture he cites makes no mention of the karma of those liberated in the Sankhya sys¬ 
tem. Neither does Sadyojyotih seem to intend this meaning, for two reasons: (1) He says 
that dissolution into (the tattva of?) the material cause is attested in scripture. While it 
is the case that there were Saiva scriptural passages to the effect that those liberated in 
the Sankhya system reach only gunatattva (see note 836), we find it unlikely that there 
was a Saiva scriptural passage making such a specific assertion as that the karma of those 
liberated in the Sankhya system remains dissolved into the material cause (whether what 
is meant by that is pradhanatattva or mayatattva). (2) This pada of his verse follows a 
pada claiming that all karma produces one life, so it is most likely responding to that. 

We take it that both Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha are talking here not specifically 
about the karma of those liberated in the Sankhya system, but about karma in general. 
Sadyojyotih’s statement is too brief for us to be certain about his intention. But Rama¬ 
kantha seems to be responding specifically to two parts of the opponent’s argument: that 
karma gives its fruit at death and cannot wait longer than that ( na pratipalayati ); that 
karma is of the nature of action ( kriyarupa ) and hence starts to give its effect immediately. 
His response maintains, against the first, that karma rests in prakrti and waits there until 
the time is ripe, whether that is the birth after next or subsequently (dvitiyadijanma ). 
He implies, further, that karma is not always of the nature of action by stating that it is 
sometimes samskararupa. 

855 Ex conj. 

856 I.e. karma which refutes ekabhavikakarmavada. 

857 On the construction na kevalam X, yavat Y api , see note 408. 

858 We have not been able to locate the Vedic source of this quotation, but we note that 
it is quoted by other authors, for example by Jayanta Bhatta ( Nyayamanjari , volume 1, 
p. 687,5) 35 sruti. 

8 59 \Ve have supplied this word, which occurs at this point of the sentence in the parallel 
passage in the NaresvarapanksaprakaSa (see note 863), since the reading of our sources 
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having heaven and other [meritorious rewards] as fruit, and the killing o 
Brahmin and other forbidden [actions], having hell as fruit—are [all] taught 
[Vedic] scripture . 860 The words [in the verse] tat prthak prthag (those sep¬ 
arately from each other) are to be related [with the understood words 
‘produce future lives’. [They produce future lives separately from each other] 
because [actions] whose fruits are mutually contradictory cannot produce a 
single birth at one time . 861 And actions [once performed] cannot be destroyed 
[before giving their fruit ]. 863 Thus it must necessarily be accepted that [some 
of] them ( tdni) wait to give their fruits in lives after [the ^^diateiy h - 
lowing one]. Therefore the view that [all] karma produces one [future] life 

quite impossible . 863 

without it seems implausibly awkward, and the corruption could have been prompted by 
th -o P STe glTs is taken up by the part of the sentence 

„»d Sn one future life to experience the fruits of those actions; one heaven and 

° n &uM L of the wo actions somehow be cancelled such that only one future life is 

reauired 7 He answers that question in the next sentence. 

86, Na m n a£o ’sti karmanah could be an even-numbered pada of a verse. 

863 See Naresvarapariksd 3:89 and Ramakantha’s commentary a oc.. 

indratvadiphalam veda ucyate tat prthak prthak | 
djanmajanitebhyo ’pi naikam janma bhavaty atah || 

3:89) In the Veda [actions] that have fruits such as being Indra are taught 
those [actions produce future lives] separately from each other. Therefor 
even [just] from [actions] produced from birth onwards, there is not bust] 

one life [but many]. 

■iritiSI 
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That has been taught [by Kumarila]: 864 

If, on a certain occasion, not all those [relevant past actions] (sar- 
vam tat) bear fruit at that particular time (tadaiva ),* * 65 then 
some other as yet unexperienced kaxma that is identified by 
scripture ( sastnyam ) [as having retributive force] must cer¬ 
tainly be remaining . 866 

[Ekabhavikakarmavadin:] But we have stated that precisely that karma 
whose effects have not yet begun to take effect is impossible [and you have 

single birth is produced, because it is contradicted by scripture.’ 

* If they were ‘mutually dependent’, and if they could be ‘related as principal and 
subsidiary’ how precisely could contradictory fruits be experienced in one life? The Yoga- 
bhasya (ad 2:13) mentions three ways in which karmas can interact with each other: 
(1) One karma can destroy another one before the latter gives its fruit, as when a black 
(i.e. sinful) karma can be destroyed by a white (i.e. virtuous) one ( suklakarmodayad ihaiva 
ndsah krsnasya). (2) A subordinate karma can merge into a predominant one ( pradhd - 
nakarmany avdpagamanani) . Certain rites, for example the Jyotistoma, require one to 
kill animals. The sin (papa) arising from this killing will not give a separate fruit from 
the rite itself; rather the merit arising from the rite will be flavoured by this subordinate 
sin. (3) A subordinate action can remain for a long time suppressed by the predomi¬ 
nant one, whose maturation is fixed (niyatavipakapradhanakarmanabhibhutasya va dram 
avasthdnam). The first two of these three could account for how contradictory fruits do 
not require more than one life to be experienced. The third is not such a good candidate, 
for there the subordinate action is only temporarily suppressed, but must at some time 
give its result. 

864 Slokavarttika dtrdksepaparihara 26cd. 

86 5 We are following Ev’s (silent) emendation of tad eva to tadaiva , which is the reading 
of the Slokavarttika. (The metre is malini.) 

866 The point is that there are some actions whose fruits one expects in the same life 
as that in which the actions were performed (Parthasarathi’s commentary on this verse 
gives the example of a ritual to produce rain), and their not arising means that some other 

previous action must be blocking the effect. 

The Nyayamanjari cites this verse, introducing it with the words (vol.i, p.654,5-7): 
yatra punah avigune 'pi karmani prayujyamdne kalantare ’pi putrapasvadiphalam na dr - 
syate, tatra tivram him api prdktanam karma pratibandhakam kalpamyam. ‘But in cases 
where—a ritual action having been carried out without even a single defect its fruit, 
such as a son or cattle, is not seen even after quite some time ( kalantare pz), then some 
powerful prior action must be postulated that is blocking [the fruit]. 

Ramakantha uses the verse here because it implies that the blocking action must have 
waited to give its fruit, and that the blocked action will now also have to wait. It also 
supports Ramakantha’s contention before the verse that karma cannot be destroyed: the 
blocked action is not cancelled but simply delayed. 
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ignored that point ]. 867 

[Siddhantin:] But who says otherwise ? 868 Rather all good and bad ac¬ 
tions of a person must make a trace in prakrti that is commensurate with 
their fruit, since that is what we experience in human undertakings such as 
agriculture too. As for that [trace, which is the effect], it is indeed begun by 
that [action] too . 869 But 870 this trace gives the result of its [action], like a 
deposit, to a soul at some time in a particular birth depending on its own 
degree of maturity—[which in turn] depends on the destruction of intensely 
powerful actions (- karma -) that block it, by experience of the fruits of [those 
actions], and sometimes on the destruction [of yet other karma] by experi¬ 
ence in particular worlds—alone or together with a co-operating factor in the 


867 The opponent made this point in the commentary to 54a, supporting it by claiming 
that karma is of the nature of an active process ( kriyarupatvat karmano ’narabdhakdrya - 
syanupapattih). 

This is not the first time in the text that after the opponent has stated his position 
and Ramakantha has replied, the opponent simply repeats one of this earlier claims and 
follows this with ity uktam. See ity uktam in sections 3.1.1 and 3.11.5.3 (and nanuktam ... 
iti in section 3.4.1.1). It seems to be partly a device of Ramakantha’s to enable the reader 
to see exactly what part of the opponent’s position the Siddhantin is about to respond to. 

868 Literally, ‘who states this [matter] in any other way?’ 

869 It is not easy to give force to the api\ we suggest that it may mean, ‘by that kind of 
action which is usually considered to be andrabdhakarya as well as by that kind which is 
accepted to be arabdhakarya ’. 

The main point of the sentence is that there is no action whose effect has not begun 
(andrabdhakarya ), since its effect begins, in the form of a trace, immediately that the 
action is performed. The Siddhantin gives the appearance of complete agreement with 
the Ekabhavikakarmavadin on this point. But although it may be true for both of them 
that there can be no karma whose effect has not begun to take effect, the relevant effect 
for the Siddhantin is a trace, whereas the relevant effect for the Ekabhavikakarmavadin is 
the next life. 

All karma gives its result at death for the Ekabhavikakarmavadin; whereas the Siddha¬ 
ntin distinguishes between some that influences the next life and some that waits to give 
its effect until future lives. In this sentence the Siddhantin lumps these two together as 
arabdhakdryakarma, in the sense that all of their effects, i.e. their traces, begin from the 
time of the action. But as we shall see in the next sentence, there are factors which entail 
that some traces may have to wait many lifetimes for their maturation. 

870 It having been stated that there is no karma which does not start to give its effect 
immediately, the force of this ‘but’ is to introduce an explanation of why there is an 
apparent difference between karma that gives its fruit in the next life and karma that 
waits until lives after that. 
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form of the fruit of [some other] action that is not opposed to it. 871 Thus 
non-omniscient beings [such as ourselves] cannot determine the variety of [the 
manner and pace of] the maturation of actions, and so, because of the possi¬ 
bility of there being actions that give their fruit in other lives, those liberated 
according to the Sankhyas have not attained [proper] Isolation (akevalitaiva ), 
as has been said above. 872 


3.16.2 The Isolation of the vijnanakevalin is not the same as your 
Sankhya Isolation 

[Sankhya:] Surely even your scriptures teach that the soul can become a 
kevalin 873 through the destruction of karma; how can that be? 874 
[Sadyojyotih] states: 

55,) Isolation is possible of the bound soul in the world of Angu- 
sthamatra by the destruction of karma through knowledge, 

8?1 Thus although a trace is arabdha from the time of the action that produces it, its full 
maturity may not be reached until other obstructing karma gives its fruit, until lives in 
certain bhuvanas have been experienced, and until the maturity of other compatible fruits 
whose co-operation is needed for the production of its own fruit. 

For another refutation of ekabhavikakarmavada, see Brahmasiddhi p. 22,4-7: naikabha- 
vikah karmasayah ... 

873 See verse 53cd: kaivalyam api sdnkhydnam naiva yuktam. 

Regarding the expression uktavat, see note 497. 

8?3 I.e. can achieve kaivalya. 

8?4 The Siddhantin has just argued that the Sankhya cannot achieve Isolation through 
destruction of karma, because there is always the possibility of more karma waiting to bear 
fruit in future lives or other bhuvanas. How is it then, asks the Sankhya, that Saiddhantika 
scripture teaches Isolation to be possible through destruction of karma? 

The Sankhya is here referring to the Saiva view that certain souls, termed vijnanake- 
valins , or vijndndkalas , have freed themselves from the bonds of karma and may a and 
attained Isolation (though this is not the same as liberation for the Saivas) as a result of 
their knowledge—knowledge capable of discriminating between the soul and maya. See 
karmaksayac ca vijnanakevalitaiva tesam iti , cited by Ramakantha in the Moksakarikavrtti 
ad 69c~7ob; Sanderson (1986: 191); Goodall (1998: 184, note 71); Vasudeva (2004: 
i58ff); and Bansat-Boudon and Tripathi (2011: 332-333). 

The category of the vijnanakevalin , which is so important in the post-scriptural Saiva 
Siddhanta, seems to be taught in only two early scriptures, the Ur-Pauskara (see GOODALL 
2004: xliii) and the Matangapdramesvara (yogapada 5:63). The latter refers to jnanake- 
valins in a passage noticed recently by Goodall (and therefore not mentioned in earlier 
publications), for which see Tantrikabhidhanakosa III s.v. pralayakevala. 
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yoga , renunciation ( sannyasa ) or consumption . 875 

[‘In the world of Angusthamatra’ ( angusthamdtrabhuvane) means:] in 
the world of kala, [i.e.] the place of residence of those having such names 
as Angusthamatra . 876 [ Vijndnayogasannyasair bhogad va means:] through 

875 The second half of the verse occurs in the (South Indian) Pauskara (2:5iab); 
GOODALL (1998: xlv, note 102) argues that the direction of borrowing is from this text 
to there. 

The same half-verse is quoted by Ramakantha together with another line in the Tat¬ 
tvatrayanirnayavivrti ad liab: t rijndnayogasannyasair bhogad va, karmanah ksayat | vijna- 
nakevalas tatra proktdh sambhavinas tatah || iti. 

' It seems then that either the verse cited in the Tattvatrayanirnayavivrti borrowed the 
half-verse from this text, or that the verse in this text borrowed the half-verse from the text 
cited in the Tattvatrayanirnayavivrti which could have been the very scripture referred 
to here by Ramakantha with yusmadagame ... sruyate. Even if the former is the case, 
the verse cited in the Tattvatrayanirnayavivrti may still be a scripture, just one composed 
after, and drawing upon, Sadyojyotih’s oeuvre. 

Ramakantha cites the half-verse alone (giving no indication as to whether he is citing 
it from the Paramoksanirdsakdrika or from another text) in the Naresvarapariksaprakasa 
ad 3:gicd. He explains there that when karma is destroyed through these four means, the 
soul becomes a vijndnakevalin , and is thus not liberated, since vijndnakevalins are still 
subject to the bond of mala and are still under the command of the Lord {iivaraprerya) 
(see GOODALL et al. 2008: 358, note 67). 

876 Since those vijndnakevalins who have achieved the kaivalya spoken of in the verse 
have freed themselves not only from karma but also from mdyd, we would expect them to 
be placed at the very top of mdyd, i.e. of the impure universe. Indeed Ramakantha places 
them there twice in the Kiranavrtti (see mdydprante tanmastake tu vijnanakevali ad 1.15, 
and mayordhvavartitvam api mjndnakevalinah ad 2:10). 

One might expect Sadyojyotih to have understood angusthamatrabhuvana to be located 
there, not only because of the evidence of this verse, but also because the two scriptures 
which he definitely knew both place it there: the Rauravasutrasangraha (4:20-21) places 
Angusthamatra and seven other mahadevas above all the thirty tattvas that it teaches; 
the Svayambhuvasutrasangraha (4:25) places the group of eight at the top of the impure 
universe in ma^dtattva. 

Thus it might seem surprising that Ramakantha should here place angusthamatrabhu¬ 
vana as low as kalatattva. Indeed he himself seems to place it at the top of the impure 
universe in his Tattvatrayanirnayavivrti ad v. 1; he there mentions embodiments from Ka- 
lagnibhuvana (at the bottom) to Angusthamatrabhuvana (at the top) as being regulated 
by karma. Could it be that he was reluctant to place it so high here given that the Kira- 
natantra (8:123-4), the SarvajMnottara (9:109) and the Matangapdramesvara {vidydpada 
11:38) place it in rdga? But if he was being influenced by them, why not assign it to 
rdga rather than kala? A possible solution is that his influence here is the Mrgendratantra 
(vidyapada 13:151-2), for it places Angusthamatra in kalatattva, which it sees as envelop¬ 
ing rdga and vidya (rdgavidyagarbhe kalapade). When Ramakantha wrote kalabhuvane in 
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knowledge , whose content is the discrimination of the soul from Primal 
Matter, through yoga consisting in the conquest of the mind, effected by 
the [six] consituent parts [of yoga] beginning with withdrawal of the senses 

our text, he may have been influenced by his father’s commentary on the just mentioned 
passage, which glosses kalapade with kalabhuvane. 

Now this placement may still seem odd given that vijnanakevalins have freed themselves 
from the bonds of maya ; but kalatattva is, in this view, the very highest of the evolutes 
of matter, and so a world placed at the top of kalatattva must in fact be beyond material 
bondage. And indeed we find that Ramakantha cites this verse of the Paramoksanirasa- 
karika at Sardhatrisatikalottaravrtti ad i:5cd, but with the reading kalatattvordhvabhuvane 
for angusthamatrabhuvane (see note 880), and so, whereas he here takes Angusthamatra 
to be located in kalabhuvana , if we read our passage together with that quotation, we 
may say that Ramakantha seems implicitly to locate him above, or at the top of, kala. 
Moreover, a remark in the Kiranavrtti at the end of the commentary on 2:10 suggests that 
the exact positioning of the vijnanakevalin was not of great importance to Ramakantha 
since, being without a subtle transmigratory body, a vijnanakevalin is all-pervading and so 
cannot literally be said to be located anywhere in particular (see Goodall 1998: 234-5). 

Although our verse refers only to the bhuvana of Angusthamatra, Ramakantha talks 
of the abodes of Angusthamatra and others ( angusthamatrddisamjnakanivdsa -). This 
is because Angusthamatra belongs, as we have seen, to a set of eight Rudras, called 
Mandalesana ( Svayambhuvasutrasangraha ) or Mandaladhipatis ( Mrgendratantra ), each of 
whom is the regent of a world situated in one of the cardinal or intermediate directions 
on that plane of the universe. Angusthamatra, however, is presented as their head in 
Svayambhuvasutrasangraha 4:25-6: 

tatrdstau mandalesanah kramasah purvatah sthitah \ 

tesam Angusthamatro (1) ’gre Bhuvanesah (2) sthitah parah || 25 || 

Isdnas (3) ca-Ekapingas (4) ca tatas tu-Udbhava (5) eva ca \ 

Bhavas (6) ca Vamadevas (7) ca Mahatejas (8) tatah parah || 26 || 

There [in mayatattva] are situated the eight Mandalesanas, [namely,] in due 
order starting from the East, Angusthamatra at their head, Bhuvanesa is the 
next [in the South East], then Isana, Ekapinga, Udbhava, Bhava, Vamadeva, 
and after him Mahatejas. 

Given that Angusthamatra may be referred to as a Mandalesana, it is arguably confirmed 
by Bhogakarika 11 Gab that Sadyojyotih would have placed him in kalatattva , for that half- 
verse should probably be restored to read: mandalani tu namastau kalatattve sthitani 
tu , which we might interpret to mean ‘The eight [worlds] called Mandalas are located in 
kalatattva\ (In place of namastau , E v reads, nonsensically, vamastau , but M v [f. 39r, line 
5], after a small gap, has a cancelled i/a, followed by namastau.) It is therefore probably 
this line of the Bhogakarika that Ramakantha chose to follow here. 

For more on the location of Angusthamatra, see GOODALL et al. (2008: 341, note 18), 
the source of some of the information in this note. 
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(pratyaharddyarigopakrtena )* 77 or 8 ? 8 through renunciation of action in 
which all action is offered to the Lord 8 ™ [with the words] ‘All this is for the 
Lord’, which results in discrimination [of the soul] from Primal Matter, or 
simply through consumption of the fruits of the [karma] ( tatphalavisayena 
bhogenaiva vd). There alone [i.e. at that level of the universe], as a result of 
the destruction of all actions [by one of these four means], Isolation which 
produces a complete cessation of the state of being an experiencer is possible, 
but not in your ‘liberation ’. 880 


® 77 That the first listed anga is pratyahara rather than niyama suggests six rather than 
eight anga&. For a discussion of the six angas of Saiva yoga, see Vasudeva (2004: 

36 ® 78 This first of the two vds explains the relationship between the three members of the 
dvandva in the verse; the second one is brought down from the verse, its function being to 
correlate bhogdt with the three members of the compound. 

879 \Ve take isvardrpitasarvakarmand as agreeing with sannyasena. It is also possible 
that the two instrumentals are vyadhikamna : ‘renunciation by one who has offered all 


action to the Lord’. u 

88o Ramakantha cites both this verse (with a different first pdda) and the verse bef 

last in the SdrihatriSatikalottaravrtti ad i:5cd, pp. 12,15-13,5*. _ _ 

tasmin indite, paramd muktih, taddnim malanivrttyavindbhutasya mahamayapurusa- 
vivekasydpy udaydt. mdydpurusavivekodaydt tu karmanivrttyavinabhrUad mjnanakevala- 
tvam eva maldnivrtter [em.; malanivriter ed.] ity uktam gurubhih: 


kalatattvordhvabhuvane kaivalyarn sambhavet paioh. | 
vijfidnayogasannydsair bhogad vd karmanah ksayat || iti 

pmkrtivivekodayat tu na tad opt, tadurdhvabhogydndm [em.; -bhogdndm ed.] karmanam 
apariksayad ity uktam : 


gunatattvordhvabhogyasya karmano ’nupalabdhitah 
kaivalyam api sdnkhydndm naiva yuktam asariksayat || iti 


Thus he introduces the present verse in our text with the words: When that [^hing] 
is understood, the highest liberation [comes about] because of the rise also of knowledg 
capable of discriminating between the soul and mahdmdya, which is 

with the cessation of Impurity. But from the rise of knowledge capable of ^rimmating 
between the soul and mdyd, which is invariably concomitant with the cessation of karma 
only the state of vijndnakevalatva [comes about], because Impurity has not ceased, as the 

Guru [Sadyojyotih] has said.’ 

* Also = as well as the cessation of Impurity 

So he makes a clear distinction between liberation and vijnanakevalatva , which he 
as the subject of our verse. And then he makes a clear distinction between wjnana^m/a- 
tva and the kaivalya of the Safikhyas, by introducing verse 53 of our text with the 'words. 
‘But from the rise of knowledge capable of discriminating [the soul] from 
vijndnakevalatva does not also [come about], because karma that needs to be experienced 
above prakfti ( tadurdhva -) is not destroyed [by that kind of discrimination]. 
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3.16.3 Isolation is not Liberation 

[Objection:] Surely that very Isolation [which you have just described] is our 
liberation? 

[Sadyojyotih] replies: 

56) And that [Isolation], which when it arises [from destruction of 
karma] is full of Impurity (tamobhuri), SSl proclaimed [by you] 
as the [ultimate] fruit, is [in fact] destruction of the self, be¬ 
cause of the destruction of the qualities of knowledge and ac¬ 
tion [in that state]. For ( yatah,) there is thus (e»am) 88a rather 
( tu ) 883 resorption into a material cause for you ( bhavatam ), 
so [you] make this same great mistake [as the Vedantins and 
the Pancaratrikas in the preceding two sections]. 8 ® 4 

Saiikhya kaivalya is less exalted than vijnanakevalatva, because in the former state the 
soul is still subject to karma. Vijnanakevalatva is less exalted than liberation, because as 
a vijnanakevalin the soul is still subject to Impurity. 

88l Literally, ‘is abundant with tamas\ Ramakantha seems to understand tamas here 
as mala (see malasadbhavat in the commentary) and this seems reasonable given that 
(1) tamas is given in a list of synonyms of mala at Kiranatantra 2:190-20; (2) tamas is 
unlikely to be used here to refer to one of the gunas, since vijfidnakevalins are not subject 
to may a; (3) vijhanakevalins are still subject to mala. 

882 ‘Thus’ = if karma is destroyed, but mala still left intact. 

883 ‘Rather’ = rather than liberation. 

884 This is not a natural way of understanding the verse. To take drkkriyagunasanksayat 
as giving a reason for gxtam atmavadhah phalam rather than for upadanalayas tv evam does 
not respect the word order, and neither does taking bhavatam yatah with upadanalayah 
rather than with the rest of padas ef. But our construal is an attempt to interpret the 
verse in line with the commentary, on the assumption that bhavatam yatah in the verse is 
reflected by bhavatam yatah in the commentary, and drkkriyagunasanksayat by kihcijjna - 
tvakartrtvayor abhavat. 

Sadyojyotih may instead have intended: ‘For rather resorption into a material cause [the 
fruit dealt with in the last two sections] is no different ( evam ) [from this Isolation], since 
[in both cases] there is destruction of the qualities of knowledge and action. So you make 
this same great mistake [as the previous two opponents of positing as the fruit something 
that amounts to destruction of the self].’ In other words he may not have intended to claim 
that the liberation of the Sankhyas is resorption into a material cause, but rather just that 
Sahkhya liberation is akin to it in that both amount to destruction of the self. 

It is not certain that Ramakantha understood the verse in the way that we suggest, for 
it is possible that his bhavatam yatah was not intended to reflect the bhavatam yatah in the 
verse. It is even possible that he did not read the final two padas in the verse. The only 
evidence for him having read it is his bhavatam yatah, the rest being certainly unreflected 
in the commentary. We have four sources for the constitution of the verses, and one of 
them does not have it, namely the editions (one of which is copied from the other). 
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Whatever kind of Isolation [you] propose as liberation, that too 885 [taken 
as] the fruit ( phalam) ss6 is clearly (hi), on the contrary (pratyuta) , 88? simply 
destruction of the self ( atmanasa eva ), because, since Impurity [still] exists 
for selves [in that state], there is not even partial knowledge and power to 
act, as in the state of one devoid of all faculties (akalavasthavat) . 888 For 
(yatah ) liberation for you too [as well as for Paiicaratrikas and Vedantins] 
is [effectively] resorption into avyakta , which is the material cause of the 
gunas , 889 


88s The sense conveyed by the api is: even if you substitute the higher kaivalya that is 
taught to be possible in our religion for your lower kaivalya , that too amounts to destruction 
of the self. 

886 We translate with this expression ‘taken as the fruit’ for two reasons. Ramakantha 
would not hold that vijnanakevalatva amounts to destruction of the self, and y^e want this 
sentence to hold true both for Sankhya kaivalya and for vijnanakevalatva . Secondly, the 
positioning of the word phalanx seems to indicate that the sentence does not just mean 
‘that fruit amounts to destruction of the self’. As an attempt at an interpretation that 
takes both of these into account, we propose the idea to be that if either of the two 
kinds of Isolation is taken as the final goal, it amounts to destruction of the self, for then 
the isolated soul would never emerge from his inactive and cognitionless state, and since 
cognition and action are inseparable from the self, it is as though his self would never 
emerge again. 

887 I.e. far from being liberation. 

888 Impurity (mala) precludes the possibility of cognition and action unless kala and the 
other faculties are present. These evolutes of maya can split apart the Impurity surround¬ 
ing the soul and thus allow the partial manifestation of its powers of cognition and action 
(see, e.g., Pardkhyatantra 4:25, Kiranatantra 1:160-17 and Ramakantha’s commentary ad 
loc.). But akala souls, i.e. pralayakalas and vijhanakalas (for this usage of akala , see Kira¬ 
natantra i:23ab and Ramakantha’s commentary ad loc.), are no longer subject to the 
bond of maya , having none of her evolutes, and thus they are stranded in a cognitionless 
and inactive state. 

Kala in the compound akala can have three meanings: kalatattva , all of the tattvas that 
are parts (kala) of maya , or ‘power to act’ (i.e. a synonym of sakti) (see GOODALL 1998: 
222 and Tantrikabhidhanakosa III s.v. pralayakevala). 

8 ® 9 The Sankhyas do not of course consider their liberation to involve resorption into the 
material cause of the gunas, but rather to involve complete separation from it. So why does 
Ramakantha feel justified in making this claim? We are unable to provide a completely 
satisfactory answer to this question. The point may be that if the Sankhyas were able to 
achieve a higher Isolation through the destruction of karma, they would remain stranded 
there without ever again receiving a body and taking birth, without cognition and action 
since their faculties have been dissolved, and hence this fate of non-emergence could be 
regarded as a state of dissolution into a material cause. Or it may be that, as argued earlier, 
the Sankhya discrimination between the soul and the gunas is able to free them only from 
the levels of the universe from the gunas down, so that they get stuck in, i.e. resorbed into, 
the material cause of the gunas , i.e. avyakta. But note that when Ramakantha assigns 
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4 Conclusion: verses 57—59 

Thus having shown the Sankhyas’ view also to be flawed, in order to conclude, 
he addresses all [disputants]. 

4.1 To aim for the annihilation of the self is the ulti¬ 
mate in foolishness 

57 ab) The greatest heavyweights among the fools are those for 
whom one’s own self is destroyed [in liberation].® 90 

All those disputants for whom the destruction of the self, or some similar 
[goal]® 91 that is not the [highest] good, is conceived of as the highest good, 
are the foremost of fools,® 92 to be held at a great distance by seekers of 
what is good.® 93 The meaning is that liberation for all [such disputants] is 
something that is not one of the aims of the soul ( apurusarthabhntah).® 94 
For to explain: 

For all disputants outside [our own view of] the manifestation 
of [the soul’s innate] [omni-]science (jnatvavyakteh pamtra), be¬ 
cause of the absence [in their views] of the cogniser, of the object 

the liberated souls of rival traditions to particular tattvas , regarded as the levels of the 
universe that they can achieve through their particular teachings, he locates the Sahkhyas 
not precisely in avyaktatattva , but at the top of / on top of guna (gunaprsthe ) (see v. 
6 of the Agamapramanyopanyasa , edited and translated by GOODALL 1998: xxii-xxv). 
Similarly, the scriptural source he cites on this point in the Naresvarapariksaprakasa (see 
note 836) assigns them to the ‘crest of guna ’ (gunamurdhni ). Avyakta is said in both 
places to be the locus of the Pancaratrikas. 

890 Ramakantha has cited this half-verse twice earlier in his commentary (ad lied and 
48cd), and he cites it in the Naresvarapariksaprakasa ad i:67cd. 

8gi In view of the verse that Ramakantha is about to quote, perhaps by ‘some similar 
goal’ he has in mind those that involve the cessation of cognition or of the objects of 
cognition. 

S92 Pmdhdna is usually used as a neuter noun. But rather than trying to interpret this 
compound as a bahuvrihi , we prefer to see it as including a rare adjectival use of pradhana. 

893 Who precisely are these foremost of fools who teach a liberation that consists in the 
destruction of the self? As is clear both from the verse that Ramakantha is about to give, 
and from the following comment in the Matangavrtti ad 5:600-61 — dgamavyatiriktandm 
sarvesam eva darsanandm atmanasa eva moksah, they are the adherents of all traditions 
except Ramakantha’s own agamic one. 

894 The ar prefix here may have the stronger meaning of ‘contrary to’ (as in adharma ): 
liberation for them is something quite contrary to all of the aims of the soul. 
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of cognition, or of cognition, their liberation is tantamount to the 
destruction of the self.® 95 


» 95 The verse seems to have been composed by Ramakantha, for he introduces it as his 
own (tathoktam asmdbhir anyatm) at Matangavrtti ad 5:6oc-6i. .lnanaprakasa introduces 
his citation of the verse with tad uktam mantravdrttikatikayam (the Mantravarttikatika is 
a lost work of Ramakantha: see section 6 in the Introduction and GOODALL 1998: xx). 

The absence of objects of cognition in liberation is a tenet of almost all of the non- 
theistic traditions, but perhaps Ramakantha has Yogacara Buddhism primarily in mmd 
given that the denial of the reality of objects of cognition is such a prominent feature of 
their teaching and one that he refutes at length in several of his texts. For those who teach 
a liberation devoid of cognition, perhaps Ramakantha has the Naiyayikas and Vaisesikas 
primarily in mind, but it is likely (from the evidence of verse 56 and its commentary) that 
Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha would also include here the Transformationist Vedantins, 
the Pancaratrikas and the Sahkhyas. The obvious candidates for those whose hberation 
involves absence of a cogniser are the Buddhists and the Carvakas. , ... 

When this verse is cited by Jfianaprakala in the sixteenth century, he comments jna- 

tur abhdvo bauddhalokdyatddindm, jneyasydbhdvo bauddhavisesasunyavadivedantyadmam, 

jnavter abhdvo naiydyikavaisesikadmdm iti vivekah (Sivayogasara, p. 33 )- 

Why does absence of cognition or absence of objects of cognition amount to annihilation 
of the self? The Naiyayikas and Vaisesikas, for example, would certainly deny that the 
self is annihilated at liberation despite maintaining the absence in it of cognition. The 
answer is that for Ramakantha the self is by nature a cogniser (jnat r ), so if its nature 
as cogniser ceases, i.e. if it ceases to cognise, then it itself must cease: see, in section 
o = indtrsvabhdvatvdd evdtmanas tadanubhyupagame tannaiadosa eva. For more on why 
annihilation of the self results for the TYansformationist Vedantins and the Pancaratrikas, 
see Naresvarapariksdprakdsa ad i:67cd and section 3.13.2 of tins text. 

The last two words of the reading we have adopted in the last pada piratra tu is 
supported by all of our sources, and it is the reading in Jnanaprakasa’s citation and in le 
edition of the Matangavrtti. But it is awkward for two reasons. (1) It is not certainthat 
paratra + ablative (‘in another place than’, ‘elsewhere than’) can actually yield this sense 
of ‘outside of, ‘other than’, which would usually be expressed by, for example, muktva, 
hitvd or rte. (2) On this reading, where we have to take all four pddas as constituting one 
sentence^ it is not possible to give any force to the tu in the last pada. .... 

The Kashmirian manuscripts of the Matangavrtti, collated by BHATT, rea jna vavy - 
ktau param na tu: ‘but this is not so in [our own view of] the manifestation of [the soul s 
innate] [omni-]science’. In Northern scripts, confusion between tra and nna is common. 
Since it is well-known to anyone who has worked on the Matangavrtti that the Kashmirian 
sources are regularly to be preferred, this reading is to be seriously considered not only 
for the Matangavrtti, but also for here, given that it is unlikely that Ramakantha would 
have cited his own verse there with a different last pada. For this reading to be correct 
we have to make the bold assumption that the corruption (paranna -*• paratra) occurred 
independently in three different texts (assuming that .Inanaprakasa s attribution of the 
verse to the Mantravarttikatika is correct), or that it spread through cross-contamination 
not just to other manuscripts of the same text, but to two other texts. But this may 
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[Objection:] Surely for the Sankrantivadins the self is not destroyed in 
liberation. 

[Sadyojyotih] replies: 

57 cd) Amongst knowers ( jnatfnam ), the Sikhasankrantivadins® 96 
[wrongly] fancy themselves as clever.® 97 

Sikha, ® 9 ® [means here] power ( sakti ). Those who teach transference of 
that ( tatsankrantivadinah ) are in fact unwise in [the matter of] liberation, 
because [Sadyojyotih] taught [earlier in this text] that they are not released 
from this unwanted consequence: 

For there too [i.e. in the doctrine of Sankrantivada] it is 
fsambhu alone who knows and does everything [through his own 
qualities, not the perfected soul].® 99 

not be impossible: for four examples of the same corruption in more than one text of 
Ramakantha’s, see Watson (2006: 237, note 82), and for another likely case, see note 
631. 

896 Ramakantha used this label to identify the opponents when sankrantivada first came 
up in section 2.18.2. 

897 The general structure of the verses here seems to be that 56 concludes the refutation 
of the liberation of the Sankhyas, and hence the refutation of all the positions that were 
listed by Sadyojyotih in verses 2-7 and expounded by Ramakantha in his commentary ad 
loc. Verse 57 is not a refutation of opponents, but rather a comment on their psychology: 
the foolishness of those whose liberation entails the destruction of the self is asserted in 
the first half; and the conceitedness of the Sankrantivadins in the second. There is a 
contrast between mudhanam in the first half of the verse and jnatfnam in the second. 
Probably jnatfnam refers here to the Avesavadins, Utpattivadins and Sankrantivadins, 
whom Sadyojyotih separates off from the other opponents (in verses 6 and 7), grouping 
their views together with his own as all holding that liberation consists in becoming equal 
to the Lord (isvarusamata) . Thus they may well not be included among the fools referred 
to in the first half of the verse. 

Against this interpretation of jnatfnam it could be pointed out that when jnatarah is 
used below in 58d, it appears to mean no more than vadinah. But in this verse at least, 
a clear contrast seems to be intended between mudhanam and jnatfnam. 

Why does Sadyojyotih dismiss only tlie Sankrantivadins here and not the Avesavadins or 
Utpattivadins? Perhaps this simply reflects that the Sankrantivadins were more important 
opponents for him (twenty-nine and a half verses being devoted to their refutation as 
opposed to a quarter of a verse each for the other two). All three have been refuted, so 
there is no need for them all to be mentioned again; he just decides to have one more dig 
at the Sankrantivadins. 

898 The word more usually means flame, crest or topknot: cf. note 236. 

899 So the Sankrantivadins too, despite their conceit, fall into the same trap of teaching 
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4.2 The value of the teachings of other traditions 

[Objection:] If that is the case, then since absolutely all of the traditional 
teachings ( sastra ) regarding liberation are, as has been taught above ( ukta - 
vat), 900 refuted [by valid means of knowledge] and mutually contradictory, 
are they simply ( eva ) invalid? 

[Sadyojyotih] says not: 

58a) Other [traditions apart from Saiva Siddhanta] are deficient 
in [their ability to see all] reality. 901 

For not every means of knowledge need reveal everything. 902 Thus other 
[teachings (sastras)] too are certainly means of knowledge, in that they re¬ 
veal a small [range of] objects, just as direct perception etc. [are means of 
knowledge despite revealing only a small range of objects]. 903 [Sadyojyotih] 
says why they reveal [only] a very small [range] of objects: 

58b) Because they do not teach higher [levels of the universe], 
[namely] raga and the like. 904 

a liberation in which the self is effectively destroyed. 

The citation is of v. 29ab of this text. 

9 °°Regarding the expression uktavat see note 497. 

901 Vastunyunatvam is reflected by nyunadarsitvam in the commentary. 

9 ° 3 Literally, ‘need have everything as its object’. 

903 Perception can only reveal to us perceptible objects; it can tell us nothing about 
whether the Lord created the universe, for example, for which we rely on inference and 
scripture. The sub-categories of perception are restricted to an even smaller range of 
objects: visual perception cannot reveal tastes to us; but we still accept it as showing us 
something valid. Likewise with the non-Saiddhantika teachings about liberation. 

Ramakantha takes vastunyunatvam anyesdm , which seems to be a condemnation of 
others, to be giving a reason for why their traditions are means of knowledge in their own 
spheres. This view is kinder to non-Saiddhantikas than Sadyojyotih may have intended. 

904 It may look as though ragadyurdhvam were intended as a tatpurusa , ‘[levels of the 
universe] higher than raga and the like’, but Ramakantha takes it as a karmadharaya, as 
can be seen from the first sentence of his commentary. 

What is the likely motive for the karmadharaya interpretation? It may just be that if 
the compound is taken as a tatpurusa , so that the meaning is ‘because they do not teach 
[levels of the universe] higher than raga and the like’, then it could be implied that they 
do teach raga and the like. 

A problem with the translation of the verse as it stands is that it takes the accusative, 
ragadyurdhvam , as though it were a genitive. If ragadyurdhva- is interpreted as a tatpurusa , 
then the accusative can be easily accounted for as denoting an adverb: ‘Because they do not 
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[The compound ragadyurdhvam refers to] something which is both (ca tat 
... ca tat) a group of tattvas, [namely] raga, vidyd and so forth, and higher, 
[which is to say] higher than guna and the others [below it] in terms of the 
cosmography. 905 This word ‘higher’ [in the verse] has a meaning similar [but 


teach above raga and the like’, i.e. because they do not teach about levels of the universe 
above raga and the like. We think this is most likely to be Sadyojyotih’s intention. We 
presume he expressed himself loosely, intending ‘above raga and the like’ to mean ‘ raga 
and the like upwards’. 

But Ramakantha interprets ragadyurdhva- as a karmadharaya , and it seems odd to us 
that an adverb ragadyurdhvam should be formed from such a compound. Furthermore in 
his commentary he gives no sign of an adverbial interpretation. Ragadyurdhvam abhasandt 
is reflected in his commentary with rdgadyurdhvasamastatattvajatasydnukteh (this at least 
seems to be the best reading, though it is not that of the editions or A^. In other words 
the compound that glosses ragadyurdhvam ends in a genitive. 

We see only two possibilities. (1) Ramakantha interpreted the accusative as though it 
were a genitive. (2) He really did understand ragadyurdhvam to be an adverb formed from 
the karmadharaya: ‘Because they do not teach in a way in which raga and the like are 
higher’. Such an interpretation would normally be indicated in a commentary by some¬ 
thing like rdgady urdhvam yatha bhavati tathabhasandt, where yatha bhavati tatha would 
indicate the transformation of the karmadharaya into an adverb. But it is conceivable 
that Ramakantha had such an interpretation in mind without bothering to formulate it 
in his commentary. 

9 ° b Prakriyd seems here to be used in the sense of bhuvanakrama , the cosmographical 
sequence of the levels of the universe (see Tantrikabhidhanakosa III s.v. prakriya for this 
usage). 

Between guna and raga , vidyd etc. come prakrti (otherwise known as avyakta or pradha- 
na) and purusa. Surely these are taught by the Sankhyas. So why does Ramakantha not 
write here ‘higher than purusa\ instead of ‘higher than guna ? 

What he writes here is consistent with Nareivarapariksd 1:69: bandhandni gunantani 
sankhyadyair bhasitany atha \ pradhanadini canyani saivair evoditdni tu || ‘The Sankhyas 
and others have taught bonds up to the gunas. Then the Saivas alone however (tu) have 
taught others beginning with pradhana also (ca).’ See also v. 53 of this text and his 
commentary on it. It seems, then, that for Sadyojyotih and Ramakantha the Sankhyas 
only recognise the levels of the universe up to and including gunatattva. Quite how they 
would have justified this is not clear. For possible reasons for their related claim that the 
Sankhyas can only liberate themselves from the bonds up to and including gunatattva , see 
note 836. 
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not identical] to the word ‘higher’.* 06 Because these [other traditions]* 07 do 
not teach this whole collection of tattvas that are higher, and that consist of 
rdga and the like, their ability to see is deficient. 

4.3 The result of following other traditions 

In that case what can be attained through [following] other scriptures;’ He 
answers: 

58cd) Thus the adepts [of those traditions]* 08 come to rest in 
places [within the impure universe],* 0 * because they do not 
go beyond mayd. 

Thus, [i.e.] because they do not see the higher [levels of the universe], 
namely rdga and the like, those adepts ‘liberated’ by means of other systems 
become dissolved into regions (- skandhesu ),* l ° [namely] tattvas and bhuvanas 
below mdydtattva. If [you ask] which [traditions] are dissolved into which 
[tattvas and bhuvanas], [I] have shown precisely that by means of the Agama- 
prdmdnyopanydsa * n [which comments] on the section [of the Raurava] that 

9 ° 6 I n other words, Ramakantha is taking urdhva as metaphorical. Mdlinivijayottara 
a:6oab does the same: yo hi yasmdd gunotkrstah sa tasmdd urdhva ucyate. ‘A thing which 
is in quality superior to another thing may be said to be higher than it. Ramakaptha 
is very likely to have read this as Sadyojyotih quotes it in his Svayambhuvavrtti. It is in 
fact the only quotation that has been identified in Sadyojyotih’s writings (see GOODALL 
2004: 318, note 635). The Svdyambhuvavrtti edition reads urdhvam iti in place of urdhva 
ucyate , which is perhaps a corruption as it seems unlikely that the first twelve syllables of 
the verse be quoted exactly, followed by something unmetrical for the last pada. 

Ramakantha’s intention in the present sentence may be that the tattvas do not exist 
literally one above another, but in a hierarchy of increasing subtlety. 

9°7 Tesdm reflects anyesdm in the verse. 

Q oS Jfidtdrah construes with anyesdm in 58a. 

9°9\Ve have inserted the contents of the square brackets because it seems empty to merely 
assert that they ‘come to rest in places’. But it is possible that behind such a statement is 
the assumption that coming to rest in any particular place is a lowly fate, indicating the 

non-realisation of one’s all-pervading nature. . , 

9 10 For skandha in this meaning of a cosmographical region, cf. Bhogakdrika 111 and 

Pardkhyatantra 5 :i 45 ff. „ . _ . . r r 

9 ll Or alternatively ‘by setting down the [extent of the] validity of the scriptures [of other 

traditions].’ It is known, however, that this is the name of a (lost) text. As GOODALL has 
shown (1998: xix-xxi) it formed part of Ramakantha’s Rauravavrttiviveka and is likely 
to have been a commentary on a lost work by Sadyojyotih entitled Sarvagamapramanya, 
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deals with doctrine (jndnakande ). 912 

4.4 The purpose of the exposition of other traditions 

In order to conclude, he says: 

59) The fruits proclaimed by the disputants [of other systems] 
have been expounded in brief 913 in the above manner with 
the purpose of preventing [sincere] seekers [of liberation] from 
acting to bring about those [fruits]. 

itself part of the latter’s commentary on the Raumva (see section 6 of the Introduction). 
Although no manuscripts of the Agamaprdmdnyopanydsa have come to light, GOODALL 
has reproduced and translated (1998: xxii-xxv) eleven verses of it that are quoted by 
later authors. A further twelve verses of it are cited in the Siddhdntasamuccaya (T. 284 
pp. i5iff; T. 206 pp. 84ff; and Madras, GOML R 14394. PP- 32ff)- 
9ia This implies that the part of the Raurava on which the Pammoksanirdsakarika and 
the Pammoksanimsakdrikdvrtti comment is not in the jndnakdnda-, see also notes 766 
and 917 for further evidence. This may seem surprising. But we know from the opening 
sentence of the Pammoksanimsakdrikdvrtti that the section of Sadyojyotih’s Raumvavrtti 
that precedes the Pammoksanimsakdrikd dealt with that part of Saiva initiation known 
as divahasta; and, as argued in section 6 of the Introduction, there is evidence that the 
part following the Pammoksanimsakdrikd was the Mantravdrttika. Since it is unlikely that 
either of these two would have been commenting on the section of the Raurava that deals 
with jnana, perhaps the Pammoksanimsakdrikd was composed not as a commentary on 
any part of the jndnakdnda, but as a digression within the commentary on a ritual section. 
This digression, then, would have been triggered by the inclusion, within a ritual section 
of the Raurava, of the two and a half verses that are cited by Ramakantha at the very 
beginning of the Pammoksanimsakdrikdvrtti 

The inclusion of these two and a half verses in a ritual section of the Raurava, not in 
its jndnakdnda, may explain their non-occurrence in the surviving Raumvasutmsangmha. 
The text of the Raumvasutmsangmha as it appears in Bhatt’s edition is almost certainly 
incomplete, as GOODALL argues (1998: xl, note 92 and 2004: xcvii). Moreover, the scribe 
of the Mysore manuscript in which the Rauravasutmsangraha appears (described at length 
by GOODALL 2004: xcv-ci) has evidently selected for copying passages concerning doctrine 
and yoga from the tantras that he transcribed. It seems reasonable to assume, therefore, 
that whatever else is now missing from the Raumvasutmsangmha as transmitted to us, 
its presentation of some rituals has been lost, which may or may not have been grouped 
together in a block of chapters. Its account of mudrds, however, survives (chapter “5”), 
as do accounts of the division of the bmhmamantras into kalas (chapter “6”) and of the 
eighty-one-word VYOMAVYAPI-MANTRA; the treatment of other mantras has not survived. 

913 This is how Ramakantha takes ledatah, glossing it as sahksepena, which is certainly 
possible. It is also possible, however, that Sadyojyotih intended the other meaning of 
ledatah, namely ‘variously’, since he used ledat earlier (see note 282) in that sense, where 
it was quite clear that it could not mean ‘in brief. 
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The fruits, established by all [non-Saiddhantika] disputants, which 
are their very definitions of the liberated state have been expounded in 
brief. If [you ask] for what purpose 914 they were expounded, we reply as 
follows. [They were expounded] because (iti) without determining [which] 
tradition brings about the [ultimate] fruit, 915 [people] act for the sake of the 
lower fruits [that are all other traditions can bestow], [Whereas] those who 
really desire the ultimate good should act within this [tradition] alone (eua), 
excluding non-connection and excluding connection with any other. tor 
from this [tradition] the highest good is achieved. 

Since, it would seem (kiln yatah ), these verses, which the 
commentator on the Raurava wrote [while commenting] on 
the sequence of [rites that make up] initiation, 917 [and] which 
are concerned with the rejection of the liberations of all 
other traditions, have not been plumbed by those of little wit 
because of their profundity, therefore (tat) Ramakantha, the son 
of the illustrious Narayanakantha, composed this clear exposition 
of them. 


9*4 We conjecture kam artham prati for kimartham prati. The latter is grammaUcaUy 
incorrect unless we take pmti not as a postposition but as a verbal prefix going with 
uktani That is less plausible, because prati is likely to be reflecting prati in the veise an 
vktdni is likely to be picking up on uktani in the verse and in the previous sentence of 

TsoTShout determining that [our] tradition brings about the [ultimate] fruit’. How 
has the exposition in the Pammoksaninisakdrikd allowed the reader to determine winch 
tradition brings about the ultimate fruit? Presumably the idea is that by pointing out the 
faults in all of the non-Saiddhantika traditions, the Saiva Siddhanta is left as the only one 

capable of bringing about full liberation. 4 , . . t u ftt 

The variant reading avadhdrya for anavadhdrya gives good sense: determining tha 
(anotheTtStion yields a fruit’. But the fact that it is supported only by A, and M„ 
Ihich commonly a^ee in error, gives us a reason for marginally preferring anavadhal ^ a , 

9 * Eva is said to have three possible meanings: ayogavyavaccheda anyayogavyavaccheda 

„d <«e not. 93 )- The th« .he 

as having the former two meanings: excluding non-connection [with Saiva Siddhanta), and 

excluding connection with any other [tradition]. # _ . _ _ 

9 . 7 Th 5 compound diksdkmme further suggests that the Paramoksamvasakanka com¬ 
ments on a part of the Raurava dealing with ritual, not with jnana (see note 912). 
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Abbreviations for manuscripts or editions of particular texts appear under the biblio¬ 
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Chatterji with the co-operation of the Pandits of the Research Department the 
Kashmir State. KSTS 7. Srinagar: Research Department, Srinagar, Kashmir, 1916 
(Samvat 1973). 

See also Bansat-Boudon & Tripathi (2011). 

PARAMOKSANIRASAKARIKA of Sadyojyotis with commentary (-vrtti) of Bhatta Rama- 
kantha. 

E d = Devakottai edition of ASTAPRAKARANA 
E v = Varanasi edition of ASTAPRAKARANA 

PARAKHYA. The Parakhy at antra, a scripture of the Saiva Siddhanta. A critical edition 
and annotated translation , ed. and trans. Dominic G00DALL. Collection Indologie 
98. Pondicherry: IFP/EFEO, 2004. 

PANINTyasiksa. Paniniya-Siksd or The Siksd Vedanga ascribed to Panini , being the most 
ancient work on Indo-Aryan Phonetics , critically edited in all its Five Recensions 
with an Introduction, Translation and Notes together with its two Commentaries 
by Manomohan Ghosh. University of Calcutta, 1938. 

PARAMESVARASAMHITA. sripdncardtrdntargata sri-pdramesvarasamhitd, ed. Govin- 
dacarya. Srlrangam, 1953. 
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PaSupatasOtra with the commentary of Kaundinya. Pasupata Sutras with Panchartha- 
bhasya of Kaundinya, ed. R. Ananthakrishna Sastri. Trivandrum Sanskrit Senes 
No. CXLIII. Trivandrum: The Oriental Manuscripts Library of the University of 
Travancore, 1940. 


PAUSKARABHASYA. See PAUSKARAGAMA. 

pauskaravrtti by Jnanaprakasacarya. IFP T. 110. Paper transcript in Devanagarl. 

PAUSKARAGAMA, JNANAPADA with the commentary (-bhasya) of Umapatisivacarya, ed. 
Ambalavanavalajnanasambandhaparasaktisvami. Chidambaram, 1925. 

PRATISTHALAKSANASARASAMUCCAYA, ed. DAMODARASARMAN and BABUKR|NASA- 

rman. Kathmandu: Nepala Rajakiya Pustakalaya, 1966 and 1968 (Vikram Samvat 
2023 and 2025). 

PRAMANAVARTTIKA. Pramdnavdrttika-Kdrikd (Sanskrit and Tibetan ), ed. Yusho 
Miyasaka. Acta Indologica 2 (1971/72): 1-206. We use the following chap¬ 
ter ennumeration: 1 = Svarthanumana; 2 = Pramanasiddhi; 3 = Pratyaksa; 4 - 
Pararthanumana. 

PRAMANAVINISCAYA Dharmakirti’s Pramdnaviniscaya, Chapters 1 and 2, ed. Ernst 
Steinkellner. Sanskrit Texts from the Tibetan Autonomous Region No. 2. Vi¬ 
enna and Beijing: Austrian Academy of Sciences and China Tibetology Research 
Centre, 2007. 


PRAMANAVINlSCAYATlKA. In SAKAI (2010a). 

PRAMANASAMUCCAYA. Digndga’s Pramdnasamuccaya, Chapter 1. A hypothetical recon¬ 
struction with the help of the two Tibetan translations on the basis of the hitherto 
known Sanskrit fragments and the linguistic materials gained from Jinendrabuddhi s 
Tikd, ed. Ernst STEINKELLNER. 

URL: http://ikga.oeaw.ac.at/Mat/dignaga_PS_i.pdf 


PRAMEYARATNAMALA. Pmmeyaratnamdld of Laghu Anantavirya A Commentary on 
Pariksamukhasutra of Mdnikyanandi , ed. Hira Lai JAIN. Viuyabhawan Sanskn 
Granthamala 107. Varanasi: Chowkhamba Vidyabhawan, 1964. 

PRASASTAPADABHASYA. Word Index to the Prasastapddabhasya: a Complete Word Index 
to the Printed Editions of the Prasastapadabhdsya, ed. Johannes BRONKHORST and 
Yves Ramseier. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1994* 


PRAYA$CITTASAMUCCAYA of Trilocanasiva. Edition in progress of R. SATHYANARAYANAN 

(EFEO). 


balabodhinT. See kavyaprakasa. 

BRHADARANYAKOPAN1SAT . See LlMAYE and VADEKAR (1958). 

brahmapurana. See Schreiner and Sohnen (1987). 

BRAHMASIDDHI. Brahmasiddhi by Acdrya Mandanamisra, with Commentary by 
Bankhapdni, ed. S. Kuppuswami SASTRI. Madras Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Series 4. Madras 1937 * 
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BRAHMASUTRABHASYA. Brahmasutra Sankara Bhasya, With the Commentaries Bhdmati, 
Kalpataru and Parimala , ed. Anantakrishna Shastri and Vasudev Laxman Shastri 
PANISKAR. Delhi: Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan, 2002 (Reprint). 

BHAMATL See BRAHMASUTRABHASYA. 

BHAVAPRADTPA. Vakyapadtya: A Treatise on the Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar by 
Bhartrhari (Brahma-Kanda) with the Bhavapradipa Sanskrit Commentary & Notes 
by Suryanarayana Sukla , ed. Ramagovinda SuKLA. Kashi Sanskrit Series 124. 
Varanasi: Chaukhambha Sanskrit Sansthan, 1980/81 (Vikrama Samvat 2037). 

BHASVATl. See YOGASUTRA. 

BHOGAKARIKA of Sadyojyotih with commentary (-vrtti) of Aghorasivacarya. In asta- 
PRAKARANA. 

MATANGAPARAMESVARA 

KRIYAPADA, YOGAPADA, CARYAPADA. Matangaparamesvaragama: Kriyapada , Yo- 
gapada, et Caryapada, avec le commentaire de Bhatta Ramakantha, 
ed. N. R. Bhatt, Publications de Tlnstitut frangais d’Indologie 65. 
Pondichery: Institut frangais d’Indologie, 1982. 

VIDYAPADA. Matangaparamesvardgama: Vidyapada , avec le commentaire de Bhatta 
Ramakantha , ed. N. R. Bhatt. Publications de Tlnstitut frangais 
d’Indologie 56. Pondichery: Institut frangais d’Indologie, 1977. 

We occasionally report the readings of the following manuscripts: P (from 
Pune, BORI, No. 235 of 1883-4, Paper, Sarada), AI, R, R and 0 . We 
have not seen the last four of these, but give the readings reported by 
Bhatt (1977). They are described in Bhatt 1977: xxxviii; the first is 
from Calcutta, in DevanagarT, and the last three are from Srinagar, in 
Sarada. 

MATANGAVRTTI. In MATANGAPARAMESVARA. 

MAHABHARATA. The Mahabharata for the first time critically edited , ed. V. S. SUK- 
THANKAR (1927-43) and S.K. Belvalkar (from 1943) with the co-operation of 
Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, R. N. Dandekar, S. K.De, F. Edger- 
ton, A.B. Gajendragadkar, P.V. Kane, R.D. Karmakar, V. G. Paranjpe, 
Raghu Vira, V.K. Rajavade, N. B. Utgikar, P.L. Vaidya, V.P. Vaidya, H. D. 
Velankar, M. Winternitz, R. Zimmerman and other scholars. 19 Vols. Poona: 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1927-1959. 

MAHOPANISAT. In: 112 Upanisads: Sanskrit Text and English Translation with an Ex¬ 
haustive Introduction and Index of Verses, Vol. 2 , ed. K.L. JOSHI, O.N. BlMALI 
and B. TRIVEDI. Parimal Sanskrit Series 73. Delhi 2004. 

MALINlviJAYOTTARATANTRA. Sri Malinivijayottara Tantram , ed. Madhusudan Kaul 
SastrI. KSTS 37. Bombay and Srinagar: The Research Department Jammu 
and Kashmir State, 1922. 

See also Vasudeva (2004). 
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MUNDAKOPANISAT. See Limaye and Vadekar (1958). 

MRGENDRAPADDHATITlKA by VaktraSambhu. IFPT. 1021. Paper transcript in Devana- 
garl. We are grateful to Dr. S. A. S. Sarma (EFEO) for supplying us with his 
electronic text of this work. 

MRGENDRATANTRA with the commentary (-VRTTI) of Bhatta Narayanakantha 

The Sri Mrgendra Tantram: Vidydpdda & Yogapdda , with the Commentary (-vrtti) 
of Narayanakantha , ed. Madhusudan Kaul SastrT. KSTS 50. Bombay 
and Srinagar: The Research Department Jammu and Kashmir State, 
1930. (Reprint New Delhi 1982.) 

Mrgendrdgama (Kriyapdda et Caryapdda) avec le commentaire de Bhatta- 
Narayanakantha, ed. N.R. Bhatt. Publications de 1 ’IFI No. 23. 
Pondicherry: IFI, 1962. 

MRGENDRAVRTTIDlPIKA of Aghora&vacarya. Sri Mrgendram Kdmikopagamam, Vidydyo- 
gapadadvayamilitam Sribhattandrdyanakanthaviracitayd Vrttyd ; tadvyakhyayagho- 
rasivdcaryaviracitayd Dipikayd cdlankrtam, ed. Na. KRSNA&ASTRIN and K. M. 
SubrahmanyaSastrin. Sivagamasiddhantaparipalanasangha Publication No. 12. 
Devakottai: Sivagamasiddhantaparipalanasangha, 1928. 

MOKSAKARIKA of Sadyojyotis with commentary (-vrtti) of Bhatta Ramakantha. In 
ASTAPRAKARANA. 

YASASTILAKA. The Yasastilaka of Somadeva Suri with the Commentary of Srutadeva Suri, 
ed. Pandit SlVADATTA and Kaiinath Pandurang Parab. Kavyamala 70. Bombay: 
Tukaram Javaji, 1901-03. 

YUKTIdIpika. Yuktidxpikd. The Most Significant Commentary on the Sdmkhyakdrikd, 
ed. Albrecht Wezler and Shujun MOTEGI. Alt- und Neu-Indische Studien 44. 
Hamburg: Institut fur Kultur und Geschichte Indiens und Tibets, 1998. 

YOGABHASYA. See YOGAS 0 TRA. 

YOGAVARTTIKA. See YOGASOTRA. 

yogasOtra of Patahjali with the yogabhasya of Vyasa, the tattvavaisaradT of 
VacaspatimiSra, the PATANJALARAHASYA of Raghavanandasarasvatl, the YOGA¬ 
VARTTIKA of Vijnanabhiksu, and the bhasvat! of Hariharanandaranya. Sdnge Yo - 
gadarsana Or Yogadarsana of Patanjali With the Scholium of Vyasa and The Com¬ 
mentaries Tattva Vatidradi, Pdtanjala Rahasya[ } \ Yogavdrtika and Bhdsvati of Vd- 
caspati Misra, Raghavdnanda Sarasvati\ Vijnana Bhiksu & Hariharanandaranya, ed. 
GosvamI Damodara SastrT. Kashi Sanskrit Series 110. Varanasi: Chaukhambha 
Sanskrit Sansthan, 1998 (3rd edition). 

YOGASUTRABHASYAVIVARANA. Pdtanjala - Yogasutra-Bhdsya Vivaranam of Sankara- 
Bhagavatpdda, ed. Polakam Sri Rama Sastri and S.R. Krishnamurthi Sastri. 
Madras: Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 1952. 
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RATNAPRABHA Brahmasutra-Sdnkarabhdsyam With the Commentaries : Bhasya- 

Ratnaprabha of Govindananda, Bhamati of Vdcaspatimisra, Nyayanirnaya of 
Anandagiri , ed. J. L. SHASTRI. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2000 (Reprint, First 
Edition 1980). 

RAMAYANA of Valmlki. The Vdlmiki-Rdmayana. Critically edited for the First Time , ed. 
G. H. Bhatt, P. L. Vaidya, P. C. Divanji, D. R. Mankad, G. C. Jhala, Umakant 
Premanand Shah. 7 vols. Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1960-1975. 

RAURAVASUTRASANGRAHA. In RAURAVAGAMA. 

RAURAVAGAMA, ed. N. R. Bhatt, Publications de 1 ’IFI No. 18. 3 Vols. Pondicherry: IFI, 
1961, 1972 and 1988. 

VAKYAPADIYA of Bhartrhari. Bhartrharis Vakyapadiya. Die Mulakarikas nach den Hand- 
schriften herausgegeben und mit einem Pada-index versehen, ed. Wilhelm Rau. 
Abhandlungen fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol. 42, part 4. Wiesbaden: 
Komissionsverlag Franz Steiner, 1977. 

VAKYAPADlYAVRTTI of Harivrsabha. Bhartrhari. Vakyapadiya Brahmakanda, avec la 
Vrtti de Harivrsabha, texte reproduit de VEdition de Lahore. Traduction, Introduc¬ 
tion et Notes , ed. Madeleine BlARDEAU. Paris: Editions E. de Boccard, 1964. 

VADANYAYA. Dharmakirtis Vadanydyah, Teil I, Sanskrit-Text, ed. Michael Torsten MUCH. 
Philosophisch-Historische Klasse, Sitzungsberichte 581. Wien: Verlag der Osterre- 
ichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1991. 

VIMSATIKAVIJNAPTIMATRATASIDDHI. Vijnaptimatratasiddhih [Prakaranadvayam] of 
Acdrya Vasubandhu : Vimsatikd With an Auto-Commentary and Trim&kd With 
the Commentary ( Bhdsya) of Sthiramati, ed. RamaSankara TripathT. Varanasi: 
1992 . 

VIDHIVIVEKA Vidhiviveka of Sri Mandana Mi&ra with the commentary Nyayakanika of 
Vachaspati Mtira, ed. Mahaprabhu Lai Goswami. Pracyabharti Series 8. Varanasi: 
Tara Publications, 1978. 

VYOMAVATl. Vyomavati of Vyomasivacdrya, ed. Gaurinath Sastri. M. M. Sivakumara- 
sastri-Granthamala vol. 6. Varanasi: Sampurnananda Sanskrit University, 1983. 

VYOMAVYAPISTAVA of Ramakantha with the Laghutikd of Vedajnana. Unfinished critical 
edition undertaken by Nibedita Rout, in collaboration with Dominic GOODALL, 
based on the following manuscript sources: Gottingen MS Schrader 121, IFP RE 
10871, T. 128, T. 112 and T. 434. 

SATARATNASANGRAHA of Umapatisivacarya with an anonymous commentary (-UL- 
LEKHINl) 

ed. Pancanan Sastri. Arthur Avalon’s Tantrik Texts XXII. Calcutta, 1943. 
ed., with Tamil translation, A. Sundaresasivacarya. Tanjapurl SarasvatTmaha- 
laya Granthamala 257. Tanjore: Saraswati Mahal Library, 1976. 

SATARATNOLLEKHINl. See SATARATNASANGRAHA. 
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SABARABHASYA. See JAIMINISUTRA and FRAUWALLNER 1968. 

^IVAJNANABODHAVRTTI of [Sidivatlpuranivasi-]Jnanaprakasacarya, ed. M. Muttuk- 
KUMARACUVAMI Civacariya. Published and given a preface by Nallur Ta. Kailaca- 
pillai. 1920 (Kaliyuga 5021). 

SIVATATTVARATNAKARA of Basavaraja of Keladi, Vol.i, ed. Narayanaswamy Sastry. 
Oriental Research Institute Publications Sanskrit Series 108. Mysore: Oriental 
Research Institute, 1964. 

SIVADRSTI. The Sivadristi of Sri Somanandandtha with the Vritti by Utpaladeva, ed. Mad- 
husudan Kaul Shastri. KSTS 54. Srinagar: Research Department, Sringar, Kash¬ 
mir, 1934. 

SI VADH ARM AS ASTRA. In: Pasupatimatam : Sivadharmamahasastram , Pasupatinatha- 
darsanam , ed. NARAHARINATH. Kathmandu: Brhadadhyatmikaparisadah, 1999 
(Sake 1921, Samvat 2055). 

SlVAYOGASARA of [Vmaganadesasthas^ivatlpuranivasi-] Jnanaprakasa. Transcript in the 
IFP of the edition (with the same author’s SiVAYOGARATNA) of MUTTUKKUMARA- 
CUVAMI ClVACARIAR, printed in Paruttittu ai Kalanitiyantiracalai by Nallur Ta. 
KailacappiUai, 1928 (Kahyuga 5030). 

SISUHITAVIVRTI of Tryambakasambhu (commentary on the Kiranatantra). IFP T. 1102. 
Paper transcript in Devanagarl. See Good ALL (1998: cvii) for a description of the 
manuscript. 

SAIVAPARIBHASA. The Saivaparibhdsd of Sri Sivdgrayogindrajnanasivdcdrya , ed. H.R. 
Rangaswamy IYENGAR and R. Ramasastri. University of Mysore Oriental Re¬ 
search Institute Publications, Sanskrit Series 90. Mysore 1950. 

SrIbhasya of Ramanuja. bhagavadbadardyanapranita brahmasutrdkhyasdriraka- 
mimdmsdbhdsyam sribhagavadrdmdnujawracitam sribhdsyam srivatsyavaraddrya 
(nadadiir ammdl) padasevdsamadhigatasarvdrtha srisudarsanasuri viracita 
suprasiddha srutapmkdsikdkhya vydkhydsamudbhdsitam, ed. Abhinavadesika 
Vatsyasaccakravarti Sri Uttamur T. VTraraghavacarya. 2 vols. Madras: 
Visishtadvaita Pracharini Sabha, 1989 [Reprint of the edition of Madras 1967 in 
the Ubhayavedantagranthamdld]. 

SLOKAVARTTIKA of Kumarila with the commentary of Parthasarathimisra. Slokavarttika 
of Sri Kumarila Bhatta. With the Commentary Nyayaratnakara of Sri Partha- 
sdrathi Misra. ed. and rev. Ganga Sagar Rai. Ratnabharati Series 4. Varanasi: 
Ratna Publications, 1993 (second edition). 

SLOKAVARTTIKA of Kumarila. The Mimamsdslokavartika with the commentary 
KaSikd of Sucaritamisra , ed. K. Sambasiva Sastrl Part II. Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series 99. Sri Setu Laksmi Prasadamala 11. Trivandrum: Government Press, 1929. 

SVETASVATAROPANISAT. See LlMAYE and VADEKAR (1958). 

saddarSanasamuccaya of Rajasekharasuri. Appendix III of ganakarika. 
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SADDARSANASAMUCCAYA of Haribhadra. Saddarsanasamuccaya of Haribhadra Suri, with 
the Commentary Tarka-rahasya-dipika of Gunaratna Suri and Laghuvrtti of So- 
matilaka Suri and an Avacurni, ed. Mahendra Kumar Jain. Jnanpith Murtidevi 
Jaina Granthamala: Sanskrit Grantha No. 36. New Delhi: Bharatiya Jnanpith, 
1989 (Third Edition). 

SAMVITPRAKASA. The SamvitprakaSa by Vamanadatta, ed. Mark S.G. DYCZKOWSKI. 
Varanasi: Sampurnananda Sanskrit University, 1990. 

SAMBANDHAPARTKSA. Vadanyayaprakarana of Acharya Dharmakirti with the commentary 
Vipanchitartha of Acharya Santaraksita and Sambandhapariksa with the commen¬ 
tary of Acharya Prabhachandra , ed. S. D. Shastri. Vaxanasi: Bauddha Bharati, 
1972. 

SARVAJNANOTTARA Edition in progress by Dominic GOODALL, based on the three partial 
editions given below, as well as on IFP T. 334, T. 760, Madras GOML R 16829, 
the early Nepalese manuscript (NGMPP A 43/12), and the testimony of the un¬ 
published commentary of Aghorasiva. 

ed. MUTTAIYAPILLAI ('vidyapada' only), srikantaparamecuvarar sri cuppiramaniya- 
rukkupatecittaruliya caruvananottara akamam nanapddam tamilmulamum, 
itarkkut tiruvavatuturai atina caivappiracdrakarum, tevakottaic civaka- 
macittantap paripalanacahkattuc cittantacdttira potakarumdkiya tuttukkuti 
po. muttaiyapillai elutiya muttiratnam ennum viruttiyuraiyum, ed. with 
Tamil translation and commentary by Po. MUTTAIYAPILLAI. Devakottai 
(tevakottai): Estate Press, 1923. 

ed. BRAHMANANDASVAMIN (‘ vidydpada ’ and ‘ yogapada ’ only, in DevanagarT with a 
Tamil translation), sri carvanandttaram[] itu tahcai Sri pirahma nista- 
pandita ve. cuppusvami raj ennum purvacirama namam puntirunta sri vi. 
pirahmdnantasvdmikalal molipeyarkkap perrum tancai pirahma Sri cupra- 
maniya castirikalal parvaiyitappattum tancai Sri cankaravilaca carataman- 
tirapirasil patippikkap perratu. Tanjore, 1933. 

ed. Sarma and Sarma (‘ vidyapada ’ and 1 yogapada ’ only). 4 Sarvajnanottardgamah 
vidyapada and yogapdda\ ed. K. Ramachandra Sarma and revised by R. 
Thangaswami Sarma. Adyar Library Bulletin 62 (1998, appeared 1999): 
181-232. 

SARVADARSANASANGRAHA. Sarva-darSana-samgraha of Sayana-Madhava, ed. with an 
original commentary in Sanskrit by Vasudev Shastri Abhyankar. Government 
Oriental Series Class A, No. 4. Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
1951 (2nd edition). 

SARVAMATOPANYASA of Sarvatmasambhu. IFP T. 284, pp. 1—30 and some pages of 
Madras GOML R. 16820. Paper transcripts in DevanagarT. 

SANKHYAKARIKA. See YUKTIDlPIKA, GAUDAPADABHASYA and TATTVAKAUMUDL 

SATVATASAMHITA. Sdtvata-samhita With Commentary by AlaSinga Bhatta. Foreword by 
Dr. Gaurinath Sastri, ed. Vraja Vallabha DwiVEDI. Library Rare Texts Publication 
Series 6. Varanasi: Sampurnanand Sanskrit University, 1982. 
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SARDHATRISATIKALOTTARAGAMA with commentary (-VRTTl) of Bhatta Ramakantha, ed. 
N. R. Bhatt. Publications de 1 ’IFI No. 61. Pondicherry: IFI, 1979. 

See also TORELLA (1975). 

SIDDHANTADlPIKA of MadhyarjunaSiva. Edition in progress of Nibedita Rout, based on: 
IFP MSS T. 112, pp. 125-205, T. 284, pp. 89-127, and T. 801, pp. 67-97, the latter 
two both being transcripts of GOML MS R 6635. Paper transcripts in Devanagarl. 

SIDDHANTASAMUCCAYA of Trilocanasivacarya. Edition in progress by Dominic GOODALL, 
based on the following three manuscripts: 

A IFP T. 284. Paper transcript in Devanagarl. The text in question is on 
pp. 127-74. 

B IFP T. 206. Paper transcript in Devanagarl. The text in question is on 
pp. 56-111. 

C GOML R 14394. Paper transcript in Devanagarl. The text in question is 
on pp.1-52. 

SIDDHANTASVAPAKSADRSTANTASANGRAHA of Vedajnana. IFP T. 533 and T. 317. Paper 
transcripts in Devanagarl. 

SOMASAMBHUPADDHATI, ed. K. M. SUBRAHMANYASASTRIN. Devakottai: Sivagama- 
siddhantaparipalanasangha, 1931. 

See also Brunner (1963), (1968), (1977), (1998) and karmakandakramavall 

SOMASAMBHUPADDHATITlKA of Trilocanasiva. Edition in progress of S.A. S. Sarma 
(EFEO). 

UR-SKANDAPURANA. See ADRIAENSEN, BARKER, AND ISAACSON (1998). 

SPANDAKARIKAVIVRTI. The Spanda Kdrikas with the Vivriti of Ramakantha, ed. J.C. 
Chatterji. KSTS 6. Srinagar: Research Department Jammu and Kashmir State, 
1913 (Samvat 1969). 

SVACCHANDATANTRA with the commentary (-UDDYOTA) of Rajanaka Ksemaraja. The 
Svacchanda-Tantrum with Commentary by Kshema Raja , ed. Madhusudan Kaul 
ShastrT. KSTS 31, 38, 44, 48, 51, 53, and 56. Bombay, 1921-35. 

SVAYAMBHUVASUTRASANGRAHA 

with the commentary of Sadyojyotih. See FlLLIOZAT (1991 and 1994). 
ed. VENKATASUBRAHMANYASASTRIN. inh srisaivagame svayambhuvasutrasamgra- 
hah (svayambhuva maharsibhya upadistah) srimahisurudharmasamstha- 
dhikarinam anumatya srimanharaja-[ sic.] samskrtamahapathasaladhikdri- 
nam pratyaveksanena ca saivagamapradhanadhyapakena vemkatasubru- 
hmanyasastrind samsodhitah Mysore: Rajaklyasakhamudralaya, 1937. 

SVAYAMBHUVAVRTTI. In FlLLIOZAT (1991). 

HARAVIJAYA of Rajanaka Ratnakara with the commentary of Rajanaka Alaka. The Ham - 
vijaya of Rajanaka Ratnakam. With the Commentary of Rajanaka Alaka , ed. Pandit 
DURGAPRASADA and Kaslnath Pandurang Parab. Kavyamala 22. Bombay: The 
Proprietor of the Nirnaya-Sagara Press, 1890. 
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HARSACARITA of Bana with the commentary of Sankara. Sriharsacaritamahdkavyam. 
Bdnabhatta’s Biography of King Harshavardhana of Sthdnvisvara with Sankara’s 
Commentary, Sariketa , ed. A. A. FUHRER. Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series 
No. LXVI. Bombay: The Department of Public Instruction, 1909. 

HETUBINDU. Dharmakirti’s Hetubinduh, Teil 1, Tibetischer Text und rekonstruierter San¬ 
skrit Text , ed. Ernst Steinkellner. Veroffentlichungen der Kommission fiir 
Sprachen und Kulturen Slid- und Ostasiens 4. Wien: Verlag der Osterreichische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1967. 

HETUBINDUtIka. Hetubindutxkd of Bhatta Areata with the Sub-Commentary Entitled 
ALOKA of Durveka Misra , ed. by Pandit Sukhlalji SANGHAVI and Muni Shri JlNA- 
VIJAYAJI. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. CXIII. Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1949. 
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anyayogavyavaccheda, 224, 468 
apavarga, 230, 271 
apparatus criticus, 99 
Areata, 382 

arthahriyd (causal efficacy), 369 

used to prove momentariness, 378-398 
arthdpatti, 253, 352 
arthavdda , 231 
Astadhyayi, 255, 449 
Astaprakarana , 69, 83-85, 93, 94 
Atharvaprdtisdkhya, 372 
Atharvavedaparidista (40), 67 
Atimarga, 40-67 , 74, 76, 254, 277 
atimdrga 

one of five kinds of action, 445 
Atoms, 255, 272, 273, 327, 328, 407, 
425, 426 

atyantdyogavyavaccheda, 468 

Avadhuta, 52, 251-253 
avasthaparindma , 288 
Avesavada, 18, 51, 62-64, 72, 276, 281-282, 
303, 325, 325 , 326, 3271 327 , 
4 ^ 3 _ 

Avidya (in Pancaratra), 241-245 
avidyd (ignorance), 235, 246, 404, 426 
synonym of mala, 400 
avisesas, 245 

avydbrta, 224, 237, 238, 247, 404 
avyakta, 248 

the tattva, 443“445, 4^o, 461, 465 
ayogavyavaccheda, 224, 468 

bahudhdnaka, 237 
Barker, 60, 65-67 
Bamboo, 310 
Bana, 262 

Bansat-Boudon, 252, 455 
Bareau, 21 
Basavaraja, 54 

Bhagavadbhaktistotra, 252, 253 
Bhagavadgitd, 445 


bhdgyatusti, 247 
Bhdmati, 95, 421 
Bhanupuradhlna, 94 
Bharavi, 345 
Bhartrhari, 372 
Bhartrprapanca, 24, 236 
Bhasarvajna, 250 
Bhdsvati, 448 
Bhat, 245, 326 
Bhatt, 395, 462, 4 6 7 
Bhava (a MandaleSana), 457 
Bhavapradipa, 373 
bhoga 

one of the states of God, 263-266, 
288-292, 296 

Bhogakdrika, 68-70, 82, 86, 93, 411 

v. 18, 444 

w. 46d-47a, 349 
v. 73ab, 299 

v. 74 & b, 352 

v. 75cd, 225 

w. 79c-8ob, 335 
v. 88c—89b, 444 
v. 111, 466 
v.115, 443 

v. ii6ab, 457 

Bhogakdrikavrtti, 82, 84, 85, 87, 88, 93, 
95 , 98 

ad 750-76, 259 
bhoktr, 226-228 
bhoktrtva , 228, 229, 283, 443 
bhutas, gross elements, 232 
Bhutatantra, 291 

bhuvana, 52, 261, 269, 270, 282-284, 
440 , 455 , 457, 466 
BhuvaneSa (a Mandalesana), 457 
BlARDEAU, 373 

Bisschop, 17, 49, 5°, 6 7, 250, 3°°, 3i 6 
Brahma, 242, 262, 306, 408 
brahmamantras, 467 

brahman, 24-26, 31, 231, 232, 234, 236, 
238, 241, 280, 424, 428-432, 
434 , 437-441 
Brahmanda, 261 
Brahmapurdna, 250 
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Bmhmasiddhi , 95, 231-234, 424, 429, 432, 
455 

Bmhmasutrabhasya , 231, 232, 311, 376, 
431 , 432 

Brhaddranyakopanisat , 24, 231, 234, 275, 
400, 441 

Brhatkalottara , 277 
Brhatkathdslokasangraha , 67 
Bronkhorst, 245, 403 
Brunner, 279 
Buddhacarita , 230 

buddhi, 243, 245, 247, 248, 270, 271, 
280, 351, 352, 357, 446, 450 
buddhidharma , 248 
buddhindriya, 446 

Buddhism, 15, 19, 36-40, 78, 271-274, 
280, 282, 310, 347S71, 384, 401, 
445)462 

Dharmakirti’s inference of momen¬ 
tariness, 36, 36-40, 379-398 
Madhyamika, 78, 272, 354 
Sarvastivadin, 363 
Vaibhasika, 36, 274 
Vijnanavadin, 400 
Yogacara, 36, 78, 272, 274, 354, 435, 
462 

Candrabhaga, 17 
Carakasamhitdy 230, 447 
Cardona, 240, 432, 437 
Carvakas, 15,19, 21, 36-40, 77, 78, 238, 
274-275, 282, 353, 354, 371-400, 
462 

caturdtmya, 241 
Chandogyopanisaty 231 
Chattisgarh, 60 
Chemparathy, 403 
Chidambaram, 89 
Chintamani, 84 
citraksepapariharay 453 
cittdy 351, 357, 370 
cittavrttiy 358, 370 
codanasutray 401 
Colas-Chauhan, 78 
Collins, 21 


Conceptual cognition, 257, 361, 364-367, 

384 

non-conceptual with regard to itself, 
366, 367 

Czerniak-Drozdzowicz, 245 

Daksinatantray 291 
Darvabhisara, 17 
Dasagranthiy 82 

degemination of consonants, 100 
devalokdy 230 

dharmay 231, 232, 268, 271, 403 
Dharmaklrti, 27, 240, 347, 351, 354, 355, 
357 . 363, 375 . 379 . 381. 382, 
391 . 425 

dharmaparinamay 288 
Dharmapuram, 14, 95 
dharmasdstrxLy 302 
Dharmottara, 379-382 
Dhruva, 277 

Dignaga, 272, 347, 364, 367 
diksdy 250 
Diksottardy 219 
Dipikdy 82, 83 

duhkhdy 28, 29, 238, 240, 298 

duhkhdntdy 50 
dvesay 232 

Dvivedi, 258, 267, 290 
dvyanukay 426 
Diksottardy 66 

Ekabhavikakarmavada, 447-455 
Ekapinga (a Mandalesana), 457 

Filliozat, 17, 83, 84, 89, 258, 267, 290, 

443)446 

Frauwallner, 27, 239, 275, 379, 403 

Ganakarikdy 250 
ganapatiy 250 
Garudatantrdy 291 
Gaudapadabhasyay 237 
Gelblum, 19 

gemination of consonants, 100 
Gengnagel, 83, 446 

Gitdy 230 
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Gnoli, 252 

Goodall, 13, 17, 68, 69, 71, 72, 77-79, 

83, 89, 90, 97, 100, 220, 249, 
250, 252, 253, 257, 258, 260, 
263, 291, 296, 341, 353, 354? 
398, 429, 442, 443, 455 - 457 , 
460-462, 466, 467, 480, 481 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras, 14, 81, 90, 92 
Grantha script, 83, 86, 88-90, 94, 97 
Griffiths, 67 
Guhyapramana , 254 
Gunaratnasuri, 250, 278 
gunas 

qualities, 40, 42, 224, 250, 279, 281, 

311, 3 i 8 , 325, 336 , 344 , 345 , 

459 

three, 18, 225, 230, 243, 244, 444~446, 

459, 460,465 

gunatattva , 229, 442-447, 449 - 45 1 , 45®, 
461, 465 
Guru, 306, 307 

Halbfass, 240 
Hanneder, 291 
Hara, 308 
Haravijaya ,‘ 242, 244 
Haribhadra, 250 
HARIMOTO, 27, 240 
Harsacarita, 262 
Hattori, 367 
Helaraja, 373 
Hetubindu, 379, 394 
Hetubindutikd , 382, 394 
Hevajratantra, 272 

hi , noncausal usage, 225, 267, 286, 320, 
326, 340 , 34 i, 398 
in combination with ablative or yatah , 
338 , 341 , 383, 378 , 414 , 429 
Hiranyagarbha, 242 
Hiriyanna, 24, 236 
Hrdayapramana, 51, 54, 56, 222 x 254 

I-cognition, 367 

Impurity, 18, 40, 77, 78, 253, 266, 294-296, 
299 , 333 , 34 L 343 , 402, 446, 


Paramoksanirasakarikavrtti 

459, 460 

Individual soul ( jivdtman ), lg , 24-26, 234, 
235, 238, 243, 246, 404 - 409 , 
423, 437 , 439 
Indra, 78, 451, 452 
indriyas, 77, 245 
Ingalls, 42, 308 

Isaacson, 14, 235, 272, 284, 316, 346, 
353 , 354 , 392, 418, 420 
Isana, 262 

Isana (a Mandalesana), 457 
Isanasivagurudeva, 79 
Isanasivagurudevapaddhati, 79 
Isolation, 224-226, 228, 266, 442, 443, 
447, 455, 458-480 
isvara, 414 

in Vaisesika, 403 
the tattva , 295, 296, 442 
the state, 263, 289 
Isvarapratyabhijndvivrtivimarsim, 54 
i£varasama, 18 
isvarasamdna, 63, 64 

isvarasamatd (becoming equal to the Lord), 
50, 72, 74-76, 78, 275-282 , 332 , 
333 , 463, see also sivasamata 
isvaratattva , 59, 72, 260, 261, 269, 280 
itaretardbhdva, mutual non-existence, 233 
Itihdsa , 232 

Jains, 76, 78, 445 
jdtakarma ritual, 373 
jdti 

birth, 376 
type, 27, 34, 35, 47 
jatin, 67 

Jayakhyasamhitd, 243, 244 
Jayanta Bhatta, 271, 278, 381, 382, 385, 
447 , 451 

Jayaratha, 327, 400 
Jina, 280 
jndna , 357, 358 
jnanakdnda, 427, 467 
jndnakevalin , 455 

Jhanaprakasa, 79, 85, 98, 353, 434, 436, 
462 

Jndnaratnavali, 277 
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jndnasakti, 317 

jndtr, 299, 396, 462 

jndtrtva, 256, 257, 283, 286, 396 

Johnston, 230 

Jyestha, 257 

Jyotistoma, 451-453 

kaivalya ,, 55, 221, 228, 282, 442, 444, 

455 , 456 , 458-460 
Kajiyama, 224, 274 
fca/a, 244, 467 

the tattva, 287, 294, 333, 442, 444, 

446 , 447 , 456 , 457 , 460 

kala 

the tattva, 442 
Kalagni, 456 

Kalamukhas, 41, 57, 60, 63, 64, 277, 278 
kalatusti , 247 
Kalottara, 316 
Kamika 

Purva -, 291 
kancuka , 243, 442 
Kannada, 82 
Kano, 27, 240 
Kapalas, 60, 281 
kapdlavrata , 58, 254 
Kapalikas, 57, 60-63 , 63, 64, 281 
Kapila, 242 

kdrakas, 255, 256, 258, 259 

karma, 23, 229, 237, 246, 252, 256, 270, 

271, 283, 284, 287, 400, 403, 

404, 406, 442 - 445 , 447 - 456 , 458-460 
anarabdhakarya -, 454 
drabdhakdrya, 454 
karmendriya , 446 
Karukas, 65-67, 222, 291 
karyakarana 

meaning body and sense faculties, 238, 
258, 269, 284, 329, 330 
meaning the producing of effects, 388 
kdryakdmnabhdva , 24 
Kashmir, 17 

Kashmirian Sanskrit usage, 327 
Kataoka, 14, 17, 21, 81, 83, 240 
Kathopanisat, 231, 437 
Kaulas, 76, 291 


Kaundinya, 49, 50, 250 
Kaveri delta, 94 
Kedara water, 315-317 
Kedarnath, 316 
Kellner, 378 
kevalarthavit, 280 
Kimnatantra , 263, 300, 443 

1:13, 264 

i:i6c-17, 460 
i:i6c-i8, 244 
i:23ab, 460 
2:19-20, 400, 459 
3I25C-27, 61, 287 
4:7ff., 61, 287 
8:123-124, 456 

Kimnavrtti, 17, 89, 95, 100, 219, 296, 
3 l6 

ad 1:10, 291 

ad 1:15, 220, 353, 373, 410, 437, 456 
ad 1:160-17, 460 
ad i:23ab, 460 
ad 2:10, 456, 457 
ad 2:i2cd, 396 
ad 2:25, 359 
ad 3:8, 349 
ad 3:11, 294 
ad 3:27ef, 61, 287 
ad 3:8, 450 
ad 5:ioab, 355 
ad 6:18, 233 
ad 6:21, 450 
Kirdtarjuniya, 345 
Klvalur, 93 
klesas, 226 
Krishna, 266 

Kriyakandakrumavali , 75, 279 
kriyasakti , 264, 289-291, 317 
Ksanabhangasiddhi , 379, 382 
Ksanikavadin, 38, 39, 310, 384, 387-390 
Ksemaraja, 237, 246, 254, 327 
Kumarila, 401, 453 
Kunnakkudimath, 91, 93 
kutasthanitya, 284 
Kuvalayananda, 310 
KYUMA, 378 







49 « 

laksanaparindma, 288 
Laksanapramdna , 254 
Lakulas, 51-60 
Lakullsa, 254 
Lankavatarasutra, 273 
lauldka 

one of five kinds of action, 444 

laya 

one of the states of God, 263-266, 
288-292, 296, 298 
lemmata, 99 
/esa, 290, 467 
Lokayata, 401 

Madhyarjuna, 220, 221, 247, 279, 280 
Magee, 32 
Magnets, 23, 259, 294 
Mahdbhdrata , 283, 308, 445 
Sdntiparvan , 230, 242 
Mahdbhdsya, 432 
mahdbhutas , 71, 77, 255, 261 
Mahadeva, 50, 51, 250 
mahddevas , 456 
mahdgana , 22 
mahaganapati, 250, 251 
mahdmdya, 458 
Mahandrdyanopanisat, 261 
mahapdsupatavrata , 58, 59 
Mahatejas (a Mandalesana), 457 
Mahavibhuti, 30, 31, 78, 241, 404-406, 
409 

mahdvrata (‘Great Observance’), 58 
Mahavratas, 51-60 , 64, 72, 74, 75, 253, 
254, 277-280, 291 
Mahavratins, 277, 278 
Mahesa, 251 
Mahesvara, 266 
MaheSvaras, 60 
Mahopanisat, 261, 262 
mala , 22, 226, 259, 279, 287, 297, 299, 
328, 400, 402, 447, 45 6 , 459 , 
460 

Malinar, 248, 249 
Mdlinivijayottara, 318, 400, 466 
Malledevaru, 81-83 
Malvania, 435 


Paramoksanirasakarikavrtti 

manana (one of three Vedantic stages), 
234 

manas , 77, 245, 352, 446 
Mandaladhipati, 457 
Mandalesana, 457 

Mandanamisra, 24, 25, 232-234, 236, 
373 , 429 , 43 i, 432 , 437 
Mandasor, 67 

Mani Dravida, 13, 318, 322, 404, 439 
Mantrabhdsya , 294, 295 
Mantramahesvaras, 55, 264 
Mantramarga, 60, 63, 76 
Mantravdrttika, 68, 70, 258, 467 
Mantravdrttikatikd, 462 
Mantresa, 253 
Mantresvaras, 55 
Manu, 77 

Matanga, 249, 263, 455, 456 
Matangavrtti, 17 

ad KP 8:ioc-i2b, 41, 277, 279 

ad VP 2:1, 433 

ad VP 2:24, 364-366, 369 

ad VP 3:1-3, 264, 292, 293 

ad VP 4 : 54 - 55 , 295 

ad VP 4:55, 285 

ad VP 5:600-61, 461, 462 

ad VP 6:7c-9b, 373 ~ 375 , 393 

ad VP 6:9ab, 396 

ad VP 6:io-ub, 396 

ad VP 6:i2-i3b, 396 

ad VP 6:i6-i8b, 353 

ad VP 6:190-22, 351 

ad VP 6:23ab, 359, 393 

ad VP 6:24ab, 393 

ad VP 6:27cd, 387, 391, 396 

ad VP 6:31, 256, 257 

ad VP 6:32ab, 361 

ad VP 6:340-35, 17 

ad VP 6:34c-35a, 358-360, 369, 434 

ad VP 6:67, 256 

ad VP 7:49, 316 

ad VP 15:7, 237, 245, 247 

ad VP 15:8, 237, 238 

ad VP 17:2, 349, 45 ° 

ad VP i7:6oc-6ib, 246 
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ad VP 26:35-36, 256 
Matangaparame & vara . , 308 
Material cause, 25-31, 33-35, 45, 224, 
236-239, 241, 246, 255, 256, 
322, 387, 404-409,411, 412, 417, 
420,422-424, 438-440,450, 451, 
459. 460 
Mathamvrtti , 249 
Mausulas, 65 

mayd , 55, 226, 252, 279, 280, 287, 318, 
400, 440, 444, 446, 455-460, 
466 

in Vedanta, 24 

the tattva , 72, 74, 75, 245, 278, 279, 
281, 442, 450, 451, 456, 457, 
460,466 
Mayilatuturai, 94 

Merit, 42, 307-309, 311, 316, 317, 453 
Mesquita, 234, 432 
Meulenbeld, 447 
Mikogami, 378 

Mlmamsa, 76-78, 231, 268, 347, 428 
Bhatta, 229 
Prabhakara, 347, 362 
Mimamsdsutra , 275 
moha , 28, 29, 230, 232, 238, 240 
Moksakarika , 18, 54, 56, 62, 68-70, 76, 
82, 86, 93, 223, 224, 281, 299 
w. 25c-26b, 257 
v.44, 224 

v. 62cd, 340 

w. 1290-13^, 336 
v. i34ab, 346 

Moksakarikdvrtti , 17, 56, 64, 69, 70, 82, 
84, 85, 87, 88, 92, 93, 95, 278, 
445 

ad 15-16, 292 
ad 20c-23b, 410, 412 
ad 23ab, 410 
ad 40c~5ib, 294 
ad 47c~53b, 400 
ad 66c-67b, 410 
ad 69c-7ob, 455 
ad 118, 300, 301 
ad 129, 279 


ad 1290-13^, 336 
ad I46c-i47b, 233 
Moksakaragupta, 274 
Motegi, 239 
Mrgendrapaddhatitika , 252 
Mrgendratantra , 84, 86, 450, 457 
upodghdta v. 23, 292 
KP 8:76-79, 444 
VP 3:14, 252, 289, 290 
VP 3:8, 291 
VP 7:14, 219 
VP 12:320-33!), 446 
VP 13:151-2, 456 
Mrgendmvrtti 

ad KP 1:1, 427 
ad VP 1:4, 224 
ad VP 2:14, 252 
ad VP 2:i5ab, 225, 444 
ad VP 2:24, 351, 361, 379, 388 
ad VP 2:25, 347, 384 
ad VP 2:26, 272 
ad VP 6:4ab, 353, 354 
Mrgendravrttidipika , 373, 436, 437, 445 
mrtadiksd , 279 
mudrds , 467 
muktasiva , 260 
mundin , 67 
Musk, 280, 311 
Musulendra, 254 
Mundakopanisat , 437 
Mysore, Oriental Research Institute, 14, 
81 

Nddakdrika , 17, 87, 89, 90, 93 
Nddakarikdvrtti , 84, 85, 87-89, 91, 93 
Nagatomi, 378 
Nakamura, 24 
Narayana, 30, 31, 238 
Narayanakantha, 219, 224-226, 272, 347, 
353. 361, 379, 381, 382, 384, 
388, 444, 445, 468 
Naresvarapariksa , 78 
i:i8cd, 377 
1:46, 387 
1:69, 443, 465 
1:70, 444 
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Paramoksanirasakarikavrtti 


3:89. 452 

Naredvarapariksaprakasa, 17, 69, 78, 79, 

97 . 98. 219, 347. 368, 373 . 403 , 

448 , 451 
ad 1:2, 353 
ad 1:4, 231, 233 
ad i:4ab, 236 
ad i:4cd, 429, 430 
ad 1:5, 37, 357, 358, 360, 362, 365, 
367-369. 398 , 434 , 435 
ad i:6ab, 351, 396, 397 
ad 1:9, 400 
ad i:i5ab, 421 
ad 1:19, 373 
ad i:20cd, 220 
ad 1:22, 364, 379 

ad i:22cd, 379, 380, 383, 391, 394-39 6 , 

426 

ad 1:29, 433, 434 

ad i:32ab, 410 

ad r.38ab, 396 

ad i:44ab, 410 

ad 1:46, 387 - 390 , 395-397 

ad 1:50, 410, 433 

ad 1:51, 243 

ad 1:52, 354, 433 

ad 1:53, 233, 234, 435 , 43® 

ad i:53cd, 433, 438 

ad 1:54, 31, 238 

ad 1:55, 220, 241, 410, 412, 413,415-417, 
422,433 
ad 1:56, 255-257 
ad 1:56-57, 256 
ad 1:57c, 258 
ad i:57d, 258, 259, 323 
ad 1:58, 277 
ad 1:59, 400 
ad 1:60, 333, 334 
ad 1:62, 279 
ad 1:63, 344, 345 
ad 1:64, 401 
ad 1:66, 19, 271 
ad i:67ab, 272 

ad i:67cd, 238, 408, 461, 462 
ad 1:69, 443 


ad 1:70, 444 
ad 1:74, 401 
ad 2:6, 355 
ad 2:30c-32b, 450 

ad 3:540-55, 267, 268 
ad 3:64, 231 
ad 3:79, 233 
ad 3:80, 443, 445, 461 
ad 3:82, 427 
ad 3:84, 231 
ad 3:88, 233 
ad 3:89, 447 - 449 , 452 
ad 3:gicd, 456 
ad 3:920-93, 231 
ad 3:98, 231 
ad 3:n8cd, 260 
ad 3:n8c-ii9b, 268 
ad 3:137-8, 277 
ad 3:i42ab, 268 
intro to 1:5, 355, 356 
Nepal-German Manuscripts Preservation 
Project, 14 

nididhydsana (one of three Vedantic stages), 
234 

nirdkdravada, 274 
Nirnayadiksavidhi, 84 
Nirukta, 427 
nirvacana, 247 
nirvana, 21 
nidcaya, 427 
niskala, 263, 289 
Nidvasa, 55, 265, 308 
-mukha, 250, 292 
Guhyasutra, 254, 291, 292 
Nayasutra, 52, 264 
Nisvasakarikd, 66 
niyati, 244 

the tattva, 442 

Non-conceptual cognition, 257 
Nyaya, 19, 21, 22, 34, 36, 43, 45, 47, 78, 
240, 246, 255, 270-271, 282, 
345 , 347 , 354 , 358, 400-403, 
450,462 

Nydyabhasya, 27, 240, 428 
Nyayabindu, 379, 391 
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Nyayabindutika, 435 
Nydydgamdnusdrini, 239 
Nydyakanika, 373, 382, 385 
Nydyamanjari, 240, 271, 275, 301, 314, 

363. 381, 383. 385. 386 , 389. 

428, 447, 451, 453 

Nydyasutm, 37, 38, 271, 372, 373, 401 
Nydyavdrttika , 324 
Nydyavdrttikatdtparyatikd, 382, 385 

Ockam’s razor, 48 
ogha, 247 

Old Javanese, 66, 67 
Olivelle, 302 

Omnipotence, 18, 19, 23, 40-42, 45-49, 

53 , 54 , 56, 59-62, 64, 67, 72, 

74,78, 222,223,254, 257, 260-262, 
266, 267, 269, 276-279, 285, 

287, 292, 293, 300-303, 319, 

320,325,328-332, 334, 336-339, 
341 , 403 

Omniscience, 18,19, 22, 23, 40-42, 45-49, 
51 - 53 , 56 , 59-62, 64, 66, 72, 

74, 76, 78, 222, 223, 253, 254, 

257, 260-262, 266, 276, 277, 

279, 283, 285-287, 291-293, 299, 

303» 319. 320, 325, 328-332, 

334 , 336 - 339 , 341 , 399 , 403, 
413-416, 455, 461 

Padarihadharmasangraha, 324 
Padayaksini , 254 
palmyra, 86, 88-90 

Pancaratra, 15, 19, 21, 27-35, 68, 78, 

221, 237-247 , 354, 404-422 , 423, 

424, 439 , 445 , 459-462 
Samhita-, 238, 243 
Sankarsana-, 243 

Pancdrthabhasya , 50, 250, 300, 308 

Pancart has, 291 

Pancarthikas, 57, 58, 60, 280 

pancasikhin , 67 

Panimyasiksa , 372 

para, 247 

Para Prakrti, 30, 31, 33, 241, 245, 409 
Pamkhya , 263, 285, 300, 443, 460, 466 


15-13, 219 

paramarsa, 257 
Paramarthasdra , 252 
paramasiva , 260 
paramesvara , 55 
Pdrame$varasamhitd , 241 
paramoksanirdsaprakarana , 361 
parapdra, 247 
Partha, 230 
Parthasarathi, 453 

Pasupatas, 15, 40, 41-4$, 49~5i, 57, 60, 
63-67, 72, 74, 75, 222, 254, 261, 
278-281, 291, 300, 301, 308, 
311, 320, 336 
danasrnkhalika, 67 
mundasrhkhalika, 67 
rudrasrnkhalika, 67 
Vaidika, 77 

Pasupatasutra , 42, 49, 250, 251, 300, 
308 

pasupatavrata , 67 
Patahjalas, 55, 266 
Pauranikas, 15, 250, 285 
paurusa , 338-340 
Pauskara , 85, 250, 456 
Pauskarabhdsya , 60, 77, 79, 263-265, 276, 
277, 279, 281, 298, 305-308 
Pauskardgamavydkhyd , 84 
Pauskaraparamesvara , 250 
Pauskara , Ur-, 455 
Pauskaravrtti , 79, 85, 353, 435 
Pancarthapramana , 254 
Pellegrini, 240 
Prabhacandra, 425 
pradhana 

Material cause, 27 
rare adjectival use, 461 
the tattva , 27-30, 33, 247, 443, 465 
the bond, 465 
pradhanalaya , 423 
pradhanatattva , 451 
Pradyumna, 242 
Pradyumnabhatta, 292 
Prakasatman, 432 
prakriyd 
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Paramoksanirasakarikavrtti 


in the sense of the bhuvanakmma , 

465 

prakrti 

eight, 247 
-laya, 248-249, 423 
locus of karma, 450 
nature, 240, 394 

Primal Matter, 52, 55,78, 225-229, 
237. 247. 255, 256, 259, 266, 
285, 376, 443 - 445 - 45 °, 451 . 
454 . 458 

productive principle, 248 
the tattva, 71, 443, 445, 450, 465 
-tusti, 247, 248 
Prakrtilayavadin, 423 
pmlaya, 271, 447, 450 
pralayakala, 447, 460 
pralayakevala, 249, 460 
pramana, 357 
Pramdnas 

the scriptures of the Mahavratas, 222, 
252, 254, 277, 278, 291 
Pramanasamuccaya, 364, 367 
Pmmdnavdrttika, 375, 379, 381 
2:2o8cd, 400 
3:i74. 363 

Pramdnaviniicaya, 351, 355, 379 
1:8, 363 
ad 2:54, 382 

Pmmdnawniscayatikd, 380, 382 
ad 2:53-55, 379 
ad 2:54, 380 
Prameyaratnamdld, 252 
Pmtisthdlaksanasdrasangraha, 291 
pratyagrupatayd, 410 
pratydhdra (one of the angas of Yoga), 
458 

pmtyaya 

fifty, 248 

Pravahanityesvaravada, 53, 56-59, 61, 72, 
260, 261, 267, 300-303 
Pravahesvaravadins, 56 
prayatcitta , 309 
PrdyaJcittasamuccaya , 316 
prayatna , 270 


Prasastapada, 324 

Primal Matter, 44, 225-229, 232, 238-241, 
247i 253, 328, 399, 400, 411, 
423, 457 > 458 
proktavat, 351, 370 
prthivi 

the tattva , 444 
Purdnas , 232 
purorupataydj 410 
purusa , 285 

in Sankhya, 445 

the tattva , 71, 72, 443, 445, 465 
puryastaka, 446 

rdga 

passion, 226, 232 

the tattva , 244, 442, 443, 456, 464-466 
Rajanaka Ramakantha, 292 
rajas , 18, 230, 238 
Rajasekharasuri, 250 
Ramanuja, 432 
Rastelli, 241, 244, 245 
Ratie, 425 

Ratnakarasanti, 272, 274 
Ratnaprabhd , 376 
Ratnatrayapariksd, 82, 83, 87, 93 
Ratnatrayodyota , 82, 83 
Ratnatrayodyotavydkhyd , 82 
Ratnatrayollekhini, 82, 84, 86, 89, 91, 

93 > 95 
Rau, 372, 373 
Raudn, 257 

Raurava, 65-68, 7c, 75, 90, 219-223, 
427, 466-468 

-swira, 66, 222, 251, 254, 262, 266 
-sutrasangraha , 90, 93, 220, 251, 294, 
2 95 > 443 , 456 , 467 

Rauravavrtti , 68, 70, 219, 223, 235, 251, 
258, 288, 296, 335, 427, 443, 
467 

rauravavrttikrt , 220 

Rauravavrttiviveka, 68, 288, 335, 364, 
427, 466 

Rudra, 50, 51, 67, 78 
Ruru, 251 
Rurusamhitd , 219 
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Sdbambhasya, 233, 275 
Sadasiva, 52, 54, 55, 263-265, 289, 294-296, 
298 

sadasiva 

the tattva , 295, 296, 442 
Saddarianasamuccaya 

of Haribhadra, 76, 250, 278 
of Raja&kharasuri, 250 
sahabhuj, 316 

Saiddhantikas, 17, 18, 55, 74, 77, 246, 

260, 262, 264, 282, 303, 316, 

317, 401, 425 

acceptance of Sahkhya argument from 
anvaya , 237 

account of universals, 43 
adhikaramala, 264 

assigning of other traditions to tattvas, 
445 

co-religionists, 63, 72, 275 
contra Buddhists, 347"353, 355, 357 
contra Pancaratra, 405, 408, 412, 

421 

contra Sahkhya, 44, 226, 442, 443, 

445 , 455 

contra Vedanta, 430, 440 
explanation of karma, 450 
liberation doctrine, 18, 40, 61 
location of samskams, 450 
origin of liberation doctrine, 18 
scriptures, 305, 308 
use of kdrana to refer to God, 300 
view of ma/a, 400 
view of consciousness, 318 
view of Vidyesvaras, 61 
whatever can be transformed is in¬ 
sentient, 320 

saiva 

one of five kinds of action, 445 
the faultless state, 280 
Saiva initiation, 252 
fruit of, 220, 224 

placing of the hand of Siva, 70, 219-220, 
224, 467 
twelve-year, 250 

Saiva Siddhanta, 17, 18, 55, 220, 275, 


282, 464 
muktasiva , 260 
tattvas , 442 
vijndnakevalin , 455 
acceptance of Sahkhya argument from 
anvaya y 30 

attitude to the argument for the self 
from memory, 347 
co-religionists, 19, 40 
enabling liberation, 468 
liberation doctrine, 220 
list of cittavrttis , 349 
South Indian, 78 

Saivaparibhasd , 44, 49, 60, 77, 79, 229, 

277, 279, 281, 305-3°®, 3ii 

Saivas 

account of universals, 34 
adoption of the concept of self-awareness, 
347 

attitude to other religions, 71, 72 
attitude to Sahkhya, 445, 451, 465 
classification of ascetics, 278 
concept of citta / buddhi , 351 
contra Buddhists, 37 
division into 5 streams, 290, 291 
fourfold division, 60 
non-dualistic, 62, 76, 400 
proof of mdyd , 444 

representation in the Sarvadarsanasan- 
graha, 354 
South Indian, 79 
uninitiated Yogins, 221 
unity of their canon, 292 
Visikhins, 67 
Yoga, 458 
Sakai, 379, 382 
sakala , 263, 289 
sakalaniskala , 263, 289 
sakalikarana , 297 
sakaravada, 274 
Saktas, 55, 292, 293 
sakti, 66, 77, 252, 280, 290, 292, 296, 

339.460 
the tattva , 443 
saktitattva , 72, 77 






Paramoksanirasakarikavrtti 


Saktyadvaitavadins, 74, 76 

salila , 247 
sdlokya, 249, 251 

samdnatdntrikas (co-religionists of the Said- 
dhantikas), 18, 40, 41, 63, 275, 

276, 278, 282 
sdmdnya, 34, 4*9 
Samayins (a class of initiate), 55 
Sambandhapariksa, 425 
Sdmbhava , 338, 339 
Sambhu, 327, 328, 332, 346, 463 
Samhitas (of Pancaratra), 31 
sdmipya , 249, 251 
Samkarsana, 242 

samsdra, 225-227, 229, 230, 234, 235, 
238, 246, 264, 270, 345, 4°4> 

439»44°»445 
sarnSaya , 427 
samskdms , traces, 296 

cannot exist in the self, 349 
exist in prakrti, 450 
Samskaravidhi, 280 
samuccaya , 302 
Samvitprakdsa , 354 

Sanderson, 14, 15* 17* *8, 2 4 > 2 5> 4 °> 5 1 * 
54 . 57 . 5®, 6o > ® 5 > ® 7 i 6 9 - 7 6 , 
220, 22i, 223, 229, 236-238, 
241, 243-245, 251, 254, 261, 264, 
277, 278, 288, 291, 292, 300, 
308, 354, 360, 375 ' 398, 420, 
439.455 

sandhi, 246, 265, 377 
Sankara, 24, 25, 231, 232, 236, 311, 37®' 
43 1 ' 432 

Sankhya, 15, 17. 19. 21, 27-30, 41. 44 . 
52, 53 . 55 . 59 . 68 > 7 1 ' 77 . 7 8 > 
221, 225-228, 228, 230, 232, 
239, 240, 242, 246, 248, 249, 
253-255, 266, 285, 312, 351, 
352,401,419, 442-460, 460-463, 

465 

Sankhyakarika, 237, 239, 245, 247 249, 
352 , 423 

Sahkrantivada, 18, 41-49, 5°, 5 1 , 64, 7 2 > 
74, 276, 279-280, 281, 281, 282, 


303, 304-546, 346, 463 
San Marga Trust, 8i, 89 
sannydsa, 456 
Santa, 263, 289 
Santaraksita, 27, 239, 272 
Sarada, 355 

Sardhatrisatikalottara, 427, 446 
Sardhatrisatikalottaravrtti, 17, 410, 44 6 , 
457 , 458 

SARMA, S.A.S., 252 
sarupya, 249 

SarvadarSanasangraha, 50, 76, 354 
Sarvdgamaprdmdnya, 68, 70, 75 “ 77 , 4®6 
Sarvajnanottara, 75, 84, 85, 220, 260, 
279, 280, 286, 296, 297, 445 , 

45 6 

Sarvamatopanydsa, 78, 79 , 281, 3°8 
Sarvatmasambhu, 79 
Sastitantra, 27, 239 
£atamtnasangraha, 83, 353, 4 2 7 
Sataratnollekhini, 353 
Sathyanarayanan, 316 
sattva (one of the gunas), 226, 227, 238, 
243 , 445 

enjoyed even in liberation, 18, 78, 
224, 228-230, 282-284 
sattvdnumdna, Dharmaklrti’s argument for 
momentariness, 379 ~ 39 8 
Sdtvatasamhitd, 241 
Sauras, 261 
Saurasamhita, 262 
Saumtantra, 262 
sayujya, 249 
Self 

nine qualities, 271 

Self-awareness ( svasamvedana ), 256, 257, 
259, 260, 347, 356 - 37 J , 4 12 —416, 
432 - 497 , 437 

establishes plurality, 433 , 43 ®, 437 
necessarily valid, 369, 3 ® 4 > 3 8 5 , 434 
of oneself as the inferrer, 433, 434 , 
436 

seSvara, 285 
SFERRA, 82, 83 

Siddhantadipika of Sarvatmasambhu, 82 


436 
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Siddhantadipika of Madhyarjuna, 220, 247, 
279 , 294 

Siddhdntasamuccaya, 51, 59, 71, 72, 75, 

76, 79, 229, 234, 235,246,251-253, 
260, 261, 266, 268-271, 278, 

279, 281, 285, 442, 445, 467 
Siddhantasardvali , 86, 91 
Siddhdntasdrdvalivydkhya , 84 
Siddhdntasikhdmani , 82 
Siddhdntatantras , 244, 277, 291, 427 
siddhis (magical powers), 19 
sikhd 

unusual meaning, 66, 280, 463 
Sikhasankrantivadins, 66, 280, 463 
Sin, 42, 3 <> 7 - 309 > 3 ii* 317 * 453 
Sirkazhi, 87 

Sisuhitavivrti (a commentary on the Ki- 
ranatantra), 264 

Siva, 55, 219, 22a, 251, 252, 254, 257, 

260, 263, 265, 267-269, 276, 

289,291-296, 306,318, 332-334. 
336, 338-340, 421 

siva 

meaning ‘free of defect’, 295 
the tattva , 295, 296, 443 
Sivadharmasastra, 250 
Sivadrsti, 241 
Sivadrstivrtti, 292 
Sivagrayogin, 77-79, 277 
Sivaguhyapramdna , 254 
sivahasta , 70, 219, 467 
Sivajndnabodhavrtti, 98, 434 
sivasamatd , 40, 282, see also fsvarasamata 
Sivatattvaratnakara, 54, 57, 58 
Sivayogasdra , 84, 86, 462 
Skandapurdna, 250, 251^ 316 
skandha 

in the meaning of a cosmographical 
region, 466 

£lokavarttika , 401, 407, 408, 441, 453 
codanasutra , 234 
SLOUBER, 447 

smrti (as opposed to sruti ), 42, 232, 307-309 
smrti (memory), 347"349* 37®, 375* 377 
Smrtivacanasamgraha , 84, 86 


Somasambhu, 75, 252, 279 
Somasambhupaddhatitikd , 252 
Somasiddhantins, 15, 57, 60-63, 7 2 * 74* 

260, 280 

South India, 71, 77 " 79 * 250, 456 
South Indian manuscripts, 89 
Spanda, 292 
Spandakdrikdvivrti , 292 
sparsa, 45, 324 
SPEIJER, 370, 387 

$ravana (one of three Vedantic stages), 

234 

Snbhasya , 277, 432 
Srikanthiyasamhita, 291 
Srlkumara, 301, 447 

iruti, 231, 232, 234, 307, 401, 430, 438, 

439 * 452 
Staal, 240 
Steinkellner, 379 
stemma, 97 
Stern, 351, 382 
Sthiramati, 272 
SucaritamiSra, 441 
Suddhabrahman, 232 
tiuddhadhvan, 446 
tuddhavidyd , 243, 446 
the tattva , 253, 442 

sukha, 28, 29, 229, 238, 240, 271, 278, 

354 

sumanca , 247 
sunetra, 247 
supara, 247 

Supreme Cause, 31, 33, 238, 406, 408, 

411, 417, 422 

Supreme Self, 224, 231, 234-236, 262, 

411, 412, 421, 423, 436, 437, 

439 

Suryanar Koyil, 94 
suskatdrhika (dry logician), 401 
sutara, 247 

Svacchandatantra , 244, 254 
Svacchandatantroddyota , 246 
svalaksana , 364 
svarupasattd , 417 

svasamvedana, 358-371, 410, 412, 413, 43 2 ~437 








5°6 

svasamvit, 438 
svasthdna , 237 
svdtmani kriyavirodhah, 410 
Svayambhu, 306 

Svayambhuvasutrasangrdha , 244, 292, 296, 
304-306, 443, 446, 456, 457 
Svdyambhuvavrtti, 236, 421, 466 
svayamprakdsa, 232 
Svetaranya, 87 
Svetaranyasiva, 87 
Svetd&varopanisat, 437 
Sword of a siddha, 316, 317 

Taittiriyopanisat, 438 
talipot, 83 

tamas, 18, 226, 230, 238, 280, 459 
tanmdtn is, 232, 245, 247, 248, 446 
Tantrdloka, 219 

Tantrdlokaviveka, 275, 346, 400 
Tdntrikdbhidhdnakosa , 241, 257, 455, 460, 

465 

Tarkabhdsa, 274 
Tarkarahasyadxpikd , 250, 278 
tattva, 226, 243 
Tattvagarbhastotra , 292 
Tattvakaumudx, 247 
Tattvanirnaya, 82 

Tattvaprakdsa, 81, 83, 86, 301, 446, 447, 
450 

TattvaprakaJavrtti, 81, 84, 85, 88 
Tattvasamxksd , 234, 382, 385 
Tattvasangraha by Sadyojyotih, 81, 86, 

871 95> 258, 267, 290, 443, 446 
Tattvasangraha by Santaraksita, 27, 83, 
84, 239, 272 

Tattvasarigrahadipikd, 81 
Tattvasangrahapanjikd by Kamalaslla, 239 
Tattvasangrahatxka, 61, 84, 85, 88, 89, 
287 

Tattvatrayanirnaya, 81-84, 86 
Tattvatrayanirnayavivarana, 82 
Tattvatrayanirnayavivrti, 17, 84, 85, 87-89, 
219, 260, 396, 456 
Tattvavaisaradx, 248, 448 
Taustika, 15, 247, 248 
tejas , 45, 324 


Paramoksanimsakdrikavrtti 

Thrasher, 431 
Tiruvenkatu, 87 
TORELLA, 243 
TORZSOK, 298 

Trilocanasiva, 51, 54, 59-61, 64, 71, 72, 
75, 77> 79> 86 > 235, 237, 252-254, 
260, 261, 266, 268, 269, 278, 

2 79 > 

THmsikdvijnaptimatratdsiddhibhasya, 272 

Tripathi, 252, 455 
Tryambakasambhu, 264 
tryanuka, 426 
tusti, 248 
Twice-born, 308 

Udbhava (a Mandalesana), 457 
uktavat, 351, 418, 455, 4 6 4 
Umapati, 77-79 

author of Pauskarabhdsya , 277 
Universal (jdti, sdmdnya ), 33, 34, 43, 44 i 
47-49, 311 - 3 * 5 , 337 , 338, 341 , 
419 

pervade everything (sarvasarvagata), 
313 

pervade their individuals ( vyaktisar - 
vagata) , 313 
upacdra , 317 

updddna(karana) , material cause, 24, 31, 
236, 247, 255, 322, 387, 406, 
410, 411, 459 
upddanatusti, 247 

Upanisads, 231, 232, 236, 261, 422-424, 
4271 432 , 437 
Utpaladeva, 55, 292, 347 
Utpattivada, 18, 51, 64, 72, 276-278 , 281, 
303, 334 , 483 
uttamdbhaya, 247 
uttamdmbhah , 247 

Vacaspatimisra, 227, 247-249, 373 * 382, 

385 

Vadanydya, 27, 240, 379 
vaidika 

one of five kinds of action, 444 
Vaidikas, 58 
Vaidyesvara, 260, 280 
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Vaikuntha, 78 

Vaimalas, 65-67, 261, 267, 291 
vairagya , 248 
vaisasa, 301, 302 

meaning not attested in dictionaries, 

3 °o 

Vaisesika, 19, 21, 36, 43, 45, 47, 78, 270-271, 
282, 291, 310, 324, 345, 347, 
400-403 , 417, 462 
Vaisnavas, 31, 58, 243, 261 
Vajapeya, 451, 452 
Vaktrasambhu, 252 
Vakyapadiya , 37, 38, 255, 372, 373 
Vakyapadiyavrtti, 237 
Vallabha, 327 
Varna, 257 

Vamadeva (a Mandalesana), 457 
Vamanadatta, 354 
Vamatantra , 291 
Varsaganya, 27, 239 
vastumdtra , 233 
Vasubandhu, 272, 426 
Vasudeva, 61, 222, 249, 287, 455, 458 
Vasudeva, 30, 31, 241, 242, 245-247, 404, 
414 

Vatayaksini , 251, 253 
Vedanta, 19, 21, 23-26 , 41, 68, 78, 221, 
231^237, 237, 238, 240, 252, 
272, 339 , 346, 347 , 354 , 3 ^ 9 , 
401, 423-441 , 441 , 459 , 460 
Dvaita-, 76 

Illusionism ( mayavada ), 23-26, 76, 
235 , 237, 424, 439 
Illusionism (vivartavdda ), 23 
Transformationism (parinamavada ), 
23-26, 30, 31, 71, 76, 235, 237, 
238, 424, 439, 462 
Visistadvaita-, 76, 432 
Vedas, 221, 231, 400, 401, 431, 432, 440, 
445 , 451 , 452 

facts or injunctions?, 231, 428 
self-validating, 234 
Vibhuti, 245 

vicdra (deliberation, analysis), 272, 359, 
384, 385, 426, 427 


vidhi (enjoined action), 309 

Vidhiviveka , 373 

vidya 

the tattva , 59, 72, 76, 243-245, 254, 
278, 279, 295, 296, 442, 443, 
456 , 465 

Vidya (in Pancaratra), 241-245 
vidyeSatattva , 296 
vidyesavarana , 296 
Vidyesvaras, 55, 61, 287, 296 
vijnana , 358 
vijndndkala , 455, 460 
vijnanakevalatva, 458-460 
vijndnakevalin , 455"457, 459 
t rijnaptimdtratd, 273, 274 
vikalpa , 302 
choice, 301 
vikrti, 247 

Vimsikdvijnaptimdtratdsiddhi , 272 

VindhyavasinI, 251 

VTranacarya, 82, 83 

visesas , 245 

Visikhas, 67 

Visnu, 78, 242 

four vyuhas , 241 
Vitasta, 17 
vrata, 250 
vrstf, 247 

vyakarana , 255, 302 
vyakti (individual), 47, 419 
vyavasthd , 302 
Vyomavati \ 310 

VYOMAVYAPI-MANTRA, 85, 294, 467 
Vyomavyapistava , 17, 295 
Vyuhapramana , 254 

Watanabe, 238, 240 
Watson, 13,15,17,19, 21, 37, 39, 238, 
240, 257, 259, 341, 347, 352, 
357 . 359 . 363. 366, 368, 384, 
400, 410, 434, 463 

Yaksinls, 251 
Yamunacarya, 31 
Yasastilaka , 252 
Yaska, 427 
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Paramoksanirdsakarikavrtti 


yatah 

sentence-final, 429 
Yoga, 221, 226, 248, 249 

contrasted with riidhi, 418 
six aiigas, 457, 458 
the nature of Siva, 295 
the practice, 226, 242, 297, 331, 332, 
449 , 456 , 467 

the school, 15,17, 55, 68, 242, 266 
throne of, 294 

Yogabhdsya, 227, 245, 248, 288, 347, 

447 - 450 , 453 

Yogaraja, 252 

Yogasutra, 226, 248, 249, 349, 445 

Yogasutrabhasyavivarana, 448 

Yogavdrttika, 448 

Yogic perception, 364, 365 

Yokochi, 17, 83 

Yoshimizu, 379 

Yuktidipikd, 247-249, 352 
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This book presents a short philosophical treatise in which twenty rival theories of the 
liberated state (moksa) are introduced and countered, and a long, discursive 
commentary that explores and develops the arguments that the treatise advances or 
implies. The original treatise comprises fifty-nine Sanskrit verses composed by 
Sadyojyotih (c. 675-725 AD), the earliest named Saiva philosopher of the Mantramarga 
of whom works survive. The commentator, Bhatta Ramakantha (c. 950-1000 AD), was 
a Kashmirian whose writings systematised the doctrines of the classical Saiva Siddhanta, 
for some centuries the dominant school of tantric Saivism. 

Presented here is a first critical edition of these interlinked works and a richly annotated 
English translation. A lightly annotated introduction lays out clearly the ideas that the 
edited texts expound. Their study casts light not only on the history of Saiva thought, 
but also on a number of religio-philosophical doctrines for which little other testimony 
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Ce livre presente un court traite' philosophique qui expose et refute vingt theories rivales de 
I f etat de dilivrance fmoksa,), ainsi quun long commentaire discursif qui explore et dtveloppe 
les arguments avands de maniere explicite ou implicite par le traite. Ce traite dorigine 
comprend cinquante-neuf stances redigees par Sadyojyotih (c. 675-725 de notre de), qui est, 
parmi les philosophes shivaites du Mantramarga dont les icrits ont survecu jusqu’h nos jours , 
le plus ancien connu. Son commentateur, Bhatta Ramakantha (c . 950-1000 de notre ere), 
etait un exegete cachemirien qui, par ses ouvrages, a systematise les doctrines du Saiva 
siddhanta classique, Ikole dominante du shiva’isme tantrique pendant plusieurs socles. 

Le lecteur trouvera ici une premiere edition critique de ces deux ouvrages Ids, suivie par une 
traduction anglaise richement annotee . Une introduction avec une annotation plus restreinte 
expose les idees que les textes edites examinent. Leur etude edaire non seulement I’histoire de 
la pensee shivaite, mais aussi plusieurs doctrines theologiques pour lesquelles les temoignages 
sont rares. 
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